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It  ia  well  known  that  the  State  of  Wbconsin  abounds  with  a 
certain  class  of  earth-works  which  have  generally  been  called 
by  the  expreseiTe  name  of  emblematic  or  effigy  mounds.  The 
peculiarity  of  these  structures  ia  that  they  resemble  the  forms 
of  various  wild  animals,  and  though  often  massive  in  their 
dimeosions,  still  perpetuate  in  their  outlines  complete  figures  of 
the  ureatnrea  which  once  constituted  the  fauna  of  this  region. 
Xo  other  State  so  abounds  in  these  emblematic  structures,  "niere 
are  many  other  earth-works  scattered  throughout  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  Among  them  five  or  six  classes  have  been 
diBtingnished,  all  of  them  naving  characteristics  of  their  own, 
and  each  class  being  peculiar  to  a  certain  geographical  section. 
For  instance,  in  the  State  of  Ohio  there  is  a  great  system  of 
earth-works  which  presents  all  the  characteristics  of  religious  or 
sacred  structures,  such  as  pyramids,  altars  and  sacred  enclosures, 
parallel  walls  and  graded  ways.  In  Illinois  and  Indiana  there 
are  also  found  earth-works  of  various  kinds,  the  tumulus,  or  the 
burial  mound,  being  the  commonest  type.  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  Northern  Ohio  and  in  some  parts  of  Michigan,  there 
are  found  military  works,  such  as  the  circular  enclosure,  with  it£ 
wall  and  ditch,  and,  occasionally,  the  traces  of  palisades  and 
other  defenses,  so  that  we  say  that  the  military  is  the  type  pecu- 
liar to  these  localities.  In  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Mississippi 
there  are  many  massive  pyramids  which  are  generally  regarded 
as  distinctive.  But  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  the  works,  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  soil  and  distinctive  of  the  locality,  are  the 
emblematic  mounds.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  a  few  emblem- 
atic mounds  in  other  States,  as  for  instance  the  well-known 
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Alligator  Mound  on  the  hill  near  Grauville  aud  Newark,  Ohio, 
and  the  great  Serpent  Mound,  in  Adams  county,  of  the  same 
State.  Hon.  C.  C.  Jones,  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  has  also  recently 
called  attention  to  the  existence  of  mounds  in  the  shape  of 
birds  in  that  State,  but  theee  are  exceptions  and  cannot  be 
regarded  as  constituting  a  system. 

It  is  singular  that  the  emblematic  mounds  should  be  bo  strictly 
confined  to  the  geographical  limits  of  this  single  State.  The 
imaginary  line  known  ae  the  southern  limit  of  Wisconsin  cer- 
tainly forms  no  geographical  or  physical  barrier  which  should 
make  a  separating  boundary  between  the  ancient  races.  The 
barriera  of  nature  which  are  presented  by  Lake  Michigan  on 
one  side  and  by  the  Mississippi  river  on  the  other,  might  have 
separated  the  pre-historic  inhabitants  and  to  a  degree  isolated 
those  dwelling  in  Wisconsin  from  those  to  either  side,  but  to  the 
southward  scarcely  a  shadow  of  difference  can  be  discovered. 
The  same  soil  and  scenery  extend  in  this  direction  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  State  and  the  geographical  characteristics  are 
nearly  the  same  throughout  the  several  States  surrounding. 
Generally,  too,  the  pre-historic  settlements  follow  the  course  of 
the  river,  the  mouth  and  the  head  streams  being  marked  by 
especial  ^vaups  of  earth-works,  yet  both  belonging  to  the  same 
system.  But  so  far  as  knowu,  the  emblematic  structures  here 
cease  before  the  months  of  the  river  are  reached,  and  the  State 
itself  seems  to  he  the  boundary. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio  there  are  two  different  classes  of  works, 
each  following  the  different  systems  of  rivers  and  only  separated 
by  the  watershed.  Upon  the  streams  which  flow  to  the  north- 
ward into  Lake  Erie  the  works  are  excltisively  of  a  military 
character,  consisting  of  circular  enclosures  surrounded  by  earth- 
walls  and  a  few  tumuli.  On  the  rivers  which  flow  to  the  south- 
ward into  the  Ohio,  the  works  are  of  a  religious  character, 
consisting  of  circles  and  squares,  sacred  enclosures  and  temple 
platforms.  But  in  Wisconsin  the  emblematic  mounds  extend 
over  the  whole  State,  apparently  without  regard  to  the  river 
system. 

Although  they  are  situated  generally  near  bodies  of  waters 
and  are  seldom  found  at  any  great  distance  from  them,  yet  in 
their  shape  and  apparent  connection  they  seem  to  present  an 
adaptation  to  the  topography  of  limited  districts  much  more 
than  to  any  extensive  water  coarse. 

As  is  well  known  there  are  two  different  systems  of  water 
courses  in  this  State.  The  Fox,  Wolf  and  Wisconsin  rivers- 
traverse  the  northern,  or,  geographically  speaking,  the  central 
portion  of  the  State,  while  the  Lower  Fox,  Rock,  Craw-Fish 
and  Sugar  riven  drain  the  southern  portions  of  the  State.     In- 
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terepereed  among  these  are  the  Binall  lakes  such  as  Winnebago, 
HoricoD,  Koehkonong  and  the  fonr  lakes  near  Madison.  Now, 
along  the  banks  of  fJl  these  bodies  of  water  and  their  branches, 
strange  effigies  are  found,  making  often  a  very  mysterions  feature 
of  the  Ianasc^>e.  Everywhere  on  the  banks  of  all  these  streams 
and  lakes  we  find  the  same  general  class  of  structures,  showing 
a  wonderful  homogeneity  to  the  whole  ayatem.  Whatever  minor 
differences  there  may  be  in  the  particular  form  of  the  emblem, 
this  is  the  one  striking  peculiarity  that  the  emblematic  type  is 
universally  prevalent  throughout  the  State. 

It  would  seem  that  whoever  they  were  who  built  these  works, 
they  were  a  numerous  and  wide-spread  people,  and  that  they 
were  homogeneous  both  in  their  mode  of  life  and  in  their  reli- 
gious and  social  customs,  aud  probably  were  a  united  people.  It 
IS  probable  also  that  their  occupation  was  long  continued,  for 
their  works  give  token  of  a  permanent  and  peaceful  settlement. 

There  are  not,  to  be  sure,  the  evidences  that  this  people  had 
reached  the  permanent  village  life  such  as  we  discover  in  certain 
other  regions,  as  for  instance  in  Ohio,  in  Georgia,  Mississippi 
and  other  States  to  the  south,  yet  it  is  probable  that  they  had 
long  dwelt  here  undisturbed  and  free  to  erect  their  homes,  to 
worship  their  .di^■inities,  and  to  bury  their  dead,  for  many 
generations. 

There  may  have  been  a  reason  for  the  continued  residence  of 
the  same  people  in  this  territory.  The  geographical  situation 
of  the  State  may  account  for  it  in  part.  For  a  prairie  State,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  isolated.  Though  less  protected  by  surround- 
ing bodies  of  water  than  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
which  is  generally  heavily  wooded,  and  less  protected  by  bar- 
rieiB  of  mountains  than  some  other  sections,  yet  there  is  uo 
doubt  that  the  broad  expanse  of  Lake  Micltigan  to  the  eastward, 
the  stormy  waters  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  northward,  and  the 
wide  current  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  west,  were  barriers  which 
separated  the  people  who  dwelt  here  from  others  and  kept  them 
free  from  the  mcareions  of  savage  foes.  One  thing  is  at  least 
remarkable,  there  is  an  unusual  absence  of  defensive  structures 
among  the  earth-works  of  this  territory,  and  those  which  are 
found,  such  as  those  at  Aztalan,  were  apparently  designed  to  sur- 
round the  villages  of  a  peaceful  and  agricultural  people.  We 
canDot  believe  that  a  fiercely  warlike  and  predatory  people  like 
the  Iroquois  would  have  remained  long  enough  within  confines  of 
Boch  a  territory  to  have  marked  the  soil  which  they  inhabited 
with  the  signs  of  their  tribal  system,  though  it  were  ever  so 
finely  developed.  Other  tribes  which  have  been  known  have 
been  too  changeable  and  too  migrator;-  for  this  result.  All  that 
region  to  the  south  of  this  extending  from  the  Mississippi  to 
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the  Alleghany  monntaiiiB  waa  conataDtl;  traversed  by  hostile 
races,  and  the  only  place  where  a  permanent  location  seems  to 
have  been  secured  waa  in  Ohio,  where  the  evidences  are  that  a 
comparatively  high  state  was  reached.  We  may  sappoee,  then, 
that  the  pre-historic  people  of  Wisconsin,  in  their  isolated  posi- 
tion, had  the  best  opportunity  to  develop  their  ideas  as  to  mound 
building,  and  that  here  was  the  beginning  of  that  system  which 
developed  elsewhere  into  more  extensive  and  different  structures. 
Their  organicgrowtii  had  probably  reached  just  that  stage  where 
the  tribal  system  waa  most  fully  developed.  The  communities 
which  have  so  left  the  markB  of  their  habitation  on  the  soil  were 
no  mere  hnnting  or  wandering  people,  which  erected  their  hnts 
for  a  da;  and  wen  were  away  again  for  other  regions.  This 
constantly  unsettled  condition  would  not  consort  wiui  the  multi- 
plicity 01  these  Btructures,  and,  in  fact,  would  hardly  be  favora- 
'ble  to  the  erection  of  any  earth-worts.  When  tribes  have  been 
broken  up  in  their  residence  and  have  begun  to  follow  the 
nomadic  condition,  there  we  find  the  habit  or  custom  of  mound 
building  soon  ceases.  A  hunter's  life  is  also  unfavorable  to  this 
custom,  and  we  must,  therefore,  predicate  of  the  people  who 
erected  these  works  at  least  that  mingled  life  which  we  find 
among  the  savvies  of  America  when  the  occupation  of  hunting 
and  mhing  is  joined  to  the  more  sedentary  pnTBuits  of  the 
cultivation  of  maize  and  to  the  beginning  of  a  village  life. 
There  are  places  in  the  State  of  Wiaeonain  where  there  are  the 
strongest  proofs  that  the  Itfound  Builders  were  engaged  in  agri- 
cultnral  purenita.  Not  only  are  there  so-called  garden-beds  and 
the  extensive  corn-fields  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  but  the 
relics  are  found  within  and  about  them  which  indicate  a  peace- 
ful and  somewhat  settled  condition  of  life.  The  presence  of 
corn-fields  are  to  be  sure  no  proofs  on  this  point,  for  they  are 
evidently  the  works  of  the  later  Indians,  and  it  has  been  main- 
tained that  the  garden-beds  are  sometimes  discovered  going  over 
or  covering  the  mounds  themselves,  thus  showing  that  they  were 
of  a  later  date  than  the  mounds. 

Dr.  Lapham,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin,  has  given  as 
his  opinion  that  there  are  three  ages  in  the  pre-historic  occupa- 
tion: 1,  that  of  the  Mound  Builders;  2,  that  of  the  garden-beds; 
8,  that  of  the  corn-fields  and  later  Indians.  But  that  the  em- 
blematic monnds  were  erected  by  a  different  people  or  during  a 
different  stage  from  the  mingled  agricultural  and  hunting  state 
which  have  characterized  nearly  all  the  later  tribes  of  this 
latitude,  would  be  difficult  to  prove.  The  relics  which  are  dis- 
covered among  the  mounds  indicate  that  they  were  in  the 
agricultural  state.  The  relics  most  nnmerons  in  Wisconsin  are 
not  only  the  arrow-heads,  which  are  so  well  known  to  military 
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life,  bat  the  stone  ax  and  hammer,  chisel,  ^uffe^  flesher,  and 
other  relics  peculiar  to  a  settled  life,  are  found,  while  the  tokene 
of  copper,  such  as  the  knife,  spade,  chisel,  awl  and  drill,  are 
common. 

No  State  in  the  Union  has  presented  a  lat^r  number  of 
copper  relics,  and  the  collection  now  K^thered  at  the  His- 
torical Rooms,  at  Madison,  has  become  celebrated  as  the  finest 
collection  in  the  world.  These  copper  relics  and  the  emblematic 
mounds  are  not  necessarily  connected  any  more  than  the  garden- 
beds  and  the  mounds  are,  bnt  they  are  certainly  worthy  of 
study,  as  both  are  peculiar  to  the  State.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
maintained  that  copper  relics  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Mound 
Builders  or  to  the  ancient  races,  but  that  they  are  quite  modem, 
having  been  found  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians  at  the  time  of 
the  discovery,  and  even  later;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  ancient  mines  of  Lake  Superior  were  not  verj'  far  away  and 
that  there  are  evidences  that  the  working  of  these  mines  might 
have  been  quite  as  ancient  as  the  structure  of  the  mounds.  The 
desertion  of  the  mines  and  of  the  mounds  cannot  be  assigned  to 
any  particidar  date,  but  judging  by  the  signs  which  attend  them 
both,  it  is  not  difficult  to  say  that  they  were  cotemporarj'  in  their 
OGcnpattou.  The  presence  of  emblematic  mounds  and  of  the 
mines  in  the  same  region  and  the  finding  of  so  many  copper 
relics  in  the  same  State,  are  at  least  suggestive.  The  number 
of  copper  relics  in  this  region  compared  with  those  found  else- 
where are  at  least  worthy  of  notice,  and  the  habitat  of  the 
emblematic  Mound  Builders  may  well  be  studied  with  the  relica 
and  the  structures  associated. 

It  is  noticeable  also,  that  the  same  general  featnree  of  the 
landscape  existed  at  the  time  of  their  erection  that  still  exist. 
Sometimes  the  views  from  the  mounds  are  obstructed  by 
the  growth  of  later  years  or  by  the  presence  of  houses  and 
trees  which  have  been  set  out  since  the  settlement  by  the  white 
man,  bnt  even  the  original  intent  of  the  location  of  the  mounds 
may  be  discovered.  If  there  bad  been  any  change  in  the  face 
of  nature  since  the  erection  of  these  works  it  would  not  now 
be  possible  to  study  the  works  with  any  understanding  of  theit 
significance  or  their  intent ;  but  with  this  idea  of  the  uniformity 
of  the  surroundings  we  may  indeed  discover  the  object  of  their 
erection. 

It  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  very  face  of  nature  had  become 
transfixed.  As  one  gazes  upon-  the  scene  where  these  strange 
monuments  of  the  past  appear,  a  strange  spell  comes  upon  the 
mtnd.  One  becomes  blind  to  the  works  of  man  and  to  all  the 
advance  of  civilized  life,  and  is  placed  again  in  the  midst  of  the 
wild  scenes.     The  rivers  and  l^es,  the  forests  and  the  prairies, 
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bear  no  m&rk  of  the  white  man's  foot,  only  the  wild  hnnter  roams 
over  the  hill  and  valley,  or  the  Btrauge  people  iahabit  the  Boil, 
aod  the  wild  animala  are  Btill  haunting  the  land.  Ab  one  divests 
himself  of  all  modern  associationB  and  amid  the  scene  itself 
throws  bis  thoughts  back  to  the  primitive  state  when  this  region 
was  inhabited  by  the  people  who  erected  these  strange  strnc- 
tures,  it  is  easy  for  him  to  understand  the  works,  and  to  learn 
what  and  why  they  were,  and  what  they  were  intended  to  repre- 
sent. But  the  scene  mast  have  been  the  same  or  the  spell  coidd 
not  come  upon  one,  nor  the  key  to  the  dark  problem  be  given 
into  his  bands.  If  occasionally  a  stream  has  changed  its  channel, 
and,  perhaps,  a  tree  has  grown  upon  the  banks;  if  a  lake,  or 
marah,  or  river,  baa  disappeared  and  its  bed  left  dry;  if  prairie 
and  forest  has  changed  places  at  times,  yet  the  view  of  bluff 
and  valley,  of  stream  and  forest  could  not  thus  suggest  the  life, 
and  the  scene  and  the  works  so  correspond  unless  the  general 
features  of  the  landscape  had  been  retained  and  the  very  same 
BurroundingB  were  still  retained  which  existed  when  this  mys- 
terious people  dwelt  upon  the  soil.  The  aspects  of  prairie  and 
forest,  of  stream  and  valley  are  exactly  as  they  were,  and  the 
distant  prospect  and  the  nearer  view  come  before  us  eloquent 
with  the  past  and  full  of  meaning. 

But  the  moBt  remarkable  thing  abont  the  emblematic  mounds 
is  not  that  they  are  found  in  a  diBtinct  territory  or  region,  or 
that  tbey  are  associated  with  bo  unique  a  class  of  relics,  but  it  is 
that  they  should  be  found  in  snch  strange  forms  and  shapes. 
They  are  certainly  very  mysterious,  and  yet  suggestive.  One 
who  wanders  among  these  structures  is  surprised  to  find  himself 
in  strange  company.  The  wild  animals  which  once  roamed  the 
prairies  or  prowled  among  the  forests  have  long  since  passed 
away,  scarcely  a  solitary  individual  can  be  found  living  within 
a  thousand  miles,  but  here  they  are  in  all  tbeir  weird  wild 
attitudes,  their  number  and  variety  making  a  sensation  of  fear 
SB  we  find  ourselves  in  such  dangerous  proximity.  Like  shadows 
upon  the  ground,  or  more  like  the  spirits  of  the  animals  them- 
Belves  springing  from  out  the  soil,  they  haunt  the  very  scenes 
which  they  once  trod  and  the  attitudes  which  they  assume  are  so 
natural,  bo  true  to  life,  that  we  may  easily  imagine  them  to  have 
come  to  life  again. 

Here,  is  perhaps  a  buffalo  with  head  erect  and  feet  extended, 
or  with  horns  lifted  high  in  the  air  and  nostrils  snuffing  the 
breeze;  there,  is  a  bear,  or  wolf,  or  wild-cat  prowling  along  the 
bluff.  In  another  place  there  appears  a  gigantic  tuitle,  or  a 
lizard,  or  a  serpent,  apparently  having  just  drawn  their  huge 
shape  from  the  stream  to  the  summit  of  some  hill.  In  another 
place  the  eagle,  the  hawk,  or  the  crow,  appears  with  wings  ex- 
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tended  and  head  erect.  It  has  oven  bees  maintained  that  the 
alligator  and  the  el^hant  are  seen  making  up  the  novel  group 
aB  repreeentatives  of  a  clara  which  has  long  since  become  extinct 
or  which  are  onlj'  found  in  different  surroundings.  A  strange 
collection,  indeed.  A  menagerie  of  wild  animals  tamed  and 
kept  upon  the  prairies,  or  else  chained  and  sleeping  in  some 
grand  coral. 

The  bnildere  of  theee  mounds  were  true  artiste,  for  they  have 
thrown  a  soul  into  their  attitudes  and  made  them  expressive  of 
the  spirit  aa  well  as  given  a  wonderful  likeness  of  the  animals 
whi^  they  represent.  The  sonls  of  the  animals  appear  in  the 
forms  and  at  the  same  time  the  forms  seem  to  give  soul  to  the 
landscape.  Often  they  are  of  sach  gigantic  size  that  the  eye 
almoet  loses  the  form  which  they  were  intended  to  represent, 
but  as  they  are  stndied  more  closely  their  outlines  still  maintain  the 
striking  resemblance  which  is  their  chief  and  distinguishing  trait 

Long  lines  of  animals  follow  the  trend  of  various  hills,  or 
lat^  groups  answer  to  one  another  on  the  hills,  or  respond  to 
others  in  the  valley  below.  There  are  evidences,  too,  that  even 
distaut  groups  were  placed  by  those  who  erected  them  in  just 
auch  localities  as  would  command  an  unobstmcted  view,  and 
that  thus  gronp  answers  to  group  and  moand  to  mound  for 
miles  away,  making  a  complete  system  throughout  the  land. 
Kot  only  this,  but  there  was  a  strange  skill  exercised  in  their 
erection  whitJi  was  able  to  impress  upon  them  something  more 
than  a  mere  animal  resemblance.  The  massive  forms  impress 
the  most  careless  observer  as  skillful  imitations,  bnt  to  a  more 
thoughtful  mind  they  are  suggestive  of  a  still  deeper  meaning. 
Situated,  as  they  often  are,  on  the  most  prominent  points,  they 
people  the  scene  with  a  living  and  yet  it  is  not  altogether  an 
animal  presence.  Each  form  or  figure  is  made  to  express  the 
very  life  of  the  people  who  once  dwelt  here.  They  give  a  pic- 
tare  of  the  pre-histonc  condition  of  society  which  nothing  else 
can  give. 

It  is  to  this  deeper  meaning  contained  within  the  figures  or 
emblems  that  I  would  now  call  especial  attention.  There  are 
those  savages  to-day  who  believe  that  everything  is  filled  with  a 
soul  and  that  all  material  and  animal  forms  are  but  the  embodi- 
ment of  an  unseen  presence.  With  some  there  is  a  strange  ming- 
lingof  ancestor  worship  with  this  so-called  animism,or  soul-posses- 
sion. The  ancestors  of  tribes  are  animals  and  yet  they  are 
divinities;  the  soals  or  spirits  of  certain  animals  being  the 
ancestor  or  creator  both  of  all  animals  and  of  men.  This  strange 
conception  has  made  the  forms  of  these  particular  animals 
sacred  to  the  difFerent  tribes,  and  their  life  is  seldom  taken.  It 
is  not  always  the  same  animal  which  is  regarded  as  the  tntelar 
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divinity  and  asceator  of  the  whole  tribe,  bat  each  clan  has  its 
own  presiding  deity.  Thus  every  tribe  bae  a  number  of  totems 
or  tutelar  gods,  but  they  are  always  the  forms  or  spirits  of  the 
animals  which  are  peculiar  to  the  country.  Even  each  clan 
having  its  own  animal  divinity  does  not  prevent  other  tribes 
from  naming  their  clans  from  the  same  divinities,  but  oftentimes 
the  same  animal  will  be  sacred  to  tribes  which  are  far  removed  and 
which  have  no  immediate  connection.  The  repetition  of  these 
names  of  animals  among  the  different  tribes  of  Indians  so  far 
apart  would  show  that  there  was  a  connection  in  the  religious 
symbols  or  deified  ancestry  of  these  tribes,  though  it  may  be  too 
far  back  to  trace  it  historically.  This  totem  system  belonged  to 
the  mder  stages  of  society,  and,  to  a  degree,  disappears  as  the 
higher  stages  u*e  reached ;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  elements 
in  the  native  religions  and  seems  to  be  at  the  basis  of  nearly  all 
tribal  organizations,  and  has  even  been  traced  to  the  early  stages 
of  society  in  the  Old  World. 

It  is  probable  then  that  it  was  this  religious  motive  which 
rnled  in  the  structure  of  these  mounds,  and  the  thought  that 
they  were  the  emblems  of  the  tribal  divinities  and  at  the  same 
time  tlie  signs  of  the  tribes  themselves,  may  not  be  farf  rom  correct. 

We  have  then,  in  the  totem  system  which  was  generally 
prevalent  with  the  wild  tribes  of  the  north,  the  explanation 
of  the  object  for  which  these  structures  were  erected.  If  the 
works  are  studied  with  this  idea  in  view  we  believe  that  their 
shapes  will  be  found  to  be  full  of  significance,  and  reasoning  from 
the  historic  to  the  pre-historic  we  shall  find  the  explanation.  The 
mounds  are  hieroglyjihics,  a  picture-writing  upon  the  earth;  in 
fact  a  symbolism,  the  key  to  which  may  be  found  in  this  system, 
which  survives  in  living  races.  There  are  groups  of  mounds 
which  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way.  If  we  grant  that  a 
remarkable  military  system  is  also  perceptible  in  these  works 
and  that  a  series  of  signal  stations  may  be  found  in  many  of 
them,  yet  these  features  are  so  common  in  all  localities  and  so 
marked  in  every  gronp  and  cluster  and  individual  mound  that 
we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  them  as  the  ruling  element.  The 
various  figures  or  emblems  are  so  often  repeated  and  so  uni- 
formly associated  that  they  become  striking  indications  of  some 
such  system. 

It  is  surprising,  when  one  comes  to  classify  and  analyze  these 
forms,  to  find  how  similar  they  are,  and  now  much  order  is 
observed  in  their  construction.  To  the  superficial  observer  these 
works  seem  to  be  without  order,  and  their  forms  are  regarded 
as  merely  accidental,  constructed  in  the  shape  which  the  fancy 
of  their  builders  directed,  the  resemblances  to  animals  being 
only  results  of  a  love  of  imitation,  but  in  fact  there  is  a  wonder- 
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foi  depth  to  the  system.  A  great  uniformity  may  be  seen  amid 
the  diversity,  and  wheu  studied  order  comes  out  of  the  confu- 
eioc.  Though  the  shapes  are  varied  and  numerous,  yet  there  8  ■) 
typical  forme  which  go  through-  all  the  varieties  and  appear  in 
nearly  every  locality.  There  is  the  same  repetition  of  animal 
forms  in  various  localities  that  there  is  of  auimal  names  in  the 
various  tribes  among  the  living  races.  Everywhere  we  have 
found  these  forms  repeated,  and  frequently  the  different  groups 
of  certain  localities  will  only  be  the  repetition  of  others  in 
other  localities  the  same  forms  being  common  to  them  all. 
If  in  the  groups  other  forms  or  shapes  do  appear,  they  are 
marked  as  strange  or  unnsual.  Of  the  large  number  of  groups 
which  we  have  examined  we  found  the  most  common  forms  are 
the  turtle,  a  long  tapering  mound  resembling  a  pickerel  or  a 
Boake,  the  wolf  ako,  and  certain  otlier  mounds  the  resemblance 
of  which  to  any  known  animal  it  is  difficult  to  trace. 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  typical  forms  should  thus  appear 
ill  BO  many  localities,  but  that  other  forms  should  appear  also 
mingled  with  them ;  but  we  might  say  that  the  tribal  system,  with 
its  accompanying  signs  or  totems,  would  require  just  such  a  fact. 
The  same  tribe  would  move  from  place  to  place,  and  if  it  left 
its  own  tribal  signs  we  should  find  the  repetition  of  the  same 
totem  or  tribal  emblem,  each  clan  always  continuing  the  same 
sign ;  but  if  the  tribes  were  different  in  the  different  localities, 
the  signs  wonld  also  be  different.  Locating  the  tribes  then  on 
the  different  streams  we  might  espect  these  different  emblems 
in  the  various  localities.  Sometimes  this  assumes  almost  the 
character  of  a  river  system  and  thus  we  might  trace  what  seems 
to  be  the  beginning  in  this  country  of  that  which  prevailed  in 
classic  soil  and  Oriental  regions,  namely,  river  gods  and  tutelar 
divinities  of  certain  regions,  each  tribal  divinity  having  its  own 
province  over  which  it  ruled  and  on  which  it  left  its  own  form 
or  figure  as  the  seal  of  its  power  and  the  emblem  of  its  worship. 

To  illustrate;  there  are  works  on  the  Kock  River,  near  Beloit, 
and  elsewhere,  which  abound  with  the  turtle,  the  lizard  and  the 
other  long  tapering  mounds  which  it  is  difficult  to  name,  while 
mingled  with  them  we  find  occasionally  the  form  of  the  buffalo, 
the  hawk  and  the  wild  pigeon. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Koshkonoiig,  thirty  miles  nortliward, 
on  the  same  stream,  we  find  also  the  turtle,  the  lizard,  the  hawk 
and  pigeon,  but  we  find  the  wild  goose  and  the  crane  associated. 

On  the  Fox  Eiver  of  tlie  South  we  also  find  the  turtle  the 
prevailing  figure  and  other  forms  associated  with  it.  But 
as  we  pass  away  from  the  Rock  River  to  the  Fox  River  of  the 
North,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Green  Lake,  we  discover 
that  tbe  wolf,  or  the  panther  and  the  wild  cat,   the    pre- 
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dominant  type,  while  the  turtle  ta  entirely  Bubordinste,  and 
mingled  with  these  are  the  mink  and  weasel  and  many  other 
varied  forms,  thus  indicating  that  either  diEEereot  tnbes  or 
different  clans  of  the  same  tribes  inhabited  these  localities. 

It  shonld  be  said,  however,  that  the  stndy  of  these  different 
groups  of  mounds  throughout  the  State  has  not  been  carried  out 
sufficiently  to  affirm  that  any  river  system  can  be  traced,  nor 
has  any  definite  system  of  tribal  totems  been  recognized  in  the 
different  groups.  Still  the  ruling  type  of  the  separate  localities 
can  be  easily  traced,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  ae  the  claaaiiica- 
tion  and  analysis  of  the  different  forms  shall  go  ou  tliat  wc  shall 
yet  discover  this  universal  totem  system  of  the  living  tribes 
clearly  and  beautifully  fixed  in  these  strange  earth  pictures  of 
this  State.  It  is  certain  that  the  forms  of  these  emblematic 
mounds  were  placed  in  their  various  positions  for  some  purpose 
and  that  there  is  some  significance  in  their  very  outlines,  and  it 
seems  most  reasonable  that  the  explanation  of  this  may  be  found 
in  the  totem  system. 

The  relative  position  of  the  mounds  is  at  least  suggestive  of 
this.  For  instance,  the  gigantic  size  of  some  particular  effigy 
and  its  relative  position,  either  in  the  center  of  the  group  or  at 
«  little  distance  trota  it  and  isolated,  will  frequently  express  the 
idea  of  superiority,  as  if  the  being  which  it  represents  was  a 
king,  superior  to  tiie  tribe.  No  group  of  mounds  is  without 
some  such  ruling  spirit,  and  oftentimes  the  isolated  position  of 
the  figure  as  well  as  its  size  show  that  the  separation  of  power 
was  recognized  even  among  these  strange  people.  While  each 
group  has  its  many  and  its  varied  forms,  yet  some  one  form 
among  the  many  may  always  be  recognized  as  a  ruler  of  the  group. 
This  common  type  or  ruling  form  is  everywhere  present  and  may 
be  regarded  as  the  tutelar  divinity  of  the  scene.  It  is  not  nec- 
essarily the  case  that  the  same  divinity  was  the  mler  of  every 
tribe.  There  evidently  was  a  number  of  tribes  who  built  their 
mounds,  and  each  tribe  would  doubtless  have  its  own  distinctive 
totem.  If  the  various  tribes  were  ruled  by  different  tribal  divini- 
ties, then  we  would  suppose  that  the  typi  cal  mounds  of  one  locality 
would  be  different  from  that  of  another,  the  turtle,  perhaps,  ruling 
over  one  stream,  the  eagle  over  another,  or  the  wolf  or  wild  eat 
over  another,  while  the  inferior  divinities  which  ruled  each  class 
would  appear  in  mounds  less  prominently  situated  and  yet 
always  associated  under  the  same  ruling  type.  These  various 
emblems  which  are  so  often  repeated  and  are  so  uniformly  asso- 
ciated, are  at  least  suggestive  of  the  combined  clan  and  tribal 
system,  and  the  thought  of  tutelar  divinities  may  have  been 
recognized  among  the  pre-historic  people.  Every  place  where 
the  mounds  appear  there  is  the  repetition  of  certain  forms,  and 
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at  the  same  time  the  promiaeace  of  certain  other  forms  over 
the  rest  of  the  grotip,  so  that  we  are  almoet  compelled  to  recog- 
nize the  evideoce  of  the  tribal  presence  and  sign  in  every  locality 
where  they  made  their  dwelling  place.  If  at  times  there  are 
gruaps  of  motinde  which  so  present  the  animal  forms  that  some 
other  design  mnst  be  ascribed  to  them,  yet  this  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  theory  that  the  totem  system  was  here  inscribed. 

There  are,  indeed,  localities  where  the  animals  take  such 
picturesqae  attitudes  and  have  such  a  relative  position  to  one 
another  that  we  are  led  to  read  another  story.  We  have  referred 
to  the  long  lines  of  animal  fonns  which  are  seen  following  the 
trend  of  certain  hills.  These  solemn  processions  are  among  the 
strongest  featores  of  the  emblematic  mounds.  Long  rows  of 
these  monnds  are  seen  containing  the  shapes  of  the  strangest 
animals,  such  as  the  buffalo,  bear  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forest;  also  eaglee, hawks  and  the  various  birds;  lizards,  turtles, 
serpents  ana  various  reptiles;  yet  every  animal  retains  an  atti- 
tude which  is  ezpre^Lve,  and  the  whole  train  seems  to  tell  some 
tale  which  we  can  almoet  catch  as  we  gaze  at  the  silent  shapes. 
There  are  groups  where  the  attitudes  are  expressive  of  a  more 
varied  action,  certain  animals  like  the  weasel  or  mink  being 
seen  with  a  bird  ao  near  that  a  single  spring  might  be  supposed 
to  catch  it,  and  still  others  like  the  wolf  or  wild  cat  are  arranged 
head  to  head  as  if  prepared  for  combat,  and  still  others  like  the 
coon  or  sqnirrel  are  in  the  more  playful  attitudes,  sometimes 
apparently  chasing  one  another  over  hill  or  valley  and  again 
situated  alone  as  if  they  had  just  leaped  from  some  tree  or 
drawn  themselves  out  of  den  or  hole.  There  are  also  composite 
mounds  in  which  a  combination  of  different  animal  features  are 
recognized  in  the  same  structure. 

We  do  uot  pretend  to  explain  these  shapes  and  attitudes, 
which  are  so  expressively  portrayed.  They  may  have  been  the 
pictures  of  the  conquests  which  have  been  made,  and  of  the 
record  of  incorporation  of  certain  tribes  or  clans  into  the  tribes 
dwelling  in  these  places,  or  they  may  be  expressive  of  the 
animal  fables  or  sacred  traditions,  or  they  may  have  been  only 
the  fanciful  representations  made  by  a  leisurely  and  imitative 
people,  but  they  do  not,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  interfere  with 
the  interpretation  which  we  hare  given  of  the  main  types  and 
forms.  They  do,  at  times,  complicate  the  subject  and  confuse 
any  attempt  at  explanation,  but  do  not  contradict. 

Why  the  tribal  signs  sboald  appear  in  the  emblematic  monnds 
in  this  region  and  be  nowhere  else  portrayed,  is  an  important 
qaeetion.  The  totems  of  living  tribes  are  often  seen  on  tents  and 
blankets  and  robes,  and,  doubtless,  were  anciently  inscribed  on 
wood  and  stone  even  ae  they  are  now  by  many  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Northwest,  but  nowhere  else  do  they  appear  in  etmctaree  like  these. 
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Every  nation  bae  had  its  tribal  condition,  but  it  is  not  often 
that  the  photograph  has  been  taken ;  here  however,  we  have  the 
pictnre  of  that  state  taken  on  the  very  face  of  nature,  the  veiy 
soil  catching  the  outlines,  and  the  earth  perpetnating  the  like- 
ness of  the  tribal  organization  for  our  observation  and  study. 
Other  localities  preserve  the  evidences  of  the  states  of  society 
which  once  prevailed  among  them.  The  military  system  may 
be  understood  by  the  defensive  works  atill  perpetuated,  such  as 
are  found  in  the  States  of  New  ^'ork,  Tennessee,  and  other 
places.  The  advanced  st^es  of  villi^  life  may  be  seen  in  the 
more  complicated  works  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  communistic 
state  may  be  seen  also  in  the  Pueblos  and  rock  fortresses  of  the 
Territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Hexico,  and  the  still  higher 
stages  of  a  nation's  rise  may  be  seen  in  the  many  complicated 
works  of  Mexico  and  Yucatan.  But  the  tribal  state  has  here 
fixed  its  impress  and  should  here  be  studied.  Society,  in  its 
organic  growtb,  may  be  always  traced  to  the  tribal  condition, 
even  the  military  being  the  outgrowth  and  ultimately  the  civil 
condition  the  result;  but  it  is  not  often  that  the  earliest  stages 
perpetuate  themselves  in  any  permanent  works. 

Wisconsin  enjoys  this  advantage  and  may  claim  this  honor. 
The  Albanian  fathers  dwelt  in  the  hills  of  Rome,  and  the  Pelas- 
gi  and  Hellenic  tribes  wandered  over  the  beautiful  valleys  of 
Athens  and  Greece.  They  have  perpetuated  their  memory  in 
story  and  in  song,  but  have  never  left  a  symbol  of  their  tribal 
state.  The  escutcheon  of  Judab,  Issacher,  Dan  and  Napthali 
may  possibly  bear  the  tribal  signs,  and  the  very  divinities  of 
Egypt  may  present  the  ontgrow^  of  these  same  totem  symbols, 
in  the  animal  emblems  which  are  found  mingled  wi^  their 
sculptured  ornaments,  yet  here  in  their  tribal  simplicity  these 
ancient  people  have  left  us  a  picture  which  no  other  land  pre- 
sents. Everywhere  else  the  symbols  of  this  state  become  so 
complicated  and  so  mingled  with  other  inventions  that  they 
lose  their  significance  or  are  overshadowed  by  other  elements. 

If  elsewhere  tribes  did  grow  into  confederacies,  and  if  confed- 
eracies became  nations,  and  if  in  the  national  state  the  tribal 
signs  were  preserved,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  yet  the  sim- 
plicity of  these  signs  was  lost  and  the  more  elaborate  carvings 
in  stone,  or  the  more  complicated  structures  in  earth,  served  to 
hide  the  symbols.  The  great  alligator  mound  of  Ohio,  Adams 
county,  may  have  been  the  rcmuns  of  the  same  totem  system, 
the  animals  there  being  placed  aa  emblems  of  the  tribal  divinity 
which  had  now  grown  to  be  almost  a  national  god,  or  at  least 
the  guardian  of  a  great  and  numerous  people.  So  the  celebrated 
Chichemecatl  of  the  Toltec  race  and  the  intertwining  serpents 
BO  often  seen  depicted  in  the  Aztec  pictures  may  have  been  only 
the  tribal  god  grown  to  be  a  national  divinity. 
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Bot  whether  this  be  so  or  not  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
tribal  totems  are  found  on  this  soil,  where  the  emblematic  strnc- 
tnres  are  bo  abandant,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  when 
these  Btmcturee  come  to  be  better  nnderBtood  they  will  unfold 
the  Btory  of  the  tribes  which  once  dwelt  on  the  baaks  of  these 
lakes  and  streams,  in  their  very  shapes  and  positions,  make 
known  the  long  loet  records  of  a  people  which  have  passed  away 
forever. 


RELICS  OF  ABORIGINAL  ART  AND  THEIR 
ETHNOLOGICAL  VALUE, 

BY    OHAS.  WHIrTLESET. 
itopilirtad  (rem  Traot  No.  sa,  Wutem  Beaerve  Htstoiiosl  Sooletr. 
Very  little  is  necessary  in  the  line  of  description  for  the  effi- 
gies here  presented,  beyond  the  engravings  and  the  letters  of 
gentlemen  who  famished  us  the  photographs.     We  give  them 
as  a  fair  sample  of  a  numerous  class  of  relics  in  the  west. 

A  few  remarks  upon  their  ethnological  value  will  be  sufficient 
to  difipoae  of  the  subject  of  Indian  stone  effigies. 

Among  the  relics  of  aboriginal  art,  executed  in  stone,  there 
are  in  Ohio  very  numerous  effigies  of  the  human  head  and  face. 
Some,  like  figure  No.  2,  are  reputed  to  have  been  found  beneath 
the  sorface  at  depths  which,  if  the  reports  are  to  be  relied  upon, 
indicate  very  great  antiquity,  much  greater  than  our  aitincial 
earth  mounds;  but  the  number  reputed  to  have  been  exhumed 
from  the  drift  clay,  sand  or  gravel  beneath  the  surface  are  very 
few,  and  they  are  lacking  in  that  unquestionable  proof  of  posi- 
tion which  is  necessary  in  such  eases.  This  grotesque  image 
Ax>m  Marlboro,  Stark  county,  Ohio,  if  it  was  in  place  at  t£e 
bottom  of  a  well  twelve  feet  deep,  would  rank  with  the  flint 
implements  fonnd  by  Boucher  de  Perthes  in  the  diluvium  of 
the  valley  of  the  Somme,  in  France.  Compared  with  the 
antiquity  of  the  drift  deposits  in  Ohio,  the  most  extreme  era 
claimed  for  the  mound  builders  is  a  very  small  fraction  of  time. 
Man  may  have  existed  in  Ohio  with  the  mastodon,  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  muak  ox,  horee,  beaver  and  tapir  of  the  drift  period, 
as  he  did  in  Europe,  bat  to  decide  such  a  question  the  proof 
ehonld  be  indispntable. 

Effigies  of  animals  carved  on  stone  are  more  frequent  than 
those  of  man.  They  are  generally  intended  as  an  ornament  for 
pipes,  and  are  better  executed  than  the  human  effigies.  In  sculp- 
turing himself,  neither  the  Indian  nor  the  mound-builder  has 
shown  much  artistic  skill.  The  four  specimens  which  we  here 
produce  are  so  crude  and  even  grotesque  that  no  inference  could 
be  drawn  from  them  in  reference  to  me  facial  expression  of  the 
race.     For  animals,  the  expression  is  often  life-like  and  spirited. 
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For  those  fonud  upon  the  surface,  their  poBition  affords  no 
evidence  for  or  against  their  antiquity.  Those  from  mouDde  are 
probably  not  more  than  8,000  years  old.  Those  purporting  to 
be  from  beneath  the  natural  surface  in  nndisturbed  deposits 
would  imply  an  age  varying  with  each  specimen,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  its  surroundings.  The  one  from  Marlboro  is,  no 
doubt,  honestly  described  by  the  persons  who  were  present,  but 
their  attention  was  not  specially  directed  to  its  antiquity. '  It 
was  £ret  seen  aa  a  bucket  of  earth  was  emptied  at  the  mouth  of 
the  well,  and  may  have  fallen  in  from  the  surface,  or  very  near 
it.  Indians  on  the  northern  lakes  of  the  present  generation 
have  done  as  fine  effigy  carving  as  anything  found  in  the  ancient 
earth  mounds.  Some  of  their  work,  however,  is  very  coarse. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  moiind  builders  have  produced  better  and 
more  Bnisbed  animal  effigies  than  their  successors  the  red  Indian, 
but  the  difference  in  style  is  not  so  manifest  that  it  is  safe  to 
separate  their  respective  relics  on  this  basis  alone.  Many  of  the 
surface  finds  are  no  doubt  the  work  of  the  mound  builders.  In 
a  collection  of  which  nothing  is  known  of  their  location  or  their 
position  in  the  soil,  it  is  not  practicable  to  assort  them  accord- 
ing to  the  races  by  whom  they  were  fabricated. 

There  is  some  reason  to  conclude  that  there  were  people  on 
this  territory  prior  to  the  builders  of  the  mounds.  Our  cave 
shelters  have  not  been  much  explored,  but  as  far  aa  they  have 
been  examined,  the  relics  lying  at  the  bottoms  of  the  accumula- 
tions indicate  a  very  rude  people.  I  anticipate  that  we  shall 
find  here,  as  in  other  countries,  that  the  most  ancient  race  were 
the  rudest,  and  were  cave  dwellers.  I  have  seen  at  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  river,  fire  hearths  more  ancient 
than  the  earthworks  at  that  place.  Whoever  the  people  were 
who  made  these  fires,  they  must  have  had  arrow  points,  war 
clubs,  and  stone  ax^  or  mauls.  But  we  have  at  this  time  no 
evidence  to  connect  such  a  primeval  race  with  the  human  effi- 
gies scattered  throughout  Ohio.  These  effigies  present  no  uni- 
formity of  type,  and,  therefore,  cannot  represent  nice  features. 
They  approach  nearer  to  the  North  American  savage  than  any 
other  people,  bat  are  so  onconth  that  they  are  of  little  or  no 
ethnological  value.  There  was  no  school  of  art  among  either 
the  cave  dwellers  the  builders  of  the  mounds,  or  the  more  recent 
Northern  Indians,  which  was  capable  of  a  correct  representa- 
tion of  the  human  face.  These  effigies  must  have  been  the 
result  of  the  fancies  of  idle  hoars,  produced  under  no  system, 
and  with  no  uniformity  of  purpose.  They  thus  have  no  mean- 
ing which  the  historian  or  antiquarian  can  lay  hold  of  to  advance 
hie  knowledge  of  the  prehistoric  races.  The  ancient  painters 
and  sculptors  of  Central  America  have  not  left  specimens  of 
high  art,  but  they  are  far  above  those  of  North  America.  There 
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is  in  their  human  delineations  no  uniformity  which  gives  them 
iinifonnitj  as  the  t'epresentations  of  a  living  people.  Native 
artietfi  have  no  other  standard  than  the  persons  hy  whom  they 
are  surrounded.  The  Italian  heads  of  Christ  present  the  Italian 
features,  not  the  Jewish.  On  account  of  the  uniformity  of 
design  in  Central  American  statues  and  painting,  we  feel  a 
consciousness  that  we  see  in  them  the  prominent  features  of  the 
ancient  people  whose  ruins  remain  to  our  times.  We  cannot 
say  as  much  of  the  ruins  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  build- 
ers here  have  not  left  us,  like  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians, 
their  portraits,  nor  any  written  or  even  pictorial  record  of  them- 
selves. 

LETTER    OF    DB.    PEASE, 
UlsaiLUtN.  Apr  1 5. 1S8) 

Col.  Chakles  Whittlesey — 

Dear  Sir: — While  at  a  loan 
exhibition  at  Canton,  a  few 
weeks  since,  I  came  across 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  speci- 
men of  aboriginal  art,  a  pho- 
tograph and  drawing  of  which 
I  aena  you  incloeea,  the  for- 
mer being  about  one-third  and 
the  latter  exactly  one-half  the 
natural  size.  A  young  man 
seeing  that  1  was  intesested  in 

a  collection  of  stone  imple-  fi«™  no.  i.  one-turd  or  n.t™. 

ments  took  me  to  another  part  Nodme  ot  iron  a»,  vMa,  stuk  oooutj.  o. 
of  the  room,  and  from  an  obscure  comer  of  a  case  produced  the 
specimen  which  I  am  about  to  describe.  It  is  a  nodule  of  kid- 
ney iron  ore,  weighing  two  pounds  and  fourteen  ounces,  4  inches 
in  height  and  13|^  inches  in  circumference.  There  is  a  natural 
(apparently)  opening  through  the  base  of  the  nodule,  which  is 
4i  inches  long.  A  human  face  is  carved  upon  the  nodule  in 
relief,  2|  inches  in  length  and  1^  inches  across  the  forehead. 
Kadiating  from  the  for^ead  to  the  outer  limit  of  the  npper  part 
of  the  face  are  thirty-three  short  parallel  lines,  and  running 
back  from  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  are  marks  that  are 
evidently  intended  to  represent  some  kind  of  head  dress,  as  they 
look  not  unlike  feathers.  The  forehead  is  crossed  by  three  par- 
allel lines  that  look  like  wrinkles ;  the  nose  is  partly  gone,  so 
that  in  a  profile  view  it  hardly  shows  at  all. 

The  history  of  it  is  as  follows:  Eighty  years  ago  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Christian  Spangler  found  it  insome  woods  in  Plain 
township,  Stark  county,  when  catting  trees  te  build  a  house. 
After  be  died  his  son  came  in  possession  of  it,  and  when  he 
died  he  left  it  to  his  son.  who  is  the  man  of  whom  I  purchased 
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it.  He  parted  with  it  because  he  has  no  children  to  leave  it  to. 
I  was  well  eoiivinced  of  its  genninenese  before  purchasing.  A 
number  of  archEeologists  have  seen  it,  and  all  agreed  in  pro- 
nouncing it  genuine.  This  photograph  does  not  bring  it  out  as 
it  shoula;  it  looks  like  an  etching,  when  reality  the  face  is  in 
bold  relief,  A.  L.  Peabe. 

LETTKE    OF    ME.    KCHN, 

CunoN.  Ohio,  Jons  8th,  ISW. 

L.  Little,  Cleveland,  O. 

Dear  Sir :  I  hand  you  a  photograph 
of  a  rudely  cut  image  of  a  human  being, 
in  black  marble.  The  original  ie  about 
one-half  larger  than  ie  represented  in 
the  picture.  It  was  found  near  Marl- 
boro, Stark  coonty,  O.,  by  -some  work- 
men while  digging  a  well,  and  eaid  to  be 
twelve  feel  below  the  surface,  imbedded 
iu  sand  and  gravel.  The  gentleman  of 
whom  I  received  the  photc^raph  informs 
me  that  the  ground  had  never  been 
broken,  and  that  it  must  have  been  de- 
posited there  at  some  remote  period. 
You  will  observe  that  the  picture  shows 
a  front  and  side  view,  and  represents  the 
figure  seated  astride  of  a  stone.  The 
wnite  veins  of  marble  make  the  figure 
look  rather  comical  about  his  mug. 
Truly  youtB,  etc., 

K.  D.  KuHN, 

LETT£BB    OF    HB.    KITE. 

DA1UIOOTIIJ.B.  0.,  JSDDIir  81, 1878. 

Rebpeoted  Feiend  C.  Whittlesey  :  I 
forward  photographs  of  two  images  found 
in  this  part  of  our  State.  The  one  repre- 
senting a  head  (figure  No.  4),  I  now  have , 
in  my  poeeession  loaned  only.  It  was 
plowed  up  in  Carroll  county.  It  is  slightly 
disfigured  from  being  struck  by  the  plow, 
being  found  on  the  farm  of  Elias  Willard, 
near  Norristown.  The  other  image  from 
which  my  photo  was  taken  was  found  near 
Marlboro,  Stark  county,  though  it  is  quite 
possible  that  other  parties  have  had  it  pho-  Y\g  so  t  soadBtooe  siza 
tographed,  as  it  has  been  passed  around  into  °'i^-,^^,,^_c»,6a 
several  hands.     There  were  four  persons  aoQuty.obio—cabiQBtofC.G. 

...  c  3       _j    A.-S  OraenwDod.    Esq.,    MlservL 

present  when  it  was  found,  and  tiiey  arecftnouoouniy.dhio. 


depth  of  12  feet.     I  very  much  doubted 
the  fact  when  I  first  heard  of  the  depth,  Wc^- 


Is  dAHdedly  Indli 
more  manUest  tx 
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and  made  very  close  inquiry  with  regard  to  it.  A  iniuute  ac- 
count of  the  finding  was  written  at  the  time,  but  I  am  not  able 
to  lay  my  hand  on  it  at  present.  Of  this  I  am  assured  myself: 
that  the  persons  were  honest  in  their  statement,  or  what  they 
believed  to  be  a  fact,  yet  it  might,  as  sn^^sted,  have  fallen 
from  the  surface,  J.  L.  Kite. 

The  variegated  marble  of  which  No.  2  is  uiade  liaa  not  been 
found  in  Ohio  in  place.  Xo  attempt  was  made  in  this  rnde 
etatuet  to  carve  the  hands  or  feet.  On  atconnt  of  the  black 
portions,  especially  on  the  right  side  of  the  head,  this  figure 
looks  a  little  more  grotesque  than  if  the  stone  was  of  uniform 
color.  The  mouth  and  nose  are  bo  grossly  out  of  proportion  to 
the  head  and  body  that  it  is  probable  this  effigy  was  gotten  up 
as  a  burlesque. 


Chabi-es  Whittlksey  —  AV 
teemed  Friend:  I  send  thee  a 
photo  of  a  stone  image,  Xo.  3, 
found  near  the  Pennsylvania  line 
in  this  county,  while  the  making 
of  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal 
was  in  progress,  some  forty  years 
ago.  It  came  into  possession  of 
a  farmer,  who  in  building  a  new 
bam  had  a  niche  made  for  it 
where  it  became  the  target  for 
the  stones  thrown  by  all  the 
"  email  boys"  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  was  thus  sadly  damaged,  the 

chin,  lips,  nose  and  eyebrows  be-  pig.  no.  S.  one-tourtb  nature— Sanditone. 

inff    ViwiVpn    ttwnv         It   IiBR  Vippn  If  tho  iiboTo  ftgure h»d  not bssn  Boriouelv 

ing    nrOKen    awaj  ,       U   nas  Oeen  battered,  it  wonEi  be  tbe  beat  formed  hud 

aent  to  the  Smithsonian,  on  loan,  that  bn  tallBn  unJar  oat  obiervaUoo. 

Secretarj'  Baird  reports  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  accounted 
authority  there,  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  a  prehistoric 
relic,  and  that  it  was  probably  carved  on  the  point  of  some  pro- 
jecting rock. 

The  material  is  a  coarse  sandstone.  The  head  is  full  size.  It 
is  only  within  the  year  that  it  has  come  to  the  notice  of  those 
who  Mipreciate  its  value.  It  now  belongs  to  J.  F.  Benner  &  Son, 
New  Lisbon,  O.  Respectfully,  thy  friend, 

J.  L.  Kite. 
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ANCIENI-  QUARTZ  WORKERS  AND  THEIR  QUARRIES  IN 
■  MINNESOTA. 


Read  »t  the  Ueetlng  of  tha  UlDUSMta  HlBtoilcal  Soolety,  In  Febrauy,  IBSO. 

Members  uf  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  who  have  read 
State  Geologist  Winchell's  report  of  1877  upon  liis  reconnois- 
sance  iuto  MorriBon  couuty,  have  doubtless  been  interested  in 
his  account  of  the  quartz  chips  discovered  by  him  at  Little  Falls, 
as  also  in  the  accompanying  synopsis  of  scattering  terrace 
remains,  heretofore  brought  to  light  by  various  agencies  at 
various  other  points  withiu  the  boundaries  of  Minnesota.  As 
certain  of  these  facts  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  present  study  in 
pre-historic  life,  one  may  venture,  presumably,  to  indicate  them 
briefly.  Everyhody  understands,  of  course,  that  the  term  pre- 
historic is  a  vague  one,  covering  a  multitude  of  our  ignorances; 
and  that  antiquarian  research  is,  at  the  present  time,  lai^ely 
directed  toward  the  work  of  disentangling  its  lost  eras  from 
each  other,  and  adjusting  relations  among  its  epochs  and 
peoples. 

It  is  no  longer  enough  to  label  our  arch^ological  material  as 
merely  prehistoric;  science  now  demands  more  precise  significa- 
tions. Did  such  or  such  an  object  originate  with  the  old  Norse 
adventurers,  we  ask,  for  instance,  or  with  pre-Columbian  red 
Indians,  or  with  the  Mound  Builders?  Or  was  it  the  work  of 
that  mysterious  race  of  human  animals  who  inhabited  the  land 
before  the  glacial  epochs  ended,  and  who  burrowed  in  dens  and 
caverns,  and  left  the  story  of  their  lives  cut  into  a  few  bandfuls 
of  stone  rubbish  ?  Professor  Winchell's  report  touches  archie- 
ology  at  a  co-glacial  or,  perhaps,  an  inter-glacial  epoch,  and 
embraces  the  following  significant  points: 

First.  He  discovered  in  Morrison  county,  at  several  places 
along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  river,  as  at  Little  Falls,  Pike 
Kapids  and  at  Little  Elk,  a  gi-eat  nuniber  of  unwaterworn  quartz 
chips,  some  few  of  which  he  <rancei\ed  to  have  been  artificially 
shaped.  This  view  of  the  case  was  afteiwards  supported  by 
competent  authority. 

Secondly.  The  professor  very  logically  concludes  the  quartz 
workers  to  have  inhabited  these  shores  before  the  mound  build- 
ers, since  he  found  quartz  chips  abounding  in  a  stratum  of  the 
river  terrace,  which  underlies  mounds  and  other  earthworks 
constructed  in  the  immediate  vicinity- 
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Thirdly.  The  professor  snggests  the  probability  that  the 
Little  Falls  quartz  workers  were  palseolithic  men,  using  the  term 
palaeolithic  to  indicate  the  period  which  ended  with  the  last 
glacial  epoch.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  term  in 
question  is  often  also  loosely  applied  to  stone  remains  in  a  sense 
quite  irrespective  of  their  aiicientiiees.  Thus  rude  stone  imple- 
mentB,  eo  called,  like  those  unearthed  at  Little  Falls,  are  denomi- 
nated palieolitbic,  while  the  finer  stone  objects  originating  among 
more  highly  civilized  people  are  classed  as  neolithic,  and  thia 
somewhat  coofasing  usage  holds,  even  when,  as  occasionally 
happens,  the  cruder  workere  are  the  more  modern  race.  The 
stone  remains  of  California  exhumed  by  Prof.  Whitney  from  a 
depth  of  150  feet,  70  feet,  and  so  on,  must  be  very,  verj-  ancient, 
but  they  are  called  neolithic  because  of  their  superior  charac- 
teristics. 

It  is  a  disputed  point  among  American  scientists  whether  the 
remains  found  from  time  to  time  along  onr  river  terraces,  etc., 
are  referable  to  a  post-glacial  folk  or  to  co-glacial,  inter-glacial 
or  pre-glacial  peoples.  The  gist  of  the  difficulty  lies  largely  in 
the  scattering  and  accidental  positions  occupied  by  the  remains 
in  question  when  discovered.  It  is  easy  to  doubt  in  detail  the 
antiquity  of  a  spear  head,  a  scraper,  or  an  ancient  hammer,  or 
of  a  few  bones  picked  up  here  and  there,  when,  had  the  same 
objects  been  known  to  be  essentially  placed,  that  is,  had  they  been 
found  clearly  occupying  the  positions  in  which  they  were  put 
bj'  the  races  originating  them,  the  question  of  their  real  char- 
acter would  not  be  open  to  discussion  at  all.  The  Little  Falls 
quartz  workings  undeniably  occupy  just  such  a  place,  and  to 
this  fact  they  owe  an  invportance  which  is  no  doubt  destined  to 
make  them  the  object  of  national  study.  , 

Besides  the  surface  quartzes  reported  by  Prof.  Winchell,  there 
exists  at  Little  Falls  a  stratified  deposit  of  ancient  quartz  objects, 
consisting  of  finished  and  unfinished  implements  and  cores  in 
variety,  together  with  what  might,  I  think,  be  called  ilake 
blocks ;  that  is,  blocks  of  sizes  convenient  for  transportation  and 
handling,  which  appear  to  be  designed  to  be  flaked  into  knives 
and  other  implements,  and  which  have  been  chipped  into  con- 
venient figures  affording  the  required  outline. 

The  deposit  in  question  is  situated  within  a  terrace  bluff  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  upon  the  east  side.  It  lies  at  the  base  of  a 
gentle  elope  which  there  intersects  both  the  level  surface  of  the 
terrace  proper  and  the  steeper  terrace  bank.  The  deposit  occu- 
pies the  line  of  junction  between  the  slope  and  the  terrace  bank 
and  runs  back  from  this  line  horizontally  eastward  into  the 
terrace.  The  spot  likewise  forms  the  bottom  of  an  irregular 
north  and  south  notch  in  the  crest  of  the  terrace  bluff,  the 
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ground  inclining  gently  toward  it  not  only  from  the  east,  but 
also  from  the  south  and  north.  The  place  indeed  constitutes  a 
sort  of  natural  spout  through  which  a  good  deal  of  drainage  is 
effected.  By  this  latter  agency  the  surface  soil  has  been  gradu- 
ally eaten  away  from  the  spot  nearly  down  to  the  hard  pan. 
The  present  depth  of  earth  therefore  over  these  quartzes  afitords 
no  criterion  of  their  t^. 

These  quartzes,  as  fiir  as  yet  observed,  occupy  an  irregular 
stratum  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  which  is  from  sixteen  inches, 
perhaps,  to  three  or  four  feet  below  the  turf  at  top,  this  accord- 
ing to  distance  north  or  south  of  the  spot  at  present  exposed 
where  the  soil  above  is  thinnest.  The  quartzes  lie  upon  a  bed 
of  soil  of  the  same  character  with  that  above  them,  both  of 
which  contain  occasional  water-worn  stones,  but  no  angular 
material  whatever.  The  quartzes  when  exposed  are  of  the  color 
of  the  soil,  and  they  have  edges  so  freah  and  sharp  that  one 
often  cut  one's  fingers  with  them  in  digging  them  out.  Some 
few,  very  few  of  tnem,  bear  minute  dark  colored  crystals  upon 
the  surface.  The  contents  of  the  stratum  are  of  different 
varieties  of  massive,  opaque  quartz,  much  of  which  has  quite 
evidently  been  selected  with  an  eye  to  rude  esthetic  effect,  being 
mottled,  spotted  and  otherwise  variegated.  Some  of  these 
varieties  at  present  abound  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
while  others  occasionally  appear  in  the  coarse  river  wash  along 
the  shore,  and  in  erratic  boulders.  The  compact  varieties  retain 
their  natural  luster  unimpaired,  but  those  of  looser  structure 
look  dull  and  corroded.  A  wagon  track  leading  down  to  the 
river  cuts  the  deposit  into  north  and  south  sections,  it  having 
broken  down  and  carried  away  a  strip  through  the  midst  from 
one  to  two  feet  in  depth  and  some  seven  to  nine  feot  wide,  the 
debris  of  which  are  scattered  about  immediately  below  to  the 
distance  of  between  one  and  two  rods. 

In  the  wagon  track  itself,  which  is  only  used  occasionally,  lie 
small  implements  more  or  less  in  fragments,  and  some  larger 
ones,  as  hammers  and  the  like,  in  an  entire  state,  together  with 
lumps  of  unworked  and  partially  worked  material.  These  all 
lie  closely  intermingled  and  compacted  with  water-worn  rubbish 
which  corresponds  in  position  and  general  appearance  with  that 
characterized  by  Prof.  Winchell  as  "hard  pan,  probably  belong- 
ing to  the  first  glacial  epoch."  See  Geological  Survey  of 
Minnesota  for  1877,  page  55,  figure  6.  The  wagon  track  above 
mentioned  is  here  worn  down  to  a  level  below  that  of  the  original 
quartz  stratum,  and  exposes  the  latter  on  either  side,  but  not 
conspicuously.  The  quartz  implements  are  crudely  shaped  and 
are  exceedingly  rude  and  apparently  undifferentiated  as  to 
design.     The  limits  of  this  deposit  are  not  yet  exactly  defined 
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in  any  direction.  Over  it  at  one  point  is  the  stump  of  a  good 
sized  tree,  decayed  to  the  ground.  In  prodding  in  at  the  aide 
among  its  roots,  at  the  level  of  the  quartz  workings  I  came  upon 
a  neet  of  round  water-worn  stones  all  of  similar  shape  and  size. 
They  were  lying  looeely  piled  together,  and  the  fact  of  their 
ouiform  size  with  that  of  their  position  made  it  seem  as  if  they 
might  once,  previous  to  the  growth  of  the  tree,  have  formed  an 
artificial  heap.  They  must  have  numbered  twenty  and  perhaps 
many  more.  It  would  appear  poseible  that  they  might  at 
some  time  have  been  placed  upon  the  side  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  it. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  intelligent  student  of  the  situa- 
tion that  the  quartzes  sealed  up  within  this  horizontal  fissure  in 
the  soil  belong  to  an  ancient  manufactory  of  such  objects,  in 
situ.  This  view  of  the  case  is  substantiated  by  a  variety  of 
circumBtances,  prominent  among  which  are  the  following: 

First.  The  presence  upon  the  groimd  of  tools  suitable  to 
manufacturing  purposes.  I  have  found  among  the  angular 
quartz  lumps  lying  on  the  hard  pan  a  lap-stone  roughly  hollowed 
out  npon  the  upper  surface,  and  probably  fashioned  from  some 
convenient  water-worn  slab.  It  corresponds  pretty  well  in  size 
and  general  appeaiance  with  specimen  197,  figured  in  Abbott's 
Stone  Age  in  New  Jersey  as  a  portable  com  mill.  The  latter 
implement  is,  however,  more  abruptly  and  conspicuously  hol- 
lowed than  the  Little  Falls  specimen.  The  latter  appears  to  be 
slaty  material,  and  I  should  like  to  see  it  submitted  to  inspection 
under  a  microscope.  I  also  picked  up  near  the  lap-stone  an 
angnlar  club  or  hammer  of  similar  stone.  The  latter  had  been 
chipped  to  its  present  shape  without  rounding  off  its  surfaces. 
I  likewise  took  out  of  the  quartz  stratum  itself  a  stone  hammer 
of  another  description,  and  one  finds  in  the  workings  numbers 
of  quartz  hand-hammers  and  the  like. 

Second.  The  quantity  and  shape  of  the  chips  upon  the  gi-ound 
point  to  the  same  conclusion.  Most  of  the  finer  chips  contained 
in  that  part  of  the  stratum  which  has  been  broken  down  by  the 
wagon  track,  and  which  is,  of  course,  most  accessible,  have 
indeed  been  either  quite  washed  away,  or  plimged  into  the 
interstices  of  the  hard  pan.  Yet  one  finds  occasional  spots 
where  chips  stick  in  the  soil  as  if  they  had  just  been  fiaked  off. 
At  one  place  I  observed  the  chips  were  all  thin  and  small,  as 
though  derived  from  objects  finished  up  at  that  point.  At  other 
spots  appear  triangular  fragments  which  have  clearly  been  stnick 
from  the  backs  of  knives  and  the  like,  as  well  as  chips  from  the 
pointed  and  rounded  extremities  of  implements. 

Third.  The  existence  among  these  objects  of  a  great  amount 
of  material  in  actual  process  of  manufacture,  is  a  circumstance 
of  similar  import. 
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The  quartz  flake  blocks  mentioned  above  constitute  an  im- 
portant element  of  the  unfinished  work  and  are  most  interesting 
objects  of  archaiological  researchea. 

As  to  the  surface  chippings,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  boulder  quartz,  whicti  has  been  poanded  up  and 
strewn  al>out  the  shores  by  boys  and  other  idlers.  Besides  this, 
however,  there  are  worked  implements  and  chips  scattered 
abundantly  in  spots  here  and  there  upon  the  river  slopes  and 
terrace  banks.  Yet  I  flud  but  few  of  these  upon  the  terrace 
tops  proper.  Indeed,  just  within  the  radius  of  my  own  local 
observations,  these  chippings  only  appear,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
at  points  upon  the  terrace  top  which  seem  to  have  had  the  sur- 
face soil  washed  away,  or  disturbed  in  some  manner.  At  such 
spots  one  may  often  pick  up  a  few  implements,  possibly  of  one 
sort,  and  on  looking  closely  one  frequently  finds  these  associ- 
ated with  chips  and  nnfinished  woi'k,  quite  as  if  the  artisan  had 
conveyed  a  block  of  material  hither  and  here  seated  himself  to 
work  it  up.  In  illusti-ation  I  inention  the  fact  that  after  a  heavy 
rain  I  once  picked  up  in  a  foot-path  about  half  way  down  the 
terrace  bank  a  perfect  quartz  arrow  point.  Recollecting  former 
observations  I  soon  afterward  retumed  to  the  spot  and  there 
gathered  from  the  soil  some  dozen,  more  or  less,  of  these  points, 
partially  blocked  out,  together  with  a  quantity  of  chips  evi- 
dently struck  from  them. 

As  yet  it  is  not  clear  that  the  ari-ow  point  instanced  and  the 
other  quartzes  are  attributable  to  the  same  race,  since  thus  far 
no  implements  of  the  sort  have  been  discovered  to  be  common 
to  the  river  banks  and  the  quartz  sti-atum.  But  in  other  cases 
the  connection  between  the  scattering  classes  of  work  and  the 
central  deposit  is  obvious,  the  general  type  and  workmanship  of 
the  two  systems  being  identical. 

Last  season  I  discovered  in  the  soil  of  the  river  bank,  near  the 
water,  a  shell-shaped  instniment,  the  name  and  use  of  which  is 
unknown  to  me.  This  I  added  to  my  collection,  but  near  the 
spot  appeared  fragments  of  similar  articles,  which,  to  my  regret, 
I  did  not  secure.  The  shell  shape  was  quite  fresh  and  sharp  at 
the  edges,  and  was  also  of  better  workmanship  than  the  most, 
and  having  at  the  time  seen  nothing  like  it,  I  was  inclined  to 
believe  both  it  and  the  arrow  point  to  be  the  work  of  a  com- 
paratively modern  people — perhaps  of  the  mound  builders.  Last 
October,  however,  I  took  from  the  quartz  workings  here  three 
implemente  of  the  same  description  with  the  shell  shapes  in 
diiferent  stages  of  manufacture. 

It  is  to  be  trusted  that  the  facts  detailed  in  this  paper  may  be 
verified  in  the  immediate  future  by  archseological  experts;  but, 
however  this  may  eventuate,  we  cannot  expect  the  resulting  con- 
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elusions  to  be  definitely  eetablished  until  the  accompaDying 
geolt^cal  etandtirds  shall  be  fixed  with  absolutely  ecietitifie  pre- 
cision by  a  complete  survey  of  Morrison  county.  Naturally  it 
is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  precise  point  occupied  by  the 
remaiue  in  question  in  the  scale  of  the  glacial  epochs  till  the 
drift  features  of  the  place  are  better  understood  than  now.  Still 
there  are  many  facts  of  the  situation  which  are  by  no  means 
open  to  doubt.  We  know,  for  illustration,  that  besides  being 
paleeolithic  in  character,  these  quartz  implements  are  the  remains 
of  a  palfeolithic  age,  because  they  are  imbedded,  somewhat  deeply 
BO  indeed,  in  a  drift  deposit  which  is  certainly  glacial,  whatever 
its  other  and  relative  chnracteristics  may  yet  prove  to  be.  We 
know  further,  that  the  quartz  stratum  containing  these  objects 
must  once  have  been  upon  the  surface,  which  latter  must  have 
been  terra  firma  and  situated  at  a  level  a  certaiu  number  of  feet 
below  the  present  terrace  top  since  deposited.  It  is  likewise 
clear  that  the  underlying  hardpan  of  the  first  glacial  epoch,  if 
BDch  it  be,  together  with  the  material  now  represented  by  the 
few  inches  of  soil  intervening  between  the  quartz  and  the  hard- 
pan  had  attained  their  present  development  previous  to  the 
origin  of  the  quartz  stratum.  Prof.  Winchell  somewhere  records 
the  opinion  that  between  the  first  and  second  glacial  epochs  a 
considerable  interval  of  time  may  have  elapsed,  during  which 
forests  may  have  flourished  not  unlike  those  now  in  possession 
of  the  soil.  Should  future  researches  corroborate  this  theor)-,  it 
may  be  found  that  the  precise  period  in  question  is  that  in 
which  Little  Falls  quartz  workers  peopled  this  part  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley.  Appearances  all  indicate  that  these  "rude  quartz 
implements"  were  finally  submerged  by  a  flood,  gentle  in  its 
action,  probably  of  long  continuance  and  perhaps  foreseen  by 
the  palfeolithic  men  interested.  The  disposition  of  small,  smooth, 
water-worn  pebbles  in  the  interstices  of  the  stratum  shows  this, 
as  likewise  does  the  fact  that  collections  of  implements  of  one 
sort  are  not  unfrequently  met  with,  a  portion  of  which  will, 
perhaps,  be  uuflniehed  and  the  remainder  completed.  No  such 
systematic  arrangement  of  material  would,  of  course,  be  possible 
had  the  quartz  been  strongly  agitated  by  ice  or  powerful  currents. 
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THE  RABBIT  AND  THE  GRASSHOPPER:  AN  OTOE  MYTH. 

T 

TRANBLATED  BY  BBV.  J,  OWEN  DORSBY,  OMAHA  AGENCY,  NEB. 

There  was  a  villa^  of  grasshoppers.  (Now  Wakanta,  a 
Great  Spirit,  gave  men  tobacco.)  And  all  the  grasBhoppere 
wished  to  take  tobacco  fre«n  men.  Again  Earth  said,  "My 
graDdeon,  let  us  two  go  to  the  grasahopper  village.  Wakanta 
gave  tobacco  to  your  uncles,  and  the  grasshoppers  have  taken 
all  away  from  them.  Tlierefore,  let  us  two  go."  "Yea,"  said 
the  Rabbit.  Then  the  Kabbit  and  his  grandmother  went  to- 
gether, and  they  reached  the  grasshopper  village.  And  when 
uiey  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  the  old  woman  said 
again,  "My  grandson,  what  you  decide  to  do,  bo  do."  And  the 
Rabbit  cried  out.  When  he  cried  out, he  shook  the  whole  earth 
with  his  voice.  And  the  grasshoppers  said,  "Wa!  A  very  bad 
god  has  come  hither.  We  shall  be  exterminated."  And  the 
grasshopper  chief  took  some  tobacco,  and  gave  it  to  the  Rabbit. 
And  he  gave  it  to  his  grandmother,  and  the  old  woman  put  it  in 
her  sack.  And  he  cried  out  again  the  second  time,  and  again 
he  shook  the  earth  more  than  before.  And  the  grasshoppers 
said,  "Hau !  It  will  be  bad  for  us  (we  shall  be  in  a  bad  condition.) 
G-ive  ye  him  tobacco  again,  in  like  manner.  And  the  grass- 
hopper chief  took  some  tobacco,  and  gave  it  to  the  Rabbit  in 
like  manner.  "  Well,  grandmother,  here  is  the  rest-.  Take  it. 
It  will  be  easy  (to  get  the  rest.)"  Again  he  cried  out.  When 
he  cried  out  again,  he  shook  the  earth  with  his  voice  more  than 
ever.  Again  they  said,  "Well,  they  are  very  bad.  They  have 
come  very  close  to  ns.     Well,  in  like  manner,  give  ye  to  them." 

Again  the  grasshopper  took  some  tobacco,  and  gave  it  to  the 
Rabbit.  And  he  said,  "Well,  grandmother,  they  will  be  very 
easy  (to  overcome.)  Again,  here  is  the  rest,  the  tobacco."  "Well, 
my  grandson,  that  will  do,"  she  said.  And  she  took  the  tobacco. 
And  when  he  cried  out  again,  he  made  the  whole  earth  shake 
many  times,  worse  than  formerly.  And  all  the  grasshoppers 
flew  upward.  The  grasshoppers,  taking  some  tobacco  in  their 
mouths,  flew  away.  Therefore,  they  are  just  as  if  they  chewed 
tobacco;  and  (something)  dark  yellow  their  mouths  send  out. 
The  old  woman,  taking  the  tobacco,  scattered  it  over  the  laud. 
All  the  seed  came  up,  and  it  grew  on  the  earth. 


wan'shike*   ranyi*  wo-kun',     Etinan'thacepr6ke''-khGi*  rinyi 

man  Cobacoo  tham  Ha  gnve.      And       graBibopper  all  -  vary        tobacoo 
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a'ahike       wa'kim'the       kfinra.  ^     Shik^      Mayan®     iwana, 

man  to  tsks  from  thain         viahsd.  Again  EbtOi  apeaUsg, 

"Hintakwi,^  nan'thace    cina    hinwin're    to.      Dhiceka    rAnyi 

~"     ~       '  '  Tillage       uB-tin>  go         lei  Tbjvade       tobaooo 


Wakan'ta    wokQn    shke    nanthace  pr6kewandahe^°  ki;'^  ar^ci 
QrsatSplrit  gsTethem    irben     gmihappsr         all      take  tram  them ;      tbenlon, 

hinwin're  to."  "Hfln'ee,"!'  e  miBheift'e.'*  Eta  mishcifi'e  ikan''* 

na-^wo-go     lot.'  'Yes,'  iald       Rabbit.  And         Babbit  grandmothar 

'krito'kre-na  iwarawi.'^  Et4  nao'thace   cina  i'tahiwi.^*    Cina 

0}  irltb  his  own  Ing    they  vent.       And       graiihopper     Tillage    at  Oiey  anrlved.  Ylllafs 

cec^tahiwi.  Shik^,  "Hint^wi^  ton'-to  iin    i'shru'kran  shke 

border  ftt  thsT  MiivKI.   Again,       mygraudaou,     bow     to   do      rou      decide       U 
ikii  nnre,"  e  in&ehiAe.  Eti  mishcifie  h6ton.'  ^  H6ton  ehke  m&yan 

«o       do,'     nld  old  woman.    And  Babbit     b«wl«d.        CdsdonK  vben      land 

proke  rabubn'the.  Eti  nan'thace,"  W&  1  Wakan'ta  pi'- 

all    he  ihook  many  ttmea  with  month.    And     grauhoppen    Wa  I  Qod  good 

ghknnye  tan'ra  ijan'  'ci'ke.     Sh^nawawihi  bniye  ke',"  e.     Et4 
ncrt  great      one       come.         Enough  ui  make      wil^  said.   ,   Then 

nan'thace  t6tanhA'^  nab&  rAnyi  t6  rii'the— na  miabcin'e  okun'. 

gnaihopper  chief  the       tobacco  Boms       taking,  Babbit  he  gave  to. 

Eta     ikUii'     o'kr^un.      Et4    in^hille    nabd    wdsha    o'kMyu. 

Then  grandmother  be  itaie  to.        Tben      old  womim         the  saak  pat  m. 

£ti    ebik^    inuban    h6ton;      sbik^    ni4-yau    Sta     rabiibu'tbe. 

Then     ogiln,    leoond  time  cried  oat :  igRtn  land       beyond        ibook  it. 

Sbik^,     "Hail !     pishkunye,  tinyi     ke.     EAnyi     sbik^    ithk^ 

Again,  O I  good  -  not  wo  ihall  be.       Tobacco  again   in  like  maimer 

ofeun'wire."     SbiktS  nan'thace  titanhi  nahA  rdnyi  t6  rii'tbe-na 
giTe  ye  to  biro.'      Again      graasfaopper      ohlet  the     tobaoooaome      taUng, 

mlshein'e       ithk^       ofenn'.     "Han,    hiftkuny^,  u'ti  ce  are  ke. 
Babbit      in  like  manner  he  gBTe.         'Well,   my  grandmothei.  rest,  this      t>  It 

Sbik^    sbUn    b6ton. 

Again  jolt  OTied. 

8bik^    b6ton    ebke    miyan    S'takhci       rahdhn'the.         Shike, 
A^in         eried        when         land        beyond  Tety  he  ibook  many  Umei.  Again, 

"Hani  piehknnye  tanranye  ke.     Asbkikhci  acinye  ke.     Hau! 

OhI  not -good  great- Uwy.  Close -Tery       come -they.  Oht 

ithk^         woknu'wir^,"     4nye.       Shik^   nan'thace  rinyi    t6 

In  like  manner,     ^ve  yetotliem,''       they  (aid        Again,       graiehopper     tobaooo  ioma 

ni'tbe-na  miebcine  ofeun'.     Et4,  "Haul     hiflkuny^,  w6mafik- 

taUng  Babbit        he  gave.       Then,    'Well,       my  grandmotiiBr,  easy 

ekbcinye   bniye   ke,"    6.     Sbik4,   "U'ti    c6    ar^    ke,    ranyi." 

Tcry    they  Trill       be,'    taip.  Again,       'Beit,       this       la         it,        tobacco.* 

"Hau,     bintakwd,   'kasbfln'khci  ki,"  4.     Eta  rd'the  ke  rdoyi. 

'Well,       mygiaadBOn,  euongb  very        lald.       Titea    look,  tobacco. 

Sbik^     inuban  hoton  ebke  mdyan  pr6ke  6'takbci  ribdbn'tbe. 

Again,     second  time     nried,       when       land  all       beyond  very  he  made  ahaka. 

Et&   nan'tbace   enab^   pr6ke  kitan'nye  maR'kri'ta.     Nan'thace 
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khci;       eta      i       eta  we      'thi-shewe-thke-khci      aghewenye. 

m?;  Tben    luouUi        their  o«llow    duk       Oiey       T«7  Ihayiendont 

Eanyi  rii'the-iia  raiyaii  i'ti  u'^ra       'pd,       inishine.     Eta  thu 

Tobaoco  tsking  load       there  ■sattered    threw  awsy  old  woman.      Then  aaed 

pr6ke     aghewe ;     etA  miyaii     aghewe.     'Kahiitan. 

Kll  0(un«  np;        thou       land  came  up.  Ho  fu, 

NOTES,— Tboagb  the  myth  I*  here  given  u  dictated,  the  Bentencea  are  not  in  the 

1 1 — ji  empiOTod  in  such  uuistlODB.    Thna,  tho  regular  fona  of  tbo  flr»t  and  aeoond 

a  >_      .  ..g  napthxe  ciDft  iyau  I'taoanimyB  ke,  the  laat  word  being  con- 

-' ka.  It  U  Bald.    Ane  Wokanta  wBDBbifae  r&nyl  nokun 


WtnQebago";~ky,K^rn'«a«rc.,CIwH 


is  would  Iw.duki  khdbsnkbdbaDBbliH  tannangdliai 


aoaweiing  to  aka  And -ma.  are  wanting  In  tbe  Otoe  Bentence,  though  they 
following  abbrevlfltions  ue  emplDj-Bd:  Dh,.  Dbegiha  (Omaha,  Pankal ; 


.  ,  langdban,  yiHaae;  'M,  tent. 

S,  I'ta-nane,  fr.  I'ta,  tbure ;  nana,  art.  pron,,  tbe  eurvmnear  objaot,  referring  here  to 
the  Bhape  of  tbe  tribal  oamp ;  Dh..  eded|.dhan,  edi^dhan. 

3.    Wan-ahUte.  or,  wao-kbaMke ;  W.,  wankehiga-ra ;  Dh.,  K.,  nUtaablnga. 

i.  Banyl,  W.,  danl-na;  Dh.,  nlnl;  D..  oandi:  Os.,  nanehl  (nacibU,  Max  vonWled.) 
Wokan,  pi.  object, Iromokun;  W.,  bokun.  alng.  obi,;  Dh,.  wa-'t,  pL,  '1,  aing.  ob.^  D.,wioB- 
ku.  pl..ob). ;  kn,  Binlg.  ob]. 

S.    Froke.  all  around  tbe  oajnp  alrcle  or  TlUue,  the  whole  Tillage  or  oaUon. 

e.    Khoi,  very;  Dh,  kbtl.  kbd:  D,,Uica. 

T.  Knora;  Dh..  gandliai  D.,  aln  :  W.,  -ihfialie  birfna:  C,  alnA.  L,  ba-kun-ta,  I  wlib; 
W.,-ah£ch-hlBr«-na;  Dh..  kan-bdha;  D.,  wa-cln. 

B,  Uayan,  earth,  land;  Dh,,  maiban;  W,.  man.  man-na;  D,.  uaeba,  maka.  The  C. 
*  7  '  oocretqKaida  wlthtlie  Db.'zh'  in  many  oaaeg:  a«  yao,  to  aleep,  Db.,  ^hau;  ye,  ibe: 
wa-ylee.  ba-ibUe ;  TlQ-e.  xhioga,  etd. 

9.    Hlntakwa,  O  my  grr'ndeon:  Dh.,  tushpa-dhan,  used  by  women;  tuBbpa-ba,  by 
man.    Tha  O.  dlattDgDlabea  between  grandson  and  granddangbt«.  but  tbe  Db.  doea  Dot. 
Wa-naahe,  pLob]..  from  nashe,  to  anatob  from,  dtprlva  of;  D.,  we-naahe,  trom 

□en ;  ban,  of  Otoe  women  ;  be,  ol  Db.  women ;  ke,  ol 

13.  Uisbolne,  W.,  wvehcinge-ra,  waahcWa^;  Dh.,  maabcinge;  D.,  maabtin,  maab 
tinea;  maehtin-eki.whLterabbrt:  OaaKe.  nt^tlneka.  j 

U.  Iktiu,  blB  grandmother :  Dh.,  i'kan  ;  D.,  kunahi-tku ;  blnknnyo,  O  my  grandmotlier ; 
Dh..  'kanha,  aaid  by  men. 

16.  Iwarawl,  from  iware.  to  goto  a  apaclfled  plaoe;  Db.,  edl  dbe;  D.,  ektaya.  In  pi.. 
Dh.,  edl  Bdbai ;  D..  ekta  yapi. 

IB.  I-ta-hlwl,— i'ta,  Dh..  eta,  to,  tbitfaer;  D.,  ekta;  aompare  W..  -eoa;  bl.  oommon  to 
0.,  D.  and  Db. ;  -wi.  dn.  A  pi.  ending ;  D.,  pi ;  Db.,  -L  &a  ceca-tahlwl,  from  oeoe,  border, 
inborb :  compare  Db.  Coda,  edge,  but  kanba.  border,  bound. 

IT.  Holon.  D..  baton,  botan  ;  Dh.,  hutan,  aold  of  the  ory  made  by  an  aDlmal.  Ba- 
bobu-lbe;  D„ya-buhuia;  Db„  dba-l-i - 

18.  Totaa.  Db,  nudaa  W.  toonn.  to 
Db.,  nudan-huiga ;  D.,  mdatan-bunka ; 
W.,  D.,aDdDb.,  have  other  HoidB  lor - 

Mayan,  the  Earth,  the  grandmother  of  the  Rabbit,  is  diatin- 
guished  from  mayan,  the  ground,  land.  She  calls  men  her  eons, 
and  women  her  daughters.  Therefore,  "the  men  are  your 
uncles  and  the  women  are  your  mothers,"  she  said  to  the  Rabbit, 
her  grandson. 

Notwitliatauding  the  Rabbit  appears  in  many  of  these  myths 
ae  the  great  benefactor  of  mankind,  he  is  not  considered  among 
tbe  gods. 

In  some  instances,  he  seems  to  be  confounded  with  "The 
Orphan,  who  lived  alone  with  his  grandmother."  This  orphan 
(in  C,  woninkhshifle ;  D.,  wahandhiahige),  has  adventures  as  a 
rabbit.  Such  a  personage  is  the  hero  of  a  Pawnee  tradition, 
told  me  by  an  Omaha. 
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Even  in  the  same  tribe,  there  are  different  versions  of  a  myth. 
For  example:  the  person  hilled  by  the  Babbit,  the  male  Winter, 
18  called  by  some  "He  who  makes  driving  enow  storms."  This 
person  need  to  go  out  to  a  high  bluff,  and  watch  for  the  hunters 
retoming  to  their  homes.  When  he  saw  as  many  as  he  could 
cany  home  on  his  back,  he  would  make  a  suow  ball,  and  bring- 
ing it  up  to  his  mouth,  he  would  say :  "  Wh  1  wh ! "  blowing  it  in 
every  direction.  This  would  bring  up  a  blinding  snow  storm, 
and  he  would  always  get  as  many  human  bodies  as  he  could 
carry. 


ON  THE  ALABASTER  QUARRIES  AND  FLINT  WORKS 

'     FOUND  IN  WYANDOT  CAVE.  q        .  ' 

BY  RBV.  UORACE  C.  JjK'VEY,  OF  FAIR  HAVEN,  CONN.         T 

Stalagmitic  deposits  in  thi?  country  have  usually  yielded  few 
objects  of  archaeological  interest.  This  is  due  partly  to  imper- 
fect exploration,  I  know  of  no  instances  in  which  a  systematic 
plan  has  been  carried  out,  of  cutting  vertical  slices  through  all 
deposits  down  to  the  true  cave-floor,  and  afterwards  subjecting 
each  barrow-load  to  inspection.  If  it  is  true  that  in  large  Amer- 
ican caverns  there  are  dry  chambers  of  ample  dimensions,  pref- 
erable for  abode  or  sepulture  to  places  whoso  condition  favors 
the  formation  of  dripstone.  In  such  dry  chambers  the  atmos- 
phere is  both  chemically  and  optically  pure,  being  free  from 
noxious  gases  and  from  floating  particles.  The  nitrous  earth 
also  has  antiseptic  properties,  favorable  to  the  preservation  of 
desiccated  human  bodies,  and  the  fibrous  textile  fabrics  accom- 
panying them,  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time."  Specimens  of 
such  natural  embalming  have  been  found  in  Short  Cave  and 
Salts  Cave,  and  perhaps  in  other  caves  in  Kentucky ;  though, 
contrary  to  erroneous  statements  repeatedly  made,  no  mummies 
have  been  found  in  Mammoth  Cave.  Two  skeletons  were  ex- 
humed near  its  entrance;  and,  farther  within,  remnants  of 
torches  and  other  proofs  of  Indian  visitation  abound.  Saltpeter 
miners  worked  over  many  acres  of  cave-earth  between  1812  and 
1815,  as  is  evident  from  the  huge  vats,  A  skeleton  was  also 
found  in  Luray  Cave,  Virginia,  which  I  had  opportunity  for 
examining  before  it  had  been  disturbed.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  the  remains  to  be  those  of  a  human  being.  The 
skull  19  imbedded  in  dripstone  to  the  depth  of  about  five  inches; 
bnt  whether  this  bed  is  a  solid  mass  or  only  an  incrustation,  I 
was  not  permitted  to  find  out.     I  also  found  an  arrow-head  in 
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Luray  Cave,  at  a  point  further  than  any  that  had  been  explored 
np  to  that  time,  and  reached  only  by  breaking  a  paaeage  through 
stalactites  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  and  that  must  have 
required  Eeveral  hundred  years  for  their  fonnation. 

My  main  purpoae,  however,  in  offering  this  paper,  is  to  sum 
up,  for  permanent  record,  the  archaeological  diecoverieB  thus  far 
made  in  Wyandot  Cave,  located  in  Crawford  county,  Indiana, 
five  miles  from  the  Ohio  river.  The  older  portion  of  it  was 
known  as  early  as  the  war  of  1812,  it  being  then  a  source  of 
supply  for  saltpeter,  which  was  carried  thence  to  Philadelphia, 
to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  On  my  first  visit 
to  Wyandot  Cave,  in  1854,  the  proprietor  showed  me  a  lai^ 
excavation  in  what  is  known  as  the  Pillar  of  the  Constitution,  at 
the  end  of  the  old  cave,  two  miles  from  its  mouth.  This  was 
thought  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  saltpetre  miners.  I  have 
a  different  explanation  to  offer.  This  did  not  occur  to  me  at 
once,  but  is  the  result  of  long-continued  observation.  I  regard 
the  excavation  as  an  alabaster-quarry  worked  by  Indians. 

The  main  design  of  this  paper,  however,  is  to  record  certain 
arcbeeological  discoveries  in  AVyandot  Cave.  This  Cave  is  located 
in  Crawford  county,  in  Indiana,  and  is  said  to  be  twenty-three 
miles  long.  It  was,  like  Mammoth  Cave,  worked  as  a  saltpetre 
mine  durmg  the  war  of  1812.  But  two  miles  of  it  were  known 
to  the  public,  till,  in  1850,  when  a  small  opening  was  noticed 
among  looee  fragments  of  atone.  On  removing  these,  a  scuttle 
was  found,  that  nad  every  appearance  of  being  formerly  used 
and  then  closed.  A  well  beaten  path  beyond  led  inward  amid 
smoke-stained  walls.  Charred  bits  of  hickory  bark  were  strewn 
about  in  abundance.  Many  poles  were  found,  from  five  to  eight 
feet  long,  all  saplings,  of  poplar,  sassafrae,  pawpaw,  or  some 
other  kind  of  soft  wood,  none  of  hickory  or  oak.  No  marks  of 
an  edge-tool  could  be  found  on  them;  but  each  had  been  pulled 
up  by  the  roota,  and  the  branches  twisted  off.  These  may  have 
served  a  double  purpose,  as  alpenstocks,  and  as  weapons  against 
wild  beasts,  whose  tooth-points  on  them  are  still  visible.  The 
proprietor,  Mr.  Kothrock,  pointed  out  these  evidences  of  Indian 
pre-occupancy  of  the  cave,  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit,  in 
1854.  An  orifice  known  as  the  anger-hole  had  at  that  time  just 
been  enlarged  from  about  six  inches  to  twenty-one  inches,  barely 
admitting  explorers  through  a  group  of  bulky  stalactites  to  a 
large  area  of  new  territory  beyond.  Centuries  must  have  passed 
since  any  one  had  threaded  that  narrow  aperture,  yet  there  in 
the  nitrous  earth,  soft  as  a  newly  raked  garden-bed,  wero  the 
moccasin  tracks  of  an  aboriginal  exploring  party  that  once 
searched  these  dim  avenues,  going  up  on  one  side  and  returning 
along  the  other.     I  noticed  not  only  that  these  were  made  by 
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feet  shod  by  moccasins,  but  that  the  parallel  footsteps,  with  heel 
and  toe  in  line,  were  such  as  an  Indian  would  make,  rather  than 
a  white  man,  who  usually  turns  his  toes  outward  in  walking. 
Visitors  have  now  obliterated  these  interesting  vestiges. 

Many  new  chambers  have  been  opened  since  then.  The  larg- 
eet  of  these  recent  discoveries  is  Milroy's  Temple,  in  which  no 
trace  of  Indians  has  yet  been  seen.  But  they  were  abundant  in 
a  room  first  entered  by  me  in  1878,  by  means  of  a  trench  dug 
by  the  guide  through  a  heavy  bank  of  indurated  clay.  Crawl- 
ing on  our  faces  for  nearly  twenty  yards,  we  found  ourselves 
where  I  am  confident  no  white  man  had  ever  been  before.  The 
apartment  was  about  forty  feet  long  and  eight  feet  high.  Two 
entire  torches,  the  ends  only  being  charred,  projected  from  a 
crevice  overhead.  Who  could  tell  when  these  extinct  flambeaux 
had  last  been  handled  ?  We  left  them  where  they  were  found. 
There  were  quantities  of  charred  bark  on  the  floor.  Wolf  tracks 
were  numerous,  as  well  ae  what  was  once  a  sleeping-place  for 
some  kind  of  animal.  Hence  we  called  the  chamber  "the  Wolfs 
Lair."  The  original  entrance  was  probably  at  the  end  farthest 
from  our  trench,  where  the  strata  curve  down  to  the  floor,  as  if 
the  rocks  had  at  some  time  tumbled  in.  The  place  can  hardly 
be  more  than  1200  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  though  it 
is  now  to  be  reached  only  by  a  long  detour.  In  ancient  times 
it  was  probably  a  locality  of  easy  and  frequent  resort. 

It  is  said  that  in  these  underground  regions  the  Indians  sought 
a  refuge,  an  abode,  a  sepulchre.  I  add,  that  so  far  as  Wyandot 
Cave  is  concerned,  they  also  sought  various  materials  useful  in 
the  barbaric  arts. 

Their  well-worn  paths  ran  by  deposits  of  potter's  clay,  and 
beds  of  the  finest  red  and  yellow  ochre.  This  substance  is  supe- 
rior to  what  is  usually  found  on  the  surface,  being  free  from 
gritty  impurities  and  earthy  admixtures.  In  its  moist  condition 
it  is  plastic,  and  when  dry  it  receives  a  high  polish  simply  by 
scraping  and  hand- burnishing.  Keduced  to  dust,  it  makes  an 
excellent  pigment.  What  is  more  probable  than  that  the  Indian 
availed  himself  of  supplies  so  easily  obtained,  and  so  suitable 
for  his  purposes  ?  This  may  be  regarded  as  merely  inferential, 
but  the  evidence  as  to  the  alabaster  quarries  and  flint  works,  is 
clear  and  couclhsive.  I  ofFer  it  as  the  resnlt  of  long  and  careful 
inquiry  and  personal  observation,  believing  it  to  be  a  valuable 
contribution  to  American  archfeology. 

ALABASTBB   QOAREIES. 

In  the  year  1854  the  original  proprietor  of  Wyandot  Cave 
called  my  attention  to  remarkable  spoliations  attributed  by  him 
to  the  saltpetre  mineis  of  1812,     The  chief  sin  laid  to  their 
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charge  wae  an  alleged  atteinpt  to  fell  a  splendid  Btalscto-stalag- 
mitic  column  known  as  the  Pillar  of  the  Conetitntion,  and  stand- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  old  cave,  two  miles  from  its  entrance.  I 
found,  however,  on  subsequently  exploring  what  is  styled  the 
new  cave,  opened  in  1850,  and  which  it  is  certain  that  the  salt- 
petre miners  never  saw,  injurier  done  to  other  columns  similar 
to  those  done  to  the  pillar  in  the  old  cave.  This  should  of  itself 
exonerate  them  from  the  charge  of  this  vandalism.  The  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  the  excavation  into  the  cohinin  might  be 
much  older  than  had  been  imagined.  But  in  order  to  imder- 
stand  the  proofs  by  which  this  theory  was  verified,  a  description 
of  the  pillar  is  necessary. 

It  is  about  40  feet  high,  75  feet  in  girth,  with  a  spreading 
base  300  feet  in  circumference.  The  material  of  which  it  is 
composed  is  a  white,  striated,  hard,  translucent  mineral,  slowly 
deposited  bj'  the  evaporation  of  water  freighted  with  carbonate 
of  lime.  This  has  been  kno^vn  from  ancient  times  as  alabaster, 
but  differs  from  a  softer  stone  bearing  the  same  name,  and  being 
sulphate  of  lime.  The  pillar  is  solid  and  homogeneous.  Its 
immense  weight  has  at  some  remote  period  caused  the  subjacent 
rocks  to  settle,  thus  opening  cracks  in  the  etalagmitic  base  many 
yards  long,  and  varying  in  width  from  an  inch  to  a  foot.  Some 
of  these  have  healed  over,  but  others  remain  open. 

Starting  from  these  crevices,  a  segment,  having  an  arc  of  30 
feet,  was  cut  from  the  base,  and  a  cavity  made  in  the  shaft  itself 
about  ten  feet  wide,  seven  feet  high,  and  five  feet  deep.  No 
one  doubts  that  this  was  done  artificially.  The  right  edge  of  the 
incision  runs  underneath  a  stalagmitic  wrapping  eight  feet  wide, 
and  ten  inches  thick  at  its  highest  part.  Inspection  shows  that 
drippings  like  those  now  healing  this  wound,  were  at  work 
before  it  was  inflicted,  and  that  the  cut  was  primarily  made 
through  a  mass  like  that  by  which  it  is  now  overlapped.  The 
region  above  ground  is  still  covered  by  forests ;  hence  we  know 
that  there  has  been  constancy  of  stalagmitic  growth.  Experi- 
ments as  to  the  rate  of  increment  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pillar 
show  that  while  stalactites  grow  an  inch  in  25  yeai's,  stalagmites 
grow  only  one-fourth  as  rapidly.  *.  e.,  one  inch  in  100  years.  1 
have  every  reason  to  believe  this  estimate  to  be  correct.  It  must 
then  have  required  luOO  years  for  the  wrapping  to  have  grown 
to  the  present  thickness  of  ten  inches,  and  tiiat  length  of  time, 
therefore,  has  elapsed  since  this  alabaster  quarry  was  worked. 
Confirmatory  of  this  calculation  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
fragments  thrown  out  from  the  pillar  are  cemented  over  cavities, 
where  clusters  of  exquisite  stalactites  have  had  time  to  form. 

Further  search,  in  1878,  revealed  the  implements  with  which 
the  ancient  quarrymen  wrought,  namely,  iiumerone  round  or 
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obloDg  quartz  bowlders,  extremely  hard,  and  of  a  size  suitable 
to  be  grasped  by  the  hand,  or  twieted  in  a  withe  and  swung  ae  a 
maul.  Itothrock,  who  has  been  familiar  with  the  cave  from 
boyhood,  and  who  now  owns  it  by  inheritance  from  his  father, 
denies  having  at  any  time  carried  any  snch  stones  into  it,  or  of 
any  one  else's  having  done  so  to  his  knowledge.  The  customary 
tool  for  getting  epecimens  is  a  hammer  or  hatchet.  The  clumsy 
Btone  pounders  would  be  used  only  by  those  who  had  no  better 
tools. 

The  theory  that  these  pounders  were  swept  in  here  by  some 
nndei^ronnd  stream  is  untenable  for  several  reasons.  Firet, 
barometrical  observation  shows  the  place  where  they  are  found 
to  be  twenty  feet  higher  than  the  entrance.  In  the  next  place, 
there  are  here  no  beds  of  sand,  or  gravel,  or  other  indications  of 
recent  fluviatile  action.  The  entire  region,  moreover,  lies  below 
the  line  of  glacial  drift.  Prof.  Collett,  the  State  Geologist  of 
Indiana,  who  has  thoroughly  explored  the  surface  of  Crawford 
county,  informs  me  that  the  cave  is  at  least  100  feet  below  any 
drift  he  has  yet  discovered.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  these 
small  bowlders  were  brought  by  hand  from  a  long  distance. 
Their  size  varies  from  four  inches  to  eight  inches  in  length,  and, 
although  nothing  has  been  done  by  art  to  modify  their  natural 
proportions,  they  seem  to  have  been  carefully  selected  as  to  their 
shape  and  fitaess  for  use.  Hard  ae  the  material  is,  their  ends 
are  Mattered  and  whitened  by  pounding.  It  is  my  conclusion, 
therefore,  that  they  were  used  by  Indians  in  breaking,  from  out 
this  alabaster  quarry,  blocks  of  a  size  convenient  and  portable. 
Qnite  probably  the  place  was  resorted  to  by  successive  genera- 
tions for  material  to  be  made  into  amulets,  ornaments,  discs  and 
images.  According  to  J.  Jones,  M.  D.,  such  articles,  made  of 
alabaster,  have  been  repeatedly  exhumed  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  I  learn  from  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird  that  similar  epecimens  of 
manafactured  alabaster  have  been  found  in  tumuli  in  Illinois. 
Hence,  they  should  also  be  looked  for  in  Indiana.  But  if  not 
foond  abundantly,  it  should  be  noted  that  although  this  kind  of 
alabaster  is  hard  and  durable  when  not  exposed  to  the  elements, 
it  is  fibrous  in  its  structure  and  liable  to  decay  on  exposure  to 
atmoepheric  Ttciseitudes,  as  was  proved  by  fragments  found  in 
a  crumbling  condition  just  outside  the  cave. 

As  has  been  already  remarked,  there  are  other  alabaster  quar- 
ries in  the  newer  portions  of  Wyandot  Cave.  One  of  these  is 
in  the  stalagmitic  mass  crowning  Monument  Mountain,  an  emi- 
nence 185  feet  high,  rising  under  a  dome  205  feet  high  and  1000 
feet  in  circumference.  The  stalagmite  is  about  twenty-five  feet 
in  diameter  at  its  base,  pyramidal  in  shape,  and  sustains  three 
statuesque  figures,  the  tallest  of  which  is  eight  feet  high.     I 
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observed  in  1878,  what  it  is  singular  no  one  had  remarked  upon 
before,  an  incisioD  in  the  baee  and  side  of  this  alabaster  pyra- 
mid, precisely  like  that  in  the  Pillar  of  the  Constitution. 
Searching  among  the  debris  below,  I  found  similar  fragments  uf 
alabaster  and  quartz  poundere.  In  the  South  Arm  of  the  cave 
a  different  quarrj'  was  noted,  iu  what  is  called  the  Pillared 
Palace.  Here,  instead  of  excavations  into  large  masses,  the 
smaller  columns  had  been  felled,  some  of  which  were  broken 
into  fragments,  while  a  few  still  remain  nearly  entire.  Quartz 
pounders  again  were  found  lying  under  the  limestone  ledges. 
It  is  added  that  in  all  cases  the  fractures  described  above, 
showed,  instead  of  a  sharp  edge  and  bright  surface,  as  true  of 
those  made  by  recent  visitors,  a  discolored  and  corroded  appear- 
ance befitting  their  antiquity. 

FLINT   WOKKS. 

The  proprietor  of  Wyandot  Cave  is  impressed  by  the  notion 
that  it  was  once  a  favorite  resort  for  bears.  He  exhibits  here 
and  there  "bear-slides,"  which  are  really  places  worn  smooth  by 
Indians  clambering  over  the  rocks.  In  like  manner,  for  about 
twenty-five  years,  he  has  pointed  out  some  "  bear-wailows, "  not 
far  from  the  Pillared  Palace.  These  are  circular  depressions, 
twenty  or  more  in  number,  eacli  a  yard  wide  and  a  foot  deep. 
A  thin  crust  of  clay  coats  them  over,  and  the  general  appearance 
agrees  very  well  with  the  name  they  have  borne  so  long.  About 
two  years  ago,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  proving  them  to  be  the 
relics  of  fiint-works.  Happening  to  remove  the  clay  crust  from 
beside  a  "bear-wallow,"  I  found  a  pile  of  asliesand  cinders,  and 
on  the  opposite  aide  a  quantity  of  flint  chips.  On  examination, 
each  wallow  was  seen  to  be  thus  surrounded  by  ashes  and  chips. 
Farther  search  brought  to  light  hundreds  of  blocks  of  flint,  each 
having  parallel  faces,  and  about  four  inches  long  by  one  and  one 
half  in  width,  and  one  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  Flint  nodules 
abound  here,  lying  in  rows  in  the  cave  walls,  and  occasionally 
in  bands  or  belts.  Each  has  a  coating  of  some  grey  mineral 
(that  may  be  discolored  flint),  and  between  them  is  usually  a  soft, 
chalky  substance,  easily  cut  by  a  knife.  A  freshly  fractured 
nodule  shows  a  bright,  black  surface,  in  contrast  with  the  dingy, 
faded  blocks  near  me  wallows.  This  change  of  color  is  due  to 
the  gradual  removal  of  the  traces  of  iron  found  with  the  silex. 
The  oblong  flint  blocks  may  have  been  rejected  cores;  or,  more 
probably,  they  were  split  into  this  form  simply  for  convenience 
in  transportation.  The  existence  of  such  quantities  of  flint  chips 
in  proximity  to  them  shows  that  arrow  making  had  gone  on  there 
to  a  certain  degree.  Founders,  like  those  in  the  alabaster  quar- 
ries, were  also  found  along  with  the  flint  blocks,  showing  by 
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what  meanB  tlie  nodules  had  been  fractured.  The  only  manu- 
factured article  dug  up  in  tbiB  epot  was  a  little  Btone  saucer, 
containing  a  soft,  black  aubstance.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
this  was  a  rude  lamp.  Search  at  the  month  of  the  cave  un- 
earthed quantities  of  flint  chips,  and  also  numerous  finished 
arrow-heads. 

The  question  has  been  raised.  Why  the  Indians  sliould  delve 
for  flint  balls  amid  the  dark  passages  of  a  cave,  when  quantities 
of  such  spheres  are  found  along  the  beds  of  streams,  and  else- 
where in  the  open  air?  The  reason  is  that  the  latter,  having 
been  exposed  to  the  elements,  are  deteriorated  in  quality,  and 
break  with  irregular  cleavage.  Hence,  the  Indians  sought  to 
obtain  flints  fresh  from  the  stratum  where  they  were  originally 
deposited,  and  which,  because  of  their  moisture,  readily  part 
into  quadrangular  prisms  under  the  hammer. 

Since  making  public  the  discovery  of  this  flint  mine  in  Wyan- 
dot Cave,  I  have  learned  of  flint-pits  excavated  along  Indian 
Creek  and  elsewhere,  in  Harrison  Connty,  Ind.;  and  Prof.  Col- 
lett's  observations  upon  their  peculiarities  serve  to  confirm  the 
conclusions  to  which  I  had  already  amved  independently,  as  to 
the  probable  date  of  these  works,  tlie  imph^nients  used,  and  the 
disposition  made  of  the  materials  obtained. 


ABORIGINAL  USE  OF  COPPER  IN  WAR  AND  PEACE. 

BY  PKOF.  .r.  11.  IIITLEK,  l,l..ll. 

At  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  .American  Antii^uarian  Society, 
in  April,  1879,  a  paper  by  Doctor  Valentini  on  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  copper  tools  was  presented,  and  the  same  was  printed 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  Xo.  T3,  pp.  81-112.  It  is  an 
admirable  article,  showing  extensive  and  discriminating  research 
in  that  long  explored  but  still  exhaustless  mine  of  Mexican 
archaiology, — Lord  Kingsborough's  collections,  as  well  as  in  the 
earliest  Spanish  chroniclers. 

It  is  just  because  Valentini  is  so  painstaking  and  in  general  so 
accurate,  that  an  error  into  which  he  has  fallen  is  likely  to  mis- 
lead, and  deserves  to  be  exposed. 

Speaking  of  the  Central  Americans  and  of  the  northern  red 
men,  he  says:  (p.  81.)  "Both  were  trained  to  the  practice  of 
war,  and,  strange  to  say,  both  had  invariably  abstained  from 
shaping  copper  into  any  implement  of  war,  the  metal  being  ap- 
propriated solely  to  the  uses  of  peace." 

But  the  latter  part  of  Valentini's  essay  forgets  its  beginning, — 
for  on  the  lOlst  page  he  says  that  the  Yncatecans  "fastened 
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their  copper  axes  into  the  top  of  a  wooden  handle,  one  side 
serving  as  a  weapon,  the  other  for  cutting  wood."  Again, 
(page  103),  he  shows  iis  a  cut  of  the  Nicaraguan  alaharlla  which 
he  says,  and  justly,  "has  the  shape  of  a  genuine  niedifeval 
battle-axe," 

It  is,  however,  in  reference  to  the  aborigines  of  the  north  that 
Dr.  Valeutini's  remark  that  "they  invariably  abstained  from 
shaping  copper  into  any  implement  of  war,"  strikes  me  with 
sui'prise.  Ko  copper  war-weapon  in  aboriginal  Wiscransin? 
More  than  three  years  ago  in  an  address  before  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  I  described  the  ancient  copper  implements 
deposited  at  Madison  in  the  Capitol  of  Wisconsin.  Among  them 
were  more  than  a  hundred  spear-heads,  most  of  them  made  for 
attachment  to  a  shaft  by  a  sort  of  bayonet  socket,  and  sometimea 
also  with  a  rivet, — the  tanga  in  other  cases  round,  or  flat,  fish- 
tailed,  or  notched  like  stone  spear-points.  I  also  reported  in  the 
Madison  store  more  than  a  dozen  axes  or  hatchets.  Other 
"  finds  "  of  like  nature  have  been  since  discovered  in  that  quarter. 
In  one  county  at  least,  Washington,  the  warlike  copper  articles 
brought  to  light  are  much  more  numerous  than  its  townships, 
and  these  findings  have  been  made,  not  in  gravel,  but  on  fields 
of  hunting  or  battle,  or  mMt  probably  of  bo3i, 

I  wish  I  could  lead  Dr.  Valentini  through  our  Wisconsin  pre- 
historic arsenal, — where  we  have  arranged  weapons  of  stone  and 
copper  over  against  each  other  as  the  Popes  arrayed  pagan  and 
christian  tombstones  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Vatican  galleria- 
lapidaria.  He  would  be  drivoTi  either  to  maintain  that  our 
primitive  warriors  never  smote  their  enemies  with  spears  of 
stone, — or  to  admit  that  as  soon  as  they  became  acquainted  with 
copper  spears,  they  must  have  at  once  adopted  them  as  ten  times 
more  effective.  In  this  treasurj'  of  resurrected  antiques, — he 
would  also  retract  his  ill-considered  assertion  (p.  81)  that  "the 
northern  red  man  attained  to  his  highest  achievement  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  ax."  Nor  would  he  arrogate  to  the  Central 
American  exclusive  "knowledge  of  the  uses  of  the  chisel,"  He 
has  heard  of  the  Central  American  chisels,  but  never  saw  one, 
and  knows  not  where  to  find  one.  I  can  show  him  seven  Wis- 
consin chisels  at  one  swoop.  After  all.  Dr.  Valentini  was  less 
mistaken  than  an  officer  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
who,  in  his  report  for  1876  had  said:  (No.  67,  p.  57.)  "Recent 
obsenations  tend  to  show  that  American  copper  implements 
were  not  employed  as  tools  or  weapons." 

Not  even  as  tools !  One  reason  for  his  opinion  may  have  been 
that  the  coppers  seen  by  him  seemed  too  small  to  be  ser\'iceable. 
In  fact,  however,  many  of  the  Wisconsin  finds  are  as  heavj-  every 
whit  as  the  chisels,  gads,  tomahawks,  axes,  and  lances  of  to-day. 
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Many  of  them  have  alBO  indubitably  served  «&  tools.  In  most 
caseB,  to  be  Bnre,  they  have  been  thus  utilized  by  those  who 
picked  them  up.  But  they  never  would  have  been,  had  they  not 
been  adapted  to  be  used.  Moreover,  Whittlesey  speaks  of  a 
chisel,  which,  "when  first  dug  up  had  been  battered  at  the  upper 
end  aa  though  it  had  been  used."     (p.  19.) 

That  the  early  dwellers  in  the  copper  country  manufactured 
implements  by  hundreds  suited  to  servioe,  yet  never  availed 
themselves  of  them,  is  about  as  credible  as  that  they  caught  fish 
and  killed  buffalo  but  never  tasted  of  eitlier. 

In  fine,  the  articles  exhumed  in  certain  places  are  the  very 
varieties  most  desirable  for  service  in  those  particular  localities. 
Thns  gads,  or  rock-rending  wedges  come  to  light  near  Lake 
Superior,  just  where  they  are  required  for  rending  the  copper- 
bearing  cliffs.  Col.  Whittlesey  gives  a  drawing  of  such  a  copper 
wedge  there  met  with.  Its  top  is  bruised,  evidently  by  pound- 
ing, and  he  says:  "The  sharp  fractures  in  stone  axes  there 
indicate  that  they  were  used  to  drive  metallic  wedges."  He  also, 
thought  the  Ic^  that  lie  in  the  pre-historic  mining  caves  must 
have  been  chopped  with  copper  axes.  Our  tools  were  clearly 
used. 


The  Oriental  ©epartment. 
6r  

EVOLUTION. 

T 
BT  M.  C.  READ,  HUDSON,  OHIO. 

The  most  remarkable  ancient  cosmogony  is  that  found  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  ordinarily  attributed  to  Moses,  but 
probably  of  a  much  earlier  origin  than  the  date  of  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  alike  remarkable  for  the  simple 
grftodear  of  the  narrative,  for  the  coincidences  between  its  state- 
ments and  modem  scientific  theories,  and  for  the  facility  with 
which  it  has  been  so  interpreted  aa  to  keep  it  in  harmony  with 
the  changing  theories  of  modern  times. 

The  changes  in  interpretations,  made  to  adjust  it  to  astronom- 
ical and  geological  theories,  are  well  known  to  every  Biblical 
scholar  and  need  not  here  be  repeated  in  detail.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  refer  to  one  statement  alone,  and  that  is  the  one 
that  describes  the  formation  of  dry  land.  This  is  represented 
as  the  result  of  God's  command  "  Let  the  waters  under  the 
heavens  be  gathered  together  in  one  place  and  let  the  dry  land 
appear,  and  it  was  so."  It  has  long  been  conceded  that  this  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  paleological  theory,  that  the  sea  is- 
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the  mother  of  the  continente,  and  that  theBe  have  beeu  slowly 
emerging  through  couatlesa  ages;  that  this  process  of  coutineat 
making  is  still  confirtued,  aud  that  it  ie  all  under  the  control  of 
what  we  call  natural  law. 

But  as  it  was  once  assumed  that  geological  theories,  now  well 
established,  were  in  hopeless  conflict  wifli  this  cosmogony,  so  it 
is  now  asBerted  that  the  latter  can  in  no  way  be  harmonized 
with  modem  theories  of  evolution. 

Without  undertaking  to  show  how  much  of  truth  there  is  in 
any  of  these  theories  of  evolution,  or  how  much  of  binding 
authority  in  science  should  be  conceded  to  this  narrative,  it  may 
be  well  briefly  to  enquire  whether  there  is  or  is  not  any  diffi- 
culty in  adjusting  its  interpretation  bo  as  to  leave  it  in  harmony 
with  the  moat  extreme  theories  of  evolution. 

The  most  obvious  interpretation  of  the  first  two  verses  of  the 
narrative  is  that  they  are  merely  introductory  and  intended 
«imply  to  assert  the  fact  of  a  Divine  Creation;  assuming, 
as  all  other  cosmogonies  aeaume,  the  existence  of  the  earth  and 
all  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  creation  described 
being  not  the  genesis  of  matter,  or  of  geological  strata,  but  the 
arrangement  in  an  orderly  cosmos  of  the  present  "teon" — the  fit- 
ting up  of  the  earth  for  and  providing  it  with  its  present  inhab- 
itants. Here  it  iB  in  full  accord  with  science  which  does  not 
enquire  into  the  origin  of  matter,  but  assumes  its  exiBtence,  and 
the  eicistenoe  of  the  forces  manifested  through  it,  and  only  BeekB 
to  explain  how,  through  the  operation  of  these  forces,  the  present 
order  of  things  has  been  produced.  Science  teaches  also  in  com- 
mon with  the  author  of  this  narrative  that  there  has  been  a  begin- 
ning of  this  seon  or  cosmos  in  the  study  of  which  it  is  occupied. 
For  if,  as  Spencer  teaches,  all  things  are  tending  towards  a  stable 
equilibrium,  or,  as  astronoraieal  aud  geological  theories  teach, 
the  earth  and  planets  are  cooling  down  from  a  state  of  intense 
heat,  or  are  moving  on  towards  their  ultimate  homes  in  the 
«un,  there  must  have  been  a  finite  beginning  of  these  tendencies, 
else  the  goal  would  be  already  reached. 

The  beginning  of  the  manifeBtation  of  that  formative  power, 
which  has  produced  the  present  cosmos,  is  described  by  Moses 
as  the  breath  or  spirit  of  God  brooding  or  incubating  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters.  The  figure  is  that  of  a  bird  sitting  upon 
its  nest,  and  thus  slowly  effecting  those  changes  which  result  in 
the  appearance  of  new  beings.  The  expression  which  follows, 
"  And  God  said  '  let  there  be  light,'  and  thero  was  light,"  most 
be  read  as  indicating  the  result  of  this  influence  already  des- 
cribed in  metaphor,  if  significance  is  to  be  given  to  all  parts  of 
the  narrative.  It  must  be  considered  also  in  the  light  of  that 
Hebrew   characteristic,   which,  overlooking   secondary   causes, 
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attributes  every  fact  in  nature  to  its  primeval  firet  cause.  Ae, 
"  He  touchetb  the  hills  (with  lightning),  and  they  emoke." 
"  He  Bcattereth  the  hoar  frost  like  ashes."  "  He  bringeth  the 
rain  out  of  hie  treaenres,"  etc. 

When  the  writer  comes  to  this  introduction  of  life,  he  rep- 
resents all  living  thiugs  as  produced  by  the  water  or  by  the 
earth,  as  verse  11,  "And  God  said  'let  the  earth  bring  forth 
grass,'"  etc.,  "and  the  earth  brought  fortli  grass  and  herb  yield- 
ing seed  after  its  kind,  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit,"  etc.;  verse 
26,  "  And  God  said  '  let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the 
moving  creatures  that  have  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the 
earth.' "  "  And  God  created  great  whales  and  every  living 
creature  which  moveth,  which  the  waters  hringeth  forth  abun- 
dantly';" again  verse  24,  and  "God  said  'let  the  earth  bring 
forth  the  living  creature  after  its  kind,  cattle  and  creeping 
things,  and  wild  beast  after  its  kind,'  and  it  was  so. "  llieee 
statements  do  not  merely  imply  but  directly  assert  that  all  these 
organisms  are  bom  of,  or  are  bi-ought  forth  by  the  earth,  or  the 
water.  The  repetition  of  the  statement  in  another  form  after 
each  of  these  passages,  "and  God  made,"  etc.,  these  different 
organisms  may  well  be  intended  to  affirm  that  this  work,  this 
bringing  forth  of  living  organisms  by  the  earth  and  by  the 
water,  this  abiogenesis,  is  God'B  work,  is  the  result  of  that  influ- 
ence over  all  material  things  represented  in  the  beginning  of 
the  narrative  under  the  figure  of  a  brooding  bird. 

The  order  of  the  appearance  of  these  organiems,  eo  far  as  it  is  dis- 
closed, is  in  full  harmony  with  the  order  which  evolution  leaches. 

One  part  of  the  Mosaic  classification  is  peculiarly  significant, 
that  is  the  grouping  of  birds  witli  the  animals  produced  from 
the  water,  which  includes  apparently  all  reptiles.  Now  ornitho- 
logical embryology  shows  that  all  birds  were  originally  aquatic 
and  web-footed.  They  are  shown  by  biologiBts  to  be  closely 
allied  to  reptiles,  being  grouped  in  the  same  class  by  Huxley, 
but  until  the  theory  of  evolution  was  advanced  in  modem  times 
no  naturalist  assigned  them  their  true  place  as  accurately  as  is 
done  in  this  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Whatever  havoc  destruc- 
tive criticism  may  make  with  the  Mosaic  record,  this  remarkable 
fact  will  remain,  that  its  author  has  assigned  to  the  birds  their 
tme  place  in  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  animal  kingdom 
as  determined  by  the  facts  upon  which  the  theory  of  evolution 
is  based,  while  it  is  a  position  which  apart  from  the  study  of 
these  factfi  would  be  regarded  as  absurd.  Birds  fitted  to  run 
and  walk  upon  the  earth,  to  swim  upon  the  waters  and  fly  in 
the  air,  seem  to  the  casual  observer  to  be  the  most  highly  orgao- 
ised  of  all  animale.  But  their  true  place  as  demonstrated  by 
modem  research  is  next  to  the  reptiles  to  whom  they  are  closely 
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allied  in  stmcture,  aud  with  which  they  are  directly  connected 
by  extinct  reptilian  forms. 

The  attempt  to  find  in  the  six  daye  of  creation  eix  definite 
geological  epochs  has  not  been  eatienictory,  either  to  the  Bibli- 
cal Btndent  or  the  geologist,  probably  because  the  writer  did  not 
intend  to  describe  the  formation  of  geological  strata  or  extinct 
forms  of  life.  In  a  few  lines  the  original  genesis  of  living 
organisme  is  described,  and  this  is  described  as  an  abiogenesis, 
or  bringing  forth  of  them  by  the  water  and  the  earth,  and  this 
is  the  theory  of  the  most  extreme  evolutionist. 

The  theist,  who  is  also  an  evolutionist,  believes  that  the 
primal  force  of  which  all  organisms  are  the  prodnct,  is  the 
divine  will,  operating  continuously  through  what  we  call  nat- 
nral  law.  He  believes  that  the  spirit  of  God  broods  over  the 
water  and  is  present  in,  or  is  represented  by,  all  ^he  forces  of 
nature,  and  Uiat  be  who  could  understand  fnlly  the  simplest 
organisms,  would  know  more  of  that  great  first  cause  that  it  is 
permitted  to  man,  with  his  limited  faculties,  to  know. 

"  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluok  you  out  of  the  cranniea,— 
Hold  you  here,  coot  and  all,  in  my  hand 
Little  Hower, — but  if  I  aould  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  Bhould  know  what  God  and  man  Is." 

This  is  the  spirit  with  which  a  theistical  evolutionist  studies 
nature,  a  spirit  with  which  the  author  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  is  in  full  accord. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  EPIGRAM  OF  THE  EMPEROR  .\UGUSTUS. 

Prof.  Dr.  Hagen  has  discovered  in  a  Bernese  manuscript  of 
the  tenth  century  a  hitlierto  unknown  epigram  of  Augustus 
^EBsar.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  written  in  ancient  stenographic 
characters  or  Tironian  notes,  and  runs  as  follows: 


"Conviv»!  tetrioas  hodle  Becludlte  cttrae 
Ne  maculent  nlveum  nubUa  corda  diem! 
Omnia  eolllcltce  pellantur  murmura  mentis, 
TJt  yocet  Indomltum  pectus  amlcltlffi 
NoQ  semper  nraudere  licet;  fuglt  hora,  Jooemurl 
Dlfflolle  est  Fatis  subrlpulese  diem." 
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•   THE  GAN-EDEN  OF  GENESIS. 

BY  O.  D.  MTLLEK,  NABHUA,  X.  II. 

The  substantial  agree?// '  nf  of  the  primitive  traditions  respect- 
ing the  first  abode  of  man  on  earth,  as  they  had  been  inherited 
by  the  oldest  civilizations  known  to  history,  is  now  a.  fact  fully 
acquired  to  pre-hiatorical  science.  Not  only  this,  but  the  data 
which,  until  the  present  century,  were  almost  wholly  wanting,  to 
give  to  the  question  of  the  actual  geography  of  Eden  anything 
but  a  speculative,  conjectural,  not  to  say  fanciful  character, 
have  been  now  eupplied,  thanks  to  the  results  of  modem  criti- 
cism, sulBciently,  at  least,  to  afford  the  necessary  basis  and  con- 
ditions for  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  problem.  The  result 
has  been  that,  guided  by  the  established  facts,  and  by  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  the  problem  dictated  by  these  facts,  a  well- 
defined  theory  has  been  elaborated;  a  theory  which  is  held  to- 
day by  many  of  the  best  cntics  of  Europe,  if  not  also  of 
America.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  actual  cradle  of 
the  human  race,  as  well  before,  as  after  the  deluge,  was  the 
great  plateau  of  Pamir,  in  central  Asia,  known  as  the  most 
elevated  tract  of  country  on  the  globe.  It  was  there,  in  fact, 
that  the  earliest  traditions  of  nearly  all  the  Asiatic  nations  cen- 
tered, as  having  been  the  common  home  from  which  the  various 
races  of  men  originally  departed  for  the  distant  countries  sub- 
sequently inhabited  by  them.  It  was  there,  on  that  mountain- 
plain  which  overlooks  all  Asia,  and  which,  apparently,  was  the 
first  to  rise  above  the  waters  both  of  the  primordial  chaos  and 
of  the  devastating  deluge,  that  was  planted  the  first  civilization 
known  to  history,  and  fmm  which  tlie  earliest  known  men  had 
inherited  their  fundamental  ideas  and  doctrines.  It  was  there, 
finally,  that  religion  and  knowledge,  and  the  primitive  notions 
of  the  origin  of  things,  had  their  birth,  being  transmitted  from 
tfaeuce  to  the  most  distant  climes,  and  to  after  ages. 

In  any  scientific  treatment  of  the  problem  which  relates  to 
the  geography  of  Gan-Eden,  and  which  is  to  occupy  ns  in  the 
present  article,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  certain  fun- 
damental conditions  of  its  solution,  which  are  dictated  by  the 
facts  now  known.     These  conditions  are: 

Mrat.  To  find  a  terrestrial  region  whose  natural  character- 
istics and  geographical  features  correspond  to  the  uniform  tra- 
dition respecting  the  primitive  home  of  man,  as  well  as  the 
Biblical  descriptions  of  it.  The  chief  physical  characteristics 
of  the  terrestrial  paradise,  according  to  Scripture  and  uniform 
tradition,  were  the  following:     (a)  It  was  conceived  as  an  ele- 
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vated,  moiiiitainouB  region,  or,  better,  as  a  mountain  plateaa. 
The  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxviii,  13-16),  refers  to  Eden  as  the  "gar- 
den of  God,"  and  as  "the  holy  mountain  of  God."  leaiah,  also 
(xrv,  V,  13,14),  alludes  to  the  Har-Moed,  or  "Mount  of  the  con- 

f-egation  in  the  aides  of  the  north,"  or  in  the  extreme  north, 
hat  the  Har-Moed  was  one  with  the  Mount  of  Paradise,  is 
admitted   by  many  critics,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter.' 

(i)  The  water  system  of  Gan-Eden  was  quite  extraordinary: 
four  great  rivers  took  their  rise  within  the  limits  of  this  tra- 
ditional country,  all  proceeding  from  the  same  source,  or,  at 
least,  from  the  Hamo  immediate  vicinity,  and  talcing  tlieir  course 
toward  different  quarters  of  the  globe.  Not  only  the  Scriptures, 
but  the  various  inherited  traditions,  render  this  physical  charac- 
teristic of  Paradise  very  prominent.  ((-■)  It  results  from  the 
features  just  noticed  that  the  location  of  Gan-Eden  was  around 
the  sources  of  that  water-Bysteni  with  which  it  was  connected. 
This  follows,  not  so  much  from  the  individual  terms  employed 
in  the  Mosaic  description,  as  from  the  general  tenor  of  it.  The 
four  rivers  conld  not  possibly  take  their  rise  from  the  one 
source  within  Gan-Eden,  if  it  were  not  situated  aroimd  their 
sources,  and  these  were  naturally  to  be  sought  in  a  monntainoiis 
region  (as  before  mentioned).  It  was  not  located  at  the 
mouths  of  these  rivers,  nor  did  it  border  upon  them  at  a  dis- 
tance from  their  sources,  and  so  Dr.  Faber  very  properly  insisted 
upon  the  point  that  it  is  necessary  to  look  for  Gan-Eden  in  a 
mountainous  region,  and  around  the  sources  of  the  river-system 
associated  with  it.^ 

Second.  Another  condition  of  the  problem  is,  that  uniform 
tradition  identified  the  Mount  of  Paradise  with  the  Diluvian 
Moimtain,  or  that  upon  which  the  ark  rested  after  the  deluge. 
M.  Lenormant,  M.  Abry,  Dr.  Faber,  and  others,  take  especial 
note  of  the  fact  here  stated,  and  Dr.  Faber  labors  to  prove  the 
reality  of  this  identity.' 

Third.  To  find  that  locality  from  which  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  according  to  known  facts,  that  the  various  races  orig- 
inally departed  to  occupy  the  countries  where  we  find  them  set- 
tled at  the  opening  of  the  historical  period.  This  condition 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  one  last  stated,  or,  upon  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Diluvian  with  the  Paradisaical  mountain. 

Fourth.  To  find  the  country  to  which  it  is  possible  to  retrace 
the  steps  of  the  different  races,  by  the  aid  of  their  traditions, 
and  the  assistance  of  linguistic  science,  along  the  routes  orig- 

NoTF.— BospecUsg  PaTcdliie  concalvcd  u  a  nureU  momitaiii,  see  DUlmMin,  Id 
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inally  followed  by  them,  in  their  migrationa  from  the  common 
center  of  populations.  This  condition,  also,  presuppoeee  the 
identity  of  the  two  Bacred  mountainB,  as  being  the  first  abode  of 
man  both  before  and  after  the  delnge. 

J^th.  There  was  a  distinct  astronomical  element  in  the 
traditions  relating  to  the  birth-place  of  humanity,  to  be  noticed 
more  at  length  hereafter.  In  other  terms,  there  was  a  celestial 
paradise,  the  seat  of  the  heavenly  powers,  directly  aBsociated  with 
the  terrestrial  paradise,  the  abode  of  primeval  humanity.  The 
scriptures  distinctly  recognize  the  existence  of  a  celestial  para- 
dise. Thns,  on  the  phrase,  "The  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the 
paradise  of  my  God"  (Rev,  ii:  7),  Prof.  Moses  Stuart  (Com'ts 
Ml  loc),  remarks:  "The  tree  of  life  is  here  spoken  of,  beyond 
all  doubt,  in  reference  to  a  celestial  paradise;  comp.  Rev.  xxn: 
2,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  yrj  Hatvr)  {renewed 
earth),  as  an  appendage  of  "the  abode  of  the  blessed."     Such, 

S-ecisely,  were  the  notions  connected  with  the  great  Asiatic 
lympus,  the  conceived  Mount  of  Paradise,  of  which  hereafter. 
The  condition  is,  then,  to  find  the  locality  with  which  tradition 
connected  this  astronomical  element;  a  celestial  with  a  terres- 
trial paradise. 

It  is  a  fact,  as  we  shall  see,  that  the  location  of  Gan-Eden  upon 
the  great  plateau  of  Pamir,  according  to  the  theory  now  held 
by  many  of  the  most  reputed  European  critics,  actually  realizes 
every  one  of  the  conditions  here  laid  down;  and  it  was  in  fol- 
lowing these  guides  to  the  truth  that  this  result  was  first  attained. 

As  previously  intimated,  until  the  opening  of  the  present 
century,  the  investigatious  of  scholars  relative  to  man's  primi- 
tive home  had  been  productive  of  no  result,  except  to  render  it 
hazardous  for  the  reputation  of  any  critic,  even  to  attempt  to 
locate  the  Mosaic  geography  of  Eden.  The  first  series  of  inves- 
tigations in  modern  times,  that  gave  some  promise  of  success  in 
this  direction,  was  conducted  by  Col.  Wilford,  and  published  in 
the  "Asiatic  Researches,"  dating  fi-om  about  the  year  1818,* 
Owing  to  the  unreliable  character  of  some  of  his  authorities, 
this  author  was  misled  upon  many  points ;  yet  he  fully  estab- 
lished certain  leading  facts,  which  served  to  indicate,  at  least, 
the  direction  in  which  the  investigations  ought  to  proceed.  He 
was  followed  by  such  eminent  critics  as  Ewald,  Lassen,  D'Eck- 
stein,  Bumouf,  Obry,  Renan,  Lenormant,  and  others,  who  may 
be  said  to  have  settled  forever  the  main  points  of  the  problem, 
as  follows: 

first.  That  there  exists  a  remarkable  argument  respecting 
the  primeval  abode  of    man,  between  the  earliest  and  most 
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authentic  traditions,  as  preserved  by  the  two  great  branches  of 
the  Aryan  race,  that  is  to  say,  the  Aryans  of  India  and  of  Persia. 
Second.  That  a  like  subetantial  agreement  may  be  traced 
between  the  Aryan  traditions  generally,  and  those  of  the  Semitic 
races,  particularly  the  Hebrew  account  in  Genesis. 

Third.  That  the  common  point  of  depai-tni-e,  for  all  the 
peoples  inheriting  these  traditions,  was  outside  the  countries 
inhabited  by  them  at  the  opening  of  the  historical  epoch. 

J^ourth.  All  the  traditions  conduct  to  the  region  of  the 
Hindu-Caucasus,  or  the  high  table-lauds  of  Central  Asia,  as  that 
from  which  the  races  of  men  originally  departed,  both  before 
and  after  the  deluge.^ 

It  will  be  impossible,  of  course,  in  one  short  article,  to  go 
over  the  whole  ground  of  these  researches  from  tlie  original 
sources,  or  even  to  present  at  length  the  results  of  previous 
investigations.  We  can  refer  the  reader  to  those  treatises  in 
which  all  the  essential  facts  are  established,  and  the  general 
theory  elaborated.®  The  investigations  of  the  distingniehed 
authors  cited  below,  all  tend  to  the  same  conclusion,  which  is 
admirably  stated  by  M.  Renan,  as  follows: 

"Thus,  everything  invites  us  to  place  the  Eden  of  the  Semites 
in  the  mountains  of  Belurtag,  at  the  point  where  this  chain 

unites  with  the  Himalayas,  towards  the  plateau  of  Pamir 

We  are  conducted  to  the  same  point,  according  to  E.  Bumoaf, 
by  the  most  ancient  and  authentic  texts  of  the  Zend-Avesta. 
The  Hindu  traditions,  also,  contained  iu  the  Mahabharata  and 
the  Puranas,  converge  to  the  same  region.  There,  ie  the  true 
Meru  (of  the  Hindus),  the  true  Alhordj  (of  the  Persians),  the 
true  river  Arvanda,  from  whence  all  rivers  take  their  source, 
according  to  the  Persian  tradition.  There,  is,  according  to  the 
opinions  of  almost  ali  the  populations  of  Asia,  the  central  point 
of  the  world,  the  nmbilic,  the  gate  of  the  universe.  There,  is 
the  Uttara-Kura,  "the  country  of  happiness,"  of  which  Mages- 
thenes  writes.  There,  is,  finally,  the  point  of  common  attach- 
ment of  the  primitive  geography,  both  of  the  Semitic  and  the 
Indo-European  races.  This  coincidence  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  results  to  which  modem  criticism  has  conducted ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  it  has  been  reached  from  two  opposite 
directions  at  one  and  the  same  time,  namely,  through  Aryan 
studies  on  one  hand,  and  Semitic  studies  on  the  other."^ 

6.  Via  ths  lUTSBtlgatloiiaeitabliBblnatbeaefuita.UierwderlBTereiredtothe'niioui 
treatlBea  to  be  hersafter  alted. 

e.  BDob  treMlBei  aie  nlnolpiUly  the  toUovlng:  Obry.  Du  Beroesi]  ds  r'epree 
homaine,  VP' I-^O.  Renui.  HistoIre^Denle  dea  langnca  SemetlqueB,  pp.  176-lSl,  and 
L'Orlgliw  aa  IdngDue.  pp.  al0-aji'.  Iienarmaat,  Fraiaueiiti  GoBuioionlqai ■  I'e  Berosf, 
ini.3t»-339.  J.  OrUI.EniTllter  dec  Ustiiahtieit.ebi.,  pp.  197-243.  H.  Seiujrt,  Joornal  Asl- 
ntlqiie,  Aprll-UaT.  IB74.  pp.  3H9-3U1.    O.  Hupero,  Hiatoire  Anolenne  ite  L'Orteiit,  p.  Ltj. 

1.    Matoire  Qentmle,  sto.,  pp.  MS,  ISl. 
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Beferriog  to  the  same  locality,  and  to  the  plateau  of  Pamir, 
M.  Maepero  remarke: 

"There,  in  effect,  and  there  alone,  we  find  a  country  which 
satiafieE  all  deacriptions,  geographically  speaking,  preserved  in 
the  sacred  books  or  Asia.  From  the  platean  of  Pamir,  or,  better, 
the  mountain  mass,  of  which  this  region  is  the  central  plain, 
foor  great  rivers  take  their  rise,  the  Indus,  the  Helmend,  the 
Oxua  and  the  Jaxartea,  which  flow  in  directions  the  most 
diverse,  well  answering,  in  this  respect,  to  the  four  sacred  rivei-s 
of  tradition."* 

We  have  not  the  space  here  for  extracts  from  the  other 
antbors  cited,  nor  is  this  at  all  necessary,  since  they  all  agree 
upon  the  leading  and  most  essential  points.  The  Mem  of  the 
Hindus,  the  Albordj  of  the  Persians,  was,  then,  according  to 
this  theory,  the  first  abode  of  man,  both  before  and  after  the 
deluge.  Since  the  Mount  of  Paradise,  and  the  Dilnvian  or 
Arkite  Mountain  have  been  identified,  critics  generally  agree 
that  the  Sar-Moed  of  Isaiah,  or  "mount  of  the  congregation," 
was  one  with  Mem  or  Albordj ;  so  that  the  Aryan  and  Semitic 
traditions  were  in  perfect  accord  upon  this  point.*  This  was, 
in  fact,  the  great  Asiatic  Olympus,  of  which  the  Greek  Olympus 
was  doubtless  but  a  traditionary  reproduction.  But  we  notice 
here  some  striking  coincidences  in  the  conceptions  of  these 
sacred  mountains. 

J^rst.  One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  tlie  HaT-Moed 
was  its  location  "in  the  extreme  north,"  for  such  is  the  proper 
sense  of  the  Hebrew  phrase  which  the  translators  render  "in  the 
sides  of  the  north."  This  accords  perfectly  with  the  Hindu 
conception  of  Mem,  which  was  placed  also  in  the  extreme  north, 
insomuch  that  its  summit  was  thought  to  penetrate  the  heavens 
exactly  in  the  region  of  the  north  celestial  pole,  termed  Su- 
Mem  by  the  Hindus. 

Second.  Not  only  for  the  Hindus,  but  for  nearly  all  the 
populations  of  Asia,  the  seat  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy,  the 
celestial  paradise  of  the  Gods,  was  precisely  this  region,  center- 
ing in  thepole-star,  and  penetrated  by  the  summit  of  the  sacred 
mount.  The  Hebrew  conception  of  the  Har-Moed  was  quite 
similar.  The  language  which  Isaiah  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the 
ungodly  king  of  Babylon,  is  sufficient  proof:  "For  thou  hast 
said  in  thy  heart,  I  will  ascend  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  mj 
throne  above  the  stars  of  God;  I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount 
of  the  congregation,  in  the  sides  of  the  north;  I  will  ascend 
above  the  heists  of  the  clouds;  I  will  be  like  the  Most  High." 
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Oh.  XIV :  13,  14.  Here,  Bl  and  Eloha,  two  names  of  Divinity 
common  to  nearly  all  the  Semitic  racee,  are  placed  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  Rar-Moed,  one  with  the  Mem  of  the 
Hindus,  just  as  for  the  Hindus  the  seat  of  the  heavenly  powera 
was  the  Buminit  of  this  sacred  mountain. 

Third.  The  prophetic  allusion  to  the  "stare  of  God"  is  im- 
portant to  be  cous'dered.  The  name  for  "God,"  here,  ia  the 
Hebrew  ^^,  which  is  &  personal  name,  just  as  much  as  YaKveh, 
or  Jehovah.  The  proper  rendering,  then,  is  "the  stars  of  £!,"■ 
referring  to  a  particular  group  of  stars,  instead  of  "the  stare  of 
God,"  understood  of  the  whole  starry  heavens.  To  what  par- 
ticular group,  then,  did  the  expression,  "the  stars  of  El,"  refer  \ 
In  nearly  all  the  traditions  relating  to  the  great  Asiatic  Olympus, 
the  Meru  of  the  Hindus  (one  with  the  Har-Moed  of  Isaiah),  the 
Beven  stare  of  the  Great  Bear,  the  Septe^n  triones  of  the  Bomans, 
were  directly  associated  with  it.  Indeed,  as  held  by  M.  Obry, 
and  adopted  by  M.  Lenormant,  the  primitive  name  of  Meru  wa& 
Arya-ratha,  "the  chariot  of  the  Ar)'a8,"in  allusion  to  the  seven 
stare  of  the  chariot,  or  of  the  Great  Dipper,  which  seemed  to. 
roll  around  the  summit  of  this  sacred  mountain.  Now,  since 
"the  stars  of  El"  are  by  the  prophet  especially  associated  with 
the  Har-Moed,  and  since,  according  to  the  general  opinion  of 
critics,  the  Har-Moed  was  one  wim  the  Arya-ratha,  or  Meru 
of  the  Hindus,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  "the  stare  of 
El"  were  identical  with  this  group  of  seven  stare,  uniformly 
associated  in  tradition  with  the  Asiatic  Olympus.  Thus,  not 
only  the  celestial  paradise,  conceived  to  be  united  to  the  terres- 
trial by  means  of  the  sacred  mount,  but  this  particular  group  of 
stare,  constituted  the  astronomical  element  already  referred  to^ 
in  the  various  traditions  relating  to  the  Mount  of  Paradise, 
identitied  with  the  Diluvian  Mountain.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
facte  included  under  the  three  foregoing  heads,  afford  ample 
confirmation  of  the  received  opinion,  which  identifies  the  Har- 
Moed  with  Mem  or  Albordj ;  and  the  agreement  of  the  Aryan 
with  the  Semitic  traditions  respecting  this  sacred  mount,  is  very 
striking. 

For  the  support  of  the  theory, whose  chief  points  have  been  now 
presented,  we  have  to  depend  mainly,  for  want  of  space,  upon 
the  investigations  of  the  eminent  critics  wliose  treatises  have  been 
already  cited.  But  there  are  several  facts,  connected  with  the 
traditions  of  individual  nations,  which  demand  here  an  especial 
notice,  particularly  as  some  of  them  have  not  been  before  brought 
forward  in  treating  upon  the  subject  of  this  article. 

Fvrst.  The  Aryans  of  India  and  of  Pereia.  That  the  Hindus 
and  Pereians  regarded  Meru  or  Albordj,  as  the  first  abode  of 
man  both  before  and  after  the  deluge;  and  that  their  inherited 
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traditions  fixed  the  location  of  this  sacred  mountain,  in  the  high 
r^ions  of  the  North,  or  upon  the  plateau  of  Pamir,  are  points  bo 
well  understood  and  bo  fully  settled,  as  to  render  it  unnecesBary 
for  ufi  to  attempt  any  further  illustration  of  them.  As  before 
intimated,  the  Hindus  and  Persians  located  the  Celestial  Para- 
dise upon  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  identifying  it  with  the 
celestial  region  centering,  in  the  Pole  Star,  Thus  the  Celestial 
and  TeiTestrial  Paradises  were  conceived  to  be  united  by  the 
sacred  mount  itself,  which  joined  the  heaven  and  earth  together 
like  a  vast  column  or  pyramid  in  stages.  These  various  notions, 
common  to  the  populations  of  Central  Asia,  will  be  found  to 
have  prevailed  extensively  in  Western  Asia,  on  one  hand,  and  in 
the  remote  East  on  the  other. 

Second.  The  Chaldceo- Assyrians,  or  Babylonians,  In  one  of 
the  inscriptions  of  Sargon,  King  of  Assyria,  occurs  this  impor- 
tant passage:  "Hi  Ea  Sin  Shamas  Ifabu,  Bin  Adar  va  kirati- 
«unu  rabati  sa  ina  kirib  bit-harrii  rah  mot  Satra  mat  aralU 
Mnis  aldu;  The  gods  Hea,  Sin,  Shamas,  Nabn,  Bins,  Adar, 
and  Hien,  great  spouses,  who  are  born  forever  in  the  interior  of 
the  great  Bit-Kharris  of  the  East  country,  and  in  the  country  of 
the  AralU.  "^'^  Rendering  this  passage  very  nearly  as  above, 
Mr.  Lenormant  offers  some  interesting  comments  upon  it,  which 
we  reproduce: 

"This  is,  as  we  see,  a  luminous  and  celestial  region,  like  the 
East,  which  serves  as  the  abode  of  the  great  divinities,  and  of 
which  the  temples  Aralli  are  the  image.  Such  a  description 
corresponds  perfectly  to  the  Qaqqadu  or  Bit-Sadu;  that  ia  to 
say,  to  the  culminating  space  of  the  superior  hemisphere  of 
heaven  (north  Celestial  Pole).  As  to  the  Bit-Kharris,  the  house 
well  built,  which  the  passage  cited  represents  as  the  palace  of 
the  gods,  it  is  situated  at  the  same  time  in  the  Kurra  (Assyr. 
Satra)  and  in  the  AralU;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  East,  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  point  which  serves  as  the  pivot  of  rotation  of 
the  superior  heavens;  we  believe,  then,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
locate  upon  the  summit  of  the  Paradisiacal  mountain  of  the 
Northeast,  which  unites  the  heaven  and  earth  like  a  column, 
the  Har-Moed  of  Isaiah  (xiv.  4—20),  of  which  we  have  studied 
already  the  conception."' ' 

Abundant  facts  might  be  presented,  if  we  had  the  space, 
proving  the  strict  accuracy  of  M.  Lenorraant's  interpretation  of 
this  passage  from  the  text  of  Sargon;  although  various  and  con- 
tradictory opinions  rospeeting  it  have  been  put  forth  by  other 
Asflyriologists.  In  the  first  place,  we  know  that  for  nearly  all 
the  Asiatic  nations,  the  celestial  paradise,  the  conceived  abode 
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of  the  great  divinities,  was  located  precisely  in  the  extreme 
northeru  heavens,  in  the  regiou  centering  in  the  pole-star,  and 
penetrated  by  the  summit  of  the  sacred  mount,  the  Meru  of  the 
HiuduB,  Alborj  of  the  Persians,  the  Har-Moed  of  Isaiah.  Thus 
M.  Lenormant  very  correctly  identifies  the  Bit-Kharris  and  the 
AraUi,  the  abode  of  the  great  divinities,  with  this  culminating 
space  of  the  superior  heaven,  centering  in  the  pole-star.  Hence^ 
also,  the  Accadian  expression  Mat  Kurra,,  the  Assyrian  Mat 
Satra,  must  be  understood  here  of  the  East,  the  same  as  /m- 
Kurra,  the  ordinary  phrase  denoting  the  East,  considered  as  a 
cardinal  point.  In  the  passage  from  Sargon's  inscription,  the 
Assyrian  Bit-Kharri»,  Mat  Satra  is  the  Accadian,  E-Khar»ak 
Mat-Kurra.  As  is  well  known  to  the  Assyriologiat,  the  mean- 
ing of  Kharsak  is  "Mountain,"  while -^,  Assyrian  5i<,  signi- 
fies "temple."  Finally,  Mat-Kurra,  means  "the  east  conntiy," 
or,  "the  country  of  the  east."  We  have  here,  even  ta  the  most 
minute  details,  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  Aryan  conception 
of  Mt.  Meru,  or  Albordj,  with  its  accessories.  Here  is  the  abode 
of  the  Heavenly  Hierarchy,  located  on  the  summit  of  the  Khar- 
aak,  or  sacred  mount,  which  penetrates  the  heavens  exactly  in 
the  region  of  the  pole-star.  As  regards  the  Aralli,  its  reference 
to  the  abode  of  the  dead,  particularly  of  the  sainted  dead,  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Hindus  located 
the  abode  of  the  blessed  upon  the  shining  slopes  of  Mem. 

We  prove  here  the  perfect  agreement  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Semitic  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  with  those  of  the  Aryans  of 
India  and  Persia,  and  we  have  identified  already  with  the  Meru 
of  the  Hindus,  the  Mar-Maed  of  Isaiah,  and  its  accessory  ideas. 

The  fact  that  the  primitive  traditions  of  the  Assyro-Babylon- 
ians  centered  in  the  far  east,  or  northeast,  especially  in  this  sacred 
mount  of  the  east,  as  having  been  the  home  of  a  civilization  prior 
to  that  of  Babylon,  is  abundantly  manifest  from  a  careful  study 
of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions ;  but  for  want  of  epace  we  must 
confine  our  proofs  of  this  fact  to  the  data  already  submitted. 
As  will  be  seen,  all  this  harmonizes  with  the  Mosaic  record, 
which  traces  the  migration  of  the  founders  of  Babylon  from  the 
diluvian  mount  in  the  east  to  the  plains  of  Shinar. 

Third.  The  Chinese.  Heretofore,  the  investigations  of 
scholars,  relative  to  the  primitive  home  of  man,  have  been  con- 
fined mostly  to  the  traditions  of  the  Indo-European  and  Semitic 
races,  and  very  few  facts  have  been  discovered  as  yet,  apper- 
taining to  this  subject,  in  the  traditions  of  Turanian  races,  if  we 
except  those  of  Babylon,  the  supposed  authors  of  the  cuneiform 
writiug  and  early  literature.  Bnt  Dr.  Gustave  Schlegel,  in  his 
recent  voluminous  ti-eatise  on  "Chinese  Ui-anography,"  reports  a 
curious  legend  of  the  Tortoise,  the  ordinary  Chinese  symbol  of 
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the  Kosmoa,  which  points  unmistakably  to  the  sacred  mount  of 
the  Arj'ans  of  India  and  Persia.     This  legend  proceeds  thus: 

"To  the  west  of  the  mountain  Ques  Kiao  is  the  lake  of  stars, 
which  is  a  thonsaud  Chinese  li  in  length.  In  this  lake  is  a 
divine  tortoise,  which  has  eight  feet  and  six  eyes.  Upon  its 
hack  it  carries  the  images  of  the  northern  measure  (or  bushel, 
the  seven  stars  of  the  Great  Dipper),  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  the 
eight  celestial  regions.  On  its  under  shell  it  has  the  images  of 
the  five  summits,  and  of  the  four  canals."  "That  is  to  say," 
adds  Dr.  Schlegel,  "upon  the  back  of  this  animal  is  traced  the 
celestial  map,  and  on  its  belly  the  terrestrial."' " 

But  these  maps  represent  not  the  entire  heaven  and  earth,  but 
those  particular  celestial  and  terrestrial  regions  associated  with 
the  traditionary  Mount  of  Paradise.  This  tortoise,  in  fact,  is 
an  image  of  the  Cosmoa,  consisting  of  heaven  and  earth;  but 
it  is  that  particular,  limited  Cosmos,  as  known  to  the  first  men. 
The  original  reference  of  this  legend  to  Mt.  Meru  and  its 
accessories  carmot  be  doubted.  Fl/rat.  The  northern  measure, 
or  bushel,  is  fully  identified  by  the  author  with  the  group  of 
seven  stars  in  the  Great  Bear,  whose  uniform  connection  with 
the  Sacred  Hoimt,  in  tradition,  has  been  already  shown.  Second. 
We  have  "the  eight  celestial  regions."  For  the  reason  that  the 
snmmit  of  the  sacred  mount  penetrated  the  heavens,  in  the 
region  of  the  pole-star,  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
coTures,  the  Aryan  traditions  uniformly  associated  the  eight 
celestial  regions,  the  four  primary  and  the  four  intermediate, 
with  the  summit  of  this  mountain.  Here  was,  in  fact,  the  point 
of  generation  for  all  these  regions.  Third.  On  the  under  shell 
of  the  cosmical  tortoise  was  the  image  of  the  "five  summits." 
In  Hindu  tradition,  Mt.  Meru  was  surrounded,  in  the  direction 
of  the  cardinal  regions,  with  four  other  abutting  or  supporting 
mountains,  held  in  veneration  almost  equal  to  that  of  Meru 
itself.  These  four  mountains,  with  Meru  itself,  constitute  the 
"five  summits"  of  the  Chinese  legend.  Fourth.  Finally,  we 
have  the  "four  canals,"  which  relate  obviously  to  the  four  sacred 
rivers  of  Paradise.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  M. 
Obry,  in  allusion  to  a  celestial  pphere,  "half  Indian,  half  Chi- 
nese, which  presents  the  four  paradisiacal  rivers  of  the  Chinese 
....  imder  the  common  name  of  See-Tu, '  the  four  canals,'  a 
title  by  which  the  learned  of  China  designate  their  four  sacred 
rivers,"^*  These  four  characteristic  features  of  the  legend  of 
the  tortoise  leaves  no  room  for  doubt;  the  Chinese  had  inherited 
the  same  traditions  respectingthe  sacred  mount,  the  conceived  first 
abode  of  man,  as  those  preserved  by  the  Arj'ans  of  India  and 
Persia. 

'      p!    UmiogtBpblo  ChlnoiBs.  etc.,  p.  61.  ' 
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Fourth.  The  Haranite  Sabseans.  The  fact  that  the  Aramiac 
populations  of  northern  Mesopotamia,  especially  the  SabGeans 
of  Haran,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the  world,  had  preserved 
traditions  quite  in  accord  with  those  already  passed  in  review,  is 
familiar  to  orientalists.  The  recollections  of  the  primitive  ages 
of  man,  constituting  some  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
the  Harauite  cultus,  were  embodied  in  the  so-called  "Mysteries 
of  Shemal,"  Hebrew  Semol;  an  exhaustive  investigation  relative 
to  which  was  published  many  years  ago,  by  Prof.  D.  Chwolsohn, 
of  St.  Petersburg.^*  This  ancient  Semitic  word  ahemal,  or 
aemol,  appears  in  the  cuneiform  texts  under  the  form  of  8u-mi- 
luy  and  signifies  "the  left,"  "the  left  hand,"  thence  put  also  for 
the  north,  the  north  pole,  corresponding  thus  to  the  Su-Meru  of 
the  Hindus.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Haranites  associated  the 
seven  stars  of  the  chariot  or  dipper  with  the  cultus  of  shemal, 
the  pole-star,  which  was  thus  the  eighth  in  relation  to  the  group 
of  seven.  The  facts  prove,  indeed,  that  the  Haranites  had  pre- 
served the  traditions  relating  to  the  sacred  mount  of  the  north- 
oast,  and  that  the  worship  of  Shemal  had  its  origin  from  that 
locality. 

Fifth.  The  Greeks  and  Komans.  M.  Lenormant  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  Greek  phrase  meropes  anthropoi  (fiipOTrea  aydpmjioi) 
employed  by  Homer,  and  he  translates  it,  "The  men  issued  from 
Meru."  M.  Henan  had  previously  suggested  the  same  rendering, 
and  so  M.  H,  Estienne,  in  his  "Thesaurus,"  published  by  Didot. 
If  this  be  correct,  it  proves  that  the  Greeks  had  inherited  the 
traditions  relating  to  Mem.  It  is  well  known  that  the  liomans 
placed  the  seat  of  the  gods  in  the  extreme  north,  and  Hr.  Nissen 
affords  us  some  proof  of  it,  in  his  remarks  upon  the  Pantheon: 

"  The  axis  of  the  temple  was  fixed  at  only  5°  westward  from 
the  pole.  The  seven  gods  of  the  Pantheon  were  the  Septem 
Triones,  to  be  compared  to  the  seven  oxen  (seven  stare  of  the 
Great  Bear),  which  never  disappear  from  the  sky  in  their  revo- 
lution round  the  pole.  The  position  of  the  seven  stare  was  one 
of  the  grounds  for  the  location  of  the  temple,  and  the  reference 
to  the  seat  of  Jupiter  in  the  eighth  region  (or  Su-Meru)  an- 
other."^* 

Here,  too,  we  discover  distinct  traces  of  those  primitive  no- 
tions associated  with  the  great  Asiatic  Olympus.  That  the  an- 
cient Asgard  of  the  Norse  Mythology  was  a  conception  derived 
originally  from  Mem  admits  of  but  little  doubt,  and  it  is  now 
conceded  by  a  large  number  of  the  best  critics.  We  take  no 
notice  here  of  the  Hamites  of  the  Nile  valley,  for  the  reason  that 
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to  develop  the  facts  relative  to  their  earliest  traditioiiB  wonld 
require  more  epace  than  we  can  afford  in  the  present  article. 

We  cloee  here  our  brief  review  of  the  traditions  inherited  by 
the  nations  of  the  ancient  world  relative  to  the  original  center  of 
populations  and  the  primitive  abode  of  man.  We  aee  that  every- 
where, almost,  these  traditions  point  to  the  great  Asiatic  Olym- 
pns,  the  Meni  of  the  Hindus,  as  the  region  from  whence  all 
the  races  departed  after  the  deluge ;  and  since  the  Arkite  and 
Paridieiacal  mountains  were  identified,  such  must  have  been  the 
original  point  of  departure  before  the  deluge. 

we  have  now  placied  before  the  reader  some  of  the  leading  facts 
constituting  the  basis  of  the  theory,  which  locates  the  Gan-Eden  of 
Genesis  on  the  high  table  lands  of  Central  Asia ;  more  definitely 
upon  the  plateau  of  Pamir,  the  most  elevated  tract  of  country  upon 
the  globe,  and  which  is  properly  termed  by  the  natives  of  this 
re^on  "  the  dome  of  the  world."  Geologically  speaking,  here, 
wonld  naturally  be  the  place,  before  all  others,  for  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  man  on  eartii,  since  it  was  obviously  the  first  to  rise 
above  the  waters  of  the  deluge  and  the  primordial  chaos.  We 
have  not  the  space  here  to  answer  in  detail  the  objections  to  this 
theory,  and  must  refer  the  reader  for  such  answers  to  the  treatises 
already  cited  on  this  subject.  Nor  can  we  compress  within  our 
limits  any  detailed  notices  of  the  conflicting  theories  which  have 
been  from  time  to  time  put  forth.  Still,  a  few  i-emarks  bearing 
upon  these  points  should  find  place  here. 

Perhaps  the  most  current  theory  opposed  to  the  one  here  pre- 
sented, is  the  one  which  locates  the  Gan-Eden  on  the  Middle  or 
the  Lower  Euphrates.  Some  eminent  Assyriologiste  have  be- 
lieved to  find  in  the  inscriptions  very  clear  and  positive  proofs 
of  this  hypothesis,  and  the  enumeration  by  Moses  of  the  Hid- 
dekel  (Tigris)  and  Euphrates,  among  the  rivers  of  Gan-Eden, 
has  seemed  powerfully  to  favor  this  view.  Hut  we  must  call  to 
mind  the  nniversal  habit  of  migratory  races  of  transferring  the 
names  of  rivers,  mountains,  etc.,  in  the  mother  country  to  like 
objects  in  the  new  countries  colonized  by  them ;  a  habit  of  which 
New  England  furnishes  abundant  examples.  Moreover,  it  would 
seem  from  a  fact  stated  by  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  that  the  Euphrates 
of  onr  geographies,  on  whose  banks  Babylon  was  situated,  could 
not  have  been  the  Euphrates  to  which  Moses  refers.  The  fact 
stated  by  Prof.  Sayce  is  as  follows:  Two  of  the  rivers  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  are  expressly  stated  to  be  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris,  under  its  old  Accadian  name  Hiddekhel,  and  I  have 
found  Gi^hkkan,  the  exact  representative  of  Oikon,  given  as  a 
syBonym  of  the  Euphrates  (2  R,  35,  1,  6)."   ^  *  A  careful  exam- 
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inatioD  of  the  texts  cited  seems  to  confirm  Prof.  Sajce's  state- 
meot.  Bat  Gikhkhan-Gihoii  ie  another  river  than  the  Enphratee, 
as  named  by  Moses.  If  the  original  name  of  the  Euphrates  of 
Babylon  was  Gihon-Gikhkhan,  then  this  was  not  the  Euphrates 
intended  by  Moses,  But  the  great  objection  to  the  theory  which 
locates  the  Gan-Eden  on  the  Middle  or  Lower  Euphrates  is  to 
be  found  in  the  essential  conditions  of  the  problem,  as  stated  at 
the  opening  of  the  present  article,  namely,  that  the  Eden  of 
Scripture  and  of  nnifonn  tradition  was  a  mountainous  region, 
and  was  located  around  the  sources  of  the  river  system,  rather 
than  at  the  mouth  of  any  river.  Finally,  according  to  known 
facts,  it  is  wholly  improbable  that  the  Aryans  of  India  and 
Persia,  the  Turanians  of  China,  etc.,  etc.,  ever  departed  from  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  towards  the  countries  subsequently  in- 
habited by  them.  The  tradition  of  these  races,  and  all  the 
known  facts  prove  the  contrary.  Even  the  founders  of  Babylon, 
when  they  left  the  Arkite  Mountains  "journeyed  from  the  east" 
to  the  land  of  Shinar.  There  is  not  a  single  condition  of  the 
problem,  in  fact,  aa  previously  laid  down,  that  the  theory  in 
question  realizes. 

*  The  theory  which  locates  the  Mount  of  Paradise  and  the  Dilu- 
vian  Mount  upon  the  plateau  of  Pamir,  identifying  them  with 
each  other,  not  only  accords  with  the  earliest  and  uniform  tra- 
ditions of  the  ancient  nations,  both  as  to  their  own  primitive 
home  and  that  of  the  human  race  itself,  but  it  fully  accords  with 
the  Mosaic  text  of  Genesis,  according  to  its  most  obvious  intent, 
The  attempt  to  construe  the  expression  "from  the  East"  in  har- 
mony with  the  situation  of  Ararat  in  Armenia,  nearly  due  north 
from  Babylon,  is  only  one  of  th<«e  strained  interpretations  to 
which  many  current  theories  subject  the  exegete.  From  the 
high  table  lands  of  Central  Asia,  as  their  original  point  of  de- 
parture, it  is  easy  to  trace  the  various  dispersions  of  the  races 
over  the  globe,  and  this  in  harmony  with  their  own  traditions 
respecting  their  primitive  abode;  and  this  is  the  theory,  prob- 
ably, which  the  ethnological,  linguistic,  and  other  sciences  will 
ultimately  enforce  upon  the  biblical  exegete. 

Dr.  Faber  very  properly  located  Gan-Eden  around  the  sources 
of  the  sacred  rivers,  and  in  a  mountainous  region,  but  he  identi- 
fied the  mount  of  the  deluge  with  that  of  Paradise,  and  both 
with  Ararat,  in  Armenia.  Here  was  his  manifest  error.  As 
held  by  M.  Obry  and  M.  Lenormant,  the  name  Ararat  was  a 
corruption  of  Arya-rathu,  originally  applied  to  Mem  or  Albordj, 
the  true  Asiatic  Olympus,  and  central,  converging  point  of  the 
primitive  traditions  of  all  the  Asiatic  nations.  The  corruption 
of  the  Aryan  name  Arya-ratka  into  its  Semitic  form  Ararat, 
and  its  later  transfer  and  application  to  a  mountain  in  Armenia, 
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ie  a  snppoeitioii  qnite  probable,  id  viev  of  all  the  known  facts. 
It  woidd  Beem,  indeed,  that  the  original  name  of  Ararat  was  Mt. 
MaeiB,  that  of  Ararat  being  a  later  application. 

One  point  demands  a  brief  notice  before  concluding  the  pres- 
ent inveBtigation.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  Kharaak 
Mat  Kursa  of  the  cuneiform  texts.  We  notice  that  some  emi- 
nent AesjriologiBtfl,  of  the  English  school,  are  inclined  to  locate 
the  Ekarsak  among  the  mountains  or  highlands  of  Elam, directly 
east  in  relation  to  Babylon.  We  find  otirselves  compelled  to 
reject  this  view.  The  passage  from  the  text  of  Sargon,  already 
cited,  demonstrates,  in  our  view,  that  the  KhavBak  Mat  K-ursa 
has  to  be  identified  with  tbe  great  Asiatic  Olympus,  the  Mem 
of  the  Hindne,  is  one  with  the  Sar-Moed,  according  to  the  general 
opinitm  of  critics.  The  passage  from  Sargon  shows  that  tbe 
Kkaraak  and  Aralli  were  conceived  as  the  abode  of  the  great 
divinities.  Afl  before  stated,  for  entire  Asia,  this  seat  ot  the 
heavenly  powers,  the  celestial  paradise  itself,  was  located  in  the 
extreme  northern  heavens,  centering  in  the  polestar,  and  pene- 
trated by  the  summit  of  the  sacred  mount.  Such  were  the  no- 
tions of  the  Hindus,  Persians,  Bomans,  etc.,  and  obviously  of 
the  Assyro-Babylonians.  Now,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a 
locality  among  the  mountains  of  Elam  with  which  tradition  con- 
nected any  such  ideas.  Thus,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think, 
that  both  the  Kkaraak  and  the  Aralli  were  to  be  identified  with 
the  sacred  mount  of  Aryan  tradition,  with  whose  conception,  in 
all  its  details,  they  so  fully  accorded. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  not  only  that  this  Olympus 
of  all  Asia  was  the  first  abode  of  man,  before  and  after  the  del- 
uge, but  that  it  was  the  center  of  a  great  and  noble  civilization, 
from  which,  as  heretofore  remarked,  the  oldest  known  to  history 
inherited  their  fundamental  ideas  and  doctrines.  It  is  obvious, 
we  think,  that  the  primitive  cosmogony  centered  in  this  sacred 
mount,  and  so  the  notions  of  the  Heaven-Father  and  Earth- 
Mother,  and  various  other  ideas  fundamental  in  tbe  primitive 
religion.  But  it  is  idle  to  make  statements  such  as  these,  when 
we  have  no  space  in  which  to  verify  them.  Thus,  we  await  an- 
other opportunity.  O.  D.  Mjllkb. 
Nabhda.  N.  a  .        ~ 
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^  CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  X\t»  B&iAor  of  Oit  Anuitioan  ^nNffunrion ; 

I  send  jOQ  a  few  facts  id  regard  to  the  Twaua,  Clallam  and 
Chemakuin  Indians  of  Waahingtoii  Territory:  %— 

1.  The  C/icvidkuni  Tjunguage. — Tliia  tribe  is  situated  between 
the  Clallam,  Twana,  Nisqually  and  SkokomiBh  Indians,  yet  its  lan- 

fuage  seems  to  have  little  iu  common  with  either.  Out  of  seven 
undred  and  eighty  words,  which  I  obtained  in  the  Chemaknm 
language,  I  find  bet  twenty-nine  which  have  any  similarity  to 
the  Clallam  langu^e,  a  tribe  amongst  whom  they  have  been 
largely  intermarried ;  six  with  the  Twana  language,  and  six  with 
the  Nisqnally,  which  is  similar  to  the  Skokomish.  Many  of 
these  look  as  if  they  bad  been  adopted  from  the  other  languages 
owing  to  their  proximity,  rather  than  that  they  had  the  same 
origin.  Nearly  all  the  wordsof  most  common  use,  as  man,  woman, 
terms  of  relationship,  rain,  water,  dog,  horse  and  the  like  show 
no  similarity.  The  words  for  horse  and  Boston,  which  are  almost 
alike  in  nearly  all  the  other  languages  on  or  near  Puget  Sound, 
are  entirely  different  in  the  Cbemakum.  This  goes  to  prove  the 
truth  of  a  tradition  which  they  have,  that  in  some  former  time 
they  drifted  to  their  present  locality  from  far  away,  probably 
from  the  Quilleyute  country,  from  which  they  are  now  separated 
by  the  Clallams  and  Makahs.  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain 
many  words  from  the  Quilleyute  language  except  the  numerals, 
but  these  show  considerable  similarity,  and  their  tradition  says 
that  they  originally  came  from  that  tribe.  The  words  which 
have  originated  among  them  since  the  whites  first  came,  often 
show  an  ending  of  tl,  similar  to  the  Mexican  termination  as  well 
as  that  of  many  words  of  the  Makah  Indians,  but  this  is  seldom 
seen  in  their  words  of  ancient  origin. 

Food  and  Stt^eratition. — O  Ts'i-kwfit  is  the  name  of  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  fish,  with  horns,  used  as  food  by  the  Twanas.  It  is 
speared  in  shallow  water.  They  do  not  dare  to  clean  them  in 
their  canoes  where  they  catch  them,  but  wait  until  they  get  to 
land,  for  if  they  should  throw  their  entrails  into  the  water,  no 
more  fish  of  the  kind,  they  believe,  would  ever  go  to  that  place. 
Bait  for  Beaver. — An  ox  horn  is  sawed  off  to  the  length  of 
about  four  inches  and  filled  with  beaver  grease.  Some  of  this 
is  rubbed  both  on  and  around  the  trap,  and  the  bom  is  hong 
over  it.  The  beaver  scents  this,  and  in  trying  to  get  what  is  in 
the  horn  "  puts  his  foot  in  it,"  and  so  is  caught  in  the  trap.  I 
have  never  seen  but  one  such  bait,  and  that  was  among  the 
Twanas. 
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J^hneral  Ouatojns  and  SttpersHtiona. — A  white  man  near 
the  Twana  Indians,  loet  his  wife,  after  an  expensive  sickness, 
when  one  of  their  doctors  said  to  me:  "Your  white  customs  are 
bad;  see  that  man  has  paid  large  bills,  and  now  has  loethia 
money  and  his  wife— all  gone.  Not  bo  the  Indian.  If  a  man's 
wife  dies,  he  pays  the-  doctor  nothing,  and  so  does  not  lose  all; 
generally,  indeed,  the  doctor  has  to  pay  the  man  something  for 
not  curing  the  patient." 

In  March,  1879,  a  woman  died  at  Kolsid,  about  forty  miles 
from  the  Skokomiah  reservation.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  Twana 
Indian,  but  he  had  lately  obtained  her  from  the  Olyinpia  Indi- 
ans, who  live  thirty  miles  away  in  another  direction.  Three 
weeks  after  her  death  she  was  brought  to  the  reservation,  being 
well  wrapped  in  cloth.  A  coffin  was  then  made  for  her;  mu(£ 
of  the  cloth  was  taken  off,  some  of  it  quite  roughly;  her  head 
was  untied,  considerable  money  put  in  her  mouth,  after  which  it 
was  tied  up  again,  and  with  shoes,  calico  and  blankets,  she  was 
put  in  tlie  ooffin.  Her  friends  soon  after  took  her  in  a  wagon 
to  Olympiafor  burial.  Usually  they  are  very  superstitious  about 
going  near  the  dead,  but  there  was  apparently  neither  fear  or 
superstition  about  this  act,  for  she  smelt  very  badly. 

In  September,  1879,  a  boy  from  the  Chehalis,  forty  miles  to 
the  south,  died  on  the  Skokomigb  reservation.  He  and  his  parents 
have  relations  on  it,  and  have  spent  two  or  three  of  the  last  win- 
ters on  it,  as  well  as  the  two  months  before  his  death.  Yet  he 
mast  be  taken  to  his  native  land  for  burial.  So  they  bound  him 
up  very  roughly  in  a  quilt,  and  as  they  had  no  wagon  they  tied 
him  on  a  horse,  in  a  very  barbarous  manner,  with  his  head  roll- 
ing around,  and  with  two  friends  started  for  the  Chehalis,  Usu- 
ally they  are  quite  careful  of  their  dead,  but  once  in  a  long  time 
they  seem  to  handle  them  very  roughly. 

In  February,  1880,  the  relations  of  the  wife  of  a  Twana  In- 
dian were  dying  at  the  Puyallup  reservation,  sixty  miles  away. 
Harry  Charley,  a  relation  of  hers,  wrote  that  bis  father  had  died, 
and  more  recently  his  sister.  "Whereupon  the  Twana  Indian 
wrote  to  him,  saying,  "  I  am  afraid  to  have  you  stay  there  longer ; 
afraid  you  will  die  too.  I  wish  you  would  come  here,  even  if 
only  for  a  short  time;  but  if  you  will  come  and  stay  until  you 
are  grown,  I  will  take  care  of  you  and  send  you  to  school.  I 
wish  very  much  to  have  you  come. "  He  did  not  come,  however, 
probably  owing  to  the  influence  of  other  friends  at  Puyallup. 

In  March,  1880,  quite  an  excitement  arose  among  the  Twana 
Indians.  An  Indian  doctor  has  three  wives,  one  being  a  Sko- 
homish  woman  and  another  a  Twana.  One  of  the  children  had 
recently  died,  and  the  Skokomish  woman  cut  off  some  of  the 
hair  from  the  Twana  woman's  head  while  she  was  asleep,  and 
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eecretly  hid  it  with  the  dead  child,  bo  that  it  was  thus  buried, 
with  the  belief,  which  all  the  IndiaDB  hold,  that  when  thie  is 
done,  the  one  whoee  hair  ie  thuB  buried  will  eoon  die.  After  a 
time,  from  eome  remark  made  by  the  SkokomiBh  woman,  it  leaked 
oat,  when  all  was  excitement.  She  tried  to  deny  it;  but  the 
Indiana  were  determined  to  investigate  it,  and  with  the  a^ncy 
pbyeician  went  to  the  grave  to  search  for  it.  The  guiltj  woman 
also  went,  and  while  they  were  at  work  opening  the  grave,  she 
dug  and  clawed  for  it  with  her  hands,  but  they  were  too  qnick 
for  her  and  secured  the  hair.  When  the  physician  asked  her 
why  she  did  it,  she  replied  that  she  wished  to  kill  the  other  woman. 
The  Indians  held  a  court  over  it,  and  banished  her  to  the  Sko- 
homish,  about  one  hundred  miles  distant,  with  the  expectation, 
however,  that  her  relations  would  corae  after  a  time  and  pay 
damages,  when  she  will  be  restored  to  her  old  position. 

Usually  they  are  very  careful  of  their  grave-yards,  and  often 
spend  much  money  in  fixing  them  up,  year  after  year.  The  one 
at  Sequim,  among  the  Clallams,  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this. 
It  is  in  a  very  poor  place,  being  on  a  aand  spit,  where  the  wind 
is  constantly  blowing,  shifting  the  sand  and  uncovering  the  dead. 
In  April,  1880,  I  visited  it,  and  found  twelve  skulls  lying 
around  uncovered,  as  well  as  other  bones.  Glass  beads  and  den- 
talia  shells,  formerly  used  as  money,  but  not  a  stone  implement, 
could  be  seen.  They  still  use  this  as  a  burying  ground. 
Bkt«aaikti,WuMiigtiniTeT.  M.   EbLLS. 


BOOK-UADB  EFFIQIES TUE  WOKK  OF  THE  RED    MAN, 


To  tht  SaUOT  of  tht  American  AiMipuirian: 

The  close  analogy  in  style  between  the  pictorial  writing  of 
our  recent  Indians,  made  upon  trees,  pieces  of  bark,  skins,  blank- 
ets and  lodges,  to  the  effigies  carved  upon  rocks  in  numerous  lo- 
calities, has  led  archsBologists  to  infer  that  all  were  the  work  of 
the  same  people.  Within  only  a  few  days,  I  have  seen  the  first 
direct  evidence  in  support  of  this  conclusion. 

Jacob  Mteks  was  one  of  those  scouts  and  hunters  of  Indians 
who  operated  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  under  Capt.  Samuei. 
Bhadt,  in  the  days  of  the  revolution,  and  during  the  Indian 
wars  that  followed.  Myers  was  scouting  on  Yellow  Creek,  near 
its  month,  in  JefEereon  county,  O.,  a  few  miles  below  Wellsrille, 
in  the  Spring  of  1774.  The  celebrated  Logan  had  a  camp  near 
there.     Some  of  his  party  undertook  to  steal  Myers'  horse,  and 
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Were  ebot  by  him.  Another  Indian  coining  ap  waa  also  shot,  and 
Myers  escaped  across  the  Ohio  to  Baker's  trading  house,  on  the 
Virginia  shore,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek. 
The  story  of  Logan's  party  coming  over  the  next  day  in  search 
of  Myers,  their  being  killed  except  one  squaw,  the  war  which 
followed,  and  the  pathetic  speech  of  Logan,  are  well  enough 
known. 

Myers  settled  on  the  Ohio,  a  few  miles  below  Yellow  Creek, 
where  he  was  living  in  1850.  One  of  his  old  neighbors  has 
recently  published  in  a  local  paper  a  statement  of  MyerB,  hear- 
ing upon  rock  inscriptions.  He  states  that  be  saw  from  the 
south  shore  of  the  river,  opposite  the  head  of  Brown's  Island, 
which  is  only  a  few  miles  below  Yellow  Creek,  an  Indian  at 
work  on  the  flat  rocks.  He  shot  the  Indian,  and,  getting  to  the 
island  on  a  raft,  he  saw  efl5gie8  of  animals,  among  which  was 
that  of  a  deer,  which  the  Indian  had  partly  executed.  It  is 
not  explained  with  what  tool  this  work  was  being  done.  It  is 
only  at  very  low  water  that  this  group  can  be  seen. 

About  a  mile  above  Wellsville  there  is  a  very  extensive  group 
of  snakes  and  animals  etched  into  the  flat  rocks,  near  the  level 
of  low  water.  They  are,  made  in  outline  by  a  sharp-pointed 
tool,  and  a  double  row  of  dots  sunk  into  the  stone.  A  part  of 
them  are  given  in  the  Ohio  Centennial  Report.  Such  inscrip- 
tions are  common  in  blocks  of  sandstone,  and  both  flat  and 
vertical  faces  of  rocks  on  the  upper  Ohio.  Their  general  resem- 
blance to  well-known  picture  writings  of  the  red  man  is  very 
close.  It  is  thns  nearly  demonstrated  that  they  are  not  the  work 
of  the  Mound  Builders,  unless  that  race  and  the  historical  Indian 
are  one.  Chas.  Whittlesey. 

Ct.BTsi,uiti,  O.,  D«o.  1, 18T9.  ^ 


-  A    CURIOUS   FBEnlSTORIO    RELIC.  ^ 

To  fha  Editor  of  fhg  Anttfican  Antiqaarian ; 

I  have  in  my  collection  a  curiously  wrought  stone,  found  a 
few  miles  from  the  Susquehanna  river,  in  Tioga  county,  N.  Y. 
It  is  a  dark-colored,  quite  hard  sort  of  Argillaceous  sandstone, 
of  such  as  is  the  prevailing  type  in  that  locality. 

Its  general  outline  is  that  of  an  ellipse,  it  being  llf  inches 
long  and  4J  inches  wide  at  the  widest  part,  which  is  about  two 
inches  left  of  the  centre,  whence  it  tapers  gradually  to  either 
end,  which  is  blantly  pointed.  In  thickness  it  varies  from  i  to 
IJ  inches.  The  upper  surface  is  quite  uniformly  level,  except 
along  one  border,  where  it  slopes  off,  making  that  edge  thin  and 
sharp;  the  other  edge  is  very  much  thicker,  and  cut  so  as  to  be 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  upper  surface.  From  the 
centre  of  the  thicker  edge  of  the  stone,  slightly  curved  lines 
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radiate  over  its  upper  surface.  These  lines  are  about  f  of  an 
inch  apart  where  they  commence  (which  is  a  slight  distance 
from  the  edge),  and,  diverging  as  they  proceed,  are  a  little  more 
than  an  inch  apart  where  they  terminate  at  the  further  horder, 
except  the  two  central  oues,  which  are  there  separated  by  some- 
what more  than  two  inches. 

The  stone  has  been  worn  eo  that  only  ten  lines  are  bow  dis- 
tinctly visible,  but  I  think  there  were  originally  twelve,  as  traces 
of  a  sixth  one  are  found  to  the  left  of  the  centre,  and  the  two 
ends  seem  to  have  been  made  to  correspond.  These  lines  are 
intersected  at  about  right  angles  by  alteruatiug  parallel  ridges 
and  grooves,  which  graduall}'  increase  in  size  and  width  from 
the  concave  space  on  the  thicker  to  the  thin  edge  of  the  stone. 
The  ridges  (there  are  twelve  of  them),  together  with  the  grooves, 
which  are  formed  by  the  sides  of  the  adjacent  ridges,  almost 
entirely  cover  the  stone's  upper  surface.  The  under  surface  is 
very  irregular,  about  one-half  of  its  middle  third  being  concave 
and  covered  with  lines,  etc.,  similar  to  those  already  described; 
but  there  is  this  difference,  viz.,  here  the  ridges  rise  one  above 
another,  like  seats  in  an  amphitjieatre. 

What  was  the  purpose  Kir  which  this  was  designed,  and  to 
what  race  and  period  of  time  does  it  belong  ?  May  it  not  have 
been  used  in  religious  ceremonies!  Db.  A.  E.  Blaib. 

Fauiootb,  Stafford  Coauty.  Virginia.  ** 

^  MorNDS    IN    KANSAS. 

There  are  a  good  many  mounds  about  here,  and  I  heard  Sat- 
urday of  a  farm  about  12  miles  from  here  where  there  was  an 
old  pottery  kiln.  Six  miles  off  there  is  a  mound  which  some 
parties  opened  some  years  ago.  They  came  to  a  "stone  wall," 
and  gave  it  up.  From  the  description  it  is  about  20  by  40  feet, 
Another  raound  is  located  about  a  mile  from  town. 

MiHHiTTiB,  K«..  Dee.  Id.  1S7S.  pg^  C_  p^  Bl.ACIlLY. 

Several  moimds  are  north  of  the  Wild  Cat  Creek.  The  larg- 
est is  about  three  feet  high  and  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  at  base. 
Digging  from  the  top  the  outside  layer  of  black  soil,  mixed  with 
flat  stones,  which  must  have  been  carried  some  distance,  as  there 
are  no  such  stones  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Underneath  this 
layer  we  found  clay  soil  about  two  feet  in  depth.  Under  the 
clay  and  on  the  undisturbed  surface  soil  we  found  bones,  both 
burned  and  unbnmed,  oue  skeleton,  which  seemed  to  be  lyin^ 
with  head  to  the  east,  but  with  none  of  the  bones  whole  except 
the  finger  and  feet  bones ;  infant  bones ;  a  large  number  of  bone 
beads,  mostly  broken,  about  IJ  inches  in  length.  They  were 
lying  as  they  were  strung,  three  rows,  side  by  side,  which  we 
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'  coold  trace  for  some  dietance;  the  flint  implementa  were  one 
Bmall,  beantiftil  arrow-point,  one  spear  head,  one  nicely  worked 
piece,  roimd  at  both  ends,  may  have  been  used  for  knife  blade ; 
five  tinfinished,  rough  arrow-points;  one  rimmer;  parts  of  two 
(at  leaat)  instranieDts  or  ornaments,  five  or  six  inches  in  length, 
carved  and  polished. 

The  second  mound  was  about  twenty  feet  from  the  first,  was 
not  more  than  a  foot  in  height,  composed  of  stones  and  black 
earth,  and  contained  nothing  but  skeletons. 

W.  J.  Griffin, 


i  SKST  OF  A 
lb  the  Editor  of  lAa  American  ^nMguartan .-      • 

I  here  give  an  account,  which  may  not  prove  to  be  wholly 
without  interest  to  some  of  the  readers  of  this  journal,  of  an 
addition  lately  made  to  my  collection,  conBisting  of  nearly  one 
hundred  flint  arrow-heads.  A  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Romeyn^ 
while  playing  near  a  spring  on  his  father's  farm,  in  the  town  of 
Amsterdam,  Montgomery  county,  N.  Y.,  noticed  some  pieces  of 
flint,  or  fragments  of  arrow-heads  on  the  suj-f  ace,  and,  on  digging, 
he  found  nearly  one  hmidred  unnotched  arrowheads.  As  soon  ae 
I  heard  of  tlie  find,  I  visited  the  spot  with  a  friend,  and  secured 
what  had  been  found,  and,  on  further  search,  we  found  seven- 
teen more  perfect  points.  They  lay  abont  six  inches  below  the 
surface,  on  a  bed  of  ashes  tliree  inches  thick,  which  rested  on  a 
hearth  or  fire-place  of  cobble-stones  from  the  drift.  The  fire- 
place covered  a  space  of  about  ten  feet  square,  and,  judging  by 
the  amount  of  ashes,  and  the  presence  of  a  spring  near  by,  it 
would  seem  that  it  had  been  quite  a  resort  for  the  Indians.  The 
arrow-heads  average  about  tliree  inches  in  length,  and  are  made 
from  a  dark  blue  and  gray  flint,  which  is  abundant  in  this  local- 
ity, and  not  one  of  them  is  notched  for  tying  to  the  shaft, 
although  otherwise  perfect.  Such  finds  of  hoards  of  arrow- 
heads, are  frequent  in  this  vicinity.  I  know  of  four  instances, 
in  a  radius  of  as  many  miles. 

Yours  Respectfully,  P.  M.  Van  Epps. 

GLmmiXB,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  26, 1880.  " 


ANOTHER  STONE  IMAGE  FOUND  IN  GRAVEL.  t<  /((< 

To  lAi  Bditor  of  Iht  Amarlean  Anttvarian : 

As  regards  the  stone  image  found  at  Dayton,  O.,  I  will 
endeavor  to  give  you  the  facts  in  a  condensed  form,  as  I 
learned  them  from  the  Dayton  JournaVs  report,  and  con- 
firmed by  Dr.  Pretzinger  during  several  inter\'iews.  It  may  be 
proper  to  state,  in  the  outset,  that  the  Miami,  in  common  with 
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other  vestern  Btresms,  is  bordered  by  two  terraces,  known  m 
common  parlance  as  iirst  and  second  bottoms,  commencing  with 
the  most  recent.  But  geologists  commence  at  the  oldest,  or  first 
formed.  Occasionally  we  find  three  terraces,  but  the  highest  of 
the  series  is  usually  limited  in  area.  At  Dayton,  there  are  indi- 
cations of  one  of  these  old  terraces.  Hence  the  city  is  situated 
on  the  second,  whether  we  number  from  the  river  or  the  hills. 
On  penetrating  these  second  terraces  we  first  pass  through  soil, 
variable  in  color  and  depth ;  under  this  we  find  yellow  clay, 
holding  boulders  and  gravel;  under  this  we  find  the  tnie  drift, 
or  gravel  and  sand.  This  reposes  upon  the  original  rock  forma- 
tion, which,  in  this  region,  is  the  "Cincinnati  gix)up. "  It  was  in 
the  formation  above  described  in  which  the  cellar  was  dug,  and 
from  which  the  specimen  is  supposed  to  have  been  thrown. 

The  material  taken  from  this  excavation  was  permitted  to 
remain  some  six  months  or  more  undisturbed,  until,  sometime  last 
spring,  when  the  little  son  of  Mr.  Ogier,  while  amusing  himself 
upon  the  pile  of  clay,  discovered  the  specimen  and  gave  it  to 
his  father,  who,  after  cleansing  it,  presented  it  to  Mr.  John  F. 
Sinks,  our  former  County  Clerk,  and  now  the  nominee  on  the 
republican  ticket  for  State  Senator,  through  whose  courtesy,  and 
that  of  Dr.  Pretzinger,  I  was  permitted  to  make  the  drawings 
I  sent  you.  The  fact  of  its  discovery  on  the  top  of  the  pile  very 
naturally  led  Drs.  Jewett  and  Pretzinger  to  conclude  that  it  had 
been  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  and  the  thick ' 
coating  of  clay,  by  which  the  features  were  concealed,  may  be 
accepted  as  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  matrix  in  which  it 
reposed.  Dr.  Pretzinger  informs  me,  on  the  authority  of  the 
late  venerable  Thomas  Morrison,  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of 
Dayton,  that  the  locality  was  never  artificially  elevated,  hence 
there  was  no  "made  earth." 

The  occasional  discovery  of  "  fire  hearths"  deeply  buried 
under  quartemary  deposits,  abundantly  demonstrate  that  man 
occupied  the  Ohio  valley  at  a  very  remote  period,  possibly  dur- 
ing the  pliocene.  But  the  specimen  under  review  exhibits  a 
degree  of  advancement  incompatible  with  what  we  regard  as 
evidences  of  the  purely  hunter  state.  Measurements:  From 
the  lower  point  of  the  chin  to  the  top  of  the  head,  six  inches; 
diameter  across  zigomatic  arches,  or  immediately  below  the  eyes, 
3i  inches;  across  the  lower  part  of  the  ear,  including  the  nose, 
3  inches.  Weight,  4i  pounds.  The  material  is  "Berea  grit," 
the  lowest  member  of  tie  Waverly  group.* 

The  characteristics  of  this  object  may  be  presented  as  follows: 
(1)  The  hair  is  represented  in  twelve  separate  divisions,  concen- 
trated in  the  rear.     (2)  The  eyes  (which  are  open)  are  full.    (3) 

•PidI,  B.  Ortml 
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The  nose  (before  it  was  mntilated)  was,  apparently,  sufficiently 
prominent.  (4)  The  moath  is  open,  exposing  well-formed  front 
teeth.  (5)  The  beai-d  is  represented  by  three  pairs  of  obliquely 
diver^Dt  lines,  and  several  perpendicular  ones,  in  the  space 
beneath  the  lower  pair.  The  face,  which  is  eymmetrical,  is 
rubbed  down  smooth.  But  the  regularity  of  the  strlffi  (which  are 
perpendicular),  is  strongly  suggestive  of  a  process  that  required 
greater  precision  than  could  rest  from  a  sand-stone  polisher. 
Although  the  usual  evidences  of  antiquity,  sulphuret  of  iron  and 
platina,  are  absent,  yet  it  is  not  wholly  without  proof.  The 
perforation  in  the  ear  was  evidently  the  work  of  a  chert  drill. 
The  circular  etriae  are  plainly  visible  under  the  glass.  If  this 
specimen  had  been  found  in  Mexico,  we  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  accounting  for  its  mutilated  condition,  but,  under  the 
circumstances,  I  will  not  present  any  su^estiona.  About  an 
inch  of  the  right  end  one-fourth  of  the  left  side  of  the  beard 
has  been  fractured  off,  also  the  right  ear.  There  is  no  difference 
in  the  color  of  the  defaced  and  uninjured  parte.  It  presents 
the  appearance  of  having  been  attached  to  a  body,  or  pedestal 
of  some  sort.  Yours  respectfully, 

S.  H.  BiKKLEY. 


INDIAN    XILLAOE    SITES. 
Vo  (hf  BdUor  of  tlw  American  AnUquaAaa  .- 

That  part  of  New  Jersey  included  within  the  limits  of  Hon- 
rooath  County,  has,  perhaps,  at  one  time  been  the  habitation  of 
a  considerable  Indian  population:  Bounded  on  the  north  by 
Raritan  Bay,  on  the  east  by  the  ocean,  it  has,  from  its  favorable 
position,  afforded  a  generous  food  supply  to  the  early  inhabitants. 
Along  the  bay  shore  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  streams  entering 
the  ocean  are  scattered  the  broken  valves  of  clam  and  oyster 
ehells.  Three  of  these  streams,  the  Shark,  Kavesink  and  Manas- 
quan,  were,  until  quite  recently,  celebrated  for  their  excellent 
oysters,  but  the  inlets  frequently  closing  and  the  shell  fish  denied 
their  required  supply  of  salt  water,  are  fast  decreasing.  As 
numerous  as  are  the  shells  along  the  coast  and  shore,  there  are 
not  many  places  that  can  be  said  to  have  been  permanent  places 
of  abode  there.  The  "sand  fields"*  or  village  sites  are  much 
more  numerous  back  in  the  country  from  six  to  twenty  miles, 
where  they  are  located  along  the  streams,  some  of  which  are  quite 
insignificant  in  size.  Mortars,  fragments  of  potterv,  chippings, 
and  burned  stones,  when  associated,  are  good  indications  of  a 
permanent  residence,  and  of  the  81  sand  nelde  examined,  scat- 
tered over  an  area  of  about  240  square  miles,  but  ten  were  want- 
voL  1,  No.  1,  p.  an. 
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ing  in  any  indications,  while  36  exhibited  all  of  the  characteristies, 
including  quantities  of  impleinente.  Seven  places  were  wanting 
in  fragmeute  of  pottery  only.  Ten  localities  furnished  2300  im- 
plements, from  93  in  one  place  to  620  in  another.  Occasionally 
the  heaps  of  burned  and  broken  pebbles  are  distinct  enough  to 
be  counted,  but  generally  they  have  been  scattered  over  the  sur- 
face by  the  plow.  The  light,  saody  nature  of  the  soil,  causes  it 
to  be  in  banks  or  drifts,  sometimes  surrounding  the  "  field  "  to  a 
height  of  15  feet,  leaving  the  spot  from  which  the  sand  was  blown 
resembling  the  interior  of  a  fortification.  Around  and  in  im- 
mediate vicinity,  the  prevailing  timber  is  the  Jersey  Pine  and 
Ked  Cedar,  while  upon  the  sand  banks  the  Prickly  Pear  Cactus, 
Opuntia  melgaira,  and  the  Beach  Plum,  Prunua  tnaritima, 
luxuriate.  The  fruit  of  both  these  plants  is  said  to  have  been  in 
great  favor  with  our  Indians.  Amid  the  ehippings,  etc.,"  may 
often  be  found  brass  and  copper  buttons  of  large  size,  and  a  fos- 
sil wood  in  small  pieces,  exhibiting  under  the  microscope  the 
cellular  structure  of  the  conifene.  Most  of  these  spots  are  upon 
high  ground,  though  not  the  highest,  and  frequently  surrounded 
by  swamps  and  in  proximity  to  fine  springs  of  water. 

But  few  of  the  towns  or  camping  grounds  mentioned  in  the 
early  records  of  this  part  of  the  State,  cau  be  identified  at  this 
day.  But  one  is  known  to  me  that  can  beplaced  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  and  that  is  upon  the  South  Kiver,  a  few  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Raritan. 

There  are  two  large  towns  of  Indians  mentioned  in  Smith's 
History  of  X,  J.,  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  last  named  river  and 
the  other  a  few  miles  south  of  it.  It  is  now  locally  known  as 
the  "Old  Fort,"  and  a  large  number  of  relics  have  been  gathered 
there,  Chas.  F.  Wooley. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


OUR  FRONTISPIECE. 


We  give  as  the  frontispiece,  a  cut  of  the  wild  oats  which  form 
the  substantial  food  for  a  large  number  of  the  Indian  tribes,  es- 

Ezially  those  who  inhabited  the  regions  surrounding  the  Great 
kee.  The  plant  grew  in  great  abundance  in  the  marshes,  and 
was  gathered  by  the  Indians,  especially  the  squaws,  who  were 
accustomed  to  paddle  among  the  tall  stalks  and  beat  the  grain 
with  their  sticks  into  their  canoes.  We  give  the  picture,  which 
has  been  loaned  to  us  by  the  Scientific  Farmer,  of  Boston,  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  out  correspondence  upon  the  native 
growths  of  the  TJ.  S.,  especially  such  as  have  been  known  to  be 
used  as  food  by  the  Aborigines. 
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NEW  DISCOVERIES. 


f 
ic 


A  Stone  Pipe  of  curioua  conBtmction,  shaped  like  a  rubber 
ball  flattened  by  compression,  its  diameters  being  3f  and  If 
inches.  In  a  circular  depression  on  one  side  is  a  bas-relief  of  a 
human  face,  high  cheek  bones,  wide,  straight  mouth,  flat  nose, 
full  lips,  low,  broad  forehead,  and  the  facial  features  expressive 
of  craft  and  cunning.  It  is  not  the  face  of  an  Indian.  On  the 
opposite  side  is  a  hollow  fitted  to  the  thumb,  for  holding  the 
aipe.  Above  the  stem  is  a  hole  drilled  through  the  upper  part 
for  a  string.  On  the  front  side  is  an  oblong  sunken  space  in 
which  the  outline  of  a  beaver  is  carved,  the  head  toward  the 
upper  part.  The  main  point' of  interest  is  a  series  of  hiero- 
gljphicB,  which  begins  just  below  the  face,  and  extends  around 
the  under  side  of  the  bowl.  Firat  appears  the  figure  8,  laid  on 
its  side,  the  two  enclosed  spaces  filled  with  curious  characters, 
and  a  crescent-shaped  ornament  protruding  from  the  right  end. 
Beneath  this  is  a  figure  like  a  wheel  with  four  spokes;  another 
like  a  letter  Gr,  with  three  dots  enclosed,  and  a  branch  of  twigs 
shooting  from  the  upper  side. 

The  stone  is  fashioned  from  "Clinton  Koek,"  which  is  as  hard 
as  flint,  and  has  some  specks  of  pyrites  in  it.  The  pipe  was 
fonnd  by  a  farmer  while  digging  in  hia  garden  four  miles  north 
of  Wilmington,  O.,  and  is  now  in  the  p<fisession  of  Dr.  L,  B. 
Welch,  of  Wilmington,  Q.      .^ 

A  Slab  of  Sandstone  Containing  Hieeoglyphics. — During 
some  extensive  mound  explorations  near  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Everhart,  of  that  city,  a  somewhat 
remarkable  stone  was  found.  It  is  a  slab  of  sandstone,  12^ 
inches  long,  11  inches  wide,  4  inches  thick,  and  containing 
two  lines  of  hieroglyphics  across  its  face.  The  slab  was  found 
leaning  against  the  head  of  a  clay  cofiin,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
large  mound.  The  coffin  was  made  of  clay,  moulded  by  hand, 
flat  at  the  bottom,  straight  on  the  sides,  but  arched  over  the  top, 
and  contained  a  skeleton  which  is  reported  to  have  been  of 
enormous  dimensions.  The  description  of  the  stone  and  of  the 
hierogl^'phics  was  read  at  the  last  session  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  slab  placed  on  exhibition.  It  has  been  pro- 
nounced "very  puzzling."  It  contains  among  the  hieroglyphics 
certain  signs  which  are  quite  similar  to  some  on  the  Davenport 
Tablets. 


The  Buttebfly  Relic  and  other  curious  stones  reported  to  have 
been  found  near  Wilmington,  Q.,  and  now  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Welch,  have  received  extensive  notice  from  the  Cincinnati 
Comrnereial,  and  wood  cuts  of  the  figures  and  hireoglyphiea 
have  been  published.     The  characters  have  been  already  de- 
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scribed  in  the  Ahtiquakiah,  and  are  quite  remarkable,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  "find"  is  genuine.  A  large  number  of  b(^^ 
relics  have  been  manufactured  during  the  last  year,  and  sold 
to  colleetorB  and  relic  huntersj  some  of  them  at  good  round 
prices.  This  operation  has  thrown  light  on  the  inscribed  pebbles 
DOW  in  the  poBsessioD  of  Wm.  S.  Yaux,  and  may  also  show  why 
other  remarkable  relics  are  making  their  appeu-ance  so  rapidly 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Archsaologists  are  as  likely  to 
be  deceived  as  other  men,  especially  if  they  are  expecting  re- 
markable "finds." 

CoHBERLAND  and  Westmoreland  Connties,  England,  have  been 
the  scene  of  interesting  arcIueol<^cal  discoveries.  Mr.  B.  8. 
Ferguson,  A.  M.,  gives  a  report  of  two  or  three  curious  cists 
containing  skeletons,  with  the  vessels  for  food,  as  usual,  by  their 
side,  and  with  implements,  pottery  of  a  rude  type  and  other 
cinerar)'  remains.  Another  cist  contained  sundry  implements 
of  the  bronze  period. 

A  Roman  Camp  situated  on  the  sea  coast,  near  Mayport, 
revealed  a  mutilated  inscription  of  the  twentieth  Boman  legion 
and  the  foundations  of  a  Roman  road.  Coins  of  the  reigns  of 
Constantine  and  of  the  later  Roman  empires,  with  a  large  noard 
of  other  coins,  have  been  accidentally  discovered  by  a  laborer 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  near  Bristol. 

The  Malvern  Hills  have  also  revealed  a  namber  of  ancient 
camps.  In  the  interior  of  these  camps  were  lines  of  hollows 
which  were  used  as  habitations.  The  camp  was  surrounded  by 
a  ditch  and  rampart.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  C,  H.  Price  that 
this  camp  was  of  Celtic  origin,  though  there  are  remains  of  the 
British  tribes  among  the  debris. 

Ancient  ^khob. — An  interesting  collection  of  ancient  hel- 
mets and  other  armor  was  open  to  the  inspection  of  visitors  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Archeeological  Institute,  in  London, 
dnring  June.  The  articles  exhibited  were  250  in  number  and 
ranged  from  the  tenth  century  before  Christ  down  to  the 
reign  of   the  Stuarts  of  England. 

There  were  several  specimens  of  Etruscan  and  Grecian  art, 
and  still  more  of  Roman  and  Oriental  workmanship.  Of  these 
the  most  interesting  were  a  brazen  helmet  of  the  time  of  the 
Roman  occupation  of  Great  Britain,a  Persian  helmet  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  four  Etruscan  helmets  of  bronze  and  another 
found  in  the  Tigris,  near  the  supposed  passage  of  the  "Ten 
Thousand."  Three  of  the  Etruscan  helmets  have  the  additional 
interest  that  they  were  bought  at  the  sale  of  the  effects  of  the 
poet  Hc^rs,  and  the  fourth,  of  bronze,  was  found  in  the  bed  of 
the  IlysBUB,  at  Athens. 
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The  Idol  Montezuma. — ^Montezuma  U  atill  the  great  Divinity 
of  the  pueblos.  His  Image  ia  preBerved  and  worabipped  by  the 
anrviTlng  tribes.  Aa  late  as  1857,  Mr.  W",  H,  Davie,  then  United 
States  Attorney  for  Kew  Mexico,  was  shown  this  idol,  which  he 
describes  ae  follows; 

"  It  resembles  nothing  npon  the  earth,  in  the  heavens  above, 
or  in  the  eea  beneath.  It  ie  a  cylinder  shape,  nine  iDches  high 
and  nine  in  diameter,  and  made  of  tanned  skin.  The  upper 
end  IB  closed  with  skin  and  the  lower  end  left  open.  One-half 
of  the  cylinder  is  painted  green  and  the  other  half  red.  Upon 
the  green  side  is  fashion^  the  rude  resemblance  of  a  man's 
face.  Two  long  apertures  in  the  skia,  in  the  shape  of  right- 
angled  triangles,  with  the  bases  inward,  are  the  eyes.  There  is 
no  nose.  A  circular  piece  of  leather  about  two  inches  below 
the  eyes  represents  the  mouth.  Two  similar  pieces,  one  on  each 
side,  opposite  the  outer  comers  of  the  eyes,  are  intended  for  the 
ears.     A  small  tuft  of  leather  and  feathers  crowns  the  top. 

"The  three  Indians  present,"  he  continued,  "looked  upon  it 
with  the  greatest  veneration.  They  knelt  around  it  in  the  most 
devout  manner,  and  went  through  the  form  of  prayer,  while  one 
of  their  number  sprinkled  upon  it  a  white  powder." 

GENERAL  REVIEW. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

The  Briliah  Aaaociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  met  at  Swanero, 
Anguet  25.  Dr.  A.  C.  Esmsa?,  DIreotor  General  ol  the  Geologlual  Survey 
tor  the  United  Kingdom,  presided.  Arobraologlcal  excursions  were  oon- 
duoted  to  several  intereetlDg  localities  In  the  vicinity. 

The  French,  A»aoeiatU>n  met  at  Bhetms,  August  IS  to  19.  An  exposition 
of  Archie ologloal  i*eliCB  vba  made  In  connection  with  the  sessions,  and  an 
excursion  was  made  to  the  famous  Grottoes,  In  Belgium.  Several  papers  by 
American  authors  were  read. 

The  American  Aaeoeiation  met  at  Boston,  Aaguat  19.  Hon.  L.  K  Mor- 
gan, the  author  of  "Ancient  Society,"  'Consanguinity  or  Baces"  and  other 
works  on  American  Ethnology,  was  the  President  of  the  Association. 
Mayor  J.  W.  Powell,  Chairman  of  sub-secUon  E;  that  of  Anthropology. 
The  following  are  the  titles  of  papers  on  Anthropology  and  Ethnology  en- 
tered at  the  meeting  of  the  America/a  Aaaociation  : 
Behems  of  the  Tenth  Census  for  obtaining  statletlcs  of  untaxed  Indians.— 

Oarricli  UoUery. 
Exhibition  of  stone  Implements  from  the  river  drift  of  New  Jersey. — C.  C. 

Abbott. 
Indieatlons  of  a  pre- Indian  oooupanoy  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, subsequent  to  that  of  polieollthlc  man, — C.  C.  Abbott 
Tne  Dacotah  tribes.— H.  B.  Carrington. 
Alabaster  quarries,  Bint  mines,  and  other  antiquities  recently  found  In 

Uamnoth,  Wyandot  and  Luray  caverns. — H.  C.  Hovey. 
Teztllfl  fabrics  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  —J.  O. 

Henderson. 
Engraved  tablet  &rom  a  mound  In  Ohio.— W.  3.  Enowlton. 
JsjMUiese  caves.— E.  S.  Horse. 
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Anolent  a^rloultural  Implements  of  stone. — Wm.  MoAdams. 

The  Indian  question. ^D,  A.  Lyle. 

The  topoBTapUcol  survey  of  the  works  at  AztaloD,  Wis. — S.  D.  Peet. 

The  mLUtarr  system  of  tbe  emblematic  mound -build  era. — S.  D.  Feet. 

The  Academy  of  Science,  Son  Franeisco.,  Cal.,  Je  doing  effloientwork. 
Among  the  recent  donations  to  the  museum  were  some  specimens  of  wUdrloe 
from  Mr.  Stmpson,  who  had  endeavored  to  make  it  grow  here  In  this  State, 
but  with  no  success.  Hr.  Bedding  stated  that,  although  Jndlan  rice  was 
originally  found  In  the  lakes  of  Wisconsin,  and  of  the  territory  of  the  North- 
west, It  had  been  made  to  grow  ae  tar  south  in  the  Southern  States  as  Ar- 
kansas, but  that  all  efforts  to  make  It  grow  in  the  OalUomia  lakes  had  yet 
been  unsuccessfuL  This  waa  to  be  regretted,  as  one  very  valuable  result 
of  Its  growth  was  its  irresistible  attraction  to  all  varieties  of  ddlble  acqua- 
tlc  birds,  which  Followed  In  great  quantities  Ita  growth  to  localities  where 
they  had  never  before  been  known. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Bedding  presented,  on  behalf  of  parties  residing  near  the 
Mohave  desert,  specimens  of  a  plant  growing  wild  in  that  locality,  used  by 
the  Indians  for  making  a  strong  description  of  cordage,  the  seeds  of  whloh 
they  prepare  tor  food,  using  the  result  as  a  species  of  pinole.  The  gentle- 
man forwarding  It  to  the  Academy  thought  It  could  be  grown  In  our  State 
as  a  valuable  fiber,  capable  ol  establishing  a  new  Industry  for  our  people. 

Dr.  Kellogg  thought  it  resembled  a  species  of  the  Salvia  Cobimharia. 
He  said  it  had  a  beautiful  purplish  blue  blossom,  and  yields  a  large  quan- 
tity of  seeds,  which  may  be  euocesefuUy  used  as  eye-stones,  for,  when 
Inserted  under  the  eye-lid,  the  moisture  of  the  eye  causes  them  to  throw 
out  a  pleasant  and  delicate  muollage,  whloh  flows  toward  the  comer  of  the 
eye,  taking  with  It  any  foreign  substance  which  It  Is  desired  to  remove. 
Seeds  put  In  water  Increase  to  five  times  their  bulk.  Similar  seeds  are 
found  in  Aztec  graves,  showing  that  In  their  day  the  climate  of  this  local- 
ity produced  similar  plants,  whose  variable  qualities  were  known  and 
availed  of  as  food. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  tke  Rhode  Island  Hiatorical  Society  on  the 
Old  Indian  Steatite  Pottery.  Your  committee,  after  different  meetings, 
visits  and  examinations  of  the  quarry  In  Johnston,  and  consultations  with 
scholars  and  business  men,  having  duly  weighed  all  eddence  and  opinions, 
respectfully  report  the  following  facts  anp  recommendations: 

1.  This  leoge  of  soapstone  is  located  in  Johnston,  B.  I.,  about  one- 
eighth  of  a  mile  west  of  the  Greek  Tavern,  north  of  the  Hartford  turnpike, 
on  the  lands  of  Mr.  Horatio  N,  Angell. 

2.  Tbe  quarry  was  first  opened  by  Mr.  Angell  in  February,  1S7B,  from 
which  time  It  has  attracted  large  and  Increasing  attention,  both  within  our 
State  and  far  beyond  It. 

5.  The  stratum  of  steatite  containing  the  pottery  Is  about  twenty-flve 
feet  In  thickness,  having  a  dip  to  tbe  eas^  and  has  now  been  cleared  of  drift 
and  tbe  debris  of  Indian  art  for  the  spaae  of  about  a  hundred  feet.  It  lies 
between  walls  of  slate  stone. 

4,  In  this  stratum  are  several  excavations  made  by  the  aborigines  In 
seaurlng  stone  pot«,  pans,  dishes  and  pipes.  One  excavation,  however, 
surpasses  all  others  In  magnitude  and  the  marks  of  Indian  workmanship. 

6.  The  largest  ezaavatlon  measures  about  ten  feet  in  length,  six  feet 
In  width  and  now  five  feet  In  depth ;  but  from  the  top  of  the  ledge,  as  left 
by  the  glaciers,  tbe  excavation  must  have  been  carried  down  about  fifteen 
feet  or  more.  Inasmuch  as  when  It  was  opened  there  lay  across  its  top  a 
fallen  slab  of  elate  stone  that  once  stood  full  ten  feet  high  above  It,  form- 
ing Its  eastern  wall. 

6.  The  eioavatton  was  found  partly  filled  with  dirt,  debris  of  Indian 
art,  some  whole  stone  pots,  some  partly  finished  pots,  some  only  blocked 
out,  numerous  etone  hammers,  the  heme  of  a  deer,  the  bones  of  an  animal, 
and  a  few  shells.  Many  of  these  valuable  relics  have  passed  Into  private 
hands  and  are  highly  prized.  « 

7.  The  sides  and  bottom  ol  this  ezoavatlon  contain  about  sixty  dls- 
tlnot  pits  and  knobs  of  places  where  pots  and  dishes  were  out  from  the 
rock,  while  all  parts  bear  marks  and  soars  made  by  the  stone  Implements 
of  the  swarthy  quarrymen. 
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S,  From  the  excavatlona  aad  their  surroundings  have  been  removed  about 
three  hundred  horse-cart  loads  of  the  stone  ehlps  left  by  the  Indian  work- 
man, 7et  some  have  been  preserved  hy  Prof.  J.  W.  P.  Jenks,  ia  the  Museum 
ot  Brown  University. 

9.  Sections  of  the  quarry  revealing  Indian  workmanship  and  apoclmens 
ol  the  workmen'B  chips  have  buen  seL-ured  by  the  Smithsonian  InBtitutloD, 
tiie  Permanent  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  the  Museum  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, the  Peabody  Museum  at  Cambridge,  the  Boston  Society  fit  Natural 
History,  and  the  Franklin  Society  of  Providence. 

ID.  Sonie  of  the£tone  pots  Found  in  the  excavations,  amid  the  debris, 
are  now  a  part  of  the  very  valuable  private  Indian  aabinet  of  Mr.  Charles 
Oorton,  of  this  city. 

11.  Naturalists,  etbnoiogiste,  and  etudente  of  history  are  anxious  to 
eeeure  views  and  specimens  from  thle  remarkable  quarry.  An  able  report 
of  it  was  made  by  Prof,  Putnam,  curator  of  the  Poibody  Museum. 

12.  It  Is  a  historical  tact  stated  by  Hutchinson  (p.  4.S8),  and  quoted  by 
Potter  In  his  History  of  Narragansett  (p.  S),  that  the  Narraganeetts  were 
dlstlDgclshed  for  mechaolcal  arts  and  trade,  and  furnished  earthen  vessels 
and  pots  tor  cooking  to  the  adjacent  native  tribes. 

13.  it  is  confidently  computed  by  men  of  Judgment  in  such  premises 
that  this  quarry  must  have  been  worked  by  the  aborigines  for  centuries 
before  whittle  visited  this  coast,  and  that,  first  and  last,  the  tedge  must 
have  yielded  thousands  of  pieces  of  stone  ware. 

14.  Bo  far  as  now  known,  this  ledge  Is  the  only  pottery  of  the  kind  Im 
New  England,  and  must  have  been  exceedingly  valuable  and  famed  among 
all  the  tribes  of  the  country. 

15.  All  who  have  visited  the  pottery  have  Instinctively  felt  that  eome- 
how  it  ought  to  be  preserved,  and  those  who  have  studied  It  most  are  the 
most  emphatic  In  this  opinion. 

16.  The  conviction  ot  all  minds  Is  that  It  ought  to  be  ^eoured  and  held 
OH  a  revelation  and  monument  of  Indian  life  and  historical  treasure  ot 
Rhode  Island. 

The  Natural  Hiatorg  Bocitly  of  Ctneinnali,  O.,  have  been  publishing  the 
result  of  the  recent  explorations  at  MadlsonvlUe,  0.,  with  cute  and  dia- 
grams. A  third  paper  appears  In  their  last  report,  prepared  by  Charles  F. 
Low,  of  Cincinnati. 


MUSEUMS. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Harrison,  Jr..  of  Philadelphia,  has  offered  to  present  to  the 
United  States  the  famous  Catlin  collection  ot  Indian  portraits  and  curiosi- 
ties, which  possesses  a  unique  histori<'  interest,  many  of  the  tribes  repre- 
sented In  it  being  now  extinct.  The  collection  was  bought  in  Brussels, 
Belgium,  by  her  husband,  some  years  ago,  and  offering  it  to  the  nation  his 
widow  Is  cairylng  out  his  own  Intention.  It  Is  now  in  Washington,  and  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

One  ot  the  most  remarkable-  objects  of  antiquity  obtained  from  Asia 
Since  the  Assyrian  sculptures  is  the  Hamathlte  inscription  wiiloh  has  Just 
been  placed  in  the  Oriental  Gallery  of  the  British  Museum.  It  Is  composed 
of  dark  basalt,  about  four  feet  high,  and  probably  formed  part  of  a  door- 
way. On-  it  are  Ave  horizontal  lines  of  an  unknown  character,  undoubtedly 
resembilng  in  some  peculiarities  the  Egyptian,  but  so  distantly  connected 
with  this  now  well-known  language  that  as  yet  no  approach  has  been  made 
toward  Its  decipherment.  The  inscription  is  maoifestly  boueirophedon,  and 
probably  reads  from  top  to  bott«m.  The  characters  are  raised  by  slaking 
the  field  of  the  Inscribed  lines  about  three-eighths  of  an  Inch.  They  con- 
sist of  animals'  heads,  human  hands,  feet,  birds,  a  figure  resembling  an  0, 
trees,  crooks,  orooodiles.  yokes,  thrones,  or  carved  ctialrs,  and  short  lines, 
or  a  line  between  two  squares,  these  latter  probably  being  numbers.  From 
eertain  groups  recurring  with  vailante,  there  Is  probably  some  grammati- 
cal system  underlying  the  arrangement  of  characters,  which,  neTertheless, 
partake  strongly  of  the  pictorial  and  Ideographic  element 
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The  uuBtodiaii  at  the  Berlin  Agi'iuultui-ai  Museum  has  lately  discovered 
amouK  the  carbonized  sei-dii  exhumed  by  Dr.  SctiUemann,  the  vetch  fleld- 
beane  KUd  peas,  and  a  peculiar  kind  <il  wheat.  The  vheat  Is  very  hard,  fine 
grained,  Bharp  and  very  Hat  on  the  Turrowed  aide,  and  dilTers  from  any 
wheat  hitherto  known,  and  Is  eepecially  diatlnet  from  the  thick  bellied 
(Trains  of  the  Egyptian  mummies  and  of  the  Svrlaa  laie  villn«e8.  This  Is  the 
first  tinj^that  peas  have  been  known  tii  belong  to  ancient  Greeks. 

I'l-of.  C.  W.  Claypole,  of  Antloeh  ColleBe.  Ohio,  has  been  examining  the 
Bchllemann  culleutloD  at  Kouth  KenslnKlon  Museum,  aud  kIvos  it  as  his 
opinion  that  some  of  the  hour-glass  shaped  pebbles  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
Idols,  and  labelled  In  the  muaeura  as 'Minerva  Ornaments,"  are  nothing 
more  Dor  less  than  net  sinkers,  identical  In  form  and  appearance  with  those 
Touiid  on  the  shores  of  our  lakes  and  rivers. 


LINGUISTIC  NOTES, 

Eagliah  Polk-Lore  Society.  At  one  of  its  lastmeetlngsacommtttee  waa 
appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  tlie  best  means  of  colleoLlng.  arrang- 
ing, proving  and  comparini;  the  proverbs  and  proverbial  sayings  of  all 
countries,  ancient  and  mod<-rn. 

The  SuniUrtaiul Librarv,  collected  by  the  third  Earl  of  Sunderland  dur- 
inK  thi-  rel([ii8  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I,  is  to  be  sold  In  London  this 
tall.  This  valuable  collection  of  books  (and  a  few  print's)  consists  of  some 
3(1.000  volumes,  and  Is  celebrated  for  its  ma^n  IB  cent  array  of  first  and  early 
editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classlcsi  tor  Us  many  extremely  rare  works 
relating  to  America;  tor  a  series  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  chronicles,  and 
<)ther  treasures  of  history. 

A  dictlonai?  of  the  IJerman  liialeclK  spoken  In  SvUinrland  has  been  in 
preparation  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Professor  Staub  In  Ziiricb,  being  In 
charge.  The  contributions  have  uuw  all  come  in,  the  materiil  Is  digusted 
and  arranged,  and  the  publication  In  numbers  will  begin  this  year.  From 
the  short  extracts  printed  a  few  years  ago,  we  may  feel  convinced  that  the 
linguistic  material  gathered  here  is  exceedingly  voluminous  and  instructive, 
and  win  leave  far  behind  all  that  has  been  attempted  on  this  field  by  the 
Icampd  Stalder,  by  Dr.  Tobler,  and  others. 

The  Basque  language,  which  on  account  of  Its  peculiar  and  isolated  posi- 
tion is  more  and  more  attracting  the  attention  of  linguists  and  anthropolo- 
gists, has  found  another  learned  expounder  In  the  "  CnmparuHce  Graiamar 
of  the  Bask  Dialects."  by  W.  J.  Van  Eys,  Paris,  Maesonouve,  1879,  h'i!<  pagi'S. 
The  first  publication  of  Tan  Eye  on  this  subject,  written  In  French,  like  tlio 
volume  above,  datea  from  IbttS, 

The  vocabulary  of  the  Nagranda  Language,  Nicaragua,  published  by 
Hippolyte  de  Chareneey,  In  the  Revue  de  I.inguialique,  Vol.  Xlt,  No,  S 
(July,  187?},  from  manuscripts  left  by  Abb6  Brasaeur,  Is  of  singular  Import- 
ance for  the  study  of  Central  American  languages.  The  language  Is  spoken 
northwest  of  Lake  Managua.  Although  It  does  not  contain  over  2bO  of  the 
more  common  terms,  it  gives  us  an  Inslaht  into  a  stuck  of  languages  of 
which  almost  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  fragment  of  a  vocabulary  pub- 
lished by  E.  Squler  (Nicaragua,  New  York,  1»52,  II,  page  320-3.13),  and  an- 
other series  of  words  contained  In  Transactions  of  American  Ethnological 
Society,  III,  part  2.  pages  101,  106,  110,  following  another  mode  of  trans- 
sription  than  the  Uradshaw  vocabulary,  which  is  the  most  complete  of  all- 
Syllables  and  words  with  few  exceptions  end  in  vowels  and  dlpthongs.  The 
vowels  are  frequently  nasalized  or  pronounced  long.  The  sounds  f,  and  th 
do  not  occur,  but  r  is  round  in  a  Tew  instances;  Purumih — boilinfi  water; 
nagayarlyu — to  kill.  Nu  monosyllabic  term  oo<-urB  with  the  list;  the  major- 
ity of  words  are  made  up  of  two  syllables,  and  the  above  word,  lo  kill,  Is 
one  of  the  longest.  The  numerals  are  as  follows;  1,  Imba;  2,  spu;  3,  asu; 
4,  ajcu  (Spanish,  j) ;  h,  huPsu;  6,  majun;  lU,  gly'a.  Of  other  terms,  we  men- 
tion; hair,  tisu;  heiiil,  Sehec;  blood,  odi;  tooth,  siflu;  none,  diShca,  dacs;. 
tnouffi.  danwa,  daswa;  ne.ck,  apa;  arm,  pahpa;  heart.  buAa;  Joot,  nahcua; 
stone,  slnuj  water,  hla,  lya;land,  r.artk,  umba;^re,  ogu;  itkite,  mlxa,  tlchu; 
red.  mana;  green,  maxa.  A.  S.  G. 
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^  GLEANINGS  FROM   MAGAZINES. 

THE  MASCOUTINES  OK  KJKF,  NATION. 
On  some  ol  the  early  maps  of  the  West  we  find  the  name  of  the  FIro 
Nation  etretohed  alonK  tbe  euuCb  end  ut  Lttke  Michigan.  The  Fr<tnch  maps 
have  Ueo  th<'  name  of  thi!  Masooutincs  In  ni-arly  the  same  locality.  It  has 
been  ^matter  of  wonder  what  thp  Fire  Nation  was;  and  even  the  name  Has- 
coutlne  ad  the  name  of  any  particular  tribe  hae  nut  been  understood.  Mr.  U. 
W.  Bpckwith,  In  his  Historic  Nob^a  of  the  Northwest,  iias  given  a  very  rea- 
eonable  explanation.  After  epeakiof;  of  the  vast  extent  of  prairie  and  the 
prevalence  of  prairie  flres  in  this  re^lun,  hii  says:  No  wonder  that  the  In- 
diana, not^d  tor  their  naming  a  piacc  or  tbinjc  from  some  of  its  distinctive 
peculiarities,  should  have  called  tbn  prairie  "  Maskotia."  or  the  place  of  Hre. 
In  the  ancient  Aigoiquin  tonf^ui',  ati  ■vvW  us  Its  more  modern  form,  the  Ojib- 
etray,  the  word  scoutay  lueans  tire;  and  in  the  lUinoia  and  I'ottawattomle. 
kiodreil  biDKues.  it  is  scutie  and  sciiutay,  respectively.  It  is  alsn  eminently 
characteristic  that  tbe  Indians  who  livod  or  hunted  exclusively  upon  thi- 
prairies  were  known  among  their  red  brethren  as  •■  Maskoutes,"  rtndered  by 
the  French  writer*  Maakoutines,  or  people  of  the  Are  or  prairie  country. 
We  may  suppose,  then,  that  iioth  the  terms  Fire  Nation  and  Maskoutlnes 
were  not  applied  to  that  particular  tribe  which  dwelt  here  at  the  time  of  the 
advent  of  the  whites  on  the  prairies  or  "IlrelaudB"  of  tliia  vicinity. 

HISTOKV  AND  ANTIQUITIICS  OP'  ARIZONA.      ^ 
From  tbe  Scieatiflc  mid  Mlnine  QazetU.,  Sui  Fnnciauo,  CilI. 

The  early  history  of  Arizona  has  stiltto  be  written,  but  it  is  In  most  res- 
pects identical  with  that  i>t  aouthf^rn  California,  New  Mexico  and  northern 
Mexico.  That  the  original  inhabitants  bulontted  to  the  aunie  civilisation  aa 
that  under  which  Mexico  rose  tii  so  comparatively  hish  a  crade  lonK  before 
Corles  landed  on  Its  shores,  is  usually  conceded,  but  wbethoi  the  bulk  of 
the  people  removed  southward  toward  the  consolidated  empire  of  the 
Aztocs  before  the  conquest  o(  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards;  whether  they  re- 
mained and  were  swept  away  by  the  Spanish  Invasion  from  the  south;  or 
whether  the  Apaehe  from  the  north  drove  them  out  of  the  open  lands  Into 
the  reeessea  of  the  canyons,  and  Anally  csttnguiahed  all  but  the  few  pueb- 
loa  still  reraainiiix,  is  not  certainly  proven. 

Probably  the  truth  lies  between  the  three  alternatives,  and  all  the  causes 
may  have  contributed  to  the  depopulation  of  the  country  and  to  the  ruin  of 
the  extensive  cities,  dwellings,  canals,  etc.,  which  strew  the  plains  and  line 
the  pldea  of  the  canyons.  To  the  student  of  history  nothing  In  Arizona 
equate  In  Interest  these  architectural  remains.  Now  that  the  railway  Is  flu- 
Ishod,  many  of  these  are  comparatively  accessible — the  famous  Casa  Orande 
beinfir  only  a  few  miles  from  the  statiou  ot  that  name,  while  numerous  other 
ruins  exist  in  the  districts  around  Florence  and  Phcpnlx, 

A  few  miles  from  Phrtsnii:  are  the  lulns  of  two  or  three  towns  and  the 
remains  of  two  stupendous  canals,  one  of  which  Is  40  feet  wide,  and  hi  for- 
mer times  drew  Its  supply  of  water  from  the  river  near  tbe  mountains;  20 
miles  distant.  In  this  neighborhood  are  also  the  ruins  of  a  building  occu- 
pyiuff  a  paratleloKram  of  26  feet  by  130,  with  walls  still  over  ID  feet  high. 
At  from  M  to  U  miles  of  Ph'rnlx,  at  La  Tempe,  are  remains  of  what  must 
have  been  a  populous  city,  and  alsu  another  system  of  canals  and  reser- 
TolTS.  liulns  of  a  similar  description  to  those  of  Casa  Orande  have  been 
found  in  the  Bio  Verde  valley,  on  Fucbio  creek  and  at  Aztec  pass. 

Casa  Grande,  discovered  by  Father  Kino,  ^00  years  ago,  is  situated  near 
the  GUa,  a  few  miles  from  Florence.  The  main  building'  Is  about  56  feet 
square,  and  four  stories  In  hight.  with  traces  of  two  more  storiea.  Each 
Btory  contains  five  rooms,  two  35x10  feet,  the  oiher  three  24x3  feet,  and  all 
of  them  9  teet  in  hight.  The  openings  which  once  served  for  doors  are 
threo  feet  and  one-half  high,  two  and  one-half  teet  wide  at  the  base,  and 
two  teet  wide  at  top.  The  whole  of  the  interior  Is  neatly  plastered,  the 
plaster  perfect  as  when  first  put  on.  This  building  1»  surrounded  by  a  wall 
which,  when  perfect,  was  perhaps  fifteen  feet  high  and  six  feet  thick  at  the 
baas,  and  within  this  are  several  smaller  apartments,  besides  a  sort  ol  watch 
tower  at  the  southeast  and  southwest  comers. 
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In  the  GUa  vaUey,  120  mUes  from  Tuosod,  are  thd  lamous  Pledras  Pln- 

tadae.  A  heap  of  rocks,  about  60  feet  high,  la  covered  with  rude  flgurea, 
geometrlo,  comlo,  aDatoralcaL  Here  are  equarea,  olroles,  croaeeB,  triangles, 
enakes,  toade  and  vermin;  men  without  heads  and  dogs  without  tails.'  The 
stotches  show  considerable  similarity  to  those  of  the  Aztec  Calendar  Stone 
In  Mexico.  It  le  a  tradition  with  the  lodlane  that  those  stones  were  put 
there  In  the  time  of  Montezuma,  to  record  treaties  between  different  tribes. 

The  towns  of  the  Uoqul  and  Zunl,  the  former  In  the  north  of  Arizona, 
and  the  latter  just  over  the  border  In  New  Mexico,  are  In  so  many  respeote 
BluiUar  to  the  ruins  scattered  on  plata  and  eaoyon,  that  they  evidently  be- 
long to  the  same  clvilizHitlon;  but  whether  the  Indians  are  the  remains  of  a 
separate  tribe,  or  the  remnants  of  many  tribes,  Is  one  of  the  problems  of 
the  history  of  America. 

The  'bidlans"  of  Arizona  evidently  belongf  to  several  very  different 
etooltB,  The  wild  Apuobe.  formidable  toj  hla  atealthlness  and  treachery 
more  than  from  Mb  numbers;  the  peaeeful,  not  easily  provoked,  yet  brave 
Plmo;  the  IndustriouB  PapaffO;  and  the  town-dwelling,  family- loving,  or- 
derly, elean  and  self-oontained  Moqul,  have  little  in  common.  The  dis- 
tance which  separates  the  rude  Apache  from  the  Moqul,  with  his  old  and 
respectable  eivlllzatlon,  la  as  great  as  that  betweeu'the  rude  tribes  of 
BIberIa  and  the  cultivated  Japanese. 

The  ruins  in  the  canyons,  on  almost  inacaeeslble  terraces,  are  believed, 
by  M^or  Powell,  to  be  more  recent  than  thole  of  the  plalne.  He  believes 
the  people  took  refuge  there  to  escape  the  Spanish  Incursions. 

THE  PRIMITIVE  RELIGION  t)F  EARTH.* 

The  religion  of  mankind  at  the  dawn  of  history  was  essentially  mono- 
thelstio.  The  worship  of  natural  forces  of  the  sun  and  stars,  and  of  beasta 
and  fetlohee,  appears  very  early,  but  the  monotheistic  convlotlon  grows 
more  Intense  the  further  we  go  back  In  the  reoorde  of  thought. 

The  earliest,  of  the  Vedto  hymne,  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  and  that  of 
Egypt,  show  traces  of  this  monothelatio  faith.  If  the  Homeric  religion 
does  not,  we  must  ascribe  It  to  the  fact  that  Oreek  life  belonge  to  a  later 
Payan  oivIllzatioD.  The  patriarchs,  the  prophets  and  poets  of  India  were 
olL  monotheietic.  They  were  so  not  merely  because  they  received  revela- 
tions from  God,  nor  beoauee  they  borrowed  the  wisdom  of  Chaldea,  of 
£gypt  and  Persia,  but  because  theirs  was  the  primitive  religion. 

The  development  of  Judaism  was  but  the  development  of  this  primitive 
faith,  which  by  divine  process  was  preserved  in  Its  purity  and  slmpllolty. 
"While  the  Babylonian  stories  are  overlaid  with  Polytheistic  superstitions, 
with  Impossible  oosmogories  and  with  puerilities,  the  Abrahamio  faith  was 
And  still  Is  a  most  reasonable  conviction. 

In  Oanaan  the  Patriarchal  faith  presents  a  perpetual  miracle  of  a  rude 
people  preserving  the  very  highest  forme  of  human  thought  amid  the  cor- 
rupting InOuences  of  a  higher  civUizatton.  The  Fhcenlolau  nations  were 
more  advanced  In  material  development.  They  were  the  parents  of  letters, 
«ommeroe  and  civilization,  but  Abraham  did  not  go  to  them  for  hie  religion. 
He,  the  rescuer  of  the  primitive  faith  from  the  Idolatries  of  Assyria,  betakes 
blmself  to  a  wandering  life  in  the  desert,  but  amid  all  hla  changes  he  pre- 
served that  faith  Intact.  Kenan  says  that  the  desert  is  monotheistic.  Tho 
tropical  luxuriance  of  India  bred  a  polytheletlo  nature  worship,  but  the  sea 
of  sand  engendered  an  inevitable  monotheism.  The  desert  never  changes. 
There  Is  an  Intense  conservatism  In  it.  Under  its  unclouded  sky  and  In  its 
pure.alr  nothlnjf  dei^ays.  Languages,  Institutions,  manners,  and  even  reli- 
gion, are  preserved  there. 

The  primitive  monotheistic  faith  did  not  originate  there,  but  It  was  pre- 
«erved  even  as  the  manners  of  the  Bedouin  have  stnoe  been  preserved. 

This  monotheism  may  have  been,  Indeed  was,  narrow.  Intolerant, 
«xaluslve. 

Polytheism  developed  art  and  arohlteoture.  The  selenoe  of  astronomy 
began  with  polytheistic  couoeptions  of  the  universe.  The  Bomaos  rose  to 
their  world-wide  dominion  and  their  climax  of  civilisation  by  a  polytheistic 
liberality  of  spirit.    But  the  moral  element  was  always  connected  with 

•  Unlvenallat  Qnartmly  tor  Oot.  1871) 
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monotheism.  God  was  a  Qod  of  the  cavenant.  Nature  worship  had  no 
morality  and  no  personality.  It  was  tke  perBonlficatlun  of  brute  forcee. 
Personal  purity  belonged  alone  to  the  monotheiatla  faith. 

The  rite  of  olrcumcLslon  wae  a  Bignlflcant  feature  iu  the  Abrahamla  reli- 
gion. Every  form  of  heathen  worsblp  lent  encouragement  to  the  vlleBt 
unchastity.  The  delfloatJon  of  the  sexual  paseion  was  common.  Froetltu- 
tlon  was  often  oonneoted  with  heathen  temple  worship.  Tha  Abrahamlo 
religion  preserved  primitive  peraocal  purity  from  the  deteriorating  effects 
of  heathen  worship. 

The  sacrificial  element  was  also  another  part  of  the  primitive  universal 
religion  which  the  Abrahamlc  faith  preeerved.  Human  saorificee  among  the 
heathen  was  another  perversion  ot  this  primitive  eacritlcial  faith.  These 
aame  elements  of  sacrifice  fuund  their  embodiment  afterward  in  Christ, 
who  was  the  true  interpreter  of  the  divinely  preserved  religion  for  ail  man- 
kind ;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  did  not  originate  with  Christ,  but  was  In  the 
very  nature  of  that-worahip  which  Ib  yet  destined  to  be  unlversaL 

THE  HISTORICAL  CONTROVERSY. 

The  iVeic  England  Jovmal  of  Education,  Sept.  23,  contains  a  dieoussion 
ot  the  iimlte  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  in  which  the  author  takes  issue 
with  Prof.  John  J.  An'^ereon,  of  New  York,  the  latter  holding  that  the  pur- 
nhaae  was  limited  on  the  west  by  the  Eocby  Mountains.  By  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  in  1T63,  France  ceded  to  Great  Britain  all  of  her  poBsessiuns  oast  ot 
the  Mississippi,  and  to  Hpain  the  French  province  of  Louisiana.  By  this 
means  the  territory  was  left  to  these  two  foreign  powers  to  divide,  all  east 
of  the  MigsiBSlppi  falling  to  ti-reat  Britain  and  the  balance  to  Spain,  the 
latter  extondlng,  the  writer  maintains,  to  the  FaolQc  coast.  We  quote  the 
following: 

"It  is  especially  important  here  to  note  that  by  the  French  oeeslon  of 
Louisiana  to  Spain,  in  1T63,  the  Spanish  dominions  west  of  the  Mississippi 
were  brought  Into  solidarity.  The  whole  domain  from  the  MIsslBslppI  west, 
was  after  the  treaty  of  1763,  indubitably  Spanish  territory.  The  claim  of  Spain 
to  the  country  wost  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  based  as  it  was  upon  discov- 
ery and  exploration,  could  not  be  doubted.  As  early  as  1541  Cabrilio  had 
traced  the  Paoiflc  coast  northward  to  within  a  tew  miles  of  the  upper  limits 
ot  Oregon;  and  the  great  exploring  expedition  of  Coronado,  who,  in  the 
same  year,  carried  the  Spanish  banners  from  the  Gulf  of  California,  in  a 
northeasterly  direction,  to  the  head-waters  ot  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  thence 
far  Into  the  great  interior  plains  of  the  West,  had  given  to  Charles  Y.  as 
clear  a  title  as  discovery  and  exploration  could  give  to  the  vast  central 
plateau  west  ot  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  fact,  the  trails  ot  Spanish  ex- 
ploring parties,  working  their  way  westward  from  thQ  MisBlBsippi,  and  the 
paths  of  other  adventurers,  urging  their  course  Inland  from  the  Spanish 
posts  on  the  FaclBc,  bad  actually  crossfd  each  othnr^  In  the  longitude  of 
Utah,  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  thus  came  to  pass 
that  after  the  extinction  of  the  French  claims  by  the  treaty  of  1T63,  Spain, 
from  her  two  capitals  of  New  Orleans  and  Mexico,  rightfully  niled  oil 
the  territory  between  the  Mi^nimippi  and  the  Pacific.  But  It  remained  for 
atter-tlmee  to  determine  the  boundary  between  her  two  great  provinces.'* 
At  the  close  ot  the  devolution,  the  territory  was  readjusted,  and  Florida 
and  Louisiana  were  ceded  bade  to  Spain.  Subsequently,  In  1800,  the  king 
of  Spain,  in  the  secret  sesaion  held  at  Ildetonso,  mode  a  treaty  with  Napo-  • 
leoD,  by  which  he  ceded  to  France  the  province  ot  Louisiana,  ••icith  the  same 
ezfenf  that  it  nou  hae  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  that  it  had  when  France 
poa«ee«ed  it,  and  sucA  ae  it  ahouid  be  after  the  Ireatiea  auhaequenlly  entered 
into  betipetn  £^ain  and  other  Staler," 

In  1S03,  Napoleon  ceded  this  same  territory  In  the  celebrated  "  Louisi- 
atM  purchase, "  to  the  United  States,  but  in  transferring  used  the  language 
of  Che  secret  session,  given  above,  and  so  left  the  bounds  to  the  '  treaties 
sutwequently  entered  Into  by  Spain  and  other  states." 

From  1SU3  to  1819,  the  boundary  was  undecided,  but  on  Feb.  22,  1819, 
after  the  War  ot  the  3emlnol08,  Spain  relinquished  her  claim  to  Florida, 
the  American  government  relinquished  ail  claim  to  Texas,  and  the  boundary 
line  ot  the  province  between  Louisiana  and  the  Spanish  possessions  was 
defined.    This  was  as  follows: 
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"  The  boundary  line  between  the  two  ouuntrleE,  west  o!  the  Misglaslppt, 
ahall  betfin  on  the  Gult  uf  Ueslco.  at  the  moutb  of  the  river  Sabine,  In  the 
eeSi,  uontinulug  nurih,  along  the  western  back  oF  that  river,  to  the  'HA  Ue- 
grea  ot  latitude ;  thonce  by  a  line  due  north,  to  the  degree  of  latitude  where 
It  strikes  the  Rio  Boiu  of  Nntchitoiihes,  ur  Hed  Biver;  thoc  FoilowinK  the 
course  of  the  Rio  Bozo  westward,  to  the  deKree  ef  longitude  11111°  west 
from  London  and  2^"  from  WaHniNgton ;  then  crossinK  the  said  Rod  Biver, 
and  running  thence  by  a  line  due  north,  to  the  river  Arkansas;  thence  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  southern  bank  of  the  Arkansoa,  to  its  source,  ia 
latitude  42"  north;  ami  tkencr  by  Ihul parallflof  Uttilude  to  the.  South  Sea 
[Ike  Pacific^ ;  the  whole  as  being-  laid  down  in  Mellsh's  map  of  the  United 
btatee,  publietied  at  Philadelphia,  liuprovi^d  to  the  first  ot  January,  1818. 
But  U  the  aouroe  of  the  Arkansas  River  »hall  bo  found  to  fait  north  or  south 
ot  latitude  i!i°  then  the  line  shall  run  from  the  said  source  due  north  or 
south,  as  the  case  may  be.  till  it  meets  the  said  parallel  of  latitude  42",  and 
thence  along  the  said  parallel  to  (Ac  South  Sea.'' 

Thus,  It  appears  from  thin  treaty  that  the  real  limits  of  Louisiana  were 
on  the  Faolllc  coast,  and  the  claim  to  the  region  wesl>  ot  the  Rocky  Uoun- 
tains,  which  Great  Britain  set  up  In  IH4U,  was  manifestly  ill  founded. 

^  THE  AVESTA  AND  THE  STORM  MYTH. 

The  New  Eitgiander  for  September  contains  on  article  on  "The  Avoeta 
and  the  Storm  Slyth,"  being  a  review  ot  James  Darmisteter'a  work  on  the 
origin  and  history  of  Omiuzd  and  Ahrlman.  It  appears  that  the  attempt 
has  boon  made  by  this  writer  to  truce  ttie  Persian  religion,  Including  the 
dualisLic  oiinueption  of  good  and  evil,  and  all  the  mythical  and  ethnical 
teachings  ot  the  ancient  works  ot  the  Avesta,  to  a  mere  system  of  natu- 
ralism. In  toot,  the  naturalistic  method  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  very  existence  ot  Zoroaster  is  danliid.  and  the  whole  story  ot  that 
religious  teacher,  and  the  various  tenets  ot  his  system  are  traced  to  the 
storm  myths  ot  the  Indo-Iranian  period. 

Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  the  good  and  bad  priuolples,  are  traced,  one  to 
the  supreme  Aeura,  the  Aryan  god  oF  the  infinite  and  luminous  heaven,  the 
other  to  the  dark  demon  ot  the  clouds,  which,  traced  in  black  trom  the 
bright  outline  of  his  autitype,  became  also  on  Iranian  divinity.  Thus  the 
opinion  ot  Kuhn,  in  his  'Descent  ot  Fire,"  and  of  Mai  MUher  In  his  tirst 
studies  In  "Comparative  Mythology,"  have  had  a  following  which  bids  fair 
to  carry  everytliing  uF  a  traditional,  and  wn  might  say  rellgtoue  nature, 
back  to  a  strange  materialism  tor  their  origin.  The  attempt  is  made  to 
transform  Zoroaster  into  the  luminous  heaven,  and  to  show  the  Identity 
between  the  "first  man"  of  all  Aryan  legends  and  the  'Gods  ot  Light" 
above.  Zoroaster  is  announced  as  the  first  man  ot  "God,"  the  first  priest; 
therefore,  like  Yima,  Manu,  Buddha,  he  Is  the  "God  of  Light."  The  review 
says:  "We  admit  that  it  we  tear  the  thin  historical  drapery  in  which  such 
figures  as  Yima,  Manu  and  Brahma  are  wrapped,  we  confront  unmistakable 
myths,  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  cose  with  thu  Mai^dean  prophet.  The 
higher  we  ascend  the  course  ot  Iranian  history,  the  more  firmly  his  features 
hold  together,  until  in  the  oldest  hymns,  the  sober  Hesh  and  sinew  person- 
ality stands  out."  Hu  saya  also;  "An  older  spiritual  drama,  borrowed  from 
the  inner  lite,  may  have  been  clothed  and  voiced  by  the  several  personages. 
■  But  the  drift  of  the  early  Majidean  falihls  overwhelmingly  moral.  The  divin- 
ity of  this  most  moral  of  theAryan  leligions,  so  tar  from  being  a  creation  ot 
naturalism,  was  himself  the  source  of  the  Mazdean  law.  It  Ahura  was 
evolved  from  the  God-Heaven,  from  what  was  the  religion  itselt  evolved  ? 
The  priority  ot  the  cuemlu  sense,  to  the  moral,  Is  the  position  of  a 
certain  class  ot  thinkers.  "But  to  assume  that  cosmlo  notiona  have  pre  - 
ceded  and  prompted  all  ot  the  mental  achievements  i>l  the  race,  and  to 
adopt  the  anolent  eenauallstlo  saying,  that  "nothing  is  in  the  understanding 
that  was  not  previously  in  the  stars,"  is  an  hypothesis  which  must  sink  by 
Its  own  weight.  Especially  in  the  Persian  faith:  "Every  utterance  of  the 
Avesta  points  to  a  deeper,  more  sweeping  change,  than  the  rosy  paseage 
trom  a  cosmic,  stage  into  a  moral  one.  and  the  symbolist  is  powerless  to 
account  tor  it 
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THE  EXPLORATIONS  IN  MEXiCO. 

Tke  North  American  Bevieut.  The  three  laet  numbers  of  this  magazine 
«oiitalii  anicles  on  the  expcditiuD  to  Mexico.  Th»  Rrst  Is  by  the  editor, 
Mr.  A.  T.  Rice,  being  a  brief  review  of  the  aubjeet;  the  other  two  by  M. 
De8ir£  Cbamay.  It  may  be  said  that  no  mure  latere etlng  field  of  research 
can  be  found  than  in  that  very  ref^ion  where  thi>  first  conquest  ot  America 
be^an.  Atthoufih  it  baa  been  frequently  visited  by  antiquarians  and  trav- 
elers, yet  at  each  succeasive  visit  it  baa  not  tailed  lo  turulHh  some  new  aad 
valuable  discovery.  One  can  hardly  realiEe  tlie  surprise  wliicb  was  eioiled 
tbroughnuc  all  Europe  when  tbo  marvelous  tales  of  tho  untold  wealth  and 
stntDire  civilization  began  tu  be  told;  but  that  surprise  has  not  yet  ceased. 
The  Spanish  conquerors  left  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  Interesting  ruius 
and  monuments  undiscovered,  and  so  the  various  expeditions  sent  there 
huve  each  brought  to  light  new  things.  It  was  as  late  as  ii50  that  a  party 
of  Spaniards  stumbled  upon  the  so  called  Cusas  de  Piedros,  now  known  as 
Palenque.  In  ITnti  the  llrst  expedition  was  sent  out  by  the  king  of  tipain, 
under  Captain  Bel  Bio.  Another  was  sent  by  Charles  IX.,  under  Dupaix, 
which  lasted  three  sea^ionB,  until  ldU5-6,  Later,  Lord  Klngsborouuh  pub- 
lished his  celebratfld  work,  which,  however,  gave  no  new  facts,  being  mainly 
a  re  basil  of  Dupaii.  Then  followed  W»Iddecli's  expedition,  whioli  lasted 
over  two  years.  But  the  most  Imiiortant  of  all  was  the  work  of  the  Amer- 
Ican  travelers,  Stephens  and  Caiherwood.  Over  forty  ruined  cities  were 
TiBit«d  and  described  by  these  indefatigable  men,  and  their  d esc liptton  still 
continues  the  most  charming  and  graphic  of  any  published.  Since  then 
Ur.  E.  O.  Squier  has  visited  the  same  reiflon,  and  more  recently  various 
gentlemen,  among  them  Mr.  tilephen  SaiUbury.  Mr.  Bcherzer,  Uoelni  and 
Otiiers,  have  desertbed  the  same  regions.  The  natural  museum  of  Mexico 
Is  &iso  sending  out  quarterly  report^i  in  the  Spanish  language  descriptive  of 
many  of  the  antiquities  of  this  and  tne  regions  around  the  city  of  Mexico. 
The  work  of  M.  Desirt  Charnay  thus  far  has  been  to  give  only  a  descrip- 
tion of  ihc  various  Insoribed  stones  hitherto  discovered,  and  the  latest  ia- 
terpreiatlons  which  the  best  scholars  have  pui  upon  tham,  and  nothing  par- 
Ucuiariy  new  has  been  developed.  The  readers  of  The  ANTKjUAniAs  will 
recognize  In  tbe  first  article  the  same  facte  which  have  been  published  in 
that  Journal  lu  regard  to  the  inter  pietatlun  of  the  Mexican  Caieudar  atone, 
and  the  other  facts  are  also  familiar;  yet  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  the  expe- 
dition continues,  much  new  and  valuable  Intormaiion  may  be  obtained. 
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A    FoBBIDDEH   LAVDi   VOiVOSB   TO   TBS    CoBEA,    WITH   AH 
HUTOBT.   FBODUOnONI,   UID    CllMMBHOUI/   CAPABlLm 

port    With  two  Cluma  and  twency-jna  lUmtruCionB. 

We  have  bere  a  work  dneiy  gotten  up,  rather  Intereatingly  written  in 
poor  Eagilsh,  on  a  fresh  subject.  The  author  seems  tu  bave' resided  In  the 
tar  ea^t,  and  to  be  well  posted  in  Chlneae  history  and  literature.  Without 
being  directly  engaged  in  commerce  he  undertook  to  aecure  the  opening  of 
the  lung  closed  Corea  to  the  outside  world.  The  earUcr  chaptms  of  the 
book  relate  to  the  physical  aspects  of  the  cbuntry,  its  inhabitants  and 
their  history,  while  the  last  part  of  the  book  is  given  up  to  an  account  of 
thrau  voyages  to  the  land  by  Herr  Oppcrt. 

In  tha  most  easterly  part  of  l!lie  Asiatic  continent,  Corea  is  separated 
from  China  by  the  Great  Galon  river,  and  the  formidable  whltehoaded 
mountain  range.  It  was  the  suunc  of  sanguinary  and  murderous  feuds  be- 
tween its  various  races  and  tribes  for  several  thousands  of  years,  as  we 
learn  by  Chinese  bisto^'y.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Corea  was 
to  some  extent  subject  tu  China.  It  is  certain  that  iu  olden  time  the  (Jhi- 
nese  emperors  did  claim  and  attempt  to  exercise  suzerain  powers  over  tbe 
Corean  rulers.  To  establish  that  right,  they  many  times  invaded  the  land, 
but  la  13ST,  a  noted  leader  suoueedcd  In  uniting  all  the  provinces,  or  petty 
kingdoms,  under  his  authority,  and  drove  out  the  Invaders ;  sinoo  then,  the 
Coreans  bare  been  Independent  of  Cblna,  and  carefully  isolated  from  the 
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rest  of  tbe  world.  When  shipwrecked  eeamen  have  been  thrown  on  that 
coaet,  they  have  been  frequently  maeaaored.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  crew 
of  the  American  sohooner,  "Gen.  ISherman,"  in  1866.  The  author  olainiB  to 
have  good  authority  for  declaring  that  these  deeds,  and  the  policy  which 
dictates  them  are  nut  of  the  people,  but  from  the  tyranioal  government  of 
which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  heartily  tired. 

In  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  the  author  says:  "It  may  bo 
taken  for  granted  after  this,  that  the  opinion  generally  prevailing  hitherto, 
according  to  which  the  Coreans  have  been  set  down  as  a  branch  from  the 
Chinese  people,  must  be  considered  as  altogether  mistaken  and  erroneous.'^ 

There  seem  distinct  traces  of  twu  races  among  them  at  present,  and 
their  habits  and  customs  show  them  not  to  be  of  Chinese  extraction,  for  a. 
people  so  obstinate  and  tenacious  of  custoni  as  the  latter,  would  not  have 
so  completely  changed,  and  that  too  in  a  land  bordering  China,  as  the- 
CoTcans  have  done  if  they  are  descendants  of  the  Chinese.  The  best  infor- 
mation un  (be  subject  leads  soholata  to  believe  that  tbe  mass  of  the  people 
are  from  Mongolia,  from  which  country  they  fought  their  way  through 
China  into  the  Corean  peninsula,  while  that  portion  of  the  population  whi> 
show  the  Cauoaalan  type  are  probably  from  the  plains  of  western  Asia, 
'whence  they  have  been  driven  by  teuda  and  revolutions." 

The  government  Is  an  absolute  monaruhy;  the  will  of  the  king  is  law. 
But  they  have  a  singular  ofBoer  termed  the  "declared  or  official  favorite," 
"a  position  usually  filled  by  some  male  member  of  a  noble  family,  whose 
special  duty  consists  in  watching  and  controlling  the  royal  actions.  For- 
merly, this  oCQce  possessed  some  signiflcanoe;  at  present,  it  possesses 
none  whatever,''  There  are  eight  provinces,  under  the  rule  of  governors;, 
each  province  is  divided  into  cirouita,  and  these  again  Into  districts.  All 
the  officers  are  appointed  for  two  years  only,  and  then  changed  to  some 
other  post.  This  lolicy  keeps  the  officers  loyal  to  the  king,  and  prevents 
any  intimacy  or  attachments  between  the  officials  and  the  people.  The 
policy  leads  them  to  be  terribly  unjust  and  eitortionate,  which  does  not 
seem  to  disturb  the  king  if  he  secures  his  revenue.  Two  hundred  years 
ago  they  had  an  elaborate  system  of  secret  police,  who  kept  a  watch  over 
oil  officials.  It  seems  to  have  worked  well  for  a  while,  but  like  everything 
of  the  kind  elsewhere,  it  became  corrupt  and  useless  tor  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended. 

The  population  of  the  country  is  believed  to  amount  to  the  enormous 
number  of  fifteen  or  eizteun  million  people.  They  are  described  as  bright, 
peaceable,  industrious,  kind  hearted,  but  sadly  debased  in  morals.  Many 
of  the  upper  clashes  are  real  gentlemen  in  inteUlgence  and  manners.  In 
astuteness  and  patient  diplomacy,  the  officials  resemble  their  nelghbora, 
the  Chinese,  While  China  has  no  authority  over  Corea  whatever,  it  has 
long  served  the  Corean  rulers  to  delay  ano  defeat  all  negotiations  on  the 
part  of  foreigners,  to  declare  that  important  questions  must  be  referred  to 
the  emperor  of  China  tor  decision.  But  it  is  now  well  understood  that  it  is 
only  an  exp<>dlent  to  check  their  purposes.  The  people  ardently  desire  In- 
tercourse with  the  outside  world,  but  as  yet  have  not  had  courage  to  assert 
their  individuality  enough  to  demand  It. 

In  religion  the  people  are  Buddhlsta;  but  in  practice  they  hardly  rise 
above  savogeB,  being  tar  below  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  Their  priest- 
hood Is  the  lowest  of  their  "dispised  castes,''  The  author  thinks  they  must 
be  the  most  depraved  class  of  religious  tpachera  In  the  world.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  ISth  century,  several  Coreans  attached  to  the  embassy  at  I'ekin 
were  converted  t<)  the  Roman  Catholic  creed ;  and  Christianity,  or  Papal 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  country,  and  spread  fast.  'Among  all 
Asiatic  nationalities  tliere  is  none  more  Inclined  to  be  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity than  the  Corean;  he  becomes  a  Christian  from  conviction,  not  from 
any  mercenary  motives."  Our  author  praises  the  work  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  missionaries,  and  then  makes  the  astounding  statement,  which 
must  be  news  to  many  cai'cfui  observers  that  'It  is  an  undeniable  tact,  and 
everyone  conversant  with  the  matter,  especially  so  tar  as  China  is  con- 
oerned,  must  subscribe  to  It,  that  whatever  euooees  has  been  obtained  is, 
tor  the  greater  part,  due  to  t^e  work  of  Soman  mlssU'Darles."  He  con- 
fesses ttiat  this  Is  largely  due  to  'the  outward  splendor  of  the  Boman 
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OaUiollcIlles."  In  a  toot  note,  he  makee  a  partial  apology  for  hie  state- 
ment on  the  eubjuct,  aod  then  emphf^lzes  It  by  eho-wlng  hie  Ignorance  still 
further.  The  whole,  being  oonlalaed  In  a  book  offered  to  a,  public  which  la 
mostly  Protestant,  Is  well  nigh  an  insult  lo  their  Intelligence.  For  the 
facts  are  believed  to  be  notoriously  on  the  other  side.  Ha  shows 
plainly  enough  that  the  recent  tyranlcal  policy  of  exolueioa  of  foreigners  in 
Corea  was  from  the  same  cause  as  in  Chtua  and  Japan  years  ago;  the  Bo- 
man  priest-hood  Intrigued  for  power,  meddled  with  g  jvemment,  and  some 
were  beheaded  andothers  bundled  out  of  the  land.  And  as  showing  the 
boasted  wisdom  of  those  religious  teachers  the  author  narrates  an  adven- 
ture whlcli  the  Roman  priest  whom  he  praises  the  highest  for  learning,  wis- 
dom, and  discretion  proposed,  and  In  which  the  author  Joined,  which  made 
a  third  voyage  to  "the  forbidden  land.''  The  problem  was,  for  the  priest  Co 
get  permission  to  return  to  teach  Ms  religion  id  Corea;  and  for  Mr.  Oppert 
to  get  the  country  thrown  open  to  general  commerce.  The  priest  Informed 
him  that  the  present  ruler  of  the  oountry  was  a  very  superstitious  man,  and 
possessed  certain  relics  which  he  sacredly  prized  and  protected:  and  which 
be  thought  exercised  a  control  over  his  destiny.  These  were  deposited  in 
a  certain  secluded  place,  which  was  well  known  t«  some  of  the  Corean  con- 
verts with  the  priest.  He  proposed  that  they  land  on  the  coast,  march 
with  a  suCQcIent  force  as  secretly  as  possible  to  the  place,  secure  the  relics 
and  then  mabe  the  ruler  accede  to  their  terms,  as  he  thought  he  would  cer- 
tainly do.  The  Quixotic  allcmpt  was  made  and  Ignomlnoiisly  fulled,  and 
only  resulted  in  greatly  exasperating  the  ruler. 

The  book  contains  much  interesting  material,  but  Is  not  well  digested. 
It  is  probably  the  best  authority  extant  on  Corea;  and  as  sueh,  will  repay 
any  one  desiring  information  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Mr.  Oppert 
Is  probably  a  Frenchman,  and  wrote  this  work  In  English;  perhaps  this  fact 
may  account  tor  the  following  remarkable  sentence  found  on  page  T3.  "Ho 
was  overtaken  by  death,  and  his  warlike  career  was  put  a  sudden  and  unex. 
pected  end  to."  No  one  should  ever  laugh  at  an  American's  French  after 
that  specimen  of  bad  Knglish.  We  marvel  that  the  Putnams  should  have 
allowed  such  a  phrase  to  pass  their  press.  W.  S.  E. 

MsKORiAi:  RKconD  Or  TKB  Fi.THEiis  OF  WisooHBiK,  sontaliilaB  SketflhsB  of  de  Uvei  ot 

tlis  Memben  ot  the  CorwUtutlnnal  OonventloiiB  of  IStS  &aci  IS46.    Publishsd  by  H.  ±. 

TeitTuu  uid  David  Ataood,  Madlaon.  Wle.,  IKHO. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  was  Che  flfth  and  last  one  Into  which  the  Great 
North-West  Territory  was  divi  led.  This  territory,  established  In  IT97, 
embraced  the  whole  country  ea'^t  of  the  Ulssisslppl  and  north  of  the  Ohio 
river.  Out  of  It  Ohio  territory  was  first  organized  and  admitted  as  a 
State  in  1S02.  Indiana  Territory  was  then  the  name'  it  took.  After- 
ward, Utchlgan  Territory  organized  Id  1805,  embracing  Wisconsin  and 
the  region  farther  west;  next  Illinois,  organised  as  a  territory  in  1809. 
Last  of  all.  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  organixed  in  1836.  This  territory 
comprlaed  what  is  now  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  halt  of  Dakota.  Iowa  was 
organized  as  a  territory  la  1S38,  with  Minnesota  attached.  Wisconsin 
was  admitted  as  a  State  In  IgiS. 

There  were  two  conventions  for  the  framing  of  a  State  Constitution, 
the  flrst  constitution  having  been  rejected  by  the  people.  The  members 
ot  theso  two  conventions  have  been  honored  by  ffertaln  gentlemen  with  a 
volume  ot  brief  memoirs,  hence  the  title;  "Fathers  of  Wisconsin,"  though 
the  title  would  be  as  appropriate  to  the  early  missionaries  as  to  the  constitu- 
tion framers.  The  compilers  of  those  memoirs  are  H.  A.  Tenney  and  David 
Atwood.  The  volume  contains  400  pages,  and  no  less  than  203  biograph- 
ical sketches.  It  is  Fortunate  that  these  surviving  members  have  taken  this 
method  of  perpetuating  the  names  and  memories  of  the  constitutional 
founders  of  the  State.  With  the  disrepute  that  has  been  brought  upon 
.  pioneer  history  and  biography  by  the  traveling  swindlers  who  call  them- 
selves historians,  and  who  will  write  the  biography  of  any  man  who  will 
pay  for  It,  it  seems  a  relief  to  have  the  work  tail  into  respectable  hands. 
Ho  greater  swindle  has  been  perpetrated  upon  the  citizens  ot  the  west 
than  that  by  Williams  Brothers  and  other  parties,  who  have,  tor  the  last 
three  or  tour  years,  been  publishing  so-called  County  Histories.  We  wel- 
come this  volume  with  the  hope  that  It  may  be  only  introductory  to  others 
prepared  by  the  (Jitizens  ot  the  State,  and  made  reliable  by  the  reputation 
ot  Uie  writers  themselves. 
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.    G.  Halery.    RKihaTchnii  Critinuaa  aur  I'Origlaa  da  U  Civllizstiou  BBbyloniaiuia, 
nail  by  Dr.  Scbratler,  la  tbeOonil  Lltemturzeitune.  ISTn,  AsB. 'J71. 
.  (ai  UvboT  dl»  UbCUudr  elnce  ImlivlonlacheD  Tbontafol  ana  dem  olHea  aahu  dea  C&m- 
t.    Kitnict  riDiQ  the  moDthly  report  ol  the  tmi^rial  Aumlnuiy  of  Kcipncea,  in  BorUn, 
:ii  DOB  Eirte  Oshr  dea  Kuubyaea,    Eilnuit  from  tbe  Journal  of  Egyptiui  Lbo- 


.,  l>io  Naiiiiin  kat  Meera  in  den  Aasyriaclion'  InacbrliiteD.  Eitmct  from  the  Joumnl 
of  tbe  Imperial  Acwiumv  at  Hdvnoea,  in  Berlin.  Itfltj. 

i.  KeiUnachrirtt^n  tiDit  OeschlchtsfDriMhuQS.  Elm  Beltra«  Eur  UonumeDtaloD  Oeo- 
grapblc,  Oi^Bchkhte  und  Chronologic  dtr  Asayrer.    GleaBm,  pp.  vii,  555. 

5.  Hub  oepeciiLlly  Uev.  fiayco.    r'w  AeaOenv,  Uarcb  S.  Vm,  p.  IM. 

Through  thi-  kindncBH  of  Dr.  Eb.  Schrader,  at  Berlin,  we  received  aeveral 
recent  publicntions  From  bin  pen,  all  of  them  quite  important,  and  some  oF 
tjieta  indiflpenaablc,  to  the  AssyrioloKlst.  Fur  the  benellt  oF  those  I'Bpecially 
[ntortiatod  in  Aa^yrlon  studleH,  we  give  here  brief  ootiuos  oF  tbeuw  works; 

Ist.  Q.  Huk'Vj".  Critical  Reeeareken  upon  the  Origin  of  Ihr.  Bubi/loytian 
Cii'mtntion.' 

In  the  Joumnl  Aiiialiqae  of  1874  and  1876,  appeared  twu  critical  papers 
from  the  pen  ot  M.  G.  Ualevy,  the  aim  of  the  writi-r  belnti  to  ehuw  that  tbe 
aeeumed  Turanian  populutlon  and  lantniaKo  of  Babylon  were  mere  deluelons 
on  the  part  of  AHHyrtoloelgtH.  He  attempted  to  show,  ttino,  the  so-called  bU 
lliixuul  texts  and  the  Syllabaries,  Instead  of  exhlbitlnK  two  difTererit  lan- 
guoKes,  were  entirely  Semitic  In  their  orlHin  and  chBractcr.  These  papers 
called  out  at  the  time  replies  From  Dr.  Opiiertand  Mr.  Lenormant.  oF  France, 
and  being  subsequently  published  in  separate  form.  Dr.  Sehrader  devotes  to 
them  a  brief  crltieism.  In  the  pamphh>t  before  us.  In  point  oF  fact  U.  Hal- 
evy  had  but  a  sIlKht  acquaintance  with  cuneiform  studies  and,  lllce  too  many 
others  before  him,  hod  ventured  upon  ground  with  which  he  was  not  famil- 
iar. The  existence  oF  a  TiA'anlan  population  and  language  In  ancient  Baby- 
lon is  so  apparent  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  that  no  Assyrinlogist  has 
entertained  ^doubt  respecting  it  for  mitny  years  past.  Dr.  ticbradi^r  limits 
himself  tn  the  correction  of  some  of  the  chief  errors  Into  which  M.  Halevy 
had  fallen,  since  bis  mistakes  had  be<^  already  sulSciently  exposed  by  MM. 
Lienormant  and  Oppert. 

!d.  (a)  Upon  the  Dale  of  a  Babylonian  Clay  Tablet  in  the  Eleeenlk  iear 
of  CambyMK.     (b)  The  KUrealh  Year  of  Cambyne-a.' 

In  the  Lorulon  Academy  For  May  !9,  IB77,  Mr.  W.  St.  C.  Boscawen  had 
shown  the  esaet  agreement  of  the  dated  contract  tablets,  appertaining  t<)  the 
Egibi  Banking  Houae,  which  ttourished  in  Babylon  during  the  reigns  of  sev- 
eral kings,  with  ttin  Canon  of  Ptoiemy  and  the  Chronology  of  Herodotus, 
covering  the  same  period,  from  B04  to  521,  B.  C.  As  is  well  known,  the 
Canon  of  Ptolemy  and  the  chronology  of  Herodotus  limit  the  reign  ot 
Combyaes  to  eight  years;  or,  more  exactly,  to  seven  years  and  five  months. 
Sometime  after  Mr.  Boscawen's  researches,  Mr,  Theo.  Pinches,  connected 
with  the  British  Museum,  discovered  auotlier  Eglbl  tablet,  dated  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  Apparently  at  first  the  result  oF 
this  discovery  was  to  discredit  entirely  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Chro- 
nology of  Herodotus,  and  Mr.  Finches  communicated  those  facte  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Biblical  Archffioliigy  oF  London.  Subsequently,  copies  of  three 
EgibI  contract  tablets,  dat«d  respectively  in  the  first,  se\'enth  and  eleventh 
year  of  Cambyses'  reign,  wi-re  sent  to  Dr.  Schradi'r  for  examination  and 
study.  The  two  papers,  whose  titles  are  given  above,  embody  the  result 
of  his  investigfttions  of  these  tablets.  From  the  tablet  dated  in  the  first 
year  of  Cambyses.  It  appears  that  he  was  only  a  subordinate  ruler,  con- 
jointly with  his  father,  Cyrus,  who  was  thi-  chief  Fuler.  Cambyses  is  styled 
King  oF  Babylon  simply,  while  Ms  father  is  styled  King  oF  Countries,  ruling 
at  the  same  time.  But  from  the  tablet  dated  In  the  seventh  year  oit  Cam- 
byses, it  appears  that  Cyras  hod  died  In  the  meantime,  and  Cambyses,  ruling 
alone,  is  hi.Mself  styled  King  of  Countries  instead  ot  King  of  Babylon,  as  in 
the  other  tablet.  Finely,  on  the  tablet  dated  the  eleventh  year  of  Cambyses,  , 
he  is  again  styled  King  of  Babylon.  Considering  all  the  facts,  it  would  seem 
most  reasonable,  as  Dr.  Sehrader  holds,  that  tlie  Canon  of  Pt«lemy  and  Chro- 
nology of  Herodotus  limit  intentionally  the  reign  of  Cambyses  t«  the  period 
during  which  be  ruled  alone,  after  the  death  of  Ills  father.  Cyrus.  Thus,  that 
which  at  first  seemed  to  present  a  serious  ililficulty,  admits  now  of  a  very 
rational  explanation. 
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3d,  The  Namt»  of  the  Seaa  in  Ihe  Amyrian  tn«eriplion«.' 
The  modes  by  whicb,  in  the  inscriptions,  the  vurloua  eeae  are  designated, 
which  were  known  to  the  Assyrians,  present  many  variations;  and  it  to 
aometimes  difficult  to  determine  the  particular  sea  to  wliicb  reference  Is 
made.  The  paper,  theretoni.  which  Dr.  Schroder  has  publishud  on  this 
subject,  being  in  Dvery  respect  rellabli',  is  of  much  value  to  .Assyriologista 
as  well  as  to  science.  It  is  exhaustive  and  critical,  and  is  thus  everything 
that  could  be  desired. 

4th.  Thf  Cuneiform  InHcripttonn  and  HiHtorical  Kc»earehfM.  A  Treatise 
upon  the  Monumental  Geography,   Hietory  and  Chronology  ot  the  Assy- 

This  book  demands  a  fur  more  extended  notice  than  any  of  thosF>  to 
which  attention  has  been  dlri'eti'd.  It  is  Che  latest  product,  on.  the  port  of 
AssyriolORy,  of  the  Gutachmld-Schrader  eontrovL-rsy  in  Germany,  alt 
entirely  prejudiced  and  one-sided  repreanntation  of  which,  from  the  pen  of 
Fruf.  Tbood.  NiUdeke,  appeared  a  year  or  two  since  In  oiii*  of  our  lending 
theotot!ical  journals.  As  nearly  as  we  are  able  to  judRe,  Assyrlology  mid 
Assyrlologists,  In  Germany,  had  been  received  In  high  offlolaJ  quarters  with 
considerable  favor  and  patronage.  This  fact,  as  it  would  seem,  had 
awakened  some  feeling  upon  the  part  of  the  dlseiples  of  "the  old  learning.'' 
The  signal  for  attack  was  the  issue  of  a  new  edition  of  Prof.  Dunker'e  His- 
tory or  Antiquity,  which  was  criticized  by  Assyriologists  themselves  on 
account  of  his  careless  appropriations  from  irresponsible  versions  of  Assy- 
rian texts,  and  especially  his  adoption  of  Prof.  Mordtmann's  interpretations 
of  the  Inscriptions  of  Van.'  Any  Assy riologist  could  but  see  that  his  use 
of  the  matc'rials  was  without  proper  care  and  selection.  But  it  aTTordcd  the 
pretest,  and  Prof.  Gutschmld  was  not  slow  to  Improve  It,  Dr.  Schrader 
being  the  one  to  receive  his  more  especial  attention.  No  one  has  ever 
attempted  to  justify  the  very  objectionable  spirit  and  style  of  his  criticisms. 
The  work  before  us.  then.  Is  an  elaborate  defEinse  of  Assyrlology  and  Assy- 
riologists, exhibiting  the  utility  and  Importance  of  the  study  of  the  cunei- 
form Inscriptions.  Wc  offer  here  a  few  extracts  illustrating  the  estimation 
in  which  Dr.  Schroder's  reply  Is  held  by  European  critics.  Rev.  Prof.  Sayoe, 
of  Oxford,  in  the  London  Acailemy  of  Dec.  21,  1878.  has  the  following: 

'Gutschmid's  attack  on  the  results  of  Assyrian  decipherment,  and  more 
especially  on  Prof.  Schrader,  the  Coryphena  of  Assyrian  decipherment  In 
Germany,  has  called  forth  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  reply  from  t^e 
latter.  UnUke  moat  controversial  books,  however.  It  Is  a  good  deal  more 
than  a  mere  reply.  It  is  an  Important  contribution  tA  the  ancient  history 
and  geography  of  the  East,  which  presents  the  results  of  Assyrian  research 
in  a  clear  and  convincing  form  to  the  general  reader,  and  offers  much  that  is 
now  to  the  special  student.  After  reading  Prof,  Schroder's  chapters  on  the 
Assyrian  conon  and  its  relation  to  the  chronology  of  the  Old  Testament  on 
one  hand,  and  the  statements  of  classical  writers  on  the  other,  It  will  be 
dilUcult  for  even  the  most  determined  advocate  of  'the  old  learning'  to 
refuse  any  longer  to  admit  the  completeness  and  exactitude  of  the  Assyrian 
chronology.  It  may  be  hoped  that  after  this  volume  we  shall  hear  no  more 
ot  those  attacks  on  the  results  of  Assyrian  decipherment  which  still  occa- 
elonaUy  make  their  appearance  and  ore  the  fruit  ot  either  Ignorance  or  mis- 
conception. Assyrian  scholars  have,  no  doubt,  much  to  answer  for.  Some 
of  them  have  been  too  ready  to  build  theories  on  defective  evidence,  while 
others  have  rushed  into  print  before  they  hud  passed  through  the  long 
training  and  drudgery  needful  for  interpreting  the  inscriptions.  But  the 
way  to  correct  those  errors  is  not  by  confounding  together  the  certain  and 
uncertain,  or  by  assuming  that  one  who  is  entii-ely  ignorant  of  the  subject 
is   better  able  to  judge  of  It  than  those  who  have  made  It  their  special 

Upon  some  questions  it  is  probable  that  Assyriologists  themselves  might 
hesitate  to  adopt  Dr.  Schraiier'e  views;  but  so  lor  as  concerns  the  vindica- 
tion of  Assyriology,  the  relioblllty  and  importance  of  its  results,  every 
cuneiform  scholar  will  be  free  to  u<;knowludge  his  great  Indebtedness  to  the 
OiUthor  of  the  work  before  us. 

There  are  various  other  works  of  recent  date  by  other  writers  which  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  notice  at  another  time.  Dr.  Delitzseh,  of  Germany,  has 
published  some  excellent  and  critical  treatises  relating  to  Assyrian  studies. 
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HM.  Lenormftndt,  Oppertand  Meriant,  also,  of  FrancB,  have  mctde  Borae 
most  valuable  contributions  to  cuneiform  science,  and  tho  English  Assy- 
rloloKlsts.  as  ueual,  are  dointt  much  for  this  department  of  Orientalism. 
The  Society  of  Biblical  ArchtuoloKy  of  London  especially,  through  Ite  pub- 
lished "Transactions"  and  other  channels,  Is  doing  a  most  excellent  work  In 
the  advancement  ot  Assyrian  studies.  It  Is  greatly  to  bo  resretted,  and  Is. 
In  fact,  almost  a  reproach  to  American  scholarship,  that  ao  little  interest  is 
taken,  and  that  by  so  limited  a  number.  In  those  researches  that  promise  so 
much  of  value  to  the  Biblicar critic  and  the  friends  of  revealed  religion.  If 
Germany,  Gnj^iand,  France,  ha^  each  its  sehuol  of  .A.Beyrlology,  it  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  America  also  will  have  In  the  near  future  Its  school,  and  that  we 
shall  not  be  [orever  content  to  accept  our  knowledge  in  these  matters  at 
second  band.from  Foreign  sources.  O.  D.  Mii^eb. 

NoTB.— ^It  would  seem  that  we  have  an  Important  confirmation  of  the 
Turanian  character  of  tho  Akkadi.  In  the  Inscription  of  Aga-kak-rimi,  addi- 
tional fragments  of  which  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  which  was 
an  Assyrian  copy  of  a  Turanian  original,  dating  from  a  period,  according  to 
Mr,  Smith,  anterior  to  2,000  B.  C.  (Assyrian  Discoverlea,  p.  225).  Every- 
thing Indicates  that  this  King,  and  his  ancestore,  whom  he  names,  apper- 
tained to  a  Kasite  dynasty  more  ancient  than  any  other,  ot  which  the  lu- 
scrlptlons  afford  us  distinct  notices.  This  monarch  proclaims  himself  King 
of  the  Kaas(,  the  Akkadi  ot  Babylonia,  the  colonizer  of  tho  land  of  Asneen- 
nak;  also  King  of  Padan  Alman,  of  GeeUmin  (or  the  QoTmi,  and  of  the  four 
regions;  but  no  mention  Is  made  ot  Sumis,  nor  of  Elengl  (see  Ihid.  p.  227; 
Of.  Trs.  So.  Bib.  Arch.  4,  p.  142).  From  tho  data  here  afforded,  It  seems 
necessary  to  admit;  lat.  Tho  original  insi;riptlon  was  written  In  tho  Tura- 
nlon  language,  and  at  a  peHod  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian,  or  any 
other  Semitic  power;  yet  the  Akkadi  are  named  next  after  the  KaesI,  the 
dynasty  Itseir  being  Kasite.  2d.  It  was  only  subsequently  that  the  Gem- 
ttic.  especially  the  Semitic  Assyrian  power  rose  Into  prominence,  the  name 
Samlr  being  employed  to  designate  this  element  of  population. 

Tec  ViTBSiaoaAt.  Dihistibb;    FaoK   Adaic  to  Abrihim,    Rhqitn  to    fiiiren   in.SDO 

YniK  ,  ASB  TUB  HiOHEBT  HuUAN  LIFE:  Onl!  IST.    Bv  T.  p.  Craw/ord,  of  Tana  Cbaw, 

Chlru.    Joilab  Rfluid  St  Co..  Rlchmaad,  Virginia.    ISTO.    pp.  ISS. 

The  author  proposes  a  readjustment  of  BibUcal  chronology.  Ho  says: 
"  The  term  of  man  s  existence  on  the  earth  is  the  great  question  of  the  age. 
.  .  .  Ethnology,  philology  and  other  kindred  studies  have  In  like  manner  so 
extended  the  bounds  of  human  history  as  to  overthrow  all  our  systems  of 
chronology  "  He  thinks  the  dltflculty  apparent  rather  than  real,  haclng 
grown.out  of  a,  general  misunderstanding  ot  the  tabulated  names  and  dates 
recorded  In  tho  flftb  and  eleventh  chapters  of  Genesis. 

He  lays  down  and  seeks  to  oetHblish  these  two  propositions: 

"  I.  That  the  antediluvians  did  not  live,  as  individual  men,  to  the  mar- 
velous length  of  over  eight  and  nine  hundred  years,  but  on  an  average  only 
120,  and  the  postdlluvlans  128. 

"  II.  That  tho  two  tables  of  Genesis  present.  In  regular  succession, 
nlnteen  patriarchal  houses,  or  dynasties,  or  governments,  covering  a  term 
of,  at  least,  10,500  years  duration. 

"  Or,  from  Adam  to  the  Flood,  7,737  years;  from  the  Flood  to  the  birth  of 
Abraham,  2,763  years;  from  the  birth  of  Abraham  to  Christ,  Z,000  years; 
from  Christ  to  the  present  time,  1^76  years;  making  a  total  of  1*|376." 

The  author  quotes  tie  antediluvian  tnble  of  Gen.  V,  and  says  upon  tt; 

"  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  several  senteucos  composing 
each  of  the  paragraphs  above  quoted  are.  In  the  original  text,  all  of  the 
same  kind,  all  equally  complete  and  Independent,  all  beginning  with  the 
conjunction  '  and,'  all  wanting  the  nominative  pronoun  '  he,'  and  all  but  the 
last  requiring  the  same  pause  and  the  same  punctuation  mark — In  English 
the  colon  or  aeml-colon.  As  the  English  language  requires  the  nominative 
to  bo  expressed  before  the  leading  verb  in  every  such  independent  sentence. 
Its  omission  here,  lu  any  case,  will  produce  confusion  as  to  the  time  and 
connection  of  events  recorded.  Unfortunately,  the  translators  of  the  bible 
have,  apparently  without  reason  or  dlserlm  I  nation.  Inserted  tho  ■  he '  In  some 
places  and  left  It  out  In  others." 

He  claims  that  the  whole  question  hinges  on  the  Interpretation  of  the 
sentences  of  these  tables  ot  oenesls  \.    He  says  when  It  reads,  *  Adam 
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lived  150  yeiirs, "  '  Seth  lived  105  years, "  etc. ,  the  flgurea  refer  to  the  length 
of  human  life,  and  not  to  the  time  when  their  son&  wore  bom  to  them.  He 
claims  that,  "  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  never  employ  thla  kind  of  phrase- 
ology, or  the  verb  'lived'  with  definite  numbers,  to  indicate  the  age  of  a 
man  at  the  birth  of  a  son;   but  they  Invariably  say,  aucb  an  one  was  a  son 

of j/eara,  when  his  son  was  bom  unto  him,  or  some  other  event  took 

place." 

He  says  tiie  Hebrew  has  set  fomie  of  langruafi«  to  express  each  of  suoh 
ideas.  The  expression  is  always  something  lllce  this:  Genesis  XXI,  5  (ren- 
dered literally).  "Abraham  was  a  son  of  an  hundred  years  when  his  son 
Isaac  liras  bom  unto  him."  He  quotes  seventeen  such  inetanuoe  in  the 
records  between  Abr^am's  and  Jehosaphat's  time,  and  declares  there  Is 
not  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  Hebrew  Seriptures.  He  furthermore 
declares  that  the  verb  lireth  is  not  used  to  marli  a  certain  period  midway  in 
one's  life  In  any  lautruage  with  which  he  is  acquainted;  and  he  reads  suven, 
ancient  and  modern.  And  on  the  other  hand  he  says  tivelh  or  lived  is  the 
verb  universally  employed  in  the  bible  to  Indicate  the  termination  of  men's 
lives;  and  quotes  Gen.  xev:7;  ilvii:28;  \:2t\  II  Kings  xlv:17;  Job  ill[:I6;  etc. 

Taking  the  ages  to  which  the  English  version  says  the  antediluvians 
lived  and  then  begat  a  son,  liie  author  finds  an  average  of  120  years;  and 
this  he  belives  t«  have  been  the  average  length  of  their  natural  lives.  In 
conOrmatlon  of  this  view  he  quotes  Oen.  vi:3;  "Yet  his  days  shall  be  120 
year*,"  which  was  evidently  written  at  the  close  of  the  antedlluvla»  period; 
and  Mr.  Crawford  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  verb  which  In  English 
is  rendered  "  shall  be,"  Is  In  the  Hebrew  In  the  past  ienae,  and  so  would 
read  In  English,  "  Yet  his  days  hate,  been  120  years."  He  claims  that  a  fair 
interpretation  makes  this  to  mean,  that  up  to  tjhat  time  the  average  age  of 
men  had  been  120  years. 

The  author  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  no  where  else  in  the 
Scriptures,  nor  in  any  records  In  the  world,  outside  of  the  tables  of  the 
fifth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  Genesis,  as  commonly  understood,  have  we 
any  hint  of  such  long  lives— of  lives  exceeding  200  years.  He  refers  to 
Abraham,  the  immediate  successor  of  tiiese  long  lived  patriarchs,  of  whom 
it  Is  said:  "  Thou  shalt  go  to  thy  fathers  In  peace;  thou  ehalt  be  buried  In 
a  good  old  age ; "  and  he  marks  the  fact  that  the  "good  old  age"  of  the 
honored  servant,  who  Immediately  succeeded  those  who  are  commonly  sup- 
posed to  have  Uved  from  five  to  nine  hundred  years,  toos  175  ffrars .' 

He  quotes  from  the  records  of  the  Egyptian  priest  Manetho  and  shows 
that  he  gives  the  average  lives  of  the  kings  of  the  first  five  dynasties  of 
Egypt  as  Ofi  years.  Mr.  Crawford  shows  that  all  the  best  Egyptologists 
«ariy  the  time  of  those  dyuasties  back  to  a  date  before  the  Flood  according 
to  Usher's  chronology,  and  certainly  contemporary  with  the  postdlluvlans 
of  Gen.  zl,  when  we  adopt  a  modification  of  the  common  reckoning. 

From  Berosus  he  shows  the  average  length  of  the  lives  of  the  kings  of 
the  second  Chaldean  dynasty,  which  Is  generally  believed  to  cover  the  period 
between  Salah  and  Terah,  to  have  been  only  K8  years;  while  from  Chinese 
history  the  contemporary  dynasty  of  that  country  is  shown  to  have  had  kings 
whose  average  ago  was  only  77  years.  In  view  ot  these  facts  ho  says: 
"  The  most  ancient  and  reliable  histories  know  nothing  of  human  lite  reach- 
ing 200  years."  We  must  concede  these  to  be  important  facta  to  be  con- 
sidered when  weighing  hie  theory,  so  calculated  to  revolutionize  our  Ideas 
of  biblical  chronology. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  give  his  explanation  of  the  term  "  begut  a 
Bon  In  his  own  likeness,"  and  notes  the  tact  that  the  words  "a  son  "and 
"own"  are  not  In  the  Hebrew  and  are  supplied  in  the  translation.  He 
claims  that  a  fair  construction  would  admit  of  supplying  the  word  heir  or 
wuttsaoT  as  well  as  "  a  soti."  He  thinks  the  term  "  own  likeness,  after  his 
Image,"  are  used  in  Gen.  v:3  In  the  sense  of  exaltation,  as  when  first  met 
with  in  Gen.  1:26 :  *'  And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  In  our  imofie  after  our 
(Mon  lfA;en«M,  and  let  them  have  dominion,"  etc.  And  It  Is  his  theory  that 
these  words  Indicate  that  some  one  was  made  the  heir  ot  Adam's  covenant 
blessing.  He  says;  "  In  this  sort  of  sense  I  conceive  Seth  was  said  to  be 
Adam's  likeness  and  image,  or  successor  and  representative." 

Discussing  the  word  "begot,"  he  claims  it  to  be  "much  less  comprehen- 
sive than  Its  original  voloti  which,  among  other  things,  means  ta 
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make,  to  create  and  to  constitute.  Beeidee,  yolad  In  this  Bent«noo,  and 
every  where  else  in  both  tables,  is  in  tiic  HiphU,  or  '  eausatire  form  '  of  the 
-verb."  The  author  tbinlis  the  passage  should  read— "And  hn  bt-nrot  a  eon, 
vhom  he  made  his  successor  and  repreneotatlve  ;  and  he  called  hie  name 
the  Appointed  One  ;  "  hu  uolHng  attention  to  the  fa^t  that  the  name  Seth 
means  mtbeiliiuied  or  put  in  the  place  of;  from  which  he  draws  the  eonchi- 
Bion  that,  "  a  younger  son  who  did  not  have  the  blrth-rlfcht  bg  nature,  waa 
made  tbe  heir  of  the  religious  promises  by  appointment,  the  name  Seth 
being  jrivcn  him  as  sisrniflcant  of  the  fact,"  He  then  calls  attention  to  the 
many  instances  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  where  younger  sons  were  prc- 
ferod  before  the  elder. 

'  Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  explaining  his  theory  that  tha  names  in 
the  tables  are  those  of  families,  or  dynasties,  and  not  simply  of  individuala. 
He  supposes  Adam  had  twelve  sons  (Dcut.  xxsli:^!),  and  that  a  third  sua, 
not  Setii,  succeeded  Cain  and  Abel,  and  the  Adatnic  family  reigned  in  his 
line  for  930  years,  or  the  period  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  Itave  been 
tbe  length  of  Adam's  life,  and  then  "  from  corruption  or  some  other  cause, 
the  regular  succession  was  brolieu  up.  These  chiefs  all  reigning  under  the 
house  or  dynasty  .  .  .  commonly  called  Adam  ;  a>i  in  China,  where  the 
various  dynasties  or  reigning  families  ai-e  simply  called  Ilia,  Shang,  Chi-n, 
TslTJ.  Han,  etc.,  without  any  kind  of  qualifying  epltlict."  He  believes  Seth's 
line  then  reigned  912  years,  when  for  some  reason  the  power  passed  from 
that  family  to  the  line  of  Enos.  a  younger  son  of  Seth.  who  had  received 
the  designation  from  him  to  assume  the  headiihip  if  the  elder  line  should 
become  extinct.  This  seems  pretty  stroni^  assumption,  however  plausible 
It  may  be.  But  Mr.  Crawford  Insists  Ihat  "  neither  the  Jews  nor  any  other 
nation,  did,  or  ever  could,  recltoD  time  by  the  ages  of  the  fathers  at  the 
birth  of  their  sons."  This  is  a  strong  point.  And  the  auliior  earnestly 
argues  that,  when  the  record  says  "Adam  lived  130  years,"  "Jared  lived 
l(i2  years,''  we  have  complete  sentences,  and  they  refpr  to  their  lives;  and 
that  the  next  clause,  "and  begot  a  son  in  his  own  lilceness,"  etc.,  moons 
that  Adam,  and  after  him  each  of  tiie  other  heads  of  families,  designated, 
or  appointed,  one  of  his  younger  sous  to  become  heir  of  the  promise,  and 
succeed  to  the  government  in  the  person  of  his  descendants,  it  the  older 
and  natural  line  should  become  CKtiiict. 

Tliat  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  author's  theory. 

The  latter  part  of  Che  book  is  devoted  to  many  side  questions  which  Mr. 
Crawford  thinJts  throw  light  upon  the  problem  or  bolster  his  particular  view. 

Probably  every  candid  reader  will  think  our  missionary  scholar  has  got 
hold  of  some  truth:  for  most  biblical  students  are  ready  to  concede  that 
we  must  have  some  more,  if  not  much  more,  elbow  room  for  the  well 
authenticated  facts  recorded  in  ancient  history,  and  revealed  in  modi'm 
days  by  the  discoveries  of  archteology,  philology  and  ethnology.  The 
reconstruction  of  theories  concerning  the  interpretation  o[  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  should  teach  us  that  wo  may  yet  secure  as  satisfactory  an  Inter- 
pretation of  the  fifth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  the  same  liook. 

Probably  no  good  Hebrew  scholar  of  the  present  day  is  satisfied  with 
Usher's  chronology  ;  but  It  is  doubtful  if  they  are  ready  for  such  a  radical 
revolution  of  view  as  Mr.  Crawford's  book  furnishes. 

While  the  w<)rli  shows  marks  of  hasty  preparation,  It  should  be  known 
that  it  was  put  through  the  press  while  the  author  was  In  China,  and  could 
not  supervise  it.  It  will  rejmy  reading  on  th<>  part  of  any  one,  as  It  will 
stimulate  thought  an<i  research  In  that  Important  direction. 

The  pToceeilinga  of  the  American  Amoi-iation  for  the  Adrancement  of  Sci- 
ence. Twenty-eighth  meeting  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N,  ¥.,  August, 
1ST4,  September,  1880. 

The  papers  on  Archroology  contained  In  this  volume  are  as  follows; 
"The  Sign  Language  of  the  North  American  Indiana,"  by  Garriek  Mailery, 
D.  S.  Army;  "On  the  Explanation  of  Hereditary  TronsmlssLon,"  by  Louis 
Elsberg,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  "Mooogrnph  un  Jarto, "  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Smith, 
of  Jersey  City.  N.  J, ;  "Description  of  a  Foilshed  Stone  Implement,  found 
In  Monktou.  Vt.,"  by  John  M.  Currier,  Costleton,  Vt.;  "Archeology  of  the 
Champlaln  Valley,"  by  George  H.  Perkins. 

The  first  paper  has  been  published  In  substance  Id  the  ANTiQtrABtAH, 
and  the  eubatance  of  the  lost  In  the  American  yaturalisl.    One  thing  is 
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uotioeable  Id  the  Beport,  that  not  over  one-third  of  the  papers  read  we 
published,  and  these  do  not  appear  until  uearty  a  year  after  they  are  read, 
a  [act  which  arKuee,  we  think,  tor  the  support  of  the  Antiquarian,  and 
one  which  should  make  the  number  of  our  contributors  Increase,  eapeclatly 
■B  it  becomes  more  apparent  how  many  papers  would  not  see  the  light 
except  tor  our  magazine. 

ConlribtilionK  to  the  Arihirologii  of  Miimnuri  liy  Ihe  ArchiFOlosical  Heclion 
of  the  81.  Louis  AraiiriHii  of  Science.  Part  I.  Pottery.  Geo.  A.  Bates.  Salem. 
Mass.,  1«JKU.     Foilo,  30  paffos  iutter  prices;  25  piVRi's  plates. 

For  several  years  Archroologlcal  l)olll^<■to^8  iin<l  museums  In  thU  country 
have  been  exhibiting  specimens  ot  e,  unique  kind  of  pottery  In  great  num- 
bers, and  the  inlormtttion  hoe  been  Riven  that  it  was  tlip  tiimous  New  Mad- 
rid or  Missouri  pott'iry.  This  book  contains  a  full  description  ot  the  place 
and  the  pottery,  and  from  It  we  have  taken  the  tollowlnR  facte: 

Prof.  W.  B.  Potter  deHCilbes  the  locality  as  follows:  ■'  From  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  near  the  town  ot  Ciipc  Girardeau,  a  line  ot  bluffs,  at  times  bold 
and  abrupt,  and  always  well  donned,  extends  In  ageneral  southwesterly  di- 
rection iiuross  the  southeast  corner  ot  the  State  and  on  Into  Arkansas.  This 
forms  the  northern  and  western  Itoundary  of  the  so-called  swamp  K'giou. 
The  general  surface  of  this  region  Is  but  tittle  above  the  mean  stiige  ol 
water  of  the  Mississippi.  It  Is  broken  up  into  a  series  of  long  and  narrow 
trucks  of  sand,  known  as  "Ridges,"  and  Intervening  cypreHS  swamps, 
through  which  small  sluggish  streams  make  their  way.  expanding  at  limes, 
into  open  lakes,  and  further  south  into  great  bayous,  ounnecti'd  with  the 
present  channel  of  the  Missouri.  The  ridges  are  generally  quite  Invel;  have 
an  elevation  of  about  15  feet  aliove  the  swamps,  and  the  soil  is  very  rich 

,  and  has  b>'t'n  uullivated  hi  many  places  tor  more  tUau  fifty  yeartt.  The 
length  ot  the  ridges  is  from  thirty  to  forty  mile*  and  the  wUlth  tnim  three 
to  ten.  The  lines  of  swBmps  and  bayous  between  the  ridges  are  from  two 
to  twenty  miles  wide,  and  twenty  to  forty  long."  This  swamp  region.  It  ap- 
pears was  once  the  abode  ot  a  numerous  people,  and  the  remalna  of  exten- 
sive settlements  have  been  discovered  on  tmKe  ridges,  di'scriptions  ot 
which  ure  contained  In  the  volume.  One  peculiarity  of  these  eetUcments  Is 
that  they  are  generally  surrounded  by  a  wall  which  seems  to  have  served 
the  purpose  of  a  levee  as  well  as  defense;  and  that  there  are  sclU  left  numer- 
ous marks  of  the  abodes  of  the  people  In  the  form  ot  circular  depveeelons, 
as  well  OS  the  evidences  of  their  high  state  of  cultivation  In  the  numerous 
specimens  of  pottery.  These  depressions  have  an  average  depth  of  2'  centi- 
metres and  a  diameter  of ;!()  metres.  Within  the  walls  and  the  mounds  In  which 
the  pottery  has  been  found  alTord  unmistakable  signs  ot  permanent  habita- 
tion. There  are  at  least  four  of  these  settlements  or  ancient  villages  in  one 
ot  the  two  localities  visited,  that  Is  near  New  Madrid.  Mo.,  and  others  near 

,  the  town  ot  Commerce.  The  mounds  In  which  the  pottery  was  found  are 
situated  on  the  borders  ot  the  ridges  and  are  generally  about  11  metres  In 
height  and  from  12<J  to  150  metres  In  diameter.  (The  volume  uses  the  metre 
OS  the  standard — another  of  those  so-called  Improvements  which,  like  the 
epelllng  reform,  only  confuses  hut  does  not  establish  anything.)  The  pot- 
tery itself  is  made  ot  a  dark  greyish  clay,  mixed  with  shells.  None  of  It  Is 
glazed,  nor  does  any  ot  It  bear  trace  ot  having  been  turned  on  the  wheel. 
Most  of  the  vessels  are  plain  black.  In  some,  the  ornamentation  Is  mould- 
ed In  the  clay,  but  does  not  dilTi'r  in  color  from  the  rest  of  the  vessel.  In 
others  it  Is  painted  in  red,  white  or  black,  but  not  burnt  Into  the  clay  but 
sltnply  laid  on.  Over  4,000  specimens  ot  this  kind  of  pottery  have  been 
found  and  are  now  in  the  museum  ot  the  Academy  ot  Science  of  St.  Louie, 
In  the  Feahody  Mueeum  at  Cambridge.  Mass.,  or  In  the  hands  ot  private 
aollectors,  Prof.  Potter,  Dr.  Engleman,  H.  N.  Rust,  and  others. 

The  volume  contains  24  lithogri^)h  plates,  deseriptlvo  of  the  dllTcrent 
forms,  sizes  and  palterne,  but  contains  no  description  In  the  letter-  press  of 
either  the  apeciflo  forms  or  of  the  patterns  except  a  v(>ry  general  one  by 
Dr.  Ebrist.  Mound  Builders'  pottery  is  generally  of  a  dark  fine-grained 
clay,  differing  from  the  later  Indian  by  Its  fineness  and  by  Its  general  finish. 
There  Is  an  Intermediate  stage  of  art  manifested  by  it  which  dlstlngulshoe 
it  from  the  Pueblo  pottery  ot  the  west  and  the  rude  specimens  Of  the  east- 
ern tribes,  and  which  may  be  conipared  to  that  ot  the  bronze  period  and  the 
Lacustrine  vtllages  of  Europe.    The  ornamentation  so  tar  as  shown  by  the 
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outs  portray  none  of  the  aymbollBm  ot.the  Pueblo  or  Mexican  pottery,  iuoh 
&B  the  modified  form  of  ttie  Greek  cross,  and  ol  the  Suaetifca  or  fire  symbol 
of  the  far  east 

The  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science  deserves  grest  credit  for  pubUsiiing 
so  handeome  b,  volume  and  presenting  the  foots  in  a  permanent  and  valua- 
ble form. 
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THE  MILITARY  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE   KMBLEMATIC 
~  ^  MOUND  BUILDERS.    ^ 


BY     REV,     STEPHEN     D.     PEET. 


The  defensive  works  of  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  of  this 
country  present  an  interesting  subject  for  Btndy.  They  are 
found  in  nearly  every  locality  where  prehistoric  works  exist  at 
all,  but  they  have  never  been  favored  with  a  separate  treatise, 
for  the  reason  that  they  have  never  been  classified  by  them- 
eelvee,  eo  that  their  distinctive  points  could  be  ascertained  or 
described. 

There  may,  indeed,  be  a  difficulty  in  eo  treating  them,  for 
it  is  often  uucertain  for  what  purpose  many  of  the  existing 
structures  were  used,  and  whether  the  military,  the  domestic  or 
the  religious  use  is  the  one  apparent. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  of  the  prehistoric  population  that  their 
domestic  and  social  life  was  frequently  united  with  their  mili- 
tary, and  it  is  probable  that  very  few  works  existed  among  them 
which  were  used  exclusively  for  military  purposes.  The  defen- 
ses were  undoubtedly  residences  for  the  whole  people,  as  well 
as  defense,  for  it  is  not  known  that  any  military  class  existed 
among  them  which  occupied  any  structure  separate  from  the 
people. 

It  may  be  said,  too,  that  there  is  another  difficulty  in  classify- 
ing the  military  structures,  and  that  is,  that  no  specific  form  of 
military  architecture  has  been  found.  If  the  domestic  and  re- 
ligious habits  of  the  people  had  arrived  at  that  stage  where 
they  had  begun  to  impress  themselves  upon  the  architecture  and 
Bo  given  rise  to  the  different  styles  of  building  in  the  difFerent 
sections  of  the  country,  the  military  life  failed  thus  to  make  any 
such  distinctive  marks. 

The  perpetuity  of  their  domestic  architecture  in  the  various 
Btructuree  which  are  discovered,  is  such  that  we  are  convinced 
that  certain  styles  of  building  were  peculiar  to  certain  geo- 
graphical sections  if  not  to  different  races,  so  that  these  dif- 
erent  geographical  districts  present  to  us  all  the  peculiarities 
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of  different  orders  of  architecture.  For  iiiHtance,  the  civilized 
races  of  Mexico,  have  one  style  of  erecting  bouses,  the  Pueblos 
o£  Arizona  another,  the  Mound  Builders  another,  and  the  later 
tribes  of  Ked  Indians  still  another,  and  these  different  styles 
really  are  as  complete  orders  of  architecture,  with  their  marked 
characteristics,  as  were  the  different  orders  of  the  Doric,  Ionic, 
Corinthian  or  Egyptian,  though  on  a  much  ruder  or  more  prim- 
itive pattern.  Whether  these  different  styles  would  have  be- 
come ethnic,  or  not,  they  were,  and  are,  peculiar  to  each  geo- 
fraphical  section,  and  are  as  distinctive  of  localities  as  were  the 
ifferent  orders  of  ancient  architecture. 

But  tliis  classilication  of  the  architecture  of  the  different  lo- 
calities is  based  mainly  on  the  domestic  structures  rather  thau 
on  the  military.  If  there  waa  any  distinction  in  the  military 
architecture  of  the  different  sections,  it  is  found  as  much  in  the 
material  which  was  used,  aa  in  the  peculiar  finish  which  char- 
a<!terized  all  the  works  in  common. 

We  certainly  cannot  predicate  of  the  works  of  any  locality 
that  they  are  exclusively  military,  nor  of  another  that  they 
were  exclusively  domestic,  but  the  style  of  the  domestic  struc- 
tares  differed,  apparently,  much  more  than  the  military.  No 
more  can  we  say  that  the  agricultural  class  dwelt  in  one  locahty 
and  the  hunter  class  in  another,  nor  even  that  the  village  life 
was  peculiar  to  one  section  and  not  to  another,  for  it  would  seem 
that  nearly  all  these  modes  of  life  appeared  in  succession  in 
each,  and  left  their  marks  in  the  varied  structures,  the  remains 
of  which  are  now  discovered. 

Whether  these  modes  of  life  and  style  of  architecture  can  be 
identified  with  the  different  races  which  overran  this  country, 
and  whether  the  works  can  be  separated  and  distinguished  from 
one  another  or  not,  it  is  evident  that  nearly  all  modes  of  life  and 
all  stages  of  culture  have  left  their  traces  on  the  soil.  Still,  the 
works  which  most  prevail  are  those  which  are  peculiar  to  a 
peaceful  life,  and  scarcely  any  locality  or  even  any  style  of 
architecture  gives  token  of  an  exclusively  war-like  conditioD, 
though  the  Cliff  Dwellers  of  Arizona  come  the  nearest  to  that 
state,  they  having  their  residences  in  the  sides  of  immense  cliffs, 
and  showing  by  their  very  style  and  place  of  building  that  they 
were  in  a  condition  of  danger  and  conflict,  rather  than  of  peace- 
ful employment.  In  fact  such  is  the  preponderance  of  the 
domestic  and  religious  life  that  the  military  purpose  is  nearly 
always  mingled  with  the  residential,  and  sometimes  is  almost 
lost  in  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  people. 

The  different  orders  of  architecture  was  often  expressive  of 
different  ethnic  traits,  yet  these  ethnic  traits  may  be  more  the 
adaptation  of  the  modes  of  life  to  the  geographical  surroundings 
than  the   expression  of   any   radical  ethnic  differences.     The 
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Mound  Builders  of  the  MiBsieeippi  Valley,  for  iostance,  raay 
Iiave  been  the  game  race  with  the  Pueblos,  or  ancient  village 
dwellers  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  they  the  same  race 
with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Yucatan,  and  even 
Peru,  yet  their  geographical  surronndinge  were  so  different,  and, 
possibly,  their  stages  of  culture  so  distinct,  that  even  their  domes- 
tic architecture  had  characteristics  as  marked  as  if  it  belonged 
to  different  races,  and  so,  for  the  purposes  of  classification,  it  is 
as  distinct  as  if  it  were  founded  <ni  ethnic  traits. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  architecture  of  the  more  ancient 
races  in  these  difEerent  localities  is  more  distinctive  than  among 
the  later  tribes.  The  native  races  which  now  inhabit  this 
continent  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  one  another,  either 
in  appearance  or  modes  of  life.  To  the  inexperienced  observer 
tJiere  is  hardly  any  difference  among  them,  but  every  one  wlio 
travels  through  tlie  various  portions  of  the  continent  is  at  once 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  among  the  ancient  works  the  dif- 
ferences are  very  great.  At  times  the  present  inhabitants  are 
found  octiiipying  me  ancient  seats,  and  injiarjling  the  ancient 
modes  of  liie,  and  then  the  differences  between  the  races  are- 
perceptible;  but  in  such  cases  we  ascribe  the  differences  jn 
the  architecture  and  modes  of  life  more  to  the  influence  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  who  have  thus  transmitted  tFeir  haltits  and 
ideas;  than  to  any  present  race  qualities. 

There  are  localities  where  the  waves  of  population  have 
■  swept  over  the  land,  leaving  the  mark  of  their  succession  in 
their  habitations  or  their  mines,  but  in  such  cases  tne'differences 
between  the  earlier  and  the  later  structures  are  as  great  as 
between  the  works  of  different  localities.  (5ne  duty  of  the 
.archseologist  is  to  distinguish  between  these  different  waves,  and 
to  identirfy  the  wo;cfa  or  tue  successive  races.  Where  this  is 
■done,  the  works  which  are  more  especially  those  of  the  ancient 
Mound  Buildere  may  be  ascertained,  and  the  defensive  works  ^ 
that  people  may  be  understood,  and  the  works  of  the  later  Indi- 
ans can  be  distinguished  also. 

If,  for  instance,  there  are  amon^  the  structures  of  the  Mound 
Builders  of  Ohio  many  traces  of  Uie  works  of  the  later  Indians, 
or,  if  among  the  works  in  Tennessee,  traces  exist  of  a  popula- 
tion both  preceding  and  succeeding  the  time  of  the  Mound 
Builders,  then  the  works  of  the  one  class  should  not  be  con- 
jp^T^de^l  with  t.hone  r/f  another. 

The  only  way  to  amve  at  any  safe  conclusion  in  this  regard 
is  to  take  some  one  locality  and  study  all  the  works  of  that 
locality,  and  so  discover  the  distinctive  points  in  the  architecture 
■of  each  race.  The  correlation  of  the  architecture  of  all  kinds 
it  ifi  especially  important  to  study,  for  by  this  correlation  may 
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be  ascertained  what  is  peculiar  to  one  and  what  to  another  race, 
and  BO  the  BuccesBion  of  races  may  be  ascertained. 

I.  But  in  reference  to  the  military  workB,  it  may  first  be  profit- 
able for  us  to  study  the  architecture  of  the  different  get^raph- 
ieal  sections,  and  so  learn  what  style  is  peculiar  to  each.  If,  for 
instance,  the  clifi  dwellers  have  one  kind  of  defense  and  the 
Mound  Builders  of  the  Mieaiaeippi  valley  and  the  red  Indians 
another,  it  is  important  that  we  knew  the  distinctive  points  of 
each,  and  so,  in  studying  the  different  geographical  divisions,  we 
may  even  claseify  the  military  works  of  each. 

1.  The  material  which  was  need  in  the  military  structures  of 
the  different  localities  may,  indeed,  in  a  general  way,  be  regarded 
as  definitive,  for  like  that  in  other  structures  it  seemed  to  have 
been  peculiar  to  the  races,  aa  well  as  to  the  localities.  This  ma- 
terial, to  be  sure,  was  generally  that  which  the  region  most 
abundantly  afforded,  and  so  it  was  a  matter  of  convenience,  yet 

O7J  the  FnebloB  almost  nniversallxuBed  adobe,  while  the  Cliff  Dwell- 

ers  employed  stone,  the  Moun3  Builders  constructed  their 
defenses  of  earth,  and  the  red  Indians  their  stockades  of  wood, 
and  these  materials  may  be  regarded  as  distinctive  of  each  race, 
and  of  the  various  localities, 

2.  When  we  come,  however,  to  the  Mound  Builders  alone,  this 
test  will  not  apply,  and  we  have  to  look  for  further  tests,  and 
so  we  l(x>k  to  t£e  form,  as  well  as  to  the  material.  Now  the 
peculiarities  of  form  in  the  u  ilitary  structures  are  difficult  to 
describe.  This  is  the  case  even  with  historic  races,  but  with 
the  prehistoric  it  is  still  more. 

There  is  an  endless  variety  to  these  forms,  and  especially 
among  the  different  geographical  sections.  This  variety  of  the 
military  architecture  is  noticeable  even  where  there  is  great 
uniformity  in  the  domestic.  For  instance,  the  Pueblos  of  Ari- 
zona had  a  fixed  style  of  constructing  their  adobe  houses,  always 
making  them  two  or  three  stories  in  height,  and  generally  around 
a  square,  and  each  containing  the  estufa,  or  sweat  house,  some- 
where in  connection  with  the  structure,  but  the  Cliff  Dwellers 
of  the  same  locality  constructed  their  defences  in  all  conceivar 
ble  shapes  and  forms,  and  in  various  places:  the  double-walled 
circular  tower,  the  square  stone  structure,  and  the  many-cham- 
bered dwelling  being  found  perched  on  top  of  the  lofty  heights, 
or  wedged  in  among  the  shelving  rocks,  or  hid  away  in  the  side 
of  the  nigh-walled  caQon,  in  an  endless  variety. 

So,  too,  in  the  Ohio  valley  we  find  certain  strnctnree  which 
have  a  stereotyped  form,  such  as  the  square  and  the  circle,  or 
the  sacred  enclosures,  or  the  truncated  pyramid,  and  chunky 
yards,  bnt  these  are  always  the  structurea,  so  far  as  we  can  learn. 
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which  were  used  for  religiouB  or  for  civic  gatherings,  or  for  do- 
meatic  purpoaefl,  but  when  we  come  to  the  exclusively  defensive 
work,  we  find  that  each  structure  differs  ac^cording  to  the  locality, 
and  there  is  not  enough  uniformity  among  them  to  tell  the  age 
or  the  race  to  which  they  belonged.  At  times,  to  be  sure,  there 
ia  a  difference  discernible  between  tlie  defensive  works  of  a 
locality,  the  luaesive  walls  of  one  structure,  and  deep  ditches 
with  their  sharply  defined  angles  and  elaborate  gate-ways,  con- 
trasting with  the  low,  gently  rounded  earth  walls  and  irregular 
circles  of  the  other,  showiiw  that  the  Mound  Builder  and  the 
Ked  Indian  built  their  defenses  on  an  entirely  different  scale 
and  with  different  skill,  and  so  wn  are  furnished  with  a  clue  to 
judge  as  to  the  tribe  or  race  which  built  the  separate  works. 

3.  So,  too,  we  may  judge  from  certain  other  indefinable  marks 
what  are  the  defenses  of  the  Monnd  Builders.  The  character- 
istics always  being  the  massiveness,  the  finish  and  the  solidity 
with  which  they  are  erected,  and  so,  in  a  general  way,  we  may 
find  some  degree  of  uniformity  among  them'.  The  resemblance 
between  the  works  of  the  Mound  Builders  often  furnishes  also 
a  test  by  which  we  may  determine  whether  a  military  or  defen- 
sive work  belongs  to  them  or  some  other  people.  This  resem- 
blance may  not  always  be  described,  yet  within  certain  limits 
the  characteristics  will  distinguish  the  works  from  others. 

We  have  already  divided  nie  works  of  the  Mound  Builders 
into  four  or  five  distinct  classes:  the  Emblematic  Mounds  of 
"Wisconsin,  the  Burial  Mounds  of  Illinois,  the  Sacred  Enclosures 
of  Ohio,  the  Military  Works  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Truncated 
Pyramids  of  Georgia  and  the  Gulf  States.  It  will  be  noticed 
diat  the  basis  of  classification  in  these  cases  was  mainly  the  re- 
ligious design  apparent  in  the  works,  and  that  only  in  one  case 
is  the  military  mentioned.  It  should  be  said,  to<^>,  that  the  class- 
ification would  have  been  just  as  complete  if  the  military  had 
been  left  out,  and  the  stone  cists  of  Tennessee  and  Missouri  had 
been  chosen  as  the  characteristic  of  the  fourth  class.  Yet,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  certain  resemblance  between  the 
military  and  the  other  works  of  each  of  these  localities,  so  that  we 
see  the  same  division  in  the  military  architecture  as  in  the 
other  works,  the  military  works  of  these  different  classes  of 
Mound  Builders,  having  correlation  both  to  the  other  works 
of  the  several  localities  and  to  the  geographical  features 
of  the  country.  This  law  of  adaptation  has  not  always  been 
noticed,  and  hence  some  authors,  who  have  written  intelli- 
gently, have  failed  to  discover  the"  mttitary  system  which 
existed  in_  certain  iQCfthTTesT  For^lnstance,  the  Emblematic 
Mound  BaiUeri^f  Wisconsin  evidently  had  defenses  as  much 
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ae  did  the  Mound  Builders  of  Ohio  or  of  Georgia,  yet  very  few 
have  ever  discovered  the  ayatem  ou  which  these  defenses  were 
eonstmcted. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Lapham,  who  was  the  first  to  carry  out  any 
exteusive  obsenations  amon?  the  einblematic  mouiidB,  though 
in  a  very  brief  and  unsatiBiactory  manner,  in  his  volume  on 
the  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin,  has  mentioned  the  fact,  "that  it 
has  been  a  leading  object  to  ascertain  whether  any  order  or  sj^ 
tern  can  be  detected  in  the  arrangement  of  the  several  works," 
but  he  maintains,  in  another  place,  that  "the  result  shows  very 
clearly  that  no  order  or  system  was  adopted ;  indeed,  it  seems  as 
if  it  were  the  intention  of  the  builders  to  avoid  all  appearance 
of  regularity."  And,  again, "  in  this  connection,"  he  says, "  I  must 
remark  that  whatever  be  the  legitimate  inference  drawn  from 
similar  works  and  mounds.  In  other  places,  concerning  the  state 
of  civilization  attained  by  the  Mound  Builders,  the  evidence 
here  goes  to  prove  that  they  were  au  extremely  barbarous  peo- 
ple, in  no  respect  superior  to  that  of  the  savage  tribes  of  R^ 
Indiana,  *  *  The  banks  of  rivers  appear  to  have  been  their 
favorite  locations,  and  in  this  respect  they  resemble  the  present 
Indians,  who  select  sites  commanding  a  view  of  the  country,  (so 
as  to  be  able  to  detect  the  approacu  of  an  enemy)  and  near 
bunting  and  fishing  grounds.  They  appear  also  to  have  had  an 
eye  to  the  beautiful  as  well  as  the  useful  in  choosing  their 
places  of  abode." 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  description  of  any  military  system 
given  by  him  is  where  he  mentions  the  fact  "that  it  often 
occurs  in  a  group  of  works,  that  one  mound  is  erected  on  the 
highest  position,  from  the  top  of  which  the  whole  may  be  seen." 
These  may  be  called  "observatories."  But  in  no  case  does  he 
allude  to  any  extensive  or  connected  military  system,  so  that, 
upon  the  whole,  our  conclusion  is,  that  notwithstanding  his  ex- 
tensive observation,  that  he  did  not  discover  the  fact  that  any 
military  system  existed  among  them.  In  another  place,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  works  near  Waukesha,  he  says:  "If  we  were  not  well 
acquainted  with  works  of  defense  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere,  which 
show  that  the  Monnd  Builders  were  considerably  advanced  in 
military  arts,  we  might  suppose  that  this  was  intended  for  a  rude 
fortification,  but  we  can  regard  it  as  merely  accidental,  and  not  de- 
signed for  any  such  purpose,"  He  thus  shows  that  his  conception 
of  a  military  system  was  one  where  enclosures  and  walls  existed, 
and  where  the  means  for  defense  were  immediate  and  conneiited. 

In  fact,  one  would  judge  that  he  was  measuring  the  military 
works  of  the  Emblematic  Mound  Builders  by  the  standard  which 
the  Mound  Builders  of  Ohio  had  prescribed.  Jtow  this  is  the 
verj-  point  which  we  desire  to  make,  that  is,  that  the  system  of 
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defense  among  the  Emblematic  Mound  Builders  was  peculiar 
to  themBelves,  and  that  each  locality  presentB,  even  in  their  mili- 
tary works,  characteristics  which  may  be  nearly  ae  distinctive  as 
are  those  of  the  Mound  Snilders  and  other  more  diBtant  works. 

II.  With  these  general  remarks,  then,  we  proceed  to  consider 
the  military  works  of  the  Emblematic  Mound  Builders,  and  to 
study  their  characteristics. 

1.  And  in  the  first  place  we  maintain  that  they  are  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  the  country  in  which  they  are  placed.  The 
State  of  vViseonsin,  as  is  well  known,  is  what  may  be  called  an 
open  country.  In  common  with  other  States  of  the  vicinity,  it 
is  largely  prairie.  It  is  a  state  remarkably  destitute  of  natural 
defences.  The  streams  and  lakes  are  lined  with  gently  rising 
declivities,  and  the  forests  which  cover  them  are  often  so  aci^- 
terin^  that  they  have  received  the  common  name  of  oak  open- 
ings, since  they  can  be  easily  traversed  by  persons  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  and  the  appearance  is  often  more  like  that  of  ancient 
orchards  than  a  forest.  Frequently  there  are  such  openings 
that  a  view  of  distant  hills  can  be  gained,  and  the  streams 
shimmer  in  the  sunlight  in  many  a  spot  along  their  course.  In 
fact,  the  prospects  are  at  times  nearly  as  extensive  in  the  wooded 
districts  aa  in  the  prairie.  Sow  if  there  were  any  extensive 
system  of  defense  in  this  region,  it  must  necessarily  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  existed  among  bold  bluffs  and  dense 
forests  of  other  regions.  There  are  localities  where  the  steep 
and  precipitous  heights  form  natural  defenses,  and  all  that  is 
needed  is  a  simple  wall  across  a  tongue  of  land,  or  a  circum- 
vallation  around  the  summit  of  some  lofty  bluff,  to  make  them 
safe.  In  an  open  country,  however,  such  a  system  would  be 
impossible,  and  hence  something  which  was  better  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  country  was  necessary.  The  method  employed 
by  the  later  Indians  of  building  stockades  might  possibly  have 
answered  for  defence,  but  the  evidences  are  that  the  Emblem- 
atic Mound  Builders  had  no  such  defenses,  for  with  them  it  was 
neceBsary  that  some  system  should  be  found  which  would  be 
defensive,  and  yet  not  confine  the  population  to  limited  and 
pent  up  places.  The  occupation  oi  a  more  rugged  territory 
might  be  continued  in  a  time  of  war,  and  the  people  in  the  hour 
of  attack  conld  resort  to  the  defenses  without  losing  their  usual 
liberty. 

In  such  places  the  mode  of  life  might  be  not  unlike  that 
which  exists  in  border  territory,  where  the  forts  serve  as  places 
of  refuge,  while  the  outlying  country  may  still  be  occupied  by    *- 
a  people  engaged  in  peaceful  pursuits.  tther 

Among  the  cliff  dwellers  of  Arizona,  the  residence  was  probte  of 
ably  the  defense,  and  it  is  possible  that  among  the  Monn.  pur- 
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Sailders  there  were  places  where  this  waa  the  case,  as  the  de- 
fenses of  Ohio  and  other  States  would  admit  of  the  same  kind 
of  life.  But  that  a  people  can  dwell  peaceably  in  an  open 
country,  and  be  comparatively  secure  without  any  such  system 
of  forti&cation,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Pueblos  to  this 
day  dwell  in  their  many-storied  houses,  and  have  no  other  strnc- 
tnres  for  their  defense. 

Now  we  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  Uiat  there  is  in  this 
State  of  WiEconsin  a  system  of  defense  which  was  admirably 
adapted  to  the  surroundings,  and  which,  for  the  methods  of 
war  prevalent  among  the  mde  or  primitive  people,  was,  perhaps, 
the  best  one  possible.  As  we  have  studied  the  system,  the  won- 
der has  been  that  the  people  who  erected  these  works  were  so 
skillful  in  employing  just  that  method  of  defense  which  would 
protect  on  open  country,  and  yet  not  involve  any  change  in  the 
mode  of  life,  or  require  the  outlay  of  any  more  labor  than 
could  be  bestowed. 

The  system  of  observatories  or  signal  stations  from  which  the 
approach  of  an  enemy  could  be  watched,  and  by  which  the 
people  could  be  alarmed  on  the  shortest  notice,  is  the  one  which 
is  indeed  well  adapted  to  a  country  like  this,  and  that  this  was 
the  prevalent  mode  of  defense  I  think  is  evident. 

2.  The  signal  system  among  the  Mound  Builders  has  been  ob- 
served by  others,  and  in  other  places.  Squier  and  Davis 
remarked  many  years  ago  that  "there  seems  to  have  existed  a 
system  of  defences  extending  from  the  sources  of  the  Alleghany 
and  Susquehannah  in  New  York,  diagonally  across  the  country, 
through  central  and  northern  Oluo,  to  the  Wabash.  Within  this 
range  the  works  which  are  regarded  as  defensive,  are  largest 
and  most  numerous" — though  whether  this  would  indicate  that 
he  was  familiar  with  the  system  of  signal  stations  is  a  question. 
Prof.  J.  T.  Short  thinks  these  works  were  the  defenses  of  the 
Mound  Builders  against  their  enemies  from  the  north,  but  the 
evidences  are  that  the  system  of  defense  by  signal  stations  over- 
ran these  limits,  and  extended  nearly  all  over  the  territory.  That 
author  speaks  of  the  mounds  which  served  as  outlooks  along 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  and  their  tributaries,  especially  on  the 
Muskingum,  Scioto,  Missouri,  Wabash,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and 
lesser  streams,  and  says  "that  a  system  of  these  works  no  doubt 
formerly  existed  on  the  Great  Miami  river,  extending  north 
of  Dayton,  O.,  southwest  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  connected  with 
the  great  settlement  on  the  site  of  Cincinnati,  and  with  the  high 
blu£  on  the  Kentucky  shore.  The  monster  mound  at  Miamis- 
burgh,  ten  miles  wuth  of  Dayton,  formed  part  of  the  chain. 
This  monster  mound  is  68  ft.  high  and  852  ft.  in  circumference, 
and  may  have  served  the  double  purpose  of  a  signal  station  and 
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the  base  of  a  amall  edifice  devoted  to  astronomieal  or  ruligionB 
porpoees.  There  iB  little  doubt  that  the  Mound  Builders,  when 
appreheiiBive  of  danger  from  their  enemies,  employed  a  ayatem 
of  signal  telegraphs,  by  which  conamuni cation  was  had  through 
means  of  the  watch-fire,  or  torch.  Only  a  few  minutea  were 
necessary,  by  means  of  such  a  projected  system,  in  which  to 
tranemii  a  signal  fifty  or  one  hundred  milcB."  It  should  be  said 
that  this  custom  of  alarming  a  country  by  signal  watch-fires  was 
very  common  among  the  primitive  people  of  all  lands.  The 
Scottish  tribes  or  Gaels  having  retained  it  even  to  historic  times. 

Id  studying  the  works  at  Newark,  Ohio,  which,  in  some 
respects  are  t^e  most  remarkable  in  this  country,  the  author  of 
this  paper  has  noticed  that  the  choice  of  the  very  location  of 
these  works  was  on  account  of  its  natural  defense  by  means  of 
signal  stations.  The  valley  of  two  streams  here  makes  a  rich  level 
plain,  about  eight  miles  across,  around  which  are  situated  a 
series  of  high  hills,  or  headlands,  on  many  of  which  it  is  said 
that  mounda  are  still  observed.  The  stream  fiowing  through  this 
valley,  and  the  rich  soil,  made  it  a  favorable  place  for  resi- 
dence and  the  extensive  works  show  how  populous  it  once 
was,  yet  the  most  noticeable  thing  was  that  it  was  so  abundantly 
secure  from  attack.  These  complicated  works  consist  of 
squares  and  circles  in  various  points  of  the  plain,  which  were 
connected  with  parallel  walls,  and  these  with  one  another,  and 
these  in  turn  with  the  river,  the  whole  forming  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  works  which  might  ^ve  been  used  for  either  civil  or 
religious  purposes,  but  on  every  hill  top  surrounding,  the  mounds 
of  observation  lifted  up  their  silent  forms  capable  of  giving,  by 
the  lighted  fire,  the  alarm  to  the  whole  extensive  settlement  at  a 
moment's  warning. 

In  the  celebrated  works  at  Circleville,  no  such  system  of  nat- 
nnil  defense  exists,  but  even  there  the  author  discovered  that 
on  a  hill  top,  called  Look-out  Mountain,  distant  twelve  miles 
down  the  valley  of  the  Scioto,  a  signal  mound  existed,  and  the 
probability  is,  that  the  very  mound  which  once  lifted  up  its 
head  66  feet  above  the  plain  was,  with  its  immense  square  and 
circle,  also  used  as  a  corresponding  observatory,  which  should 
command  the  distant  prospect  across  the  extensive  valley  to  the 
mound  beyond,  as  well  as  the  nearer  view  of  the  works  sur- 
rounding. 

It  has  been  observed  also  that  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  there  is  a 
series  of  monnds  stretching  along  the  valley  of  the  Des  Moines 
river  which  serves  all  the  purpose  of  observatories,  or  signal 
stations,  and  the  same  circumatance  has  been  noticed  in  other 
States.  Mr.  C.  C.  Jones  mentions  the  fact  that  in  the  State  of 
Oeoigia  there  are  high  pyramid  mounds,  which  answer  the  pur- 
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poee  of  observatories,  the  commanding  prospect  from  their 
summit  giving  rise  at  once  to  the  idea  that  they  were  built  for 
this  purpose.  Dr.  Hill,  of  Ashland,  Ohio,  also  maintains  that 
even  the  forts  of  the  ancient  Eriea  were  frequently  made  to 
answer  to  one  another,  a  series  of  these,  giving  the  control  of 
the  whole  river  valley. 

Now,  that  snch  a  system  existed  in  this  State  cannot  be 
doubted ;  we  have  studied  the  works  and  found  the  system  very 
prevalent,  even  in  the  works  at  Aztalan,  whichare  so  well-known. 
There  is  a  great  resemblance  in  the  topographical  surround- 
ings of  this  remarkable  work,  and  those  at  Newark,  Ohio,  and 
the  same  system  of  defense  is  observable  in  both  localities. 
Though  the  land  is  more  broken  immediately  surrounding  the 
works  at  Aztlan  than  at  Newark,  yet  the  same  ampitheatre 
of  hills  skirt  the  horizon  in  the  distance,  and  the  same  guarding 
of  every  approach  by  monnda  of  observation  is  apparent.  The 
mounds  in  either  corner  of  the  great  enclosure  command  the 
view  of  the  bend  of  the  river  in  either  direction,  both  above  and 
below,  but  they  also  respond  to  other  mounds  in  the  distance, 
which,  in  turn,  command  a  view  of  other  bends  in  the  stream, 
BO  that  by  this  most  striking  system  of  defense,  no  foe  could 
approach  by  land  or  water  without  being  observed. 

The  same  fact  has  been  observed  at  Beloit,  near  the  State 
line.  Here  is  a  strip  or  tongue  of  high  land  situated  between  two 
rivers,  the  Rock  River  and  the  Turtle  Creek,  with  their  valleys  on 
either  side  of  it,  and  beyond  the  land  gently  rises  until  the  hori- 
zon is  skirted  by  a  series  of  low  hills,  the  outlines  of  which  are 
clearly  drawn  against  the  sky.  The  land  itself  is  mainly  an 
open  prairie,  and  from  various  points,  especially  on  the  bluff 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  river,  the  views  are  extensive  and 
very  beautiful.  The  city  is  situated  at  the  point  of  the  bluff, 
partly  in  the  valley  below  and  on  the  hill,  and  the  college 
grounds  are  located  just  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  river  and  the  city  itself. 

From  the  college  grounds  the  view  is  so  attractive  that  drive- 
ways have  been  laid  out  across  the  campus,  and  it  is  the  habit  of 
the  citizens  to  drive  with  their  carriages  to  the  points  where 
views  of  the  river  and  surrounding  country  can  be  gained.  The 
locality  is  indeed  one  where  the  system  of  lookout  mounds  or 
observatories  might  be  expected  to  have  been  established,  and 
the  number  of  mounds  in  every  direction  show  how  well  the 
ancient  inhabitants  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  surronnd- 
ingB.  The  views  so  answer  to  one  another  from  point  to  point 
of  the  winding  river,  and  extend  from  bluff  to  bluff,  or  from 
the  various  points  on  the  level  plain  to  the  surrounding  hills  in 
the  distance,  that  every  advantage  is  given  for  a  most  extensive 
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Beries  of  observations.  Indeed  the  view  at  present  takes  in  the 
villages  and  cities  emrounding  for  six  and  twelve  miles  away, 
and  the  farm  houses  are  visible  along  the  river  bluffa  in  every 
direction. 

Thus  the  same  phenomenon  is  presented  here  which  was  ob- 
served in  so  many  other  places,  a  location  favorable  for  the  plac- 
ing of  observatories  in  various  directions  is  given,  and  we  find 
that  in  these  very  localities  the  silent  sentinels  were  placed,  and 
are  still  remaining  in  the  lookout  mounds,  which  rise  upon  every 
blufE  and  hill,  and  answer  so  to  one  another  across  the  valleys. 

The  same  system  has  been  not  only  observed  in  this  locality 
but  at  Eockton,  four  miles  below,  where  the  emblematic  mounds 
are  located,  at  the  end  of  the  various  bends  of  the  river,  or  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  streams,  the  Rock  and  the  Pecatouica 
rivers,  also  at  Lake  Koshkonong,  where  the  observatories  are 
placed  on  the  heights  in  various  directions,  and  at  the  very 
point  where  the  outlet  gives  a  view  of  the  river  below  and  of 
the  lake  above,  and  at  many  other  places. 

Now  it  may  seem  strange  that  these  points  were  so  occupied 
by  the  Mound  Builders,  but  they  were  a  wonderfully  observing 
people.  The  choicest  localities  were  in  all  cases  selected  by 
them  as  the  sites  for  their  villages,  and  as  the  places  where  they 
erected  their  mysterious  structures.  Their  works  are  scattered 
over  all  the  land,  often  in  just  those  places  which  the  white 
man  regards  as  best,  and  the  most  charming  spots  are  localities 
where  uieir  mounds  are  discovered,  but  the  prominent  points  all 
over  the  land  are  especially  marked  by  their  observatories  or 
their  signal  towers,  making  an  almost  universal  network  of  look- 
out mounds  or  sentinel  points. 

We  arrive,  then,  at  tie  coneliiBion  that  in  this  region  the 
method  of  defense  was  one  which  depended  almost  entirely  on 
the  location  of  signal  stations,  and  that  the  system  of  defense 
by  enclosures  and  connected  walls,  or  by  fortified  places,  did 
not,  with  very  few  exceptions,  exist  in  this  State.  Correlated  to 
the  geographjcal  surroundings,  it  was  one  which  was  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  the  circumstances.  Their  military  architecture, 
then,  if  architecture  it  can  be  called,  consisted  in  thus  studying 
the  topography  of  the  land,  and  locating  their  mounds  of  obser- 
vation on  every  point,  and  so  defending  tliemselves  by  the  sys- 
tem of  alarm  rather  than  of  defense. 

3.  There  is,  however,  one  other  feature  in  the  military  or  defen- 
sive system  of  the  State,  to  which  we  would  call  especial  atten- 
tion, and  that  is  the  combination  of  the  religious  element  with 
this  one  of  sentinel  stations.  We  take  the  ground  that  all  the 
works  of  the  Mound  Builders  were  correlated  to  their  internal 
oi^nism,  or  modes  of  life,  as  well  as  to  their  geographical  sur- 
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roundings,  and  that  the  various  works  indicate  the  respective 
Bystems  of  organization  which  existed,  and  thns  the  civil  and 
religions  customs  of  the  people  can  be  discovered.  We  have 
already  shown  that  the  Emblematic  Mound  Builders  had  among 
themselves  a  system  of  tribal  organization,  which  exhibited  itseff 
in  certain  tribal  signs  or  totems,  and  that  the  Emblematic 
Mounds  are,  in  part,  at  least,  the  embodiment  of  these  totems. 
The  point  at  which  we  now  arrive  is,  that  some  of  these  totems 
were  regarded  as  guardian  divinities,  and  that  the  mounds  ex- 
press this  fact  in  their  fonn  and  arrangement,  and  it  is  to  this 
point  that  we  call  especial  attention.  The  title,  military  archi- 
tecture, hardly  expresses  this  thought,  and  yet  it  is  to  the  fact 
that  so  peculiar  a  charm  was  imparted  to  the  shape  and  form  of 
a  mound  which  embodied  the  totem  or  ruling  spirit  of  the  sepa- 
rate tribes,  that  it  in  itself  constituted  a  system  of  defense.  This 
thought  has  been  impressed  upon  the  author  after  long  and 
faitMul  study  of  certain  works,  and,  therefore,  these  works  are 
taken  as  an  illustration.  The  works  at  Eeloit  have  already  been 
described  in  a  general  way,  and  we  need  not  again  speak  of  the 
locality,  or  even  dwell  upon  their  being  defensive  in  their  nature. 
But  what  we  want  to  state  is  that  this  system  of  observatories 
is  here  most  clearly  combined  with  the  emblematic  characters, 
and  hence  it  is  probable  that  the  significance  is  to  be  discovered 
in  the  form,  as  well  as  in  the  location  of  these  mounds.  So  far 
from  being  accidental,  and  merely  the  result  of  a  freak  of 
fancy,  we  have  discovered  that  every  spot  was  studied  and  every 
form  was  designed,  and  that  a  most  striking  system  of  defense 
by  totem  signs,  as  well  as  by  observatories,  are  here  discovered. 

One  thing  is  remarkable,  that  an  unusual  number  of  the  em- 
blematic forms  are  found  in  this  vicinity.  Although  the  groups 
are  not  so  large,  or  the  e£Bgi^  so  varied  as  in  many  other  places, 
as,  for  instance,  by  the  side  of  some  of  the  lakes,  yet  the  groups 
are  nearer  together  and  answer  to  one  another  with  shorter  views 
or  prospects.  In  fact,  the  locality  requires  this.  While  the 
views  are  so  extensive,  and  command  so  wide  a  region,  yet  the 
nearer  view  of  blufE  and  valley  would  require  that  nearly  every 
bend  and  bluff  should  be  surmounted  by  its  observatory  or  sen- 
tinel. Thus  the  scene  is  haunted  by  the  presence  of  these 
strange  shapes,  and  though  so  beautiful  and  peaceful,  it  can 
hardly  hide  from  us  the  evidence  that  the  region  was  once  in- 
habited by  a  strangely-superstitions  people,  and  that  they 
expected  their  divinities  to  protect  their  homes. , 

It  has  already  been  statea  that  in  this  particular  locality  the 
turtle  is  the  tribal  sign,  or  totem,  and  that,  with  all  the  variety 
of  the  mounds  in  the  vicinity,  this  typical  form  was  always 
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present.  Whatever  other  animal  forme  might  be  found,  this 
was  always  lotiated  in  the  moet  prominent  point,  and  often  in  tm 
isolated  position  remote  from  the  rest. 

Though  certain  other  effigies  are  often  repeated,  none  is  al- 
vaye  present  except  the  turtle.  But  the  point  which  we  make 
is  tnat  this  turtle  effigy,  being  always  present,  and  always  occu- 
pying not  only  a  prominent  point,  but  always  a  point  of  outlook, 
or  observatory,  gives  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  turtle  was  the 

fuardian  divinity  of  this  region,  and  that  they  expected  their 
ivinities  to  protect  their  homee. 
As  we  go  from  group  to  group  we  find  this  emphatically 
true.  In  looking  over  the  map  which  hae  been  drawn,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  there  are  at  least  five  different  groups,  situated 
at  various  points  along  the  bluffs  which  line  both  the  streams. 
It  will  be  noticed,  too,  that  at  times  two  separate  cjlustere  ap- 
pear, and  that  those  on  the  bluff  overlook  a  cluster  in  the  valley, 
and  at  the  same  time  command  a  view  of  different  bends  of  the 
river  both  above  and  below.  It  will  be  noticed,  too,  that  this 
position,  thus  separate  and  above  the  others,  give  to  the  mounds 
upon  the  hill  the  air  of  command  as  well  as  of  defense,  and 
that  the  long,  tapering  mounds  of  the  groups  either  occupy  a 
position  at  either  extremity  of  the  group,  or  are  pointed  toward 
the  hill,  as  if  to  foi-m  a  wall  of  approach  to  those  upon  the 
summit. 


Henderson    Mound  /       /      / 

Now  it  is  remarkable  that  the  mound  which  always  occupies 
the  position  of  a  sentinel  upon  the  highest  point,  and  which,  at 
the  same  time,  is  isolated  from  the  rest,  as  if  a  tribal  divinity, 
or  chief,  or  one  in  command,  is  always  a  turtle  mound.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  group  which  lies  farthest  north  on  the  map, 
a  group  which  may  be  called,  from  the  name  of  the  owner, 
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Peck's  Hounde.  Here  there  are  three  ehiatere  of  mounds — two 
clneters  on  the  hill  in  poeitiouB  commandiiig  views  up  and  down 
the  river,  and  another  consiBting  of  two  Beries  of  lapering 
moondfi,  and  a  number  of  other  mounds,  among  which  are  the 
bnfFalo,  the  hawk,  and  a  compofiite  mound  in  the  valley  below. 
Now  what  is  remarkable  ie  that  the  cluBters  upon  the  hill  are 
both  composed  exclusively  of  turtle  mounds,  and  that  theso 
turtles  are  in  a  most  commanding  position,  both  as  regards  the 
group  below,  and  the  surrounding  region.  The  same  is  true 
also  of  the  solitary  moand  which  marks  the  spur  of  laud  which 
shoots  oot  between  two  gorges  in  the  blu^,  and  so  forms  a  plat- 
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form  for  the  construction  of  the  mound.  The  shape  which  bo 
presents  its  outlines  on  this  spot,  making  a  most  striking  orna- 
ment to  the  landscape,  is  the  turtle,  this  time  a  monster  shape. 

So,  too,  of  the  group  which  is  designated  by  the  name  of 
"Dugway  Mounds,  stretched  only  a  mile  from  this  city  north. 
This  group  overlooks  a  valley  opposite,  and  at  the  same  time 
commands  a  view  of  a  bend  in  the  river  to  the  south,  but  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  prominent  form  is  here — the  turtle — and 
again  is  the  principal  mound,  though  this  time  situated  closely 
to  the  others,  and  surrounded  by  the  group,  rather  commanding 
at  a  distance. 

Again,  as  we  examine  the  group  situated  on  the  college 
grounds,  we  find  that  while  the  group  itself  is  composed  entirely 
of  common,  oval  mounds,  without  emblematic  form,  yet  that 
tiie  mound  which  stands  separated  from  the  rest,  situated  on  the 
brow  of  the  bluff  and  overlooking  the  valley  below  and  the 
bend  of  the  river,  is  also  a  turtle  mound,  and  that  its  position  is 
again  the  isolated  one  of  a  tribal  divinity,  and  the  commanding 
one  of  a  signal  outlook. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  this  turtl.e  mound  is  iBolated  from  the 
group,  while  tapering  moiindB  limit  the  group  both  east  and 
west.  It  is  said  also  that  there'were  formerly  mounds  below 
the  bluff,  near  the  water's  edge,  which  answered  to  the  opening 
in  the  parallel  lines  of  the  tapering  mounds,  and  that  these  also 
were  in  the  turtle  shape. 

A  mile  and  a  half  south  of  this  group,  acr<»e  the  valley  of  the 
Turtle  Creek,  and  below  the  State  line,  there  is  a  gravel  knoll 
which  forms  an  isolated  spot  from  which  an  extensive  view  is 
gained.  On  this  knoll  three  mounds  are  found,  but  the  mound 
which  is  most  prominent,  and  which  answers  to  the  one  on  the 
college  bluff,  is  also  a  turtle,  accompanied  by  two  birds  in  line. 

Again,  if  we  tarn  to  the  east  and  wander  along  the  bluff,  we 
find  that  the  group  which  onue  stood  near  the  old  stone  mill,  but 
which  has  noW  nearly  disappeared,  responds  to  one  just  opposite, 
on  the  bluff  near  the  state  line,  a  half  mile  to  the  east,  but  the 
moond  which  stands  out  the  most  prominent  is  the  Turtle.  So, 
too,  in  this  group  on  the  Ptate  line,  we  find  that  the  mound  which 
stands  on  the  very  brow  of  the  bluff,  in  a  commanding  position, 
is  also  a  tnrtle,  and  on  looking  at  the  topography  we  nnd  that 
this  mound  commands  a  view  of  the  group  on  the  gravel  knoll 
down  the  valley  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west,  the  turtle  here 
answering  to  the  turtle  there.  If  we  turn  east  again,  and  wan- 
der along  the  brow  of  the  bluff,  we  find  a  series  of  mounds  of 
various  dbapes  and  sizes,  each  one  with  its  own  particular  view» 
or  prospect,  but  the  mound  which  stands  out  on  the  very  extreme 
point  of  land,  and  which  best  commands  a  view  of  the  valley 
in  both  directions,  and  of  the  opposite  bluffs,  is  a  monster  turtle, 
once  standing  out  in  bold  outline  on  the  summit,  but  now  de- 
stroyed by  the  railroad  cut  which  has  penetrated  the  hill. 

If  we  turn  back  and  follow  north  and  west,  and  approach  the 
group  which  is  called  the  Turtle  Bluff  Mounds,  we  find  among 
a  lat^  and  varied  mass  of  animal  mounds,  the  turtle  again  in 
the  most  prominent  position,  and  at  just  the  point  where  the 
valley  is  guarded,  and  where,  too,  the  outlook  is  across  the 
stream  and  up  a  valley  directly  opposite.  In  this  case  the  re- 
moval of  the  mound  only  a  few  feet  wonld  destroy  the  pros- 
pect, but,  located  at  the  precise  spot,  the  beacon  lighted  on  its 
snnuuit  might  be  seen  both  east  and  north,  and  with  not  even  a 
tree  or  shrub  to  prevent  the  glare  of  its  light  being  seen  for 
many  a  mile  either  way. 

The  isolation  of  this  mound  among  so  large  a  group,  where 
animals  of  every  conceivable  form  and  kind,  and  its  location  in 
just  this  spot,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  points  in  all  the  work 
of  the  Mound  Builders'  designing,  and  in  itself  is  suggestive; 
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of  8  divinity  regniug  supremely,  and  above  all  the  Barroand- 
ing  region,  while  herds  and  flocks  of  other  creatures  watch  its 
position  on  every  side. 

Among  this  group  there  are  other  animals  more  expressive  in 
their  attitude  and  more  striking  in  their  forms.  Another  turtle 
is  also  located  on  the  terrace  below,  over  the  water's  edge,  but 
none  so  suggeets  the  thought  of  the  guardian  spirit  as  does  this. 
Another  group  also,  a  mile  or  more  toward  the  north  and  east, 
up  the  valley,  contains  other  turtles  in  like  prominent  positions, 
and  with  a  similar  outlook,  in  fact  responding  to  this  group  at 
this  point. 

Thus  do  we  find  that  the  different  groups  not  only  responded 
to  one  another,  but  that  the  mounds  that  commanded  the  best 
view,  and  were  evidently  the  signal  mounds  of  all  the  group, 
are  here  the  turtle  mounds,  the  very  mounds  which  represented 
the  clan  or  tribal  totem  of  this  vicinity. 

Whether  this  same  fact  exists  elsewhere  we  cannot  say,  but 
it  is  a  point  worthy  of  consideration,  for  if  it  shall  prove  true 
that  the  sentinel  mounds  are  generally  the  tribe  emblem,  then 
we  may  conclude  that  this  was  one  element  in  their  system  of 
defense,  tlie  tribal  emblem  being  incorporated  into  their  military 
architecture  as  a  kind  of  religious  symbol,  which  had  a  charm 
and  a  protective  power  in  its  very  form  and  shape. 

This  is,  indeed,  an  important  pi>int  to  decide,  for  if  tutelar 
divinities  and  tribal  emblems  are  thus  represented  in  these  struc- 
tiiral  mounds,  then  there  is  far  more  significance  to  the  system 
than  we  have  supposed. 

The  military  architecture  of  the  Emblematic  Mound  Builders 
will  be  so  far  distinctive,  having  the  same  elements  that  their 
social  organization  possessed,  but  destitute  of  the  more  per- 
fected forms  of  defense  which  are  found  among  the  Mound 
Euildere'  works  elsewhere. 

The  importance  of  the  point  does  not,  however,  end  here. 
There  may  be  symbols  among  the  prehistoric  works  of  this 
countiT  which  have  not  been  recognized  heretofore,  and  these 
aymbols  may  have  a  similar  protective  power.  Whether  we 
study  the  strange  earthworks  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valley 
or  the  peculiar  ornamentation  of  the  palaces  of  Mexico,  we  find 
those  forms  which  have  hitherto  baffled  our  study.  The  sym- 
bolic art  may  have,  however,  been  embodied  in  its  most  primi- 
tive form  here  among  these  effigies  and  in  Mexico  be  only  a 
more  complete  development  of  the  same  mystic  element,  the 
religious  conception  of  the  strange  people  of  America  always 
being  the  chief  feature  of  their  character,  and  the  religious 
symbol  being  the  chief  thing  in  their  architecture. 
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Another  reaeon  why  this  element  in  the  military  and  reli- 
gious system  of  the  Mouad  Builders  is  so  important,  is,  that  it 
also  shows  that  the  idea  of  tutelar  divinities,  so  prevalent  in 
Oriental  and  ancient  races,  is  much  more  wide-spread  than  has 
heretofore  been  supposed.  In  fact,  we  may  snppose  the  idea  to  be 
one  of  those  natural  conceptions  which,  at  certain  stages  of  soci- 
ety, always  develop  themselves,  and  so  whether  they  embody 
themselves  in  the  idols  of  Egypt,  Assyria  and  India  or  in  the 
monndfi  of  America,  they  may  be  regwded  aa  derived  from  an 
oniversal  element  in  human  nature. 

The  poetry  of  Homer  has  celebrated  the  prowess  of  the  gods 
of  Olympus  and  of  Ilium;  the  inscriptions  on  the  Pyramids 
have  made  known  the  symbols  of  gods  of  the  Nile ;  the  sacred 
books  of  the  East  have  given  hints  of  the  national  and  guardian 
divinities  of  India  and  the  orients  j  but  there  are  poetical  rec- 
ords in  the  mounds,  hieroglyphics  in  these  monuments,  and 
sacred  books  in  this  land  of  the  west  which  as  clearly  mcke 
known  the  same  universal  and  wide-spread  belief.  Thus  we  find 
the  architecture  replete  with  instruction  and  suggestion,  the 
Mound  Builders'  works  being  the  monuments  of  the  earliest 
stages  of  society,  and  the  emblematic  mounds  especially  being 
the  tokens  of  the  most  primitive  elements  in  human  nature.  At 
least  we  may  regara  the  prevalence  of  the  belief  in  the  Tutelar 
Divinities  in  the  lands  of  the  east,  and  of  the  Emblematic 
Mounds  in  the  west,  as  one  of  the  moat  significant  facts  in  all 
the  range  of  either  historic  or  prehistoric  science. 


A  SHAKSPEARE  AMONG  THE   INDIANS  EARLY  IN  THE 
~  HISTORY  OF  THE  WEST. 

BT  FBOF.  JAKES  D.  BDTLEB,  LL.D. 

The  first  American  edition  of  Shakspeare  was  printed  in 
1795.  It  was  published  in  Philadelphia.  There  was  probably 
no  copy  in  the  library  of  Harvard  College,  which  was  burnt 
January  24,  1Y64,  but  in  the  course  of  that  year  a  copy  was 
presented  by  an  English  benefactor,  Thomas  Hollis.  Be&re  his 
present  arrived,  however,  a  Shakspeare  had  turned  up  in  the  far 
West — much  nearer  to  Chicago,  if  not  to  Omaha,  than  to 
Cambridge. 

Its  discovery  I  find  related  in  a  book  so  rare  that  the  copy  in 
the  library  of  L.  C.  Draper,  of  Madison,  "Wis.,  is  probably  the 
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only  perfect  specimen  now  extant  in  America.  It  is  a  volume 
80  rare  that  it  was  not  espied  till  the  end  of  thirty  years  watch- 
ing. Thie  work,  "Miecellaniee  in  Pr<»e  and  Verse,"  by  Captain 
Thomas  Morris,  London,  1791,  relates  the  author's  aaventures 
when  he  had  volunteered  to  risk  himself  among  the  savage  tribes 
who  bad  long  been  French  allies,  for  persuading  them  to  trans- 
fer their  allegiance  to  the  British,  to  whom  France  had  yielded 
the  country.  He  set  out  August  26,  1764,  from  Cedar  Point, 
near  the  southwest  comer  of  Lake  Erie,  eighteen  leagues  from 
Detroit,  purposing  to  traverse  the  region  that  is  now  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  and  on  to  Kew  Orleans. 

Five  days  after  starting,  be  relates  that  at  an  Indian  council 
of  Pontiac's  tribes,  near  the  Swifts,  as  be  calls  the  Maumee 
rapids,  "an  Indian,  styled  the  Little  Chief,  presented  me  with  a 
volume  of  Shakspeare — a  singular  gift  from  a  savage.  He, 
however,  begged  a  little  gunpowder  in  return,  a  commodity  to 
him  much  more  precious  than  diamonds."  A  week  afterward 
that  book  saved  Morris's  life.  His  escort  of  French  and  Indians, 
having  landed  from  the  Maumee,  were  assailed  by  a  whole 
tribe,  who  were  lying  in  wait  to  kill  the  Englishman,  and  would 
have  been  overpowered  had  he  been  among  them;  but  he  says: 
"  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  stayed  in  the  canoe  reading  the 
tragedy  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  in  the  volume  which  Little 
Chief  had  given  me,  and  had  pushed  the  canoe  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river." 

The  mission  of  Morris  proved  a  failure.  After  penetrating 
the  country  somewhat  further,  he  was  so  maltreated  and  threat- 
ened that  he  fled  for  his  life  to  Detroit,  which  he  reached 
twenty-three  days  after  he  began  his  expedition.  But  before 
taking  to  flight,  he  tells  us,  "  I  left  my  money  and  baggage  with 
one  Capucin,  a  Frenchman."  This  leaving  was  in  the  camp  of 
a  tribe  who  soon  made  their  submission  to  the  British,  and  re- 
stored, as  there  is  evidence,  whatever  Morris  had  left  in  their 
chai^.  So,  while  he  lost  his  political  end,  he  probably  saved 
his  Shakspeare. 

That  volume  had  perhaps  come  into  the  Indians'  hands  at 
Sraddock's  defeat,  nine  years  before;  for  Morris  obtained  it 
near  the  same  place  and  from  the  same  tribe  where  he  saw 
Braddock'g  white  horse,  which  had  been  the  spoil  of  one  of 
them. 

He  viewed  the  book  as  a  God-send,  for  be  was  a  dramatic 
enthusiast,  and  twenty-seven  years  after  he  wrote  that  "no  pleas- 
ure the  world  had  ever  afforded  him — unless,  perhaps,  one,  and 
that  of  an  analagous  nature — was  equal  to  that  of  reading  ShiJcs- 
peare  at  a  foot  of  a  waterfall  in  the  American  desert." 
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It  IB  hard  to  believe  that  he  did  not  carry  thia  finding  over 
the  Atlantic  when  he  returned  home  with  his  regiment  in  1768, 
or  that  he  did  not  treasure  it  carefully  and  beqaeath  it  as  a  rich 
leracy  to  his  children. 

He  published  six  works  between  the  years  1786  and  1802,  in 
some  of  which  there  may  be  a  further  account  of  his  ^haks- 
peatian  treasure-trove.  Unfortunately  they  are  not  to  be  con- 
sulted this  side  of  the  British  museum.  The  original  of  this 
journal  is  deposited  in  the  London  record  office.  Hie  printed 
copy  was  made  to  be  presented  to  George  III.,  whose  sole 
recorded  saying  about  Shakspeare  is,  "Was  there  ever  such 
stuff?"  However  much  exultation  over  the  Shakspearian  find 
there  may  have  been  in  the  original  manuscript,  it  would  all 
have  been  struck  out  from  a  petition  to  the  Georgian  majesty 
on  the  same  principle  that  Shakspeare  never  mentioned  tobacco 
in  dramas  intended  to  please  the  monarch  who  had  written  a 
counterblast  against  it. 

The  farthest  point  inland  reached  by  Captain  Morris  was  the 
Miami  village,  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Fort  Wayne, 
and  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  tie  Maumee; 
indeed,  where  that  river  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  St. 
Mary  and  St.  Joseph.  Here  he  was  stripped,  bound  to  a  stake, 
and  would  have  been  burned  but  for  the  magnanimity  or  caprice 
of  one  young  brave.  When  rescued  he  did  not  at  once  take  to 
fiight.  On  the  11th  of  September,  however,  having  assurance 
that  if  he  delayed  longer  he  must  die,  he  started  the  same  day 
for  Detroit.  The  distance  thither  was  reckoned  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  by  the  shortest  road. 

The  route  lay  along  the  north  or  left  bank  of  the  Maumee 
River  for  a  long  distance,  but  Morris,  on  the  third  day  of  his 
march,  quitted  the  river  and  struck  into  the  woods,  partly  in 
order  not  to  pass  through  the  village  o£  the  Ottawas,  and  partly 
in  the  hope  of  dodging  Miamis  who  might  be  in  pursuit  of  him. 
Bnt  before  this  change  in  his  course  lie  had  met  an  Indian 
woman  whom  lie  ascertained  to  be  the  wife  o£  the  donor  of  his 
Shakspeare,  though  she  took  Morris  for  a  Frenchman,  as  he 
both  spoke  French  and  was  dressed  like  the  Canadian  French. 

When  Morris  announced  his  resolution  to  leave  the  river, 
moat  of  his  escort  of  friendly  Indians,  so-called,  deeerted  him, 
and  only  four  left  the  beaten  path  with  him.  His  journal, 
written  in  part  by  the  light  of  his  lamp,  will  be  published  in  a 
forthcoming  work  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Draper,  and  will  enable  those 
familiar  with  the  topography  between  the  Maumee  and  Detroit 
to  trace  his  course  and  to  travel  in  his  track. 

Here  are  a  few  of  his  many  notes: 
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Sept,  13th — Left  the  river  at  noon;  from  12  to  2  o'clock 
traveled  northeast,  and  then  north  till  5  o'clock. 

Sept.  14th — Marched  north-northeast,  and  at  3  P.  M.  reached 
Bwampe — dried  up,  as  the  season  was  dry, 

Sept.  15th — Swamps  up  to  1.30  P.  M.,  hut  no  water. 

Sept.  16th — Direction  north, then  east-northeast;  rollingprai- 
rie;  timber  on  every  swell;  Pottawattamie  village. 

Sept.  17th — Took  upper  road,  and  so  found  the  river  fordable, 
and  arrived  in  Detroit. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  Capt  Morris,  his  wood-wander- 
ings during  these  seven  days  added  about  ninety  miles  to  his 
journey,  and  thus  that  each  day's  march  amounted  to  four  and 
thirty  miles.  His  narrative,  of  perhaps  the  earliest  white  man's 
trail  from  Ft,  Wayne  to  Detroit,  will  always  be  of  interest  to  the 
myriads  who  now  fill  the  region  which  he  saw  without  iuhab- 
itantB. 

The  Shakspeanan  finding  I  have  described  has  a  special 
charm  for  antiquarians,  as  an  illustration  that  diamonoB  are 
found  in  dark  places.  Such  instances  of  luck  are  doubly 
surprising  when  occurring  in  the  New  World,  and  that  in  its 
newer  portion,  as  well  as  near  our  own  field  of  observation. 
They  stimulate  and  encourage  research;  showing  that  the  unex- 
pected has  happened,  they  quicken  faith  that  they  will  happen 
again,  and  that  the  best  bonanzas  may  not  be  yet  unearthed. 
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JETt^  Oriental  Bepattment. 

THE   PYRAMIDAL  XEMPLE. 

BY    REV.    O.    D.    UILLEB. 

A  critical  treatment  of  the  subject,  which  regards  the  origin 
of  the  TempU,  would  require  the  space  of  a  seriee  of  articles; 
but  it  will  be  an  important  contribution  to  this  subject  if  we 
trace  the  origin  of  the  Pyramidal  Temple,  which  we  shall 
attempt  to  do  in  the  present  article.  M.  Fr.  Lenormant's  ability 
to  seize  upon  and  to  state  a  great  tnith,  oftentimes,  where  only 
thoee  the  most  familiar  with  the  subject  would  be  able  to  appr&- 
ciate  it,  was  never  better  illustrated  than  in  the  subjoined 
statement: 

"The  Pyramidal  Temple  of  the  Chaldeeans  was  as  an  imita- 
tion, an  artificial  reproduction  of  the  mythical  'Mountain  of 
the  Assembly  of  the  Stars,'  the  Sar-Moed  of  Isaiah  (xiv:13, 14), 
which  sacred  tradition  placed  in  the  north,  and  of  which  there 
is  yet  question  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Sabeeans,  or  Men- 
deeans. " ' 

To  the  foregoing,  by  way  of  further  explanation,  should  be 
attached  the  fdlowing,  also,  by  the  same  author: 

"  The  conception  of  the  holy  and  paradisiacal  mountain, 
situated  in  the  north,  the  column  of  the  world,  around  which 
tamed  the  seven  stars  of  the  Great  Bear,  assimilated  to  the 
seven  planetary  bodies;  this  conception,  which  is  that  of  Meru 
(of  the  Hindus),  of  the  Uara-Serezaiti  (or  Albordj,  of  the 
Persians,)  and  of  the  primitive  Arydratha  ('  chariot  of  the 
Aryas,'  original  Aryan  name  of  Meru,  or  Albordj),  has  cer- 
tainly been  known  and  admitted  by  the  Chaldseans.  This  is 
superabundantly  proved  by  the  admirable  and  poetic  allusion  of 
Isaiah  (xiv:12~15)  upon  the  fall  of  the  ungodly  king  of  Baby- 
lon," etc.^ 

As  will  be  seen,  the  two  extracts  above  refer  to  the  same 
sacred  locality,  the  Har-Moed  of  Isaiah,  identified  with  the 
Mem  or  Albordj  of  Aryan  tradition  and  with  the  Gan-Eden  of 
Genesis.^  In  effect,  then,  M.  Lenormant  holds  that  the  Pyra- 
midal Temple  of  the  Chaldeeans  was  an  "imitation,  an  artificial 
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reproduction"  o£  the  traditionary  Mount  of  Paradise,  identified, 
as  showii  in  ray  previous  article  cited  below,  with  the  Diluvian 
Mountain.  If  the  statement  of  our  French  Asayriologue  is  cor- 
rect, this  shows  at  once  what  waa  the  origin  of  the  Pyramidal 
Temple,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  as  well  to 
the  Biblical  scholar  as  to  Orientalists  generally ;  for  the  Pyramid 
in  stages  was  doubtless  the  most  primitive  form  of  the  temple 
throughout  all  Asia,  if  not  in  Europe  and  Africa.  But  this 
statement  by  M.  Lenormant,  although  we  have  not  seen  it  called 
in  question,  is  nevertheless  contrary,  as  is  most  probable,  ta  the 
impressions  of  the  majority  of  cuneiform  scholare  as  well  as 
other  critics.  It  is  a  point,  in  fact,  which  has  not  been  dis- 
cuBsed  heretofore,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  although  it  demands 
the  most  careful  consideration.  Our  first  object,  in  the  present 
article,  will  be  to  make  good  Prof.  Lenormant's  position  here, 
relying  chiefly  for  proof  upon  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

As  stated  by  our  author,  and  as  admitted  by  all  Assyriologists, 
the  two  typical  and  most  ancient  structures  of  the  pyramidal 
class  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  were  those  at 
Babylon  and  Borsippa.  All  ttie  other  pyramids  of  the  country 
appertain  strictly  to  historical  times,  those  of  the  earliest  known 
period  being  built  under  the  reign  of  Lik-Bagas  or  Urukh,  the 
most  ancient  monarch  of  Chaldfca,  so  far  as  known.  All  these 
temples,  except  the  one  at  Babylon,  the  other  at  Borsippa, 
before  mentioned,  are  attributed  to  kings  whose  names  and  eras 
are  known  to  the  inscriptions.  They  all  appertain,  then,  to  the 
historical  period.  Not  so  with  the  temples  at  Babylon  and 
Borsippa.  They  belong  to  the  pre-historic  epoch.  They  are 
never  attributed  to  any  known  monarch.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  attributed  indefinitely  "to  the  king  very  ancient,"  or  "to  the 
most  ancient  king,"  such  being  the  ordinary  mode  of  reference 
to  them.  The  pyramid  at  Borsippa,  in  fact,  according  to  the 
general  opinion  of  Assyriologists,  was  none  other  than  the  ori- 
ginal "Tower  of  Babel."  Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  two  temple  structures  were  founded  by  the  first  civilizers 
of  Babylonia,  by  the  original  emigrants  who  journeyed  from 
the  Diluvian  Mount  in  the  east  to  the  plains  of  Shinar,  accord- 
ing to  the  Mosaic  history. 

Now,  in  the  inscriptions  of  Nabuchadnezzar,  certain  note- 
worthy phrases  are  applied  to  these  two  temples  which  merit  a 
careful  investigation.  Referring  to  the  pyramid  at  Babylon  we 
have  the  expression:  Bit  U  {min)  an-ki  sikurat  hab-il-ki, 
"The  Temple  of  the  foundation  of  An^ki,  the  Tower  of  Baby- 
lon."* That  applied  to  the  pyramid  at  Borsippa  reads  as  fol- 
lows: Bit  urme  1  an-ki  sikurat  bara-aip-ki,  "The  Temple  of 

1.    Irt  Bawl.  Fl.  Bl,  Ool.  1, 1,  as. 
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the  Seven  Lu;hte  of  An-ki,  the  Tower  of  Boreippa."*  Thus 
the  tower  at  Babylon  is  here  conceived  ae  the  "Foundation  of 
An^,"  while  that  at  Bt)reippa  ie  called  the  "Seven  Lights  of 
An-ki."  The  main  point  of  inquiry,  in  both  phraaea,  ia  the 
exact  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  term  An-ki,  whose  true 
Assyrian  reading  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  it  being  variously  read 
and  interpreted  by  different  Aasyriologista.  Mr.  Norris  would 
attach  to  An-ki  the  sense  of  "the  astronomical  earth,  dietin- 
gnished  from  the  geographical  earth  (ki)  by  the  determinative 
{an).  "•  Others  render  this  term  by  the  Aesvriau  samu, "  heaveu, " 
which  is,  perhaps,  not  wholly  incorrect.  But  Mr.  Norris'  view 
appears  to  me  the  nearest  correct,  for  literally  the  two  elements 
an+ifciare  heaven  +  earth,  "the  heavenly"  or  "celestial  earth." 
Bat  the  first  element,  an,  may  be  taken  here  as  determinative 
of  divinity;  in  which  case  the  meaning  would  be  the  "goddess 
Earth,"  or  the  "Earth-goddess,"  However,  we  incline  strongly 
to  the  literal  sense  before  given,  "the  celestial  earth,"  and  this 
especially  since  we  are  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  expres- 
sion thus  construed.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  exact  equivalent  of  the 
Sanskrit  phrase,  svarga-humi,  "the  celestial  earth,"  which  was 
habitually  applied  to  the  sacred  mountain,  Meru,  traditional 
first  abode  of  man.'  The  "celestial  earth"  is  a  phrase  applied 
by  Dr.  Faber,  also,  following  the  classic  authors,  to  the  "Infernal 
Eden,"  or  the  Paradise  transferred  to  the  under  world.*  The 
term  An-ki,  in  the  Accadian,  whatever  may  be  its  true  Assy- 
rian reading,  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  texts,  of  which  we 
shall  cite  soon  several  examples.  But  in  order  to  fix  the  refer- 
ence of  the  Sanskrit  phrase  to  the  traditionary  Mount  of  Para- 
dise, we  quote  here  the  language  of  M.  Obry,  just  cited: 

"Meru  and  its  four  supporting  mountains  elevate  themselves 
in  the  central  continent,  or  madnya-dwipa,  very  high,  to  which 
they  give  the  names  of  Svarga-bumi, '  Celestial  Earth ' .  . .  .  and 
more  generally  those  of  Jla-varcha,  Jta-vrita ....  section  or 
province  of  Ila,  daughter  and  wife  of  Manu,  considered  as 
the  mother  of  the  human  race."* 

Thus  the  "celestial  earth,"  or  "province  of  Ila,"  is  expressly 
connected  with  Meru,  and  Ila  herself  is  identified  with  the* 
mother  of  Eden  as  wife  of  Manu,  the  first  man.  ^Row,  the 
summit  of  Meru  was  thou^t  to  penetrate  the  heaven  precisely 
in  the  region  of  the  Pole^tar,  called  Su-Meru  by  the  Hindus. 
These  data  will  help  to  fix  the  primary  reference  of  the  Acca- 
dian An-ki,  the  "astronomical  or  "celestial  earth,"  to  this 
traditionary  Mount  of  the  Northeast. 


aniUoi 

(  Paeui  Idolatn,  I,  pp.  IS,  31,  ebs. 

»«n,p.». 
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Prof.  Sajce  etates  the  fact,  quite  important  for  us  here,  that 
the  Accadian  phrase  Ditar-Anki,  "the  Judge  of  AnJd"  which 
he  reads  Dayan  Same,  in  the  ABsyriaB,  is  a  deai^atiou  of  the 
Pole-Star.io  Thus,  if  DitaT-A-nM,  denotes  the  North  Celestial 
Pole,  or  Pole-Star,  then  the  term  An-ld  itself  must  refer  to  the 
region  centering  in  the  Pole,  which  rec;iou  was  supposed  to  be 
penetrated  bj  the  summit  of  the  Paradisiacal  Mount.  The 
term  Ditar,  "judge,"  has  no  locative  sense;  it  is  the  word  AtiM 
here  that  fixes  the  locality  of  the  entire  phrase  Ditar-Anki, 
identifying  it  with  the  Svarga-Bumi,  or  "Celestial  Earth,"  of 
the  Hindus. 

Closely  connected  with  the  phrase  just  explained  is  another 
cuneiform  expression:  Es-iar  A7\^ki,  "the  Crown  of  Anki.^'^ 
Prof.  Sayce  interprets  it  "the  Crown  of  Heaven,"  giving  to 
An-ki  the  Assyrian  reading  Samu,  "heaven."  ■  As  we  now  see, 
however,  this  is  not  the  heaven  in  general,  but  the  particular 
celestial  region  centering  in  the  Pole-Star  and  penetrated  by  the 
summit  of  the  Paradisiacal  Mount.  The  notion  of  the  "Crown 
of  Heaven,"  referring  to  this  highest  central  region  of  the  sky, 
otherwise  denoted  by  the  Assyrian  Qaqqadu,  was  familiar  to 
the  Babylonians.  Kev.  Wm.  Houghton,  in  a  critical  paper  on 
the  cuneiform  names  of  animals,  has  the  following  on  tiie  name 
of  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear: 

"The  Accadian  expression  means  '  bear' +  ' royal  crownship' 
+  'making';  if  the  Assyrian  word  be  read  erv-it,  it  may  denote 
'  an  eagle/  I  believe  the  scribe's  mind  is  still  dwelling  on  the 
couBtellation  Ursa  Major  (Great  Bear),  and  that  '  the  bear 
makiiiff  its  crownehip,'  has  reference  to  the  revolution  of  the 
Great  Bear  around  the  Polar  Star."^' 

We  see  from  these  data  that  the  "Crown  of  Heaven  "  in  the 
Babylonian  conception  was  the  particular  region  around  the 
North  Celestial  Pole,  more  especially  designated  by  the  phrase 
Eabar-Anki,  "the  Crown  of  Anki,"  or  of  "the  Celestial  Earth." 

We  must  limit  ourselves  on  the  point  before  us  to  one  more 
proof.  We  have  a  cuneifonn  tablet  which  opens  with  the  fol- 
lowing equations: 

"1,  An—Il~anu,  'the  god  Anu.^ 

"2.  An=IUanatu,  'the  goddess  Anatu.^ 

"3.  An-ki— Ilranu  u  Il-anatu,  'the  god  Anu  and  the  god- 
dess Afiatu'  (the  wife  of  Anu.)"'^^ 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  the  subjoined  remarks 
respecting  Anu,  by  Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  are  quite  important  to  be 
considered: 

in,    Bea  Tn.  Bo.  Bib.  Arch.  Londoo,  UL  p.  908. 
.    S«e  Bayoe,  Op.  CIt.  Ct  1  KawL  GM.  IS- 

m—    o-    •>■!.     i—w    »   p,3(4. 
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"He  representa  the  nniverae  as  the  upper  and  lower  regions, 
and  when  these  were  divided,  the  upper  region  or  heaven  waa 
called  Ami,  while  the  lower  region  or  earth  was  called  Anatu, 
Anatu  being  the  female  principle  or  wife  of  Ana.  Thus,  when 
Ann  represented  height  and  heaven,  Anatu  represented  depth 
and  earth. "^* 

To  the  foregoing,  also,  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  following 
from  the  same  author: 

"  The  heaven  or  region  of  the  blessed  was  called  Samu,  and 
was  divided  into  various  sub-regions  bearing  difFerent  names, 
the  highest  being  the  '  Heaven  of  Anu,^  the  supreme  celestial 
god."i6 

The  facts  prove,  then,  that  Anu  and  his  wife  Anatn  repre- 
sented respectively  the  heaven  and  the  earth;  hence  the  expres- 
sion ^n-ife*,  "heaven"-!- "earth,"  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the 
two  names  Anu  and  Anatu,  applied  to  these  two  personages 
personifying  the  heaven  and  earth.  But  these  are  not  the 
heaven  and  earth  in  general  or  in  their  entire  extent.  Ann,  as 
male,  represents  the  particular  highest  and  central  region  of 
the  sky,  styled  especially  the  "Heaven  of  Anu,"  as  distinguished 
from  the  other  celestial  regions.  Now,  the  highest  central  region 
of  the  sky  was  that  around  the  Pole-Star,  penetrated  by  the 
summit  of  the  sacred  Moimt  of  Paradise.  This  was  the  "Crown 
of  Heaven,"  the  Assyrian   Qaqqadu,  Hebrew  Qadqod,  TBIp 

"  Crown  of  the  Head :  "call  to  mind  here  the  "  Great  Bear  making  its 
erownship,"  in  revolving  around  the  Pole;  also  the  expression 
Esbar-Anki,  "  ihB  Crown  of  Anki. "  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
then,  that  the  "Heaven  of  Anu,"  which  this  god  represented, 
was  the  particular,  limited,  celestial  region  centering  in  the  Pole- 
Star,  and  penetrated  by  the  summit  or  the  Paradisiacal  Mount. 
Hence,  if  Anu  was  put  especially  for  the  celestial  region  cen- 
tering in  this  mount,  then  Anatu,  the  wife  of  Anu,  put  for  the 
earth,  represented  the  particular,  limited,  terrestrial  region 
centering  in  the  same  sacred  mountain.  These  personages  did. 
not  represent  the  entire  heaven  and  earth,  but  tlie  traditionair 
heaven  and  earth  as  known  to  the  first  men.  They  represented, 
in  a  word,  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  paradises,  supposed  to  be 
united  by  means  of  the  Paradisiacal  Mount  itself.  Since,  as 
already  shown,  the  expression  An^ki  is  expressly  equated  to 
these  two  personages,  it  follows  that  Ar^hi  likewise  referred 
primarily  to  the  same  celestial  and  terrestrial  regions  as  Ana 
and  Anatu.  It  is  obvious,  from  these  data,  that  our  interpreta- 
tion of  An-M  as  "the  Celestial  Earth"  is  perfectly  correct,  and 
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that  it  waa  primitively  applied  to  the  same  eacred  locality  aa  the 
Sanskrit  phraee  Svarga-£u7ni,  "the  Celestial  Earth,"  refeiring 
to  Mem,  the  reputed  first  abode  of  man. 

Having  now  determined  the  actual  meaning  of  the  term  An- 
ki,  and  proved  its  primitive  application  by  ue  Babylonians  to 
the  aacred  mount  of  tradition,  situated  in  the  far  east  and  north, 
we  return  to  the  phrases  applied  by  Nabuchadnezzar  to  the  two 
pyramidal  temples,  the  one  at  Babylon,  cHUed  the  "  Fonndation 
oi  An-hi"  or  of  "the  celestial  earth;"  the  other  at  Borsippa, 
termed  the  "Seven  Lights  of  An-ki,"  or  "the  celestial  earth." 
It  was  shown  by  Dr.  Bahr, long  since,  in  his  "Symbolism  of  the 
Mosaic  Colttis,"  that  fiearly  all  the  kingdoms  of  antiquity  were 
regarded  as  "astronomical,"  "heavenly,"  or  "celestial  earths;" 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  terrestrial  kingdoms  modeled  after  the 
order  and  arrangement  of  the  heavenly  kingdom.  They  were 
imitations,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  heavens.  But  we  now  see 
that  which  was  unknown  to  Dr.  Bahr,  that  these  "celestial 
earths"  were  not,  originally,  modeled  after  the  entire  heavens. 
They  were  traditionary  inheritances  from  the  primitive  "celes- 
tial earth,"  which  centered  iu  the  Paradisiacal  Mount.  The 
kingdom  of  Nimrod  was  of  this  character.  The  four  cities, 
Babel,  Erech,  Accad  and  Calnah,  constitutiilg  the  basis  of  Kim- 
rod's  kingdom  (Gen,  x:  10),  are  now  known  to  have  formed  a 
kifid  of  mystical  tetrarchy,  and  such  was  the  case  with  the  four 
cities  of  Assur  (Gen.  x:  11,  12),  These  were  "celestial  earths" 
whose  fundamental  idea  was  a  traditionary  one,  inherited  from 
the  Mount  of  Paradise,  the  original  "celestial  earth." 

The  full  significance  of  the  phrases  before  cited,  applied  to 
the  pyramidal  temples  at  Babylon  and  at  Borsippa,'  will  be  now 
understood.  The  builders  of  these  two  primitive  pyramids,  the 
miMt  ancient  structures  of  the  country,  had  but  recently  migrated 
from  the  Diluvian  Mount  in  the  east,  identified  uniformly  with 
the  Mount  of  Paradise,  to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  to  the 
plains  of  Shinar,  Their  first  work  was  to  found  "a  celestial 
earth,"  in  imitation  of  the  primitive  "celestial  earth,"  from 
which  they  had  just  journeyed.  The  Pyramid  at  Babylofi  waa 
the  "Foundation  of  the  celestial  earth"  (or  An-k^).  The  tower 
at  Borsippa  was  "the  seven  lights  of  the  celestial  earth"  (or 
An^hC).  These  seven  lights  were  no  other,  primitively,  than  tfie 
seven  stars  of  the  Great  Bear,  called  the  "Great  Dipper;"  al- 
though, as  stated  by  M.  Lenormant,  these  seven  stars  had  been 
"assimilated  to  the  seven  planetary  bodies."  The  tower  of  Bor- 
sippa, as  completed  by  Nabuchadnezzar,  after  its  original  design, 
consisted  of  seven  stages,  superimposed  upon  each  other,  retreat- 
ing in  size  to  the  upper  stage.  These  seven  st^es  were  colored 
in  a  manner  to  represent  the  seven  planets.     Upon  the  upper 
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stage  was  tho  eanctuarj,  of  a  cubical  form,  dedicated  to  the  God 
Nabu,  the  Babylonian  Mercury.  All  these  facts  respecting  this 
strnctiire  are  familiar  to  Assjrtologiete.  The  seven  stages,  as  it 
appears,  represented  the  ascending  series  of  the  seven  planetary 
spheres,  like  the  seven  stars  of  the  Great  Bear ;  this  series  ter- 
minating with  the  sanctuary,  or  eighth  stage,  which  represented 
the  Polar  region,  the  eighth  in  relation  to  the  seven  stars  of  the 
Great  Dipper.  This  was  the  heaven  par  excellence,  identical 
with  the  "Heaven  of  Anu."  The  tower  of  Botsippa,  as  stated 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  not  completed  to  the  top  by  its  original 
builders;  but  was  left,  for  some  reason,  in  an  unfinished  state, 
the  same  as  the  "tower  of  Babel"  in  the  Mosaic  accounts. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Sacred  Mount  of  the  north-east  was 
supposed  to  unite  the  heaven  and  earth,  like  a  vast  column  or 
pyramid;  this  mountain  rising  in  immense  terraces  till  its  sum- 
mit reached  the  heaven.  An  exact  imitation  of  such  a  moun- 
tain would  be  a  pyramid  in  stages,  on  the  top  of  which  was  the 
sanctuary,  representing  the  celestial  region  centering  in  the 
pole,  and  penetrated  by  the  mountain  summit.  These  stages, 
seven  in  number,  represented,  as  before  remarked,  the  seven 
stars  of  the  Great  Bear,  while  Uie  sanctuary,  forming  the  eighth 
stage,  represented  the  region  of  the  pole-star,  the  eighth  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other  seven  stars.  Note,  here,  how  exacty?  these  data 
realize  the  expressions  applied  by  Moses  to  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
'whose  top  should  reach  the  heaven,'  or,  as  otherwise  properly 
rendered,  'whose  top  should  represent  the  heaven;'  just  as  the 
sanctuary,  or  eighth  stage  of  the  tower  at  Borsippa  was  made  to 
represent  the  heaven  centering  in  the  pole.  As  the  Sacred 
Mount  united  the  heaven  and  earth,  so  the  top  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  the  earliest  attempted  imitation  of  it  in  the  Euphrates 
valley,  was  intended  to  reach  the  heaven,  or  to  symbolize  it. 

The  facts  that  have  been  now  presented  fully  justify  the 
statement,  as  it  seems  to  me,  which  was  cited  from  Prof.  Lenor- 
mant,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  article,  namely :  "  The  pyram- 
idal temple  of  the  Chaldseans  was  as  an  imitation,  an  artificial 
reproduction  of  the  mythical '  Mountain  of  the  Assenibly  of  the 
Stars,'  the  Hwr-Moed  of  Isaiah  (xiv;  13,  14),"  this  being  iden- 
tified with  the  Paradisiacal  Mount  of  the  north-east.  This  state- 
ment being  proved  correct  by  the  facts  before  us,  there  remains 
no  donbt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Pyramidal  Temple — It  was 
designed  as  an  artificial  reproduction  of  the  traditional 
Mount  of  PwroMae  ! 

The  really  primitive  character  of  the  pyramidal  temple,  in 
Asia,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  admits  of  no  question. 
The  most  ancient  pyramid  in  the  Kile  valley,  as  now  held  by 
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EgyptologifltB,  was  the  great  pyramid  at  Sakkara,  which  was 
constructed  in  brick,  and  in  stages,  precieely  like  thoBe  of  Baby- 
lon and  Borsippa.  ^  ^  This  shows  that  the  HamiteB  of  Bgypt 
and  the  Cuehites  of  Babylon  had  inherited  their  primitive  notions 
of  the  temple  from  the  same  original  source,  namely,  as  an  imi- 
tation of  the  traditional  ])iount  of  Paradise.  The  pre-historical 
civilizations  of  Central  and  South  America,  also,  constructed 
their  temples  in  the  pyramidal  form,  and  in  stages.  This  fact, 
with  others  which  we  have  not  the  space  to  introduce  here,  indi- 
cates that  these  peoples  had  derived  their  notion  of  the  temple 
from  Asia,  and  ultimately  from  the  great  Asiatic  Olympus. 
Finally,  the  Pagodas  of  India,  China,  and  other  countries  of  the 
far  east,  aa  shown  by  Dr.  Bahr,  long  since,  were  only  a  later 
and  modified  form  of  the  pjTamidal  temples.  It  is  obvious, 
then,  to  what  wide  extent  the  conceptions  centering  originally  in 
the  Paradisiacal  Mount,  had  been  carried  by  the  races  on  dis- 
persing ijom  their  common  home,  and  embodied  in  their  sacred 
structures. 
Although  of  a  different  form,  it  can  be  made  quite  apparent, 

I  think,  that  the  Hebrew  tabernacle  and  temple  were  designed 
to  embody  the  same  traditionary  ideas  as  the  pyramidal  temple 
of  the  Babylonians ;  these  ideas,  however,  in  their  original  integ- 
rity, and  stripped  of  their  later  and  idolatrous  accretions.  But 
to  present  this  part  of  the  subject  adequately,  would  extend  the 
present  article  to  a  much  greater  length.  We  can  only,  in  the 
present  connection,  submit  a  few  facts  tending  to  the  conclusion 
just  stated.  The  Hebrew  name  of  Diviuity,^^,7J(  the  Babylonian 

II  or  Ilu,  was  common  to  nearly  all  the  Semitic  races,  and  thus 
appertained,  as  Prof.  Max  Miiller  has  shown,  to  the  period  be- 
fore the  separation  of  these  races.  In  Isaiah's  allusion  to  the 
Har-Moed,  El,  and  the  "stars  of  El,"  are  definitely  associated 
with  this  mountain,  whose  identity  with  Meru,  or  the  tradition- 
ary Mount  of  Paradise,  is  admitted  by  many  critics,  and  admits, 
in  fact,  of  hut  little  doubt.^^  These  "stars  of  El,"  then,  can 
be  no  other  than  the  seven  stars  of  the  chariot,  or  of  the  Great 
Bear,  uniformly  associated  with  Meru  or  Albordj,  and  are  the 
same  as  the  "Seven  Lights  of  An^ki," q£  the  Borsippa  pyramid. 
The  actual  connection,  therefore,  primitively,  of  El  and  of 
Elyon  (Is.  xivi  14),  "The  Highest,"  with  this  Sacred  Mount  of 
the  North-East,  seems  to  be  well  established. 

But  it  is  probable  that  even  the  name  El,  as  a  title  of  divin- 
ity, took  its  origin  from  this  Asiatic  Olympus.     It  seems  to  be 

IS.  On  this  point  see  Lenomunt's  Fnsmeutt  da  Benme,  p.  368.  Cf .  Uuiatte'i  Aperirn 
de  THlilolrs  d-EgJTts,  Full  Edit.,  p,  K 

17.  Od  ttda  pobt,  b«aldei  U.  IdnDnnuit,  slrMd;  cited.  Bse  WtUord.,  AMat  BesMUchss, 
tI,  p.  MS;  tIU,  p.  an,  aq.    Gaunlos,  Comm.  Is.,  U,  p.  BIS,  eq. ;  tud  Vkriona  othen. 
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well  anderstood  among  Hebrew  scholars  that  the  name  ^l, 
meaning  the  "Strong  One,"  18  derived  from  Ool,  pli^,  related  to 
^e2, 7''^,  "to  turn,  to  roll,"  etc.  Hence,  the  meaning  of  "Strong 
One  "has  proceeded  from  the  notion  of  "to  roll,  to  turn,"  siuce,  aa 
Dr.  FiirBt  holde,  "the  notion  of  rolling  merges  into  that  of 
gtrength."  But  it  is  impossible  that  the  idea  of  rolling,  with- 
out the  aid  of  special  ciroumstanees,  should  ever  suggest  that 
of  infinite  power,  attributed  to  Bl,  as  name  of  the  Almighty. 
If,  however,  we  connect  this  idea  of  rolling  with  the  expression 
of  Isaiah,  "the  stars  of  .£?,"  nnderst<XKi  of  the  seven  Btars  of  the 
chariot  rolling  around  the  Pole,  the  double  notion  of  turning, 
rolling  and  of  strength,  power,  will  at  once  strike  the  mind. 
The  revolution  of  the  immense  mass  of  the  starry  heavens  upon 
a  single,  fixed  point  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  would  naturally 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  first  men,  and  they  would  instinctively 
concentrate  around  that  fixed  point  the  vast  assemblage  of  force 
sustaining  this  mass  and  causing  it  to  revolve.  Thus  £^l  was 
the  "Strong  One"  who  upheld  the  vast  fabric  of  the  heavens, 
causing  them  to  turn  upon  their  everlasting  pivota.  The  rolling 
motion  of  "the  stars  of  El"  around  the  Pole  had  given  rise  to 
the  notion  of  Infinite  Power,  attached  to  this  name  of  Deity. 

All  goes  to  show,  then,  that  this  ancient  Semitic;  title  of 
divinity  was  originally  associated  with  the  traditionary  Mount 
of  Paradise.  Tnis  one  fact  will  lend  significance  to  certain 
phrasee  of  the  Hebrew  text,  connecting  the  tabernacle  and 
temple  with  the  Sacred  Mount  of  Semitic  and  Aryan  tradition. 
We  have,  first,  the  Mar-Ji{oed,'^y'l'J2-^r\,  or  "Mount  of  the  Assem- 
bly," to  which  corresponded,  evidently  as  artificial  reproduction, 
the  £eth-Moed,'^y^J2T\''C}  or  "House  of  the  Aasembly,"  and  the 
Ohel-Moed,  "li?lJ!2"7nii)  or  "Tent  of  the  Assembly,"  referring 
to  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  Then  there  is  the 
3wr-El,  ^ftCirii  the  "Mount  of  El,"  of  which  a  miniature 
imitation  was  the  Beth^El,  y'^-pi^i  tt^  "House  of  El,"  applied 
equally  to  the  sanctuary  or  to  the  stone  set  up  by  Jacob.  Fi- 
nally, we  have  the  term  Ari^El,  biC'IN,  the  "Hearth  of  El," 
applied  to  the  altar  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  together,  in 
fact,  with  Har-El.  The  term  Ari^El  shows  that  El  was 
primitively  the  hearth-divinity  of  the  great  Semitic  race.  All 
these  expressions  tend  to  connect  the  Hebrew  tabernacle  and 
temple,  especially  through  the  divine  name  El,  with  the  great 
Olympus  of  Asia,  identified  with  the  Mount  of  Paradise,  and 
they  tend  also  to  show  that  Moses  had,  like  the  other  Semitic 
races,  incorporated  these  primitive  traditionary  ideas  in  the 
tabernacle,  restoring  them  to  their  original  integrity  and  purity. 
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The  two  chief  apartments  of  the  tabernacle,  as  Dr.  Bahr  loog 
BiDce  held,  eymbolized  the  heaven  and  earth.  But  these  were 
not  the  heaven  and  earth  in  general,  as  this  writer  Bnppoeed; 
they  were  the  traditionary  heaven  and  earth  associated  with  the 
Sacred  Mount,  the  first  home  of  man ;  they  were,  in  truth,  the 
celestial  and  terrestrial  paradises,  united  by  this  mountain.  The 
golden  candlestick,  with  its  seven  lamps,  calls  forcibly  to  mind 
the  "Seven  Lights  of  Anki,"  of  the  Boisippa  Pyramid,  refer- 
ring to  the  seven  stare,  which  we  identify  with  the  "Stare  of 
£1. '  Thus,  Moses  aimed  to  restore  to  their  primitive  integrity 
the  traditionary  ideas  originally  centering  in  the  Paradisiacal 
Mount. 

Of  the  two  f-undamsntal  ideas  involved  in  the  primitive 
notion  of  the  temple,  we  have  attempted  to  trace  the  origin  of 
one  in  the  present  article.  The  other  had  reference  to  the 
hearth  and  the  hearth-eUvinity.  Both,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
associated  with  the  ancient  Semitic  name  of  Deity,  the  Hebrew 
El.  To  treat  adequately  this  second  idea  would  require  the 
space  of  a  separate  article.  Suffice  it,  here,  that  the  primitive 
hearth-divinity  of  a  race  become,  uniformly,  its  national  divinity 
when  it  had  attained  to  a  nationality.  Thus  Jlu  was  the 
supreme  divinity  of  the  Babylonians,  and,  under  the  name  El, 
was  identified  with  Tahveh,  or  Jehoveh,  the  national  divinity  of 
the  Hebrews. 

As  will  be  seen,  there  is  much  in  the  present  article  that 
tends  directly  to  confirm  the  theory  of  the  previous  one  on  the 
"Gan-Eden  of  Genesis,"  in  the  third  number  of  this  journal. 


^  £T.  PAUL  AT  PUTEOLI. 

BT     THE     BEV.     ELIAS    NASON. 

Pdtboli,  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Pozzuoli,  meaning 
"wells  of  water,"  is  situated  on  a  promontory  about  seven  miles 
southwest  of  Naples,  and  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  scenic 
beauty  of  its  environs,  but  also  for  its  ruins  and  the  associations 
they  awaken.  It  has  now  about  10,000  people,  most  of  whom 
indulge  in  doles  far  niente,  and  some  ten  or  a  dozen  fishing 
smacks  sleep  lazily  in  the  bay.  The  dwelling  houses,  built  of 
tufa,  three  or  four  stories  high  and  covered  with  stucco,  have  a 
comfortless  appearance;  the  churches,  of  which  the  Duomo, 
once  a  heathen  temple,  dedicated  to  Augustus,  and  now  contain- 
ing the  tomb  of  the  composer  Pergolese,  is  the  most  conspicu- 
oas,  make  a  somewhat  better  show.  From  the  tower  of  the 
Duomo  which  crowns  the  summit  of  the  promontory,  a  most 
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charming  prospect  is  obtained.  Looking  easterly,  the  curving 
shore  of  the  magnificent  Bay  of  Naples,  the  vine-clad  hills  of 
Paosilipo,  the  spires  of  Naples,  the  suminit  of  Mt,  Vesuvius  (ever 
smoking)  still  beyond,  and  the  abarply  ontlined  island  of  Capri 
strike  the  eye;  on  the  south  the  bay  spreads  out  into  the  open 
sea;  on  the  west  the  view  is  enlivened  by  the  fantastic  headland 
of  Mieeno,  and  on  the  north  by  many  classic  eminences  of  Cam- 
pania. The  whole  of  this  region  is  volcanic.  More  than  twenty 
extinct  craters  are  pointed  out  in  the  vicinity  of  Pozzuoli,  and 
Solfaterra  (sulphur-land),  between  it  and  Pausilipo,  is  still  active, 
Monte  Nuovo,  which  rises  some  500  feet  from  the  Bay  of  Baiae, 
opposite  the  northwest  section  of  the  town,  was  thrown  up  by  an 
eruption  Sept,  29,  1538,  partially  filling  up  the  celebrated  lakes 
Lucnne  and  Avemo;  indeed  this  whole  region  is  rifted,  scarred 
and  broken  by  the  action  of  telluric  fires. 

It  is  also  thickly  strewn  with  ruins  of  ancient  art.  The  most 
remarkable  in  Pozzuoli  are  the  Diionio  which  has  inscribed  od 
its  front:  "CALPtrENics.  L.  F.  Teupluu.  Acousto.  Cum.  Obna- 
MENTiB.  D.  D, ;"  a  vast  amphitheatre  which  would  contain  45,000 
people ;  the  Labyrinth  of  £>sedalua ;  the  ancient  mole  of  the  port, 
seventeen  pillars  of  which  are  still  visible;  a  statue  of  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius  in  the  public  square  (piazza),  and  the  Temple-of 
Jupiter  Serapis,  erected  in  the  sixth  century  of  Rome,  and  which 
stands  near  the  margin  of  the  port.  It  was  disinterred  in  1750, 
then  almost  entire,  and  some  of  the  red  marble  pillars,  curiously 
incrosted  with  shells  still  remain,  and  thereby  showing  a  change 
in  the  water-level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Fragments  of 
broken  columns,  pilasters,  cornices,  and  entablatures  frequently 
meet  the  eye.  On  one  huge  marble  block,  set  into  the  wall  of 
a  granary,  I  read,  "E  questa  una  pietra  caduta  della  gran,  terma 
volgaramente  nomata  Tempio  di  Nettuno  framutata  da  i  secoli 
in  p(^ero  vigneto  ma  le  sue  attere  muraglie  durereranno  oltre  la 
vita  della  giovanne  fabriche  a  maraviglia  de  posteri." 

The  environs  of  Pozzuoli  are  celebrated  in  classic  stoir.  Here 
Yii^l  laid  the  scene  of  the  6th  book  of  his  .lEneid.  Here  are 
to  be  seen  the  Kiver  Acheron,  the  River  Styx,  the  truM-e  morto, 
the  Lake  Avemus  and  the  Elysian  Fields,  Here  on  the  curving 
shore  directly  opposite,  and  in  sight  of  the  town,  Cicero  had  his 
villa  and  wrote  h^  Quaeationes  AcademiocB;  here  Caligala  built 
his  famous  bridge  across  the  Bay,  and  here  the  execrable  Nero 
planned  the  death  of  his  mother,  Agrippina, 

In  the  Augustan  age,  Naples  was  nothing;  Baiae,  now  in 
ruins,  was  the  Roman  watering  place,  Puteoli  the  commercial 
centre.  The  Bay  of  Naples  bore  the  name  of  Sinus  Puteolanus, 
and  Cicero  named  the  city  "Little  Rome."  In  it  and  around  it 
the  rich  Romans  bnilt  their  villas,  baths,  theatres,  tombs  and 
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temples,  and  here  they  spent  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  year  in 
"riotous  living,"  in  luxury  and  ease.  Here  the  rich  products 
of  the  Orient  were  for  the  most  part  landed,  and  here  the  troops 
on  their  expeditions  for  the  mastership  of  the  world  embarked. 
At  this  gay  and  busy  mart  St  Paul  arrived,  a  prisoner  under 
Julius,  in  Uie  corn-ship  Castor  and  FoUux,  from  Alexandria,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  61,  A  sonth  wind  brought 
the  vessel  rapidly  from  Hhegium  directly  into  the  broad  and 
beautiful  Bay  of  Puteoli ;  and  we  can  easily  imagine  what  must 
have  been  the  apostle's  feelings  as,  on  coming  around  Cape  Mi- 
nerva, he  beheld  the  magnificent  prospect  opening  out  before 
him.  On  his  right  his  eye  must  have  rested  on  the  symmetrical 
form  of  Capri,  rising  as  a  bastian  from  the  sea,  and  then  run 
along  the  rocky  headlands  of  Sorento  to  the  city  of  Pompeii  and 
to  Mt.  Vesuvius,  then  covered  with  verdure  and  commanding 
tlie  whole  scene.  The  bold  spurs  of  the  Apennines  must  have 
arrested  his  attention;  then  as  the  vessel  approached  the  shore, 
he  must  have  noticed  the  charming  little  island  Nisida,  where 
Marcus  Brutus  laid  his  famous  plot  to  murder  Csesar;  and  on 
the  left  the  large  islands  of  Tschia  and  Procida,  and  the  pictur- 
esque point  of  Cape  Miseno.  Still  nearing  Puteoli,  and  entering 
its  little  harbor,  temples,  theatres,  baths  and  palaces  would  meet 
his  eye  at  every  point  along  the  shore,  as  well  as  from  the  vine- 
clad  hills  beyond.  Baiae,  the  resort  of  fashion,  and  Mount  Gan- 
ms  (Monte  Barbaro)  would  be  prominent  in  the  view,  and  cer- 
tainly no  lovelier  view  had  ever  met  his  eye.  On  the  arrival  of 
a  corn-ship  from  the  East  the  people  of  Puteoli  [Seneca,  Ep.  77] 
used  to  crowd  upon  the  wharves  to  give  it  welcome ;  and  we  may 
well  imagine  that  when  the  Castor  and  Pollux  cast  her  anchor 
near  the  temple  of  Serapis,  and  the  weather-beaten  prisoner 
stepped  on  shore,  a  throng  of  idlers  gathered  around  him,  eager 
to  see  his  face  and  learn  his  crime.  But  there  were  "brethren" 
in  the  place.  They,  doubtless,  greeted  him  most  cordially,  and 
they  desired  him  "to  tarry  with  them  seven  days."  [Acts  xxviii, 
14,]  This  he  did,  and  then  went  on  by  the  Appian  Way  to  Home. 
How  he  spent  those  seven  days,  or  who  those  "brethren"  were, 
we  do  not  know.  There  were  at  this  period  Jews  and  Christians 
living  at  Kome,  and  the  relations  of  Puteoli  with  that  city  were 
so  intimate  that  we  may  well  infer  that  there  were  "brethren" 
also  in  that  other  city.  We  know  that  Pompeii,  only  about  20 
miles  distant,  had  some  Christian  residents  prior  to  its  ruin,  A. 
D.  79;  yet  in  point  of  size  and  trade  and  commerce  it  was  far 
inferior  to  Puteoli.  As  well  he  might  be,  the  centurion  Julius 
vas  favorable  to  Paul,  and  perhaps  permitted  him,  attended  by 
a  guard,  to  ramble  through  the  city  and  to  visit,  if  he  chose,  the 
market  place,  the  temple  and  the  pnhlic  baths,  constructed  on 
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a  scale  of  great  magnificence.  Ad  active  and  observant  man, 
aa  Paul,  can  see  and  aocompllBh  many  things  in  Beven  days. 
The  apoetle  might  have  climbed  the  hill  and  surveyed 
the  marble  Temple  of  AuguBtus,  walked  along  the  huBdred 
pillars  of  the  famous  Temple  of  Diana,  through  the  hun- 
dred chambers  of  the  Labyrinth,  aud  beneath  the  porchee  of 
the  majestic  Temple  of  Serapis,  in  which  the  mysteries  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  were  practiced,  as  at  Isis  in  Pompeii.  The 
name  and  works  of  Cicero  were  known  to  him,  and  he  might, 
perhaps,  have  visited  his  villa  on  the  opposite  shore  and  the 
Avemian  Lake  near  by.  We  may  imagine  this,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  much  more  of  that  precious  week  was  spent  in  coun- 
seling the  little  band  of  "  brethren"  to  stand  true  to  Jesus;  in 
recounting  to  them  the  perils  of  his  voyage ;  in  preaching  to 
them  and  others  in  the  market  place  on  the  Sabbath,  and  in£)re- 
casting  what  might  be  his  fate  on  reaching  the  Imperial  City. 
Christians  in  peril  iu  a  foreigu  land  find  their  hearts  drawn  to- 
gether closely,  as  by  some  celestial  infinence,  and  themes  for 
conversation  never  fail. 

To  the  classical  scholar,  to  the  antiquary,  to  the  scientist,  and 
to  the  lover  of  scenic  beauty,  Pnteoli  offers  rare  attractions. 
Vii^il  has  described  its  curious  caverns;  Cicero  has  dwelt  npon 
ita  pebbly  shore;  volcanic  fires  have  rent  its  rocks,  and  so  charm- 
ing is  its  scenery  that  the  people  say:  "A  part  of  paradise  has 
come  down  to  us."  But  the  feet  of  the  great  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles  have  pressed  for  seven  days  its  soil ;  his  lips  have  drunk 
its  waters;  his  eyes  have  seen  ite  monuments;  his  voice  has  pro- 
claimed the  tidings  of  salvation  in  its  streets.  To  the  Christian 
this  invests  it  with  profoonder  interest,  and  its  name,  enshrined 
in  sacred  writ,  becomes  immortal. 


^  THE  SITE  OF  CAPERNAUM. 

BT  BEV.  DB.  B.  OBATKS. 

The  desire  to  fix  definitely,  if  possible,  the  site  of  ancient  Ca- 
pernaum, is  very  natural  to  Biblical  scholars  and  to  all  Palestine 
travelers.  We  know  where  our  Lord  Was  bom,  where  he  spent 
his  youth,  where  was  his  place  of  most  delightful  entertainment 
and  resort;  the  places  of  betrayal  and  trial;  where  he  was  cruci- 
fied and  buried,  and  the  place  whence  he  ascended  to  heaven. 
If  not  these  exact  localities,  we  know  in  general  the  immediate 
vicinity  where  all  these  great  memories  cluster. 

But  Capernaum,  where  our  Lord  bad  his  home  during  the 
years  of  his  ministry  among  men;  where  niost  of  bis  mighty 
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works  were  doDe,  is  yet  in  dispute.  That  it  was  situated  on  the 
western  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  somewhere  toward  the 
northern  end,  is  agreed. 

There  is  now  neither  town  nor  hamlet  between  Tiberias  and 
the  month  of  the  upper  Jordan,  a  distance  of  BOtne  ten  miles, 
save  only  the  wret<^ed  huddle  of  huts,  a  dozen  or  so  in  number, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Mejdel,  supposed,  with  reason,  I  think, 
to  mark  the  site  and  in  part  preserve  the  name  of  the  ancient 
Magdela,  the  home  of  Mary  Magdalene.  This  is  on  the  south- 
em  edge  of  the  plain  of  Genneseret.  The  cities  of  Bethsaida, 
Chorazin  and  Capernaum  lay  somewhere  in  this  now  desolate 
region,  between  Mejdel  and  the  northern  eud  of  the  sea. 

There  are  two  places,  and  I  think  but  two,  which  divide  be- 
tween them  the  claim  to  be  the  Capernaum  of  scripture.  The 
first  of  these  is  Khan  Minyeh^  which  consists  at  present  of  a 
few  uninhabitable  ruins,'  and  is  situated  on  the  very  northern 
verge  of  G-enneseret,  as  Mejdel  is  on  the  southern.  This  plain, 
which  is  one  of  the  moat  sheltered  and  fertile  and  fairest  in  all 
Palestine,  extends  along  the  pebbly  beach  on  the  Galilee,  which 
ie  now  fringed  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  oleanders,  for  the  distance 
of  some  five  or  six  miles,  falling  back  to  the  highlands  of  Kaph- 
tali,  and  forming  the  segment  of  a  circle  some  two  miles  in  its 
greatest  depth — is  what  was  known  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  as 
The  Land  of  Genneseret,  and  whose  present  solitudes  were 
then  swarming  with  a  crowded  and  busy  population,  some  of 
whom  followed  the  sea  and  others  the  plow.  A  small  stream  of 
clear  water,  though  not  very  sweet,  ripples  past  the  ruins  and 
enters  the  sea,  just  below  a  patch  of  greensward,  whose  verdure 
it  seems  first  to  have  created  and  then  to  keep  guard  of,  and  on 
which  we  pitched  our  tents  for  the  night  of  November  5th,  1872. 

This  is  the  spot  which  many — notably  Dr.  Edward  Robinson, 
in  his  admirable  Researches  in  Palestine,  have  fixed  upon  as  the 
true  site  of  Capernaum,  and  no  spot  in  all  that  vicinity  could 
have  been  more  beautiful,  with  the  sea  before  it,  the  luxuriant 
plain  at  its  right,  and  the  majesty  of  the  mountains  behind  it. 
The  sea  shoals  finely  off  here,  and  our  bath,  ou  that  sultry  even- 
ing of  our  encampment,  we  shall  none  of  us  ever  forget. 

But  after  all  that  is  brought  forward  to  identify  this  as  the 
ancient  Capernaum,  as  wei^ty  as  Dr.  Robinson's  opinion  surely 
is,  and  as  much  as  I  should  delight  to  associate  the  memories  of 
this  spot  with  the  earthly  home  of  our  Lord,  I  am  far  from 
being  convinced  of  it. 

More  recent  travelers,  and  especially  Dr.  Thomson,  the  au- 
thor of  The  Zand  and  the  Book,  who,  after  a  residence  of  more 
than  thirty  years  in  Syria,  is  better  fitted  to  judge  than  perhaps 
any  other  man,  and  more  thorough  excavations,  notably  those  of 
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Lieut  Wilson,  of  the  British  Exploration  Society,  fix  npoa  a 
locality  Bome  two  miles  north  of  here,  whose  present  Arabic 
name  is  Tel  Hv/tn,  pronounced  Jloom. 

This  place  is  a  clairaant  to  the  honor  of  being  what  yet 
remains  of  the  Capernaum  of  the  New  Teetameut.  Here  we 
find  more  extensive  ruins  by  far  than  at  Khan  Minyeh,  covering 
an  area  of  many  acres,  though  now  in  a  state  of  utter  desola- 
tion. A  single  Arab  we  found  there,  who  seemed  to  be  lazily 
caring  for  a  dozen  or  two  of  black  goats  that  cropped  the  dry, 
coarse  grasses  and  had  their  fold  in  the  principal  ruin  of  the 
place — ^just  enough  to  make  desolation  doubly  desolate. 

There  ia  no  indentation  of  the  shore  here,  and  there  never 
could  have  been  much  of  a  harbor.  The  ground  rises  slightly 
from  the  water's  edge,  and  continues  nearly  level  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  and  then  rolls  upward  into  ridges  which  end  in  the 
highlands  of  Galilee.  The  city  must  have  extended  mostly 
along  the  shore. 

The  reasons  to  be  given  for  making  this  the  ancient  Caper- 
naam,  are:  1.  The  luime  which  the  place  at  present  bears,  Tel 
Hum,  though  there  seems  little  in  this  to  suggest  it.  But  these 
Arabic  names  are  mightily  tenacious  in  their  root-meaniugs, 
onder  great  apparent  changes  in  form:  e.  g.,  Bethel  now  bears 
the  name  of  Beiten,  which  comes  by  dropping  the  h,  and 
changing  the  final  ^  to  its  kindred  mute  n.  Skilok,  Seilun,  in 
much  the  same  way.  Now  Capernaum,  when  analyzed,  is  really 
Kefr-na-Hum.  Kefr  means  village  or  town,  and  all  meaning 
the  village  of  Nahum.  When  the  village  or  "city,"  as  it  was 
called,  had  disappeared  and  lay  in  ruin,  Kefr  would  come  in 
time  to  be  changed  for  Tel,  which  means  a  mouttd  or  a  ruin. 
Hence  KeJr-na-Ifum  took  the  designation  of  Tel-naSum,  and 
shortened,  Tel- Hum. 

So  Thomson  reasons,  and  this  conclusion  ie  supported  by 
local  traditions,  which  he  has  been  at  great  pains  to  gather  dur- 
ing his  long  residence  and  frequent  visits  to  all  the  most  im- 
portant localities  in  Palestine. 

Again,  this  site  accords  best  with  the  notices  which  we  have 
of  Capernaum,  especially  in  Josephus,  who  speaks  particularly 
of  the  fountain  of  Caperjiaum,  as  very  copious,  so  that  the 
Land  of  Genneseret  was  irrigated  by  it,  which  it  is  altogether 
improbable  could  have  been  done  by  the  little  spring  at  Khan 
Jftnj/eh,  known  as  Ain  ^  Tiny,  which  at  present  is  far  too 
small  and  too  low-lying  for  such  a  purpose. 

Now  there  is  a  fountain  admirably  answering  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  Josephus,  a  little  distance  to  the  south  of  Tel  Hun,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Tabiya.  It  must  have  been,  when  the  city  was 
at  its  largest,  but  a  short  distance  outside  its  limits,  so  near  and 
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BO  important  to  the  city  as  to  hiive  borne  with  OTopriety  the  desig- 
nation given  it  by  the  Jewish  historian,  "The  Fountain  of  CM)er- 
naum,"  and  in  other  respects  to  answer  his  description.  It  is 
even  now  very  large  and  abundant  in  excellent  water,  and  con- 
tinues so  through  the  dry  season.  And  that  this  is,  moreover, 
the  fountain  anciently  used  to  water  the  land  of  Oenneseret,  is 
evident  from  the  remains  of  wator-courses  yet  plainly  traceable 
in  cuttings  through  the  rocks  which  separate  this  fountain  from 
the  plain  below,  the  former  being,  I  should  judge,  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  above  the  level  or  the  latter. 

Again,  the  nature  of  the  ruins  here  found,  point  in  the  same 
direction.  A  short  time  previous  to  my  being  there,  Lieut.  Wil- 
son made  some  excavations  which  resulted  in  bringing  to  light 
a  very  interesting  relic,  and  which  will  help,  I  believe,  to  settle 
the  question  now  under  discussion.  The  relic  was  a  temple,  or 
some  public  building  of  note.  It  was  fresh  from  its  covering 
when  I  was  there,  and  I  give  the  entry  I  made  in  my  jouniEQ 
on  the  spot: 

"Beached  Tel  Hum  at  11  o'clock.  Found  the  interesting  ruins 
which  Wilson  refers  to,  and  which  he  has  partly  uncovered.  I 
examined  with  what  care  I  could,  daring  the  two  hours  allotted 
us  here,  and  beneath  the  scorching  sun  which  was  now  in  its 
strength,  these  and  other  remains.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
being  a  small  temple.  I  found  eleven  bases  of  columns  in  situ, 
and  three  others  which  had  been  displaced.  These  measured 
across  the  top  nearly  three  feet.  The  columns  were  two  feet 
four  inches  in  diameter.  The  architecture  which  they  had  sup- 
ported was  three  feet  in  height.  The  hewn  stone  slabs  which 
Xormed  the  sides  were  twenty  inches  in  thickness.  The  building 
was  after  the  Cor'nthian  order  of  architecture,  and  the  work- 
manship very  creditable  considering  the  material,  which  is  a 
coarse  limestone  of  a  light  grayish  color,  but  not  fine  enough  to 
be  called  marble.  It  belonged,  no  doubt,  to  the  Roman  period. 
Wilson  suggests  that  this  may  be  the  synagogue  which  the  pious 
Boman  had  built,  as  recorded  Luke  vii.:  5;  'For  he  loved  our 
nation,  and  hath  built  as  a  synagogue.'  In  the  original,  '  the 
synagogue,'  as  though  in  that  little  city,  it  was  a  marked  and 
well-known  edifice." 

The  form  and  size  of  the  building  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix, 
but  the  fragments  as  they  were  scattered  about,  covered,  I  should 
think,  from  a  third  to  half  an  acre. 

Other  less  conspicuous  relics  are  to  be  found  scattered  over 
the  space  of  half  a  mile  along  the  sea-shore,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  back  from  it. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  which  I  have  not  space  to  men- 
tion, it  is  now  generally  held  that  this  was  the  home  of  our 
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Lord — "  hie  own  city" — daring  the  three  and  &  half  years  of  his 
ministiy  among  men.  To  have  stood  there,  to  have  Looked  upon 
the  ba(^-lyin^  hills,  among  which  He  bo  often  retired  to  pray; 
to  have  looked  upon  these  waters  just  as  they  appeared  to  Him ; 
over  which  He  so  often  sailed,  and  upon  whose  waves  He  once 
walked;  to  have  trod  this  shore,  and  stepped,  perchance,  upon 
the  same  pebbles  that  his  foot  had  prised,  ia  to  enjoy  a  Ufe- 
loug  benediction. 

Okuid  KiFiDi,  Illcn.,  Angoat  18;  ISn. 


INFLUENCE   OF  THE  ^RYANS   UPON   THE   ABORIGINAL 
gPEfeCH   OF  iNDIA. 


BY     PROF.     JOHN 


In  a  paper  published  in  the  second  and  third  numbers  of  this 
journal,  it  was  attempted  to  trace,  bo  far  as  the  facta  were 
acceeeible,  the  kind  and  degree  of  influence  which  the  abori- 
ginal tribes  of  India  have  exerted  upon  the  substance  and  form 
of  the  speech  of  their  Aryan  masters  or  neighbors.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  stated  that  the  stronger  influence  had  confess- 
edly flowed  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  the  cultured  Aryans 
to  the  savage  or  imperfectly  civilized  aborigines. 

It  is  our  design,  in  this  paper,  to  take  up  this  reverse  side  of 
the  picture  and  to  estimate,  as  fairly  aa  may  be,  the  share  which 
Aryan  civilization  has  had  in  shaping  and  developing  the  ruder 
speech  of  the  non-Aryan  tribes. 

"We  may  lay  down  aa  a  directing  principle  in  our  inquiries 
the  axiomatic  truth  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  influence 
of  one  race  or  nation  upon  the  institutionB  of  another  will 
always  be  in  proportion  to  the  duration  and  degree  of  local, 
political,  or  social  intimacy  which  has  existed  between  them.  It 
thoB  becomes  our  first  duty  to  inquire  into  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  and  to  note  the  varying 
amonnt  of  intercourse  which  there  has  been  between  them  and 
the  Aryan  immigiante.  But  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  a 
complete  answer  to  these  questions  involves  the  solution  of  aome 
of  the  most  obscure  problems  of  Indian  history.  The  muta^ 
tions  of 'the  population  of  India  extend  over  such  vast  periods 
of  time,  and  are  attested  by  so  little  of  authentic  history,  that 
we  have  to  content  ourselves  with  such  general  facts  and  proba- 
ble conjectures  as  can  be  derived  from  incidental  notices  in 
literature,  from  language  and  physical  appearance,  and  from 
present  ethnic  conditions. 
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1.  That  northern  India  was  occupied  by  a  dark  race  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Aryans,  is  abundantly  attested  by  the  frequent 
allusione  to  it  in  the  earliest  Hindn  writings.  This  race  stood 
its  ground  for  a  long  time,  but  was  finally  driven  out,  or  reduced 
to  servitude,  and  at  length  admitted  as  the  fourth  and  lowest 
member  of  the  Aryan  state.  Time  and  social  conditions  have 
now  so  far  effaced  race  differences  that  in  this  part  of  India  we 
cannot  accurately  draw  the  line  between  the  pure  Aryan  and 
the  non-Aryan  population. 

2.  Passing  southward  from  the  alhivial  plains  of  Hindustan, 
we  come  to  the  Vindhyas  and  outlying  ranges,  which,  thongh 
rising  to  no  great  height,  are  hardly  accessible,  by  reason  of 
their  broken  character  and  the  dense  vegetation  which  clothes 
them  to  their  summits.  Here  we  find  a  broad  belt  of  abori- 
ginal tribes  stretching  across  the  country  from  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  along  the  western  coast  range.  If 
we  begin  at  the  eastern  end  of  this  zone,  the  principal  tribes 
are  the  Santhals,  on  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  Vindhyas;  the 
Faharias  or  Maleis  of  the  Gajmahal  hills;  the  Oraonsof  Chuti& 
Nagpiir;  south  of  these  the  Lurka-Kols  or  Ho;  on  the  borders 
of  Orissa,  the  Khonds  and  Saura.  Tribes  bearing  the  name 
K61  are  found  as  far  north  as  the  Sone  river  and  as  far  south 
as  Orissa.  The  Ceras  and  Kharvars  are  other  members  of  this 
family  in  the  same  region.  Passing  westward  we  come  to  the 
numerous  tribes  of  the  Oonds,  who  occupy  an  extensive  domain 
and  have  given  one  of  the  names  by  which  Central  India  is 
known.  The  Kurkhus,  who  have  sometimes  been  wrongly 
identified  with  the  GSnds,  are  settled  upon  the  Satpura  range, 
between  Asii^arh  and  the  Pachmari  hills.  On  either  side  of 
the  western  Vindhyas  and  along  the  Aravali  range,  are  found 
the  Bhills.  In  the  latter  range  are  also  fonnd  the  M!na  and 
Mera,  tribes  closely  resembling  the  Bhills.  The  Kolis  or  Kulis 
have  their  home  in  Guzerat  and  at  the  foot  of  the  western 
Ghauts.  The  similarity  of  names  suggests  a  connection  between 
the  Kolis  and  the  eastern  Kols,  but  this  baa  not  yet  been  proved. 
Among  the  western  Ghauts  are  found  several  uncivilized  tribes. 
Of  these  the  Bimusls  occupy  the  mountainous  district  from 
Pun&  to  Kolapur.  The  Neilgherry  hills  furnish  a  home  for  the 
Todas,  the  Xotas,  the  Badagas  and  the  Kurumburs.  The  Vdra- 
ISs  and  K&todis  are  two  degraded  tribes  living  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ghauts,  between  D4man  and  Puna.  All  of  the  families  or 
tribes  which  have  been  enumerated,  with  others  of  less  note, 
stand  at  about  the  same  level  in  the  scale  of  hnmanity,  and  by 
reason  of  the  inaccessible  character  of  their  country,  especially 
on  the  eastern  side,  have  had  little  intercourse  with  the  cnl- 
tivated  peoples  of  northern  or  southem  India. 
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3.  The  moBt  numeroue  and,  from  every  point  of  view,  moet 
interesting  portion  of  the  aboriginal  population  is  the  Dravid- 
ians,  who  occupy  all  the  open  region  south  of  the  Vindhyas, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Maratha  country  and  Oriesa.  They 
alBo  occupy  the  northern  half  of  Ceylon,  irom  which  they  have 

fradnally  preeeed  out  the  Singhalese.  Those  divisions  of  the 
>ravidian  people  which,  according  to  our  plan,  concern  us  here, 
are:  on  the  extreme  south  and  southeast,  the  Tamils;  north  of 
these,  the  Telugas;  northwest,  the  Canarese;  along  the  Malabar 
coast,  the  Malayalis;  the  Tulnvas  farther  north,  and  the  Coorgs 
on  the  western  Ghauts,  though  the  latter  are  on  the  border  line 
between  the  civilized  and  savage  tribes.  This  southern  country 
early  attracted  Brahmanic  colonists,  and,  so  far  as  history 
informs  us,  the  two  peoples  enjoyed  constant  and  peaceful 
intercourse. 

"We  have  now  divided  the  aboriginal  population  of  India  into 
three  classes,  not  according  to  strict  et^ic  distinctions,  but 
according  to  known  or  presumed  exposure  to  Aryan  influence, 
and,  if  the  proposition  with  which  we  started  was  correct,  we 
shall  expect  to  find  the  change  produced  in  the  primitive  speech 
by  the  superior  people  exhibiting  a  like  threefold  degree,  of 
which  the  speech  of  northern  India  and  of  the  central  and 
western  mountains  will  represent  the  two  extremes.  We  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  facts.  In  the  case  of  the  northern 
aborigines  they  may  be  stated  very  briefly.  The  influence  of 
the  Sanskrit  and  the  popular  dialects  springing  from  it  upon 
their  speech  was  powerfully  destructive.  Though  we  may  be 
inclined  to  underestimate  the  mental  force  and  culture  of  the 
primitive  population,  yet,  at  the  best,  it  was  far  behind  the  con- 
quering race  in  civilization.  The  result  was  that  as  fast  as  the 
aborigines  came  into  peaceful  relations  with  their  conquerors 
they  began  to  adopt  their  language. 

This  occurr«i  first  in  the  provinces  earliest  Crahmanized,  and 
was  longest  delayed  in  Bengal  and  on  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts  of  the  peninsula,  which  came  latest  into  the  hands  of  the 
Aryans,  and  upon  the  borders  of  which  the  primitive  popula- 
tion still  hovers.  That  the  Aryans  did  not  succeed  in  forcing 
their  language  upon  the  aborigines  without  loss  to  the  purity 
of  their  own  traditional  usage,  I  showed  in  my  former  paper; 
hut  their  victory  was  essentially  complete,  and  so  entirely  did 
they  wipe  out  the  primitive  speech  that  the  scanty  relics  embed- 
ded in  the  Sanskrit  and  northern  vernaculars  are  hardly  enongh 
to  enable  us  to  make  out  its  original  characteristics. 

With  the  hill  tribes,  however,  the  case  has  been  different. 
Exceedingly  jealous  of  intrusion  into  their  monntain  homes, 
they  have  either  fiercely  repelled  the  Hindu  invader,  or  hidden 
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from  his  eight  in  their  inaccessible  jangles.  But  the  desire  to 
exchange  me  prodocte  of  their  forests  for  some  of  the  simple 
luxuries  of  civilization  has  occasionally  brought  them  into  con- 
tact with  the  people  of  the  plains.  In  this  way  they  have 
caught  up  some  fragmentti  of  Aryan  speech,  with  which  they 
have  enriched  their  own  scantily  furnished  dialects,  or,  in  a  few 
favorable  situations,  have  adopted  in  a  corrupt  form  the  lan- 
guage of  their  civilized  neighbors.  Of  these  tribes  the  San- 
5i41b,  living  as  they  do  upon  the  borders  of  Aryan  communities, 
have  been  situated  favorably  to  feel  their  influence,  but  so  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  the  outline  given  by  Dr.  Hunter  in  his 
Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,  the  Santh&li  grammar  is  in  no  way 
indebted  either  to  the  Sanskrit  or  to  the  northern  vernaculars. 
Its  formations  are  strictly  of  the  agglutinative  order,  and  exhibit 
certain  other  peculiarities,  such  as  the  agreement  of  the  verb 
with  both  subject  and  object,  which  are  entirely  foreign  to  the 
geniuE  of  the  Indo-European  tongues.  Its  sounds,  for  which  it 
has  no  written  signs,  curiously  accord  almost  perfectly  with 
those  of  the  Sanskrit;  but,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shov<m,  some  of 
these  Bonnds  were  probably  borrowed  by  the  Aryans  from  the 
Kdl  or  Dravidian  languages,  to  which  they  belong  in  common. 
It  is  in  its  vocabi^ry  that  the  SanthMl  shows  Aryan  influence. 
The  lack  of  words  to  express  abstract  ideas,  which  it  shares 
with  all  aboriginal  tongues,  it  supplies  by  borrowing  from  its 
richer  neighbors.  But,  if  we  can  believe  Dr.  Hunter,  these 
words  are  drawn,  not  from  the  modem  Bengali  or  Hindi,  but 
from  some  older  representative  of  the  same  stock.  It  is  even 
said  that  a  few  Prakrit  words  are  found  in  Santhali  and  vice 
versa.  If  this  be  true,  it  points  to  an  early  contact  between 
the  two  races.  The  Paharias  show  foreign  influence  according 
to  situation.  That  portion  of  the  people  living  in  the  northern 
and  more  mountainous  district  have  retained  both  their  primi- 
tive customs  and  their  langu^e,  while  the  sonthem  portion, 
whose  land  is  more  open  and  inviting  for  agriculture,  have 
adopted  the  Hindu  religion  and  speak  Bengali.  The  language 
of  ^e  Oraons  has  borrowed  all  the  numerals  above  four  from 
the  northern  vernaculars,  and  has  many  Hindi  words  in  its 
vocabulary,  bat  in  structure  it  is  Dravidian,  while  the  greater 
part  of  its  stock  of  words  is  Kolarian.  Most  of  the  K61  tribes 
nave  maintained  their  dialects  intact,  borrowing  a  few  words 
from  the  northern  vemacnlars.  Some  in  the  north,  however, 
have  learned  to  use  Aryan  dialects.  The  Eharvars,  an  allied 
people,  speak  a  corrupt  Hind!  about  Kamgar,  but  farther  south 
retain  their  own  language.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Ceras. 
The  Sauras  and  l^honds  still  speak  their  native  language,  but 
the  former  have  borrowed  many  words  from  the  Oriya,  and  the 
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latter  form  their  past  participles,  not  by  the  sufBxea  du,  i  or  «i, 
which  are  common  to  the  other  members  of  the  group,  but  by  d, 
sd  and  jd,  ae  do  some  of  the  Aryan  dialects.  The  Gdnds,  who 
speak  a  Dravidian  language,  have  borrowed  the  Hindi  relative 
ho  instead  of  using  the  relative  participle  in  its  stead,  as  do  the 
other  members  of  the  family.  In  some  other  unimportant 
respects  does  the  structure  of  the  Gdndi  resemble  the  northern 
idioms,  which  may  as  plausibly  be  explained  as  independent 
developments  as  on  the  theory  of  borrowing.  An  exception  is 
the  fonnation  of  a  passive,  which  is  wanting  in  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  by  prefixing  the  past  participle  of  the  active 
voice  to  the  substantive  verb  after  the  manner  of  some  of  the 
Aryan  vemacnlarB.  In  its  vocabulary  this  language  is  indebted 
to  the  Hindi  for  a  few  words  of  inferior  importance.  The 
KurkuB  have  also  many  words  from  the  same  source  which  have 
come  in  with  tlie  adoption  of  Hindu  usages.  Of  the  Bhills, 
the  most  isolated  tribes  seem  to  retain  their  own  language,  while 
other  tribes  which  have  come  into  closer  contact  with  Moham- 
medans or  Hindus  have  adopted  their  customs  and  a  corrupted 
form  of  their  speech.  The  Kolis  of  Guzerat  and  the  adjoining 
coast  on  the  south  have  adopted  the  langu^;e  of  the  Aryans, 
among  whom  they  live.  The  Bimusis  and  varalis  also  speak 
Marathi.  The  rude  tribes  of  the  Neilgherries  speak  Dravidian 
dialects,  and,  living  so  far  south,  do  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
exhibit  the  influence  of  Aryan  speech.  Some  scholars,  however, 
maintain  that  in  some  points  they  show  a  striking  resemblance 
to  remote  members  of  the  Indo-European  family. 

This  survey  of  the  speech  of  the  rude  hill  tribes,  which,  in 
default  of  particular  information,  is  more  general  than  could  be 
desired,  shows  clearly  enough  that  in  the  more  rugged,  that  ie 
in  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  the  country,  the  abori- 
ginal languages  have  maintained  themselves  in  nearly  their 
ancient  integrity,  while  in  Uie  more  accessible  region,  near  the 
western  coast,  the  Aryans  have  not  only  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  land,  but  forced  their  language  upon  the  earlier 
inhabitants. 

When  now  we  turn  to  oar  third  division,  we  traverse  a  better 
known  field  and  find  a  very  different  state  of  things.  At  a 
remote  period,  before  the  beginning  of  our  era  at  least,  Brah- 
manic  missionaries  crossed  the  Yindhya  mountains  and  made 
their  way  into  the  southern  peninsula.  They  were  variously 
received  by  the  tribes  settled  there.  From  some  they  suffered 
every  species  of  annoyance,  even  to  the  loss  of  life ;  by  others 
they  were  treated  with  the  respect  which  became  Uie  sanctity 
of  their  lives.  They  brought  with  them  the  culture  and  learn- 
ing of  the  north  and  communicated  it  freely  to  the  little  group 
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of  disciples  whom  they  Boon  gathered  abont  their  forest  hermit- 
ages. By  these,  in  turn,  it  was  spread  abroad  over  the  land 
until  all  the  tribes  of  the  highland  and  plains  accepted  the 
Brahmanic  faith,  and  with  it  many  northern  institations.  We 
have  reason  to  think  that  even  before  the  coming  of  these  holy 
men  some  of  the  Dravidian  tribes,  particularly  the  Tamils,  had 
risen  above  the  condition  of  savages  and  possessed  the  elements 
of  a  primitive  civilization.  For  this  reason  they  welcomed 
more  cordially  the  further  light  which  was  brought  by  the 
Brahmans.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  discover  it  was  in  this 
peaceful  way  and  not  by  force  of  arms  that  Arjan  civilization 
made  its  way  southward,     Since  the  influence  upon  theee  lan- 

Eages  was  produced  by  learned  men  and  the  spread  of  Sans- 
.t  literature  rather  than  by  an  intimate  commingling  of  the 
two  races,  we  find  that  the  Sanskrit  has  contributed  more  than 
the  popular  dialects  of  the  north.  In  sounds  the  Sanskrit  and 
the  Dravidian  alphabets  coincide  in  the  main,  though  each 
originally  lacked  several  sounds  possessed  by  the  other.  The 
Sanskrit  sounds  unknown  to  the  ancient  Dravidians — at  least  so 
far  as  the  testimony  of  their  written  language  goes — are  the 
r  and  I  vowels,  the  diphthongs  ai  and  au,  the  aspirates  of  each 
varga,  the  sibilants  and  h.  The  Sanskrit  t  and  i  vowels  suffer 
change  in  words  introduced  into  the  Tamil,  but  are  pronounced 
in  the  other  dialects.  The  diphthong  ai  is  changed  into  ei  in 
Tamil,  but  only  m  pronouncing  Sanskrit  words.  Quite  often 
t^is  sound  is  avoided  by  the  ineertion  of  an  euphonic  letter 
between  its  constituent  sounds.  Though  the  aspirant  and  sibil- 
ant letters  are  foreign  to  the  Dravidian  family,  tbey  are  freely 
used  by  most  of  the  languages  in  the  pronunciation  of  Sans- 
krit derivatives,  and  have  even  secured  a  lodgement  in  a  few 
pure  Dravidian  words.  The  aspirates,  however,  are  unknown 
m  Tamil,  and  as  a  general  mle  the  sibilants  also.  The  o  of 
Tamil,  when  single,  is  sounded  very  much  like  the  Sanskrit  a/ 
when  doubled  it  is  sounded  as  in  Sanskrit.  The  latter  is  the 
only  sound  in  Telugu  and  colloquial  Tamil.  The  s/i  and  s 
sounds  are  not  admitted  into  classical  Tamil,  but  are  sometimes 
heard  in  the  later  language  in  the  pronunciation  of  Sanskrit 
derivatives.  The  h  soimd  is  not  known  in  Tamil  or  Malayalam. 
The  same  is  true  of  ancient  Canarese,  but  the  modem  language 
regularly  substitutes  it  for  p,  and  it  is  also  found  in  Telugu. 
From  these  statements  it  appears  that  while  these  Aryan  sounds 
are  frequently  heard  in  the  Dravidian  languages — least  of  all 
in  the  Tamil — they  have  never  been  fairly  naturalized,  and  can- 
not justly  be  reckoned  as  constituents  of  the  Dravidian  alpha- 
bets. The  origin  of  the  written  signs  of  these  languages  is 
inTolved  in  much  obscurity.     Though  their  forms  have  suffered 
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great  modification  in  coarse  of  centuries  and  on  account  of  the 
material  used  for  writing  in  eouthem  India,  there  is  coneiderable 
evidence  diat  they  were  borrowed  from  the  Aryans,  having  been 
developed  from  the  characters  of  the  Aaoka  inscriptions.  There 
are  at  present  three  Dravidian  alphabets:  the  Tamil,  the  Telugu- 
Canarese  and  the  Malaj&lam,  Besides  these  there  is  the  Graiitha, 
or  character  in  which  Sanskrit  is  written  in  the  Tamil  country. 
The  Telogu  and  Canarese  alphabets  agree  with  the  Sanskrit 
except  in  possessing  separate  signs  for  short  and  long  e  and  o,  a 
hard  a  unknown  to  the  Sanskrit  and  the  peculiar  vocalic  I  found 
only  in  the  Vedas  and  in  the  northern  vernaculars.  Old  Cana- 
rese has  also  the  Dravidian  vocalic  r.  The  Malay&lam  alphabet 
agrees  with  the  Telagu  and  modem  Canareee,  except  in  having 
the  vocalic  r  and  but  one  sign  for  the  short  and  long  e  and  o. 
The  Tamil  alphabet  differs  considerably  from  the  others.  It 
has  now,  but  did  not  formerly  have,  two  signs  for  short  and 
long  e  and  o.  It  has  no  distinct  signs  for  the  aspirates,  the 
sonants,  the  sibilants,  or  A. 


NOTE  ON  A  VERSE  IN  THE  FIRST  BOOK  or  the  MACCABEES. 

BT  HOWARD  OSOSBY,  D.  D. 

In  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees  (xii.,  37),  we  read:  xal 
avvTfxBrjoav  rov  oixodo^eiv  tTjv  noXiVj  xa\  r]yyiai  xov 
■tsixovi  rov  x^'f^ippov  tou  e£  ATtr/Xiwrov,  xa\  eneaxtvaaav 
rd  xaXoviiivov  Xatptvada.  Literally  translated,  this  is  "and 
•  they  were  gathered  together  to  build  the  city,  and  he  approached 
the  wall  of  the  valley,  that  which  is  from  Apeliotos,  and  they 
restored  that  which  is  called  Ghaphenatha."  That  there  is  a 
false  reading  here  is  evident.  Jonathan  is  described  as  strength- 
ening the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem.  He  is  said  (ver.  36)  to 
have  determined  to  give  an  additional  height  to  the  walls,  and 
to  bnild  a  high  wall  between  the  citadel  (that  the  Syrian  party 
had  hitherto  occupied)  and  the  city,  so  as  to  cut  it  off  from  com- 
munication with  the  city  markets.  Now  the  37th  verse  seems 
to  show  the  fulfilment  of  this  design.  But  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  text  gives  nothing  explicable.  I  propose  to  read 
ijyetpt  for  ^yyiSe  and  KanrfXixov  for  'A^tjXicotov,  putting 
Ttixovi  in  the  accusative,  thus:  xa\  Ijyeipe  to  rtixoi  rov 
Xsindppov  rov  ex  KanTjXixov,  which,  translated,  is:  "and  he 
erected  the  wall  of  the  valley  which  is  by  the  market."  This 
wonid  be  the  new  wall  intended  to  cut  ofif  the  citadel  from  the 
town.  It  would  be  erected  on  the  edge  of  the  valley  of  tiie 
market,  i.  e.,  the  Tyropceon,  where,  even  at  the  present  day,  the 
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bazaar  is  found.  Thie  j:et/Ja/3poyE  would  thus  naturally  be 
dietinguished  from  the  great  x^'I^^PPo^^  of  the  Kedron  (John 
xiii.,  1.)  Still  again,  what  ia  Chaphenatha,  which  they  restored  ? 
Is  not  Chaphenatha  the  same  ae  Gabbatha  of  John  six.,  13  1  If 
we  suppose  the  word  Gabbatha  to  be  compoaed  of  the  two 
Semitic  roots  n33  ^^^  "^Hifi  *°<1  so  to  mean  "hill  of  vio- 
lence," the  n  in  Chaphenatha  may  either  represent  the  Ayin 
(according  to  a  well-known  change),  or  the  final  n  of  the  second 
root  by  metathesis,  or  tbe  word  may  be  simply  like  the  Hebrew 
O^bethonfiel\ed  Oabathon  byEuBebius  and  Gabatba  by  Josephos, 
meaning  only  "a  height."  The  place  referred  to  would  then  be 
the  spot  where  afterward  the  fortress  of  Antonia  was  erected, north 
of  the  temple,  which  finally  became  the  citadel,  instead  of  the 
old  Baris,  or  Acra.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  old  Hebrew  name 
^onld  cling  to  a  part  of  Antonia,  perhaps  to  the  oldest  part  of  it. 


HORTICULTURE  IN  THE  TIME  OF  MERODACH-BALADAN. 

BT  KEY.  A.  H.  SATCE,  D.  D.,  F.  B.  S.,  QUEEN's  COLLEQE,  OXFOBD,  ENO. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  kings  of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
Ionia  did  not  consider  horticulture  beneath  their  notice.  An  old 
work  on  agriculture,  written  in  Accadian  times,  and  therefore 
before  the  17th  century  B.  C,  tells  the  farmer  to  choose  the  30th 
day  of  Marchesvan,  or  October,  "for  the  burning  of  weeds,"  and 
enjoins  "the  tenant  of  the  farm  to  carry  on  his  own  head  two^ 
thirds  of  the  produce  and  pay  it  to  the  owner. "  Another  Accad-- 
ian  work  contains  some  of  the  short  songs  with  which  the  ox- 
drivers  beguiled  their  labours  in  the  field.  Here  are  three  of 
them:  (1)  "Before  the  osen  as  they  march,  all  in  the  grain  thou 
layst  thee  down  " ;  (2)  "  My  knees  are  marching,  my  feet  are  not 
resting;  with  no  wealth  of  thine  own,  grain  thou  begettest  for 
me";  (3)  "AheiferamI;  to  the  cow  lam  yoked;  the  plough's 
handle  is  strong;  lift  it  up, lift  it  up!" 

The  Assyrian  king  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  (B.  C.  1 130),  was  a  patron 
of  arboriculture,  and  his  royal  botanical  gardens  were  stocked 
with  the  trees  of  conquered  countries,  which  he  endeavored 
to  acclimate  in  Assyria.  "The  cedar,"  he  says,  "the  licoarin 
tree  and  the  aUacan  tree,  from  the  countries  which  I  have  con- 
quered, these  trees,  which  none  of  the  kings  my  fathers  before 
me  planted,  I  took,  and  in  the  plantations  of  my  country  I 
planted,  and  by  the  name  of  plantation  I  called.  The  plants 
which  did  not  exist  in  my  country  I  took.  The  plantations  of 
Assyria  I  established." 
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Many  yeara  afterwords  the  Cboldeean  prince  Merodach-Bala- 
dan,  who  held  posseesioti  of  Babylon  for  more  than  twelve  years, 
and,  after  making  alliance  with  Hezekiah  and  other  Bovereigns 
in  weetem  Asia,  attempted  to  resist  both  Sargon  and  his  son 
Sennacherib]  displayed  a  special  interest  in  gardening  and  horti- 
culture. A  small,  but  well-written  and  well-preserved  tablet 
has  lately  reached  the  British  Museum,  which  gives  a.  list  of  the 

fardens  and  plantations  which  belonged  to  him  in  Babylonia, 
ixty-seven  of  these  are  described  as  being  plantations  as  well 
as  gardens;  six  more  were  nursery-gardens.  The  names  of  the 
gardens  are  mostly  derived  from  the  districts  in  which  they  were 
situated,  or  the  towns  to  which  they  were  near;  but  there  were 
others  which  had  significant  names  as  "the  stream  of  reeds," 
"the  reeds  of  the  waters  of  the  cih-,"  or  "the  little."  The  colo- 
phon of  the  tablet  is  as  follows:  "  The  seed-gardens  of  Merodach- 
Baladan;  like  the  original  written  and  revised  (is  this)  tablet  of 
Merodach-sum-idin,  t£e  worshipper  of  Merodach,"  The  copy, 
hcwever,  must  have  been  made  at  a  considerably  later  time  than 
that  at  which  the  list  was  originally  drawn  up,  since  in  one  place 
no  lees  than  six  names  are  imperfect,  and  the  scribe  has  written 
against  them  "recently  obliterated."  The  tablet  now  in  the 
Moeeum  was  prtibably  made  in  the  reign  of  Nabnchadnezzar,  for 
one  of  the  royal  libraries  at  Babylon,  and  the  fact  that  a  tablet 
of  Merodach-Baladan  still  survived  at  that  period,  proves  that 
the  destruction  of  Babylon  by  Sennacherib  in  B.  C.  690  was  not 
BO  complete  as  the  Assyrian  king  wished  to  make  oat.  The 
library,  at  any  rate,  appears  to  have  been  saved,  and  with  it  a 
record  of  the  great  opponent  of  the  Assyrian  conqueror. 


THE  J,ANGUAGES  OF  INDIA. 
The  accompanying  map,  which  appeared  in  the  MiaaioTiary 
Serald  of  Jannary,  1880,  indicates  only  the  principal  languages 
of  India  proper.  Throughout  all  East  India,  with  a  population  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  millions,  there  are  said  to  be  in  use  five 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  different  languages  or  dialects,  so  that 
there  is,  on  an  average,  more  than  one  dialect  to  each  half  mill- 
ion people.  The  Hindi  language  is  spoken  by  one  hundred 
millions  of  people,  a  dialect  of  it,  the  Hindustani,  being  the 
langnage  of  the  Mohammedans  of  all  India.  In  the  Lower 
Provinces  of  Bengal,  with  a  population  of  about  thirty-four 
millions,  Bengali  is  spoken.  After  these  two  there  follow  the 
Marathi,  Telugu,  Tamil,  and  Punjabi,  each  spoken  by  fourteen 
to  sixteen  millions  of  souls.  The  Marathi  is  in  use  in  the  south- 
em  portion  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  although  the  language 
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of  the  Farseefl,  the  Gujerati,  ie  used  in  commerce  in  and  about 
Bombay.  The  Tamil,  spoken  at  Madras  and  throughout  the 
Madura  district,  is  also  the  language  of  Jaffna  and  Northern 
Ceylon.  Numbers  have  been  imerted  to  indicate  the  dialects 
which  are  spoken  of  in  Prof.  Avery's  article.  They  are  as 
follovrs:  '  ' 


10.    VlnJti,  Eatodtg. 
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THE  SYMBOLISM  OF  THE  GARDEN  OF  EDEN. 


The  real  Bigaificance  of  the  serpent  and  tbe  other  objects 
described  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  is  a  matter  of  especial 
interest  to  all  Biblical  echolars.  The  book  of  Genesis  is  very 
plainly,  at  least  in  part,  a  compilation  of  previonsly  written 
documents.  At  chapter  I,  v.  1,  chap.  II,  y.  i,  and  chap.  V,  v.  1, 
commence  three  distinct  narratives,  each  commencing  at  the 
"banning,"  the  second  nsing  a  different  name  for  the  creator 
than  the  other  two.  The  compiler  could  not  have  regarded  the 
first  two  of  these  as  literal  histories.  For,  if  treated  as  histori- 
cal, they  are  so  much  in  conflict  that  they  would  not  both  be 
adopted  by  the  same  writer.  The  first  contains  an  orderly 
account  of  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  of  plants 
and  animals,  substantially  in  the  order  inferred  from  the  modem 
study  of  science.  It  contains  no  intimation  that  man  was  created 
as  a  single  pair,  but  the  intimation  is  that  both  man  and  ani- 
mals were  created  in  large  numbers.  The  second  entirely 
reverses  this  order.  In  it,  man  is  the  first  of  living  creatures, 
created  when  "every  plant  of  the  field  was  not  yet  on  the  earth, 
and  every  herb  of  the  field  was  not  yet  growing"  (Sharp's  trans- 
lation.) 

Then  follows  the  creation  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  which  was 
caused  to  produce  every  tree  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for 
food,  and  the  introduction  of  man  into  this  garden;  then  the 
creating  of  the  animal  kingdom;  after  that  the  creation  of 
woman,  and  after  the  expulsion  from  paradise  the  creation  of 
"thorns  and  thistles." 

In  this  garden  were  planted  the  tree  of  life,  the  tree  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil,  of  which  the  fruit  was  forbidden,  and  in 
it  appears  the  serpent,  as  the  wisest  of  all  beasts,  and  the  tempter 
of  die  woman.  After  the  temptation  it  is  condemned  to  crawl 
upon  the  ground,  implying  that  before,  it  walked  erect.  As  the 
conflict  between  this  account  of  creation  and  the  preceding  one 
is  wholly  irreconcilable,  if  both  are  to  be  viewed  as  histories, 
we  are  compelled  to  regard  one  or  the  other  of  them  as  allegor- 
ical, and  it  is  evident  that  all  parts  of  the  latter  are  in  the  style  of 
allegory.  The  ctttting  of  the  woman  out  of  the  side  of  man ;  the 
tree  of  life,  of  which  if  the  first  pair  should  eat  they  would  live 
forever;  the  interposition  of  Jehovah,  driving  them  out  of  the  gat- 
den  lest  they  should  eat  of  it;  the  making  of  garments  of  skins 
by  Jehovah;  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  the  pen- 
alty  denounced    by   Jehovah    for   tbe   eating   of   which   waa 
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death ;  the  promiae  of  the  serpeiit,  namely,  wiedom ;  the  fact  that 
after  the  eating  Jehovah  declared  that  the  promise,  which  was 
made  by  the  serpent,  wae  fulfilled,  and  that  the  pair  had,  by  the 
eating,  become  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil;  the  wise  serpent, 
walking  erect,  endowed  with  the  gift  of  speech,  a  univerBal  ori- 
ental symbol;  the  Egyptian  cherub  stationed  at  the  gate  of  the 
garden  after  the  expulsion,  are  all  in  the  style  of  allegory. 
They  cannot  be  accepted  as  literal,  historical  facts. 

They  are  symbols  intended  to  teach  some  truths,  and  yet  it 
may  be  very  difficult  to  determine  the  significance  of  the  sym- 
bolism. In  attempting  to  do  this  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
our  written  language  came  to  us  through  various  phases  and 
changes,  and  was  once  almost  wholly,  if  not  entirely  symbolical. 
Much  has  already  been  done  in  the  way  of  interpreting  ancient 
symbolism,  in  which  all  religious  ideas  were  once  embodied, 
And  much  of  which  has  come  down  even  to  our  day  in  the  relig- 
ious ideas  of  all  the  nations.  The  picture  writing  of  Egypt 
represents  the  serpent  as  beneficent,  bringing  gifts  to  man,  ordi- 
narily walking  erect,  often  with  the  legs  and  arms  of  a  man. 
Throughout  the  east,  in  the  oldest  inscriptions,  it  is  associated 
with  the  sacred  tree,  or  tree  of  life,  and  very  often  with  a  nude 
conple  standing  beside  the  tree.  The  very  picture  which  in  our 
catechisms  we  studied,  with  the  couplet  "In  Adam's  fall  we 
sinned  all,"  we  find  to  be  older  than  any  known  written  lan- 
guage, and  that  it  has  come  down  to  na  from  the  religions  sym- 
bolism of  the  remote  past. 

In  this  ancient  symbolism,  the  fruit-bearing  tree  represented 
woman,  the  passive,  recipient  element  in  the  production  of 
life;  the  serpent  represented  wisdom,  life,  the  active  element 
in  the  production  of  life,  sexual  passion,  the  male,  and  man. 
So  that  in  the  picture  of  the  serpent  twined  around  the  fruit- 
bearing  tree,  and  the  nude  couple  standing  by  its  side,  the  same 
idea  was  represented  in  two  ways,  one  in  symbol,  and  one  in 
picture-writing.  It  represented  the  necessity  of  the  combination 
of  the  male  and  female  elements  for  the  production  of  life,  a 
necessity  which  the  ancient  religions  supposed  pertained  equally 
to  the  gods,  and  that  creation  by  the  go«is  was  always  a  Genesis, 
a  begetting.  This  points  us  very  clearly  to  the  general  signifi- 
cance of  the  symbolism  of  the  garden,  and  the  nature  of  that 
forbidden  fruit  which  has  brought  the  knowledge  of  both  good 
and  evil  to  all  the  race.  It  was  the  fruit,  by  the  eating  of 
which  they  became  as  gods,  in  that  they  also  became  creators 
and  the  introducers  of  life.  The  penalty  pronounced  upon  the 
woman  was  the  natural  result  of  the  act;  the  conscious  shame 
of  nakedness  following  it.  No  children  were  bom  to  them 
until  after  the  eating  of  this  forbidden  fruit.     They  are  at  first 
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represeDted  sa  livicg  in  the  innocency  and  nncoDBciouaneBe  of 
duldren  who  had  not  risen  to  a  knowledge  of  the  significance 
of  aez,  and  who  stood  unclad  in  each  other's  presence  without 
thought  of  impropriety.  When  this  coneciouBness  comes,  when 
this  forhidden  fruit  of  childhood  is  plncked,  it  becomes  the 
fmit  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  of  evil  to  all  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  race.  They  are  driven  out  of  the  Eden  of  in- 
nocent childhood,  into  the  real  battle  of  life,  to  eat  their  bread, 
and  provide  it  for  others,  in  the  "sweat  of  their  face,"  and  to 
battle  with  the  thorns  and  thistles  with  which  their  pathway  is 
etrewn. 

This  grooping  of  the  symbols  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  the 
fruit-bearing  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  deserrcB 
further  notice,  and  constitute  a  couple  having  a  similar  signifi- 
cance to  the  serpent  and  the  fruit-bearing  tree.  The  tree  of 
life  figures  conspicuously  in  all  ancient  religions  sculptures; 
sometimes  it  is  the  pine  or  palm  tree,  standing  alone,  sometimes 
standing  in  the  center  of  the  mystic  grove,  the  emblem  of  the 
female,  and  is  always  a  symbol  of  the  phallus,  or  of  the  male, 
or  of  the  male  creator.  It  is  the  tree  of  life,  through  which  all 
are  enabled  to  "live  forever,"  not  as  individuals,  but  in  their  race.* 

Of  the  original  phallic  character  of  all  this  symbolism  of  the 
garden  I  have  no  doubt.  To  what  an  extent  it  may  have  ac- 
quired a  modified  meaning,  when  incorporated  into  the  book  of 
Genesis,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  cross  was  one  of  these 
prehistoric  symbols,  having  the  same  significance  as  the  palm- 
tree,  or  tree  of  life.  As  the  race  advanced  from  the  ideas  of 
its  infancy,  this  symbol  acquired  new  meanings,  symbolizing  in 
Buccesaion  creative  power,  life,  immortality,  suffering,  then  the 
penalty,  and  finally  the  passion  of  Christ. 

Some  such  modification  has  taken  place  in  the  serpeut  sym- 
bol. But  in  the  Hebrew  religious  ideas  before  the  captivity 
there  was  no  dualism,  no  devil  in  revolt  against  Jehovah.  His 
worshippers  revered  him  as  the  cause  of  all  things,  the  evil  as 
well  as  die  good,  and  had  no  place  for  any  tempter  of  man,  nor 
did  they  make  any  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  evil  or  of  sin.  The 
serpent  reared  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  and  afterward  wor- 
shipped by  the  Jews,  was  beneficent,  and  they  could  not  regard 
the  serpent  of  the  garden  as  symbolizing  a  devil  who  had  no 
place  in  their  philosophy. 

•  A  almUar  lymboUtm  mi  t,  ohuaoUiiitla  iHtnre  of  ttw  IdoIaCrmii  wonhlp  of  tbe 
orlgliiBl  inlublbuiM  of  PaJestlne,  vhloh  vh  tannil  ao  ftttnatiT*  to  Um  Hsbrewi,  Koi  ta 

mu>r  ol  ttia  kings  of  iBaelaiid  OtJnAtii.    The'aibon.'tistulaitad'gri — "' ' — 

VM  tbo  laiDBle  (T<i>'x^>  <^  *^  Itma  ol  »  Oolhlo  uvh,  u  depictad  on  A 


.•■yiUn  uid  Babr- 
1  It,  Itrai — 

„_,    ....  ..    i^  IfuCL 

tMfacBDMDibeoKnHiIuareatedaiiidolorKbcamln  ■  gum.  Tbs  Tidigate  rend«n  8m 
•nniumilaatTvm  jfrimi,  vhlob,  onetsd  In  th*  groTe,  tMrame  tba  nme  oompoimd  tjmbol 
daplotad  on  andant  UoUboiu  (onlFtDiM. 


a  unilptnnB,  wanstlmM  wlUi  tlia  palm  or  plus  tna  ituuHiig  In  It,  Itnu  giOQplng 
togatlMT  ma  mala  and  temala  ambleou,  and  ngnifrlng  aatlve  matlTe  povar.  ft  S 
raooidad  in  I  KlnRi,  XV,  IB,  tliat  Aaa  nmorad  hl»  moaieT  [gnndmotlMA  Maaehah  A 
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This  eymbolism  does  not  describe  the  fall  of  man,  nor  an  event 
which  "brought  death  into  our  world,  and  all  our  woe,"  but  an 
imagined  golden  age  of  the  primitive,  innocent  simplicity  and 
infancy  of  the  race,  without  any  of  the  arte  of  life,  without  law, 
and  without  moral  perceptions,  when  men  were  suffered  to  live 
as  the  birds  live,  and  an  actual  golden  age  of  each  individual, 
when,  without  consciousnesB  of  moral  obligations,  man  lives  in  die 
inno(!ent  gratification  of  all  his  natural  impulsea.  It  repre- 
sents also  the  time  when  man  awakee  to  the  consciousness  of 
moral  obligations,  and  discovers  that  there  is  a  higher  law  of 
right  which  often  comes  in  conilict  with  natural  impulses,  and 
when  the  struggle  commences  which  is  to  determine  the  real 
character  of  the  man.  It  was  the  commencement  of  man's  moral 
character,  and  of  hia  moral  discipline,  and  after  it  has  once 
commenced,  a  return  to  that  Eden  of  innocent  childhood,  for 
which  he  sometimee  foolishly  yearns,  is  forever  impossible. 
Eden  is  a  garden  of  delights  for  infancy  and  childhood.  The 
actual  world  without,  producing  thorns  and  thistles,  as  well  as 
every  tree  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food,  is  a  much 
better  place  for  man,  the  only  place  where  he  could  obtain  the 
discipline  he  needs  to  develop  any  true,  manly  characteristics. 

At  hie  first  "fall"  he  hears  the  voice  of  God  in  his  inner  con- 
sciousness, reproaching  him  for  his  act,  and  warning  him  that 
he  is  in  the  way  of  death.  If  he  heeds  it,  if  he  follows  its  admo- 
nitions, he  is  already  in  the  way  of  life,  which  is  to  be  obtained 
only  by  a  continuous  struggle  with  renewed  temptations,  which 
will  make  his  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  his  discrimination 
between  the  right  and  the  wrong  more  complete  and  more  accu- 
rate, and  this  life,  with  all  it£  thorns  and  thistles,  becomes  to 
him  a  school,  the  discipline  of  which  is  more  perfect  than  human 
wisdom  could  devise. 

This  explanation  of  the  symbolism  of  the  garden  is  intended 
to  be  tentative  rather  than  exhaustive,  and  is  written  with  the 
design  of  calling  the  attention  of  Biblical  scholars  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  study  of  ancient  symbolism  as  a  pre-requisite  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  books  of  antiquity;  books  which 
recorded  religions  ideas  previously  embodied  in  symbolism,  and 
which,  of  necessity,  carried  mnch  of  this  symbolism  into  the 
written  word.  When  this  symbolic  language  of  the  primitive 
religions  is  fully  underetood,  it  will  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  religions  records  which  gradually  superseded  the  symbolic 
records.^ 

b  msnUoiied  abOTe  ia  fn  tbs  Old  Toatamsnt  uHflUted  with  the 


ttaa^,  and  H.  Brim  d*  BMuan,  to  a.  p»p«  n>d  balors  His  Londoa  Soolsty  of  BlbUail 
Anhnolngy.  (huwa  Out  In  tlia  annelform  insorlptloDH  tbare  wer«  botli,  and  lymboli  of  tb* 
omutgllaffin  Tannu,  whloh  at  Its  iMng  -ma  oallvd  Eerab  or  Chernb,  and  at  Iti  gettiag 
Sarvh  oi  Sar-aUm,  UtanJW  tlM  avnat  Uw  bull.  Tbli  leads  to  an  explanation  of  lh«  sfm- 
bcd  of  the  chariot  of  Sw  Dtwmbim,  of  Jehovah  lUhw  upon  the  cherab.  and  dwelling 
between  the  obsniba.  ato.    It  htmlghM  alio  a  olne  to  the  algnUlsanas  of  the  Aik  ot  Oka 
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"  QJ^EOOM  AND  HER  PEEUIBTOBIC  SELIOS. 

To  Of  EtUtoT  of  oTAratrtem  AtOiquarlan : 

Oregon,  though  an  agricultaral  couiitry,  is  also  rich  in  mine- 
rals. Her  mouutainB  hold  hidden  treasures  of  gold,  silver,  iron, 
lead  and  coal,  and  one  day,  when  facilities  of  commerce  and 
trade  shall  bring  to  ue  the  people  and  capital  that  follow  the 
iron  horse,  then  will  be  fully  known  the  great  and  wonderful 
reaourceB  of  this  far  west.  With  a  climate  mild  and  salubrious, 
yet  with  sufficient  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  to  mark  the  seasons, 
it  was  Arcadia  for  the  red  man.  Tears  ago  the  rivers  and 
ocean  ahorcB  teemed  with  an  aboriginal  people  that  could  not 
be  numbered.  Tradition  seals  the  fact,  as  well  as  does  the  great 
shell  beds,  whose  ancient  story  we  told  in  a  previous  number. 
It  is  in  the  memory  of  the  first  white  settlers  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  that  on  their  arrival  there  was  a  numerous  and 
warlike  people  who  lived  and  thrived  in  this  climate  which 
fostered  life  and  population.  Two  great  water  courses,  the 
Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers,  afforded  great  highways 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  great  canoes 
of  red  wood  and  cedar  navigated  the  waters,  some  of  which 
had  high  prows  beautifully  carved.  But  less  than  a  century 
has  passed,  and  now  little  remains  to  tell  of  former  greatness 
and  strength.  These  numerous  tribes  have,  in  this  short  time, 
almost  disappeared.  The  vices  of  white  men  soon  told  upon 
their  primitive  Uf  e,  and  the  scattered  remnants  of  these  different 
tribes  have  been  gathered  into  reservations  where  their  identity 
soon  ceased.  Their  canoes  have  one  by  one  been  laid  in  the 
"mimaloose  ground,"  over  the  graves  of  the  dead  owners,  or 
have  been  hung  in  the  tjall  fir  trees,  a  coffin  for  the  dead  brave, 
who,  wrapped  in  his  riches  of  blankets  and  beads,  rocked  to  the 
dii^  of  the  ocean's  endless  drone.  Falling  to  the  ground,  the 
white  man  finds  only  the  bleached  bones,  the  imperishable  beads, 
and  the  gaudy  band  of  brass  that  still  circles  the  ftesblese  limbs. 
Now  there  remains  of  those  who  lived,  fought  and  died  before 
white  men  came,  a  few  stone  idols,  and  a  few  implements  of 
warfare  and  domestic  use,  which  mostly  tell  of  their  wild  life. 
There  are  no  tumuli  or  earthworks  as  in  Ohio,  no  temples  as  in 
Central  America,  nor  remains  of  houBes  and  pottery,  as  in  the 
Aztec  country.  Our  Indians,  though  seeming  to  live  a  ruder  or 
more  primitive  life,  still  seem  not  to  have  been  deficient  in 
courage  or  nobility  of  character.  The  tribes  of  the  interior, 
the  Hez  Perces  or  Cayneis,  were  models  of  perfect  manhood 
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and  womanbood,  while  the  Indians  of  the  coast  eeem  to  be 
some  degrees  lower  iu  the  scale  of  humanity.  It  has  been  as- 
serted that  thoee  people  whose  diet  is  principally  fish  are  not  of 
as  high  a  type  of  man  as  thoee  who  follow  the  chase  — a  fact 
which  ie  borne  out  in  our  own  observations  of  the  aborigines  of 
this  country.  . 


On  the  banks  of  the  Willamette  river,  near  Oregon  City 
Falls,  are  found  many  articles  interesting  to  the  antiquarian, 
this  spot  being  a  fine  fishing  place  and  a  favorite  rendezvous 
for  friendly  tribes.  Dr.  Rafferty,  of  East  Pattent,  has  made  a 
fine  collection,  and  to  some  of  these  articles  we  give  attention, 
and  whose  uses  would  have  been  a  matter  of  conjecture  only 
that  there  still  lives  "Old  John,"  the  last  of  his  tribe,  an  aged 
Indian,  who  interprets  the  mystery.  First  among  these  relics 
come  the  mortar  and  pestle,  for  then  as  now,  bread  was  the  staff 
of  life  and  formed  an  important  branch  of  domestic  industry 
Fig.  1  and  2  are  mortare,  one  of  which  is  carved  like  a  duck, 
weighing  some  twenty  pounds.  This  has  a  hole  in  the  bottom 
and  was  probably  a  votive  offering,  as  any  article  left  for  the 
dead  was  always  rendered  unfit  for  use.  Bread  was  made  prin- 
cipally of  a  bulb  called  camas,  it  having  a  sweet  taste  and  full 
of  starch.  The  seeds  of  the  pond  lilly  were  used,  being 
first  roasted,  then  crushed  in  the  mortar.  Sometimes  grasshop- 
pers and  the  big  black  beetles  formed  a  part  of  the  mixture. 
These  insects  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  Eastern  Oregon, 
and  the  writer  has  watched  the  process  of  capture.  A  hole  of 
good  size  is  dug  in  the  ground,  lined  with  stones  which  are 
heated  by  fire;  then  with  bush  and  stick  the  fat,  lively  fellows 
are  driven  from  a  wide  circle  to  the  central  spot  of  cremation, 
a  dozen  or  so  of  squaws  helping  to  "round  in"  the  swarming 
multitude.  The  hole  is  covered  with  grass  and  dirt,  till  suffi- 
ciently dried  to  put  in  skin  bags  for  winter  soup.     It  is  said 
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that  they  are  nutritions  and  not  bad  to  eat  when  hungry;  atouy 
rate  some  Caucasian  lives  have  been  saved  by  this  food. 

No.  3  shows  a  thin  plate  of  stone  on  which  the  bread  is 
kneaded  and  baked.  No.  4  is  a  stone  ax  br  hammer.  Fig.  5,  6 
and  7  are  pieces  of  a  file  which  fail  to  show  the  acate  cormga- 
tiong.  8  is  the  skull  of  a  Flat-head  Indian,  though  the  position 
does  not  give  as  good  a  view  as  might  be  of  the  sloping  fore- 
head. Old  John  says  that  the  heads  were  pressed  in  this  way 
for  better  protection  from  enemies,  as  in  case  of  warfare,  in 
looking  out  from  behind  a  tree,  the  retreating  forehead  gives  no 
target  for  the  enemies'  arrow.  This  is  the  only  reason  ever 
given  for  this  cruel  malformation,  and  which  was  the  custom  of 
a  large  tribe  called  Flat-heads.  It  was  not  a  custom  with  everj' 
tribe.  Thirty  years  ago  we  frequently  saw  the  process  of  strap- 
ping the  board  on  the  plastic  head  of  Indian  babies.  At  birth 
all  the  children  were  bound  to  a  narrow  board,  with  a.  curtain 
to  protect  the  head  and  eyes,  the  mother  carrying  it  on  her  back 
while  traveling,  or  standing  it  up  against  some  convenient  prop 
while  at  rest.  The  Flat-head  mottier  added  the  cruel  board, 
tied  with  thongs,  pressing  the  little  head  to  regulation  shape. 
Fig.  9  is  an  idol ;  10  is  a  sinker  for  a  net;  11  is  nsed  in  a  game 
of  pitch;  12  is  another  sinker;  13  was  used  for  dressing  the 
inside  of  shins,  and  also  a  sort  of  idol  strongly  resembling  a 
bird  in  fiight. 

There  is  on  Sauvies  island,  in  the  Willamette  river,  a  place 
where  there  has  seemed  to  have  once  been  a  place  of  some  sort 
of  heathen  worship.  Several  idols  have  been  found  there,  and 
Dr.  RafEerty  saw  one  there  that  was  too  large  for  ordinary  trans- 
portation, and  hopes  yet  to  presei've  it  from  destruction. 

Great  annual  fairs  or  gatherings  took  place  every  year  at  dif- 
ferent points,  at  stated  seasons,  where  horses,  buffalo  skins  and 
meal  commodities  peculiar  to  certain  regions  were  "swapped" 
off  wil^  other  tribes  who  furnished  dried  salmon  and  venison. 
Qambliog  and  horse-racing  had  a  prime  place  on  these  festive 
occasions;  dancing  also.  We  saw  a  dance  at  the  Cascades  years 
ago,  the  occasion  of  which  seemed  like  one  of  the  Jewish  rites, 
which  lasted  three  days  with  great  rejoicing  and  noise.  The 
young  men  were  dressed  entirely  in  skins  and  with  beautifully 
wrought  mocassins,  beads  and  feathers. 

The  vices  of  white  people  soon  brought  contamination  and 
disease  among  those  happy  children  of  nature,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  century  finds  a  few  left  in  the  lowest  scale  of  humanity. 

HakBIOT   BnCKIHOHAM. 
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LOOK-ODT    IfOUNDB     IN    OHIO. 
To  the  Editor  of  Ow  Amaiaan  ^ttNgunrton  : 

The  mounds  of  observation  in  tbie  eection  cap  the  hills  at 
chief  promontoriee  of  oversight  on  the  river  valleja,  and  are 
located  so  as  to  be  signal  stations  to  each  system,  or  lines  of  val- 
leys of  agriculture,  or  small  valleys  of  residence.  It  is  remark- 
able with  what  wisdom  their  sites  for  mounds  are  selected. 
They  are  not  here  connected  with  enclosures  or  defensive  works. 
So  far  I  have  not  found  these  mounds  burial  places,  unless  the 
mound  is  on  a  spur  of  a  hill,  or  small  elevation.  Our  hills  are 
200  to  500  ft.  high,  and  the  signal  observatory  mounds  are  on 
their  prominent,  overlooking  tops.  The  mounds  are  in  lines  of 
direct  communication.  They  command  extensive  oversi^^ht  of 
the  valleys  and  surrounding  hill  tops.  They  are  separated  by 
the  width  of  the  valley,  being  on  opposite  sides  and  up  and 
down  the  valley,  first  one  side  and  then  the  other,  at  convenient 
distances  for  clear  vision.  Some  are  singularly  constructed  of 
stone  and  earth,  and  when  opened,  present  a  three-fold  arch  of 
clay  and  stone,  and  in  the  center,  on  the  natural  ground,  an  altar 
or  pile  of  iron  ore — no  ashes,  but  little  traces  of  fire,  and  yet 
the  sand  stone  in  places  show  evidence  of  being  in  the  fire.  At 
the  jnnction  of  the  main  valleys  generally  a  large  mound  is 
found  in  the  valley.  This  system  of  mounds  ox  observation 
and  signal  stations  ar6  so  located  as  to  communicate  across  the 
country  from  valley  to  valley. 

The  Mound  Builders  here  were  an  agricultural  people,  and 
evidently  largely  subsisted  by  traffic  in  flint  implements,  and  car- 
ried on  their  trade  of  quarryraen  and  manufacturers,  I  trace 
them  back  for  miles  from  the  quarry  to  a  valley  of  genial  sun- 
light and  water,  where  they  dwelt  and  had  their  factories.  No 
question  of  this  is  in  my  mind.  Caches  of  fiint  are  still  dug 
up  where  they  dwelt.  Their  cellars  or  pits  for  storage  are  very 
numerous.  Farmers  call  them  sinks,  but  thirty  or  forty  sink- 
holes in  a  location  are  the  old  cellars  of  a  deserted  village. 
Why  did  they  build  a  mound  on  the  point  of  a  hill,  where 
nature  gave  them  an  outlook  ?  Did  not  these  signal  mounds  serve 
them  simultaneously  for  religious  worship  ?  We  stand  a  pole, 
or  make  a  ladder  of  a  tree  to  observe  from.  Why  did  they 
cast  up  a  mound  5  or  8  ft.  high,  and  10  to  30  ft.  in  diameter  ? 
Gambim,  0.  Peter  Neff. 
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EABTHWOBEB  ON  THE  HIB80UBI  SITES. 
ToVuSaittOTefaitAmerfemAjMiiuaFlCM:         ' 

YoDT  letter  and  card  at  hand.  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure 
to  aeeiet  yon  in  procurine  information  to  be  used  in  your  excel- 
lent journal.  Mr.  Seth  Dean  and  myself  are  making  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  antiquities  of  this  county — Mills — and  locat- 
ing accurately  upon  a  map  of  the  connty  all  earthworks,  "open- 
air  workshops,"  &c  We  have  found  that  the  bluffs  which  skirt 
the  eastern  side  of  the  old  flood  plain  of  the  Miseouri  are  very 
rich  in  various  evidences  of  a  prehistoric  race,  and,  from  slight 
examination,  we  believe  the  bluffs  of  the  Nebraska  side  to  pre- 
sent the  same  field  for  study.  We  have  been  at  work  nearly  a 
year,  and  bat  see  onr  task  fairly  commenced.  Before  I  under- 
take to  say  that  a  "system"  of  signal  stations  exist  on  the  Mis- 
aonri  blnfie,  I  shall  want  all  the  evidence  from  both  sides  of  the 
case,  or  the  river. 

The  vessel  of  pottery,  a  photo  of  which  has  been  sent  you, 
was  found  by  a  party  of  workmen,  in  making  an  excavation  for 
a  road  near  Q-lenwood.  When  found,  it  was  perfect,  but  before 
it  came  into -my  collection  it  bad  been  broken  into  several 
pieces.  It  was  under  six  feet  of  "bluff  deposit" — Loess — when 
found,  and  was  not  accompanied  by  other  relics.  The  place  where 
this  find  was  made  is  a  low  hill,  of  about  twenty-five  feet  in  its 
greatest  height,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  Keg  Creek,  The 
hill  was  formerly  covered  by  heavy  timber.  I  have  carefully 
studied  the  exposure  made  at  the  time  the  vessel  was  found,  and 
dug  into  the  side  of  the  hill  where  it  was  found,  and  discovered  a 
■  few  bits  of  burned  clay  There  are  no  earthworks  within  a  mile 
of  this  place  known  to  me,  though  fiint  chips  and  stray  bite  of 
po'ctery  are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  the  bluffs.  I  will,  if  you 
desire,  furnish  you  notes  of  our  work  from  time  to  time. 

Respectfully,  S.  V.  Proodftt. 

OiiENWoOD,  Iowa.  ■■ 


THE  ANCIENT  £0TT£HY  MAKSBS. 
To  On  BdUor  of  the  Amerioctn  Antiquarian : 

The  Mound  Builders,  the  authors  of  the  great  mounds  of  Ohio, 
Illinois,  and  elsewhere,  had  advanced  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree in  civilization,  inasmuch  as  they  had  a  regular  form  of 
government,  lived  mainly  on  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  had 
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begun  to  cultivate,  at  least,  a  taete  for  the  imitation  of  nature  in 
harmony  and  graceful  pose,  Bculptnred  from  the  hardest  stone. 
Some  of  these  cnriouB  relics  in  our  collections  are  made  from  the 
hardest  and  most  obdurate  quartz,  homstone,  granite  and  jasper, 
and  were  the  work  of  years,  perhaps  the  major  part  of  a  life- 
time, in  their  completion. 

Along  with  the  Monnd  Builders  were  another  ingenious  and 
agricultural  race,  who  were  not  such  great  mound  builders,  nei- 
ther did  they  sculpture  such  beautiful  things  from  stone,  but 
their  imitative  genius  is  wonderfully  shown  in  the  manufacture 
of  euriouB  pottery.  They  were,  in  fact,  masters  of  the  ceramic 
art.  Perhaps  we  have  very  few  modem  artists  to-day  that 
could  equal  these  ancient  pottery  makers  in  taste,  skill,  curious 
design,  and  wonderful  imi^tion  of  nature.  Birds,  beasts,  fishes, 
even  the  shells  on  the  river  shore  have  an  exact  counterpart  even 
in  their  domestic  utensils.  While  digging  in  one  of  these  pot- 
tery mounds  in  Missouri,  we  unearthed  a  large  tortoise.  We 
thought  it  was  alive,  and  seizing  it  to  cast  in  the  woods  for  its 
liberty,  we  were  suddenly  surprised  to  find  our  tortoise  waa  an 
earthen  vessel  in  that  shape.  In  the  same  mound  we  uncovered 
a  huge  shell,  the  single  valve  of  a  Unio.  Closer  inspection 
revealed  that  it  was  a  perfect  earthen  vessel.  Following,  there 
came  a  perfect  fish,  exhibiting,  to  our  astonishment,  the  scales, 
fine,  and  peculiarities  of  that  species  of  fish  in  detail. 

When  I  walk  around  in  my  collection  of  thousands  of  the 
implements,  ornaments  and  tools  of  the  people  of  the  stone  age, 
and  see  their  skill,  genius,  and  wonderful  patience  to  manufacture 
articles  for  their  comfort  and  use  solely  of  stone,  I  cannot  help 
wondering  what  their  appearance  was.  I  took  from  a  mound ' 
in  Missouri  a  pipe  of  hard  sandstone,  the  bowl  of  which  is  carved 
to  represent  a  splendid  human  head,  on  the  cheeks  of  which  is 
depicted  a  beard,  almost  precisely  similar  to  the  beard  depicted 
on  the  face  in  the  sculptures  of  the  ancient  Assyrians  in  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh,  as  given  by  Layard. 

These  ancient  people  suddenly  disappeared,  leaving  behind 
them  a  wonderful  record  in  stone  and  pottery.  Their  only  life- 
work  are  found  in  their  mounds,  graves,  and  in  the  relics  scat- 
tered about  the  vicinity  of  their  habitations. 

It  is  the  archflsologist's  pleasant  duty  to  gather  up  these  bits 
of  history,  scraps  though  they  be.  A  publication  like  the  Akti- 
QUABiAN,  if  properly  encouraged  by  those  interested  in  these 
matters,  might  b«  a  medium  of  exchange  of  ideas,  suggested  by 
real  work  in  the  field.  Short  accounts  of  discoveries  of  interest 
would  be  really  welcomed  and  of  value. 

Ottbbvilm,  iu.,  Oct  7, 1880.  Wm.  McAdams. 
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WISGOf<BIK  COPPKE  FIKDB  AND  LAKE  DWBLUNOB. 

A  copper  implement  was  lately  diecovered  on  a  little  flat  in 
Brough  diBtrict  (range  1  east,  township  22,  Bsction  2),  in  Farm- 
ington,  Waap&cca  county.  In  shape  it  strongly  resembleB  a 
chopping-knife.  In  size  it  is  SJ  inches  long,  one  inch  wide,  and 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  How  was  it  intended  to  be 
osedt 

A  copper  spear  seven  Inches  long,  with  a  socket  for  receiving 
a  shaft,  in  perfect  preservation,  was  picked  np  in  the  spring  c% 
1880,  on  the  beach  of  a  lakelet  sontli  of  Bice  Lake,  by  a  Mr. 
Leonard.  It  had  evidently  been  lost  in  the  water,  and  thrown  np 
on  the  shore  by  waves.  At  least  a  hundred  of  the  coppers  in  the 
state  collection  in  the  Wisconsin  Capitol  at  Madison,  have  been 
likewise  met  with  on  the  banks  of  lakes.  The  fact  of  their 
being  discovered  in  such  situations  tends  to  confirm  the  theory 
that  pile  houses  or  lake  dwellings  were  as  common  in  prehistoric 
eras  in  America,  as  in  any  transatlantic  region.  No  inter-com- 
mnnication  need  be  supposed  between  sea-severed  tribes.  Nature 
itself  would  teach  peoples  aiming  at  a  similar  end,  and  having 
the  same  means  at  command,  to  employ  the  same  means. 

In  1831,  Schoolcraft,  then  Indian  agent  in  Mackinaw,  was 
ordered,  with  Lieut.  Clary  and  some  forty  men,  to  explore  the 
region  south  of  the  river  St.  Croix.  On  the  6tb  of  August  they 
found  the  trading  house  (no  doubt  a  stockade)  at  Lake  Chetek, 
burned.  Now  Chetek  is  only  about  a  dozen  miles  from  the 
rain  which  I  explored,  and  have  been  describing. 

A  pipe  just  presented  to  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society, 
was  exhumed  in  Waupacca  county  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  was  found  in  digging  a 
well.  It  is  of  red  pipestone,  similar  to  that  met  with  in  Brown 
coonty,  Wis.,  which  is  of  a  more  dull  red  than  the  Minnesota 
variety.  J.  D.  BpTLBH. 

UAtiiBoii,  wis. 

THB  RAPID  FOBUmO  OF  B0CE-8TBATAB  CS  OREOOH. 

Permit  me  to  ask  a  question.  I  see  it  often  stated  that  relics 
of  old  races  are  found  at  a  certain  depth  below  tlie  surface  of  the 
earth,  with  the  strata  apparently  undisturbed  above  them,  and 
the  conclusion  is  that  they  have  lain  there  long  enou^  for  the 
strata  to  form  above  them.  Is  this  necessarily  so  ?  Do  strata 
never  join  after  having  once  been  broken  %  Several  years  of 
iny  life  were  spent  on  a  farm  in  the  Walla  Walla  valley  in  this 
territory.     On  that  farm  were  alkKli  flats,  beneath  which  lay  a 
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black  alkali  rock,  from  one  to  five  or  six  inches  in  thickness,  ao 
hard  that  it  iB  impoaeible,  when  more  than  about  an  inch  thick  to 
dig  through  it  with  eimpiy  a  spade,  but  a  pick  is  alee  necessary. 
It  is  usually  from  three  inches  to  two  feet  below  the  surface' of 
the  ground.  Many  a  rod  have  I  dug  through  it  with  a  pick. 
Yet  such  is  its  nature,  that  when  a  hole  is  dug  through  it,  and 
the  alkali  rock  removed,  that  it  will  join  itself  togeuier  again 
in  a  few  years,  unless  the  space  broken  is  very  large,  and  it  is 
uncovered.  I  have  often  seen  the  alkali  rock  forming  on  the 
edges  of  open  ditches,  and  have  dug  through  the  same  place 
with  a  pick,  the  second  time. 

Some  persons  finding  a  relic  beneath  this  rock  might  infer 
that  it  was  hundreds  of  years  old,  and  yet  they  might  be  mis- 
taken. Rotten  timber  has  been  found  beneath  this  layer,  which 
was  placed  there  since  the  country  was  settled,  about  forty-five 
years  ago. 

Now,  are  there  no  other  strata  which  thus  unite  after  being 
once  broken  ?  I  acknowledge  my  ignorance,  but  when  I  have 
read  of  the  situation  of  some  relics  beneath  some  unbroken 
strata,  and  supposed  to  be  many  thousand  years  old,  my  knowl- 
edge of  this  rock  has  made  me  wonder  whether  some  of  the 
strata  might  not  join  together  in  a  few  hundred  or  two  thousand 
years.     Will  some  one  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  i 

Bkokouibh,  Ubsou  Co.,  WuhiDgtoD  Ter.  M.  Eells. 


To  Oia  ScUtcr  of  tlu  Amrriaan  Anti^uartan : 

Zizania  aquatica,  L.,  Indian  rice,  wild  rice,  Canada  rice, 
water  oats,  rolle  avoine  of  the  French  settlers,  grows  on  the 
borders  and  shallows  of  our  fresh  water  rivers  and  lakes  in 
eastern  MassachusettA ;  on  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers,  par- 
ticularly luxuriant  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  falls,  even  twelve 
feet  high.  (Gould.)  It  grows  abundantly  on  the  borders  of 
the  small  lakes  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin, in  water  from  two  to  five,  and  sometimes  even  nine  feet 
deep.  (Klippart.)  It  is  also  found  wild  in  all  of  the  southern 
states. 

The  columns  or  stalks  are  from  three  to  twelve  feet  long.  The 
panish  or  head  is  large,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  the  lower  branches 
staminate  and  the  upper  pistillate.  When  the  pollen  is  shed,  it 
rifles  to  impregnate  the  pistillate  flowers.  It  is  an  annual,  and 
flowers  in  July  or  Anguflt  in  the  northern  states.  The  seeds  are 
blackish,  smooth,  various,  cylindrical,  about  one-half  inch  long, 
very  deciduous,  falling  from  the  plant  when  ripe  at  the  slightest 
shake.     Within  they  are  white  and  farinaceous. 
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The  uortlieni  Indiana  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  between  the 
Miseissippi  and  Lake  Stiperior,  gather  the  seed  by  pushing  a 
canoe  between  the  etalks,  and  beating  the  heads  over  the  boat. 
An  acre  of  rice  is  said  to  be  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  an  acre  of 
wheat  in  nntriment,  and  the  grain,  whether  eaten  dry,  roasted, 
or  otherwise  cooked,  is  esteemed  palatable.  Father  Hennepin, 
in  1680,  on  his  journey  to  and  along  the  Mississippi,  ate  it,  and 
prononnceB  "these  oats  better  and  more  wholesome  than  rice." 
its  fruit  ie  in  universal  use  by  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  north- 
west. Jonathan  Carver,  in  1784,  penetrated  the  western  coun- 
try, and  pronounced  this  rice  "the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  that  country."  Gen.  Verplanck,  a 
commissioner  to  the  Chippewa  Indians,  pronounces  it  better 
than  southern  rice,  the  kernels  being  lai^r,  and  its  flavor  better. 
When  boiled  and  stewed,  and  left  to  cool,  it  forme,  he  says,  a 
consistent  mass,  like  good  wheat  bread,  and  more  nutritious.  It 
forme  the  main  reliance  of  the  Indians  during  the  winter 
months  for  their  sustenance.  Prof.  Kandall,  of  Cincinnati,  aleo 
considers  this  grain  superior  in  taste  and  far  more  nutritious 
than  southern  rice. 

Finkerton,  long  ago,  said  that  this  plant  seemed  deaigned  by 
nature  to  become  the  bread-corn  of  the  north,  and  Professor 
Bennett  says:  "It  has  all  the  natural  capabilities  to  become  a 
valuable  com.  We  find,  however,  no  instance  of  its  cultivation 
as  a  com  crop,  although  it  was  planted  in  England  as  early  as 
1791.  It  is  probable  that  the  difficulty  of  harvesting  will  offset 
other  advantages;  an  Indian  eqnaw  will  gather  up  five  to  ten 
bushels  a  day.  The  deciduous  nature  of  the  seed  is  also  a  bar- 
rier to  its  ciilture." 

The  first  mention  of  this  wild  rice  is  probably  by  the  North- 
men, abont  1006,  at  Nop,  euppoeed  by  Prof.  Koper  to  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  Taunton,  Mass.  "They  found  there  upon  the  land 
self-sown  fields  of  wheat;  there,  where  the  ground  wae  low,  but 
oats  there  when  it  rose  somewhat."  (Voyages  of  the  Northmen 
to  America,  Penn'a  Soc.  ed.,  p.  51.) 

This  plant  is  said  by  Gould  to  be  especially  adapted  for  soil- 
ing, and  to  be  harvested  with  as  little  trouble  as  hay  can  be  from 
the  salt  marshes  from  which  it  is  taken.  Wlierever  cows  do  get 
a  chance  to  feed  on  it,  he  says,  they  show  its  value  in  the  in- 
creased flow  and  the  increased  richness  of  their  milk.  Bigelow, 
in  his  Plants  of  Boston,  saye  that  "horses  appear  to  be  fond  of 
it,  and  no  plant  now  employed  as  forage  offers  a  larger  crop." 
Elliot  says  its  leaves  are  succulent  and  eaten  with  avidity  by 
stock  of  all  descriptions.  In  Savannah,  under  the  name  of 
wild  oats,  it  is  used  almost  exclvuively  during  the  summer  season 
as  green  fodder  for  their  cows  and  horses.     A  Mr.  Gazzo,  of  La 
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Fonrche,  La.,  says  stock  of  every  deacription  art  fond  of  it 
when  green  or  cured  as  hay.  The  fiist  settlers  in  Louisiana 
called  it  Jolle  avoine.  It  will  yield  two  crops  a  year  of  good 
hay. 

It  is  spoken  of  in  the  Gardener't  Chronicle,  Ang.  1,  1S74, 
under  the  heading  of  "new  material  for  paper." 

Zizania  latifotia,  Nance, syn,  Hydropymm  latifolium,  Griseb, 
is  the  "£aw-Bun"  of  China.  It  is  found  in  lakes  of  Amoor, 
Manchuria,  China  and  Japan.  From  Dr.  Nance  we  learn  that 
the  solid  base  of  the  stem  forms  a  very  choice  vegetable,  largely 
used  in  China,  where  it  is  cnltivated. 

Trusting  these  hastily  gathered  facts  may  prove  of  interest:, 
Very  truly  joura,         e.  Lewis  S-rnRravAUT. 

80.  FauiuiOHAif,  Hub.,  Oob  IS.  1S80.  * 


NEST   OF   FLIHT   BKLIC8. 
To  fha  XSitor  of  Ifii  Amtritan  AtM^ttartan : 

Dear  Sir :  The  cache  to  which  I  referred  was  discovered  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Ed.  Witman,  two  miles  west  of  Centreville, 
Montgomery  Co.,  O.  The  ground  which  (at  the  point  where  the 
discovery  was  made),  is  slightly  elevated,  had  been  so  far  re- 
duced by  long-continued  culture  that  finally  the  plow  crashed 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  pile  with  a  racket  and  jingle 
quite  startling  to  the  young  plowman.  A  glance,  however, 
revealed  the  rather  interesting  cause.  I  happened  very  oppor- 
tunely to  pass  through  the  neighborhood  a  few  days  after  the 
discovery,  when  my  attention  was  directed  to  it.  The  deposit 
contained  six  hundred  and  twenty-one  (621)  perfect  specimens, 
exclusive  of  some  two  dozen  that  were  broken  by  the  plow.  As 
usual  in  such  cases,  they  are  all  plain,  or  of  the  leaf  form,  hut 
remarkably  symmetrical.  The  material  is  a  brownish  black 
chert  In  length  they  range  from  two  to  five  inches.  The  form 
of  a  la^  percentage  of  them  is  oval,  terminating  in  a  sharp 
apex.  There  are  very  few  narrow  ones,  and  these  are  uniformly 
the  longest.  They  were  placed  in  the  ^und,  edge  up,  which 
was  the  cause  of  so  many  broken  ones.  The  weight  of  the  entire 
batch  of  perfect  specimens  is  forty-five  (45)  pounds. 

Some  years  ago,  a  few  dozen  of  these  objects  were  turned  up 
by  the  plow  a  short  distance  from  the  large  deposit.  They  were 
piled  up  on  a  stump,  where  they  were  subsequently  found  by 
the  "boys,"  who  fully  appreciated  their  value  as  "missiles." 

AiBXAKDKBSVmLl,  O.  S.  H.  BiNKLBY. 
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"  PREOLACIAL    MAN, 

To  Ott  Editor  0/  l>u  Antmitan  AntiqimHtm : 

Will  you  give  rae  space  for  a  britl:'  note  in  regard  to  the  ver}' 
interesting  paper  in  the  October  number  of  the  Antiquaeian, 
by  Miss  Babbitt,  The  question  of  the  existence  of  pre-  or 
inter-glacial  man  in  America  is  of  first  importance,  and  every 
fact  which  bears  upon  the  qnestion  should  be  moat  carefully 
scrutinized.  The  "find"  of  quartz  flakes,  etc,  described  in  the 
paper,  was  "at  the  base  of  a  gentle  slope  which  intersects  both 
the  level  surface  of  the  terrace  proper  and  the  steeper  terrace 
bank."  The  flakes  also  were  found  to  "lie  upon  a  bed  of  soil, 
of  the  same  character  with  that  above."  Is  it  not  pretty  evi- 
dent from  these  facts  that  the  articles  originally  constituted  a 
surface  deposit,  which  has  been  covered  by  a  land  slide,  or  by 
some  equivalent  means,  perhaps  the  uprooting  of  a  tree  growing 
on  the  slope  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  conditions  of  deposit  pro- 
hibit UB  from  viewing  it  as  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  man 
at  or  near  the  time  of  the  glacial  epoch.  R, 


EDITORIAL. 


f^stY^. 


THE  DISCOVERIES  AT  OLYMPIA. 

Olympia,  the  scene  of  the  explorations  wJiich  have  been  carried 
on  under  the  Prussian  Government,  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing localities  in  all  Greece,  It  is  the  place  where  the  Olympian 
games  were  celebrated,  and  where  the  earliest  specimens  of  nude 
art  and  architecture  are  found.  Iti  fact,  the  Hellenic  race  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  their  history  here,  for  the  dates  of  all 
events  are  counted  from  the  era  of  the  Olympic  games,  which 
began  in  776  B.  C,  and  their  earliest  distinctive  cultus  appeared 
then.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  prehistoric  cultus  which,  during 
the  mythic  age,  had  made  considerable  advance.  An  oracle  of 
Jupiter  was  there  long  before  the  era  of  the  Olympic  games, 
and  it  is  said  that  even  the  games  themselves  were  played  there 
by  gods  and  men.  The  nrst  cultus  which  exised  here  was 
Pelasgian,  but  the  Doric  migration  introduced  the  distinctively 
Greek  or  Hellenic  art. 

The  destruction  of  Olympia  occurred  about  the  time  of  the 
cessation  of  the  Olympic  games  in  the  year  395  A.  D.  In  the 
same  year  the  Goths,  with  Alaric  at  their  head,  invaded  the 
palaces  and  temples,  melted  down  such  bronze  statutes  as  the 
Christian  iconoclasts  had  left,  and  destroyed  the  villages  and 
cities. 
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Silence  and  obacnritj  settled  down  upon  Olympia,  and  the 
very  site  was  forgotten.  The  first  to  discover  the  spot  was  an 
Eo^lish  traveler,  who,  in  1766,  looked  down  from  the  mountain 
and  beheld  the  works  of  art  buried  among  the  ovei^rowlng 
forests.  In  1829  the  work  of  exploring  the  site  was  undertaken 
nnder  the  French,  and  many  valuable  treasures  were  discovered. 
In  1861  Ernest  Curlius,  the  eminent  historian,  ui^d  the  German 
Government  to  undertake  the  exploration,  but  the  work  was 
delayed  until  1876.  It  was  then  begun,  and  about  $40,U00  has 
been  spent  annually  by  that  government,  the  statues  and  works 
of  art  being,  however,  left  the  Greeks,  and  only  casts  being  taken 
by  the  Germans. 

Among  the  works  which  have  been  brought  to  light  from  the 
ruins  of  this  ancient  city,  the  most  interesting  to  the  archaeolo- 
gist are  the  buildings,  about  forty  of  which  have  been  discovered, 
tbe  statues,  and  especially  the  memorials  of  the  ancient  games. 

The  buildings  enumerated  are  the  Stadion,  the  treasure  houses, 
the  terrace  of  the  Zanes,  the  Metron,  the  Exedra,  the  Heraion, 
the  Phillipeion,  the  Gymnasium,  the  Hippodrome  and  especially 
the  Temple  of  Zeus. 

The  ruins  of  these  difFerent  buildings  have  been  uncovered, 
and  many  interesting  points  in  their  architecture  and  ornamenta- 
tion are  observed  j  but  the  most  interesting  point  is  the  relative 
situation  of  the  buildings.  They  were  in  close  proximity.  The 
iUtar  of  Zens,  the  Stadion  and  die  Hippodrome  were  closely 
connected  by  a  road  running  from  the  northwest  gate  of  the 
altis  to  the  altar  of  Zeus  and  to  the  agora  or  square.  This 
altar  stood  in  the  center  of  the  sacred  enclosure,  between  the 
three  done  peripteral  temples  of  Zeus,  Hera  and  Rhea.  Of 
these  three  temples  that  of  Zeus  was  by  far  the  largest  and  the 
most  splendid.  It  was  built  as  early  as  570  B.  C.  and  was 
finished  six  years  after  the  Parthenon.  The  material  was  a  hard 
porous,  sand-colored  Tufa,  but  this  being  stuccoed,  had  the 
appearance  of  marble.  The  style  was  Doric,  and  a  pnrer  form 
of  the  art  than  that  found  in  the  Parthenon. 

The  temple  stood  upon  a  stylobate,  or  platform,  ascended  by 
three  steps,  which  rested  upon  a  solid  basis  of  stone-work.  It 
was  peripteral  (surrounded  by  columns),  having  six  columns  in 
front  and  thirteen  columns  on  the  side.  The  columns  were 
thirty-four  feet  four  inches  in  height  and  seven  feet  three  inches 
in  diameter.  The  building,  which  was  two  hundred  and  ten 
feet  three  inches  long  and  sixty-six  feet  five  inches  high  and 
ninety  feet  eleven  inches  wide,  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
namely,  the  pronaos,  with  the  corresponding  posticum  at  either 
end,  and  the  cella  between  them,  which  was  entered  by  the 
great  eastern  door. 
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The  cella  was  divided  into  s  nave  and  Bide  aieles  by  two  rows 
of  seven  colutntiB  each,  which  supported  galleriee.  A  low 
wall  divided' the  middle  aiele  from  the  side  aisle,  and  a  gate 
between  the  columns  of  the  west  end  prevented  an  approach 
too  near  the  image  of  the  god,  which  stood  at  the  back  of  the 
eanctiiary  opposite  the  door  of  the  entrance.  This  temple  at 
Olympia  has  been  compared  to  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  but 
was  in  many  respects  inferior.  It  stood  in  a  valley  surrounded 
by  a  grove  of  trees,  the  altis,  while  the  Parthenon  was  raised 
upon  the  Acropolis,  and  was  visible  from  a  great  distance.  It 
was  built  in  the  doric  style  by  a  native  artist.  It  contained  the 
celebrated  Cryselephantine  statue  of  Zeus,  which  has  been 
described  by  Pauaanias  as  according  to  the  testimony  of  antiquity 
the  greatest  marvel  of  art.  This  splendid  image,  with  the  throne 
and  base,  was  forty  feet  in  height.  It  is  said  to  have  com- 
pletely realized  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  well-known  epithet, 
"Father  of  Gods  and  men,  suggesting  mingled  power  and 
benignity."  No  trace  has  been  discovered  of  the  statue,  as  the 
material  out  of  which  it  was  constructed  was  perishable.  Within 
510  years  of  the  time  of  Phidias,  its  maker,  it  had  to  be  repaired, 
the  gold  and  ivory  plates  of  which  it  was  formed  having  sepa- 
rated from  the  core  of  wood  beneath.  In  Ceesar's  time  it  waa 
struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  but  was  destroyed,  when  the  building 
was  burned  by  fire  in  the  days  of  Theodosius. 

Of  the  Btatnes  found,  the  Hermes,  with  the  infant  Dionysus, 
by  Praxiteles,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable.  Pausanias  de- 
scribes this  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Itinerary.  The  identical  group 
described  by  Pausanias  seventeen  hundred  years  before,  was 
discovered  in  1877.  It  was  mutilated,  both  arms  being  broken 
o£F,  and  both  legs  a  little  below  the  knee;  but  the  trunk  was 
unharmed,  and  the  matchless  head  was  without  a  scratch. 
The  right  arm  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  and  the  left  arm 
complete,  were  afterwards  (1878)  discovered.  This  arm,  which 
still  bore  the  torso  of  the  infant,  rested  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
over  which  fell  to  the  ground  in  rich  folds  the  mantle  on  which 
the  child  rested.  A  cast  of  this  statue  is  now  in  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  The  worship  of  Dionysus  originated 
with  the  Thracians,  but  afterwards  received  from  oriental 
religions  many  foreign  elements.  He  was  one  of  the  native 
deities  whose  worship  became  almost  universal.  The  old  myth  is 
full  of  anthropomorphic  symbolism.  Zeus  (the  supreme  power), 
begets  by  Demeter  (or  earth)  a  daughter,  Persephone,  the  world 
of  V  egetation.  While  she  is  still  young  and  fair  she  is  borne 
down  by  Hades  (death)  to  the  gloom  of  the  Under  world.  She 
becomes  a  mother  by  her  own  father,  and  gives  birth  to  Zagreus 
(or  animal  nature),  whose  highest  form  is  savage  man.     Zagreus. 
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excitee  the  jealousy  of  the  Titans  (the  destructive  forces  of  na- 
ture), who  rend  him  by  piecemeal  and  devour  all  but  his  heart, 
which  is  carried  to  Zeus.  Zeus  vowing  vengeance  against  the 
the  Titans,  devours  the  heart  and  concieals  it  in  hie  thigh.  lu 
due  time  the  child  Dionysus  is  bom  and  delivered  by  its  father 
to  Hermes,  who  carrriee  it  to  its  earth-nnrsee,  the  nymphs  of 
Nysa.  Dionysus,  the  God  of  Wine,  the  offspring  of  the  highest 
power  of  nature  in  all  its  successive  phases,  is  entrusted  to 
the  messenger  of  the  gods  to  be  conveyed  to  the  earth,  where 
he  is  to  dwell  and  be  a  god.  Thus  did  mythology  and  poetry 
combine  to  celebrate  the  powers  of  nature  in  all.  Praxiteles, 
talcing  advantage  of  the  myth,  has  embodied  the  whole  of  these 
strange  personifications  in  the  statue,  which  has  been  exhumed. 

The  most  beautiful  work  of  art  discovered  is  the  Nik^  of 
Paionios.  This  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Perkins, 
in  the  sixth  number  of  the  American  Art  Review.  It  stood  in 
front  of  the  temple  facade,  on  the  summit  of  a  shaft  formed  of 
ten  blocks  of  marble,  resting  on  an  oblong  block  of  the  same. 
Its  superiority  as  a  work  of  art  makes  it  difficult  to  be  believed 
that  it  was  by  this  artist,  but  it  is  true  to  the  northern  school  of 
art,  showing  the  realism  of  that  school.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
pieces  of  statuary  of  Paionios  which  attained  to  the  merit  of  the. 
works  of  the  real  masters  of  Greece. 

The  illustratioDB  of  the  games  found  at  Olympia  are  given  by 
the  groups  of  statuary  whi^  were  placed  on  the  front  gate  of  the 
t«mple  of  Zeus.  This  was  sculptured  by  Paionios,  and  repre- 
sented the  chariot  race  between  Pelops  and  Oinomaos,  King  of 
Pisa.  They  were  described  by  Pausauias,  and  have  been  re- 
stored from  the  description.  All  of  the  twenty-one  figures 
belonging  to  this  group  nave  been  discovered,  although  ten  of 
the  male  figures  are  headless,  and  all  are  more  or  less  mutilated, 
but  are  sufficiently  perfect  for  purposes  of  identification. 

The  myth  is  that  Oinomaos  had  been  warned  that  his  daughter 
Hippodamia  should  marry.  He  obliged  her  suitors  to  race  with 
him  on  condition  that  those  who  failed  should  forfeit  their  lives. 
Thirteen  had  perished  when  Pelops  had  obtained  from  Posu- 
diem  his  golden  car  and  winged  coursers,  and,  entering  the  list, 
gained  an  easy  victory.  This  is  the  story  which  the  artist  has 
illustrated  by  the  group  on  the  gable  end  of  the  temple,  and  the 
figures  have  nearly  all  been  identified  as  representing  the  per- 
Bonee  of  the  myth. 

The  Olympic  games  differed  from  the  Pythian,  the  Nemean 
and  the  Isthmian,  in  that  only  equestrian  and  gymnastic  com- 
petitors were  allowed.  They  were  celebrated  by  athletes,  who 
underwent  ten  months'  training,  but  who  appeared  before  the 
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Judges  (Hellanodikoi),  and  were  obliged  to  swear  before  the 
statute  of  Zeus  Horkioe  that  thej  were  guiltless  of  all  murder, 
dishonesty  and  impiety.  Despite  these  oaths  there  were  instances 
of  perjury,  and,  as  a  punishment,  heavy  fines  were  imposed, 
and  the  money  spent  upon  bronze  statues  called  Zanee,  which 
were  erected  near  the  treasure  houses. 

A  terrace  has  been  discovered  on  which  stood  the  statues 
called  Zanes,  which  were  erected  with  the  money  of  the  per- 
jured athletes,  and  the  pedestals  and  colossal  foot,  and  some 
thunder  bolts,  have  been  identified  as  belonging  to  the  statues. 
An  inscription  on  a  bronze  plate  belonging  to  the  statue  of  an 
athlete  has  also  been  deciphered. 

The  racing  was  either  with  Quadriga — four-horse  chariots,  or 
Biga — two-horse  chariots.  At  times  women  were  admitted,  and 
it  IB  remarkable  that  the  inscription  concerning  Kyniska,  the 
daughter  of  Archidamos,  the  king  of  Spain,  the  first  one  who 
gained  a  victory,  has  been  found  at  Olympia,  corresponding  to . 
the  description  of  Paueanias,  who  says  tiat  a  Quadriga,  with  the 
effigy  of  the  Princess,  stood  in  the  pronaos  of  the  temple  of  the 
Zeus. 

These  various  particulars  concerning  the  Olympian  games 
have  been  remarkably  illustrated  by  other  discoveries.  The 
picture  of  tlie  judges  is  found  in  a  bas-relief  on  a  cippus,  found 
at  Chiensi;  the  crowning  of  an  athlete  is  also  traced  in  the 
ornamentation  of  a  vase  in  the  collection  of  the  Due  de  Lnynes; 
the  marble  seat  of  an  Agotbete  has  been  found  at  Athens,  the 
picture  of  a  charioteer  is  seen  in  a  (rrseco-Etmscan  vase,  and 
other  monuments;  but  nowhere  haVe  the  illustratione  been  so 
complete  as  in  Olympia,  and  especially  in  the  Temple  of  Zeus. 
The  statues  referred  to  are  colossal,  twenty-one  in  number,  and 
were  arranged  originally  on  the  west  pediment  of  the  temple, 
with  Zeus,  as  a  judge  of  the  battle,  in  the  middle,  and  the  two 
river  gods,  Alpheiros  and  Kladeos  in  the  outer  angles.  Beside 
these,  an  altar  stood  before  the  temple,  on  which  the  hecatomb 
or  offering  of  one  hundred  oxen  was  made,  on  the  fifth  day  of 
the  games.  A  roadway,  along  which  the  deputies  of  the  Hel- 
lenes drove  in  sacred  procession  in  their  magnificent  chariots, 
led  to  this  altar,  and  to  the  temple.  The  space  around  the  ' 
temple  was  filled  with  the  statues  of  the  victors  in  the  games. 
In  fact  the  place  abounded  with  the  monuments  of  the  games. 
The  statues  were  many  of  them  made  of  bronze,  and  these  were 
melted  down  by  the  Goths,  and  other  monuments  were  removed 
and  placed  in  the  walls  for  defense,  during  the  times  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  yet  enough  remain  to  make  the  record  well- 
nigh  complete. 

Not  only  this,  but  many  other  points  in  Greek  archeeology 
have  been  fully  illustrated. 
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The  vanoos  stories  of  Greek  mythology  are  here  embodied  in 
statuary  and  sculpture.  The  works  of  mauy  known  and  unknown 
artists  have  been  brought  to  light,  showing  both  the  skill  of 
these  old  masters  as  it  has  never  been  shown  before,  and  at  the 
game  time  exhibiting  in  their  expressive  attitudes  and  in  their 
artistic  lines  the  mythologic  conceptions  which  there  prevailed. 
On  the  east  pediment  of  the  temple  was  a  group  which  illus- 
trated the  story,  of  the  centaurs  and  the  wedding-feast  of  Peiri- 
thoos.  In  this  ^>3Up  the  centaurs  are  seen  carrying  off  the 
women,  and  the  Hellenes  are  coming  to  the  rescue.  Combat- 
ants are  seen  engaged  in  strife.  Prostrate  on  the  ground  are 
female  slaves  lamenting,  and  Apollo  is  seen  intervening  in  the 
strife. 

On  the  metopes  of  both  ends  of  the  temple  the  twelve  labors 
of  Hercules  are  sculptured  in  alto  relievo.  Other  events  in 
mythology  are  also  here  illustrated.  The  whole  worship  of 
Zeus  had  its  focus  in  this  temple.  Near  it,  between  the  temple 
and  the  Heraion,  was  the  precinct  where  Pelops,  the  hero  and 
ancestor  of  the  Hellenes,  was  worshipped,  the  place  still  retain- 
ing the  simplicity  of  the  olden  time.  The  worship  of  Hera 
and  Apollo  also  prevailed  here.  The  discovery  of  Olympia  is 
indeed,  as  Prof.  Curtius*  says,  an  event  that  marks  an  epoch  in 
our  knowledge  of  Hellenic  antiquity. 

The  history  of  architecture  has  received  fresh  light;  the 
comparison  of  temple  architecture  in  Greece  with  that  in  other 
countries  has  been  made  easy,  and  the  whole  subject  of  the 
evolution  of  art  and  architecture  has  been  opened  to  investiga- 
tion. The  inscriptions  also  which  have  been  discovered  belong 
to  most  diverse  epochs,  and  exhibit  a  ^eat  variety  in  the  form  of 
letters,  and  hence  the  history  of  the  alphabet  receives  additional 
light.  The  connection  of  the  naturalistic  thought  and  the  relig- 
ious or  spiritual  conceptions  in  mythology  has  also  received 
fresh  iHtistration  in  the  works  of  art,  and  so  the  whole  subject 
of  history,  mythology,  art  and  architecture  of  the  early  poetical 
age  of  Greece  is  concentrated  here,  and  at  one  view  brought  to 
the  eye  of  archfeologist  and  student  together.  No  discovery  in 
the  nineteenth  century  compares  with  this  in  this  respect,  and 
many  a  year  of  science  will  be  occupied  in  gathering  the 
harvest, 

•S«e  Nortb  Americui  Review,  Decnuber,  ISSO. 
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THE   JOURNEY   OF  JACOB. 

The  International  Sunday  Sohool  LeasonB  have  again  brought 
up  the  question  of  the  location  of  Haran.*  The  Haran  of  tradi- 
tion, that  ia  Charrfe  of  Mesopotamia  beyond  the  Euphrates,  is 
upward  of  three  hundred  geographical  miles  from  the  central 
summit  of  the  Gileadite  Mountains.  It  would  take  not  a  week 
but  a  month  to  accomplish  this  journey  on  foot,  considering  the 
difficulties  of  a  route  partly  across  the  desert  and  the  additional 
circa  instance  pleaded  by  Jacob  as  an  excuse,  that  it  was  the 
breeding  season  of  the  flocks  and  it  would  be  unsafe  to  urge 
them  on  the  road.  It  would  have  been  a  physical  impossibility 
for  him  to  have  made  the  journey  in  less  time.  Yet  we  are 
told  that  Jacob  and  his  family,  including  his  wife  and  children, 
and  his  numerous  flocks,  accomplished  the  journey  in  ten  days: 
Now  one  way  to  reconcile  the  aeriptura!  account  of  the  jour- 
ney of  Jacob,  is  to  seek  for  another  location  of  the  scriptural 
Haran,  and  this  has  been  accompliahed  by  certain  travelers  who 
find  the  location  elsewhere. 

J.  L.  Porter,  in  an  account  of  a  visit  to  a  village  called 
HaYrdn  e^'Awamid,  or  Harran  of  the  Columns,  near  Damascus, 
gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  this  was  possibly  the  Haran  of  the 
scripture.  Dr.  Beke  recognized  this  and  determined  on  a  visit 
to  the  spot.  Here  he  found  everything  to  his  mind — Rebec- 
ca's well;  the  daughters  of  the  men  of  the  city,  with  their  pitch- 
ers, going  out  for  water  at  the  time  of  evening;  flocks  and 
herds;  trailing  vines  bearing  on  the  wine  of  Helboii,  and  a  dis- 
tance of  seven  days  from  the  Mount  of  Gilead.  His  conclusion 
was  thus  expressed: 

"That  Harr&n  ia  the  representative  of  the  place  of  that  name 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Genesia  as  the  residence  of  Terah 
and  his  descendants,  there  is  now  no  reasonable  ground  for 
questioning. 

"The  'AwaJ  is  the  Pharpa  of  scripture,  the  'river'  that  was 
crossed  by  the  patriarch  Jacob  when  he  fled  from  Laban.  'And 
he  rose  up,  and  passed  over  the  river,  and  sot  hts  face  toward 
the  Mount  Gilead.' 

"  At  the  time  when  the  seventy  made  their  translation  of  the 
Bible,  the  geographical  term  Mesopotamia  had  general  usage 
among  the  Greeks.  Then,  as  the  Hebrew  expression  'Aramea 
of  the  two  rivers'  had  a  sort  of  analogy  with  the  Greek  word 
meaning  '  between  two  rivers,'  they  identified  the  one  with  the 
other.  But,  on  looking  closer,  we  easily  j)erceive  that  this  term 
Mesopotamia  doea  not  go  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  in  Asia. 

*Wa  drairtbs  laota  fraiu  an  artla,f  by  J.  B.  Fiklne.pnbUEhed  in  tli«  Itidtpendent  b.  y  (b 
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"At  any  rate,  a  collective  name  for  Mesopotamia  doea  not 
exist  in  Assyrian  inscriptions,  nor  in  the  docrines  of  the  Feraian 
kings.  Why  should  it  be  otherwise  among  the  Hebrews,  who 
could  only  have  borrowed  the  name  from  its  ancient  psssessora? 

"Allowing  the  northern  one  of  the  two  rivers  to  be  Euphrates, 
where  was  the  other?  At  first  one  naturally  thinks  of  the 
Orontea,  which  is  the  largest  river  in  Syria  after  the  Euphrates; 
but  the  Oroutee  is  not  mentioned  in  ihe  Holy  Scriptures.  It 
appears,  therefore,  to  be  the  river  of  Damascus,  styled  Abana 
in  the  Bible  and  Chrysorhoes  by  the  classic  geographers.  This 
river  separates  Syria  from  Palestine,  and  everj-  traveler  going 
from  Northern  Syria  toward  the  latter  country  is  obliged  to 
cross  the  Chr}'Sorhoes.  It  is,  then,  altogether  probable  that  the 
river  traversed  by  Jacob,  before  reaching  Grilead,  was  the 
.Chrysorhoes. 

"The  distance  which  separated  the  city  of  Haran  from  Mount 
Gilead  could  be  traversed  in  seven  daysj  but  this  time  is  too 
short  for  reaching  the  Euphrates  from  Mount  Oilead,  and  much 
more  for  arriving  at  Carrhae,  a  long  way  beyond. 

"Nicolaua  of  Damascus  preserved  the  tradition  that  Abraham 
was  a  king  of  that  ^ity,  and  Justin  accepted  a  similar  tradition 
that  he  was  of  Damascus  origin. 

Whether  this  position  held  by  Mr.  Porter  and  Dr.  Beke  is 
really  the  right  one  is  an  open  question,  yet  the  problem  of 
Jacob's  journey  in  so  short  a  time  from  Haran  demands  some 
explanation,  and  we  throw  out  the  suggestion,  not  ae  oar  own, 
hut  as  one  advanced  by  others. 


The  piece  of  architecture  which  wo  present  as  a  frontispiece 
to  this  number,  is  doubtless  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers.  It 
is,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to  the  dividing 
line  of  history  which  is  marked  by  the  monument,  that  we  have 
used  the  ilhistration. 

Carlyle  has  said  that  "of  mau's  activity  and  attainment,  the 
chief  results  are  aeriform,  mystic,  and  preserved  in  tradition 
only.  If  you  den^and  sight  of  them,  they  are  nowhere  to  be 
met  with. "  But  we  maintain  that  the  events  of  history  have 
left  their  ripple  marks,  and  that  these  records  in  monuments  are 
far  from  aeriform  or  traditionary.  The  events  which  have  left 
their  traces  on  this  arch  are,  however,  not  merely  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  for  the  commemoration  of  which  it  was 
erected,  but  we  may  say  that  the  great  epochs  of  ancient  and 
modem  history  are  marked  by  it,  as  by  a  dividing  line  or  boun- 
dary sign. 
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Erected  as  it  was  bo  Boon  after  the  introduction  of  the  chris- 
tian era,  it  becomes  a  symbol  of  that  stage  of  civilization  which 
has  passed  away,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  token  of  what  was  to 
follow.  The  Aryan  race  supplanted  the  Semitic,  and,  from  this 
date,  became  the  propagators  both'  of  a  new  civilization  and  a 
new  religion.  Clasfiie  art  soon  gave  way  to  sacred  art  and  archi- 
tecture, and  even  6reek  and  Koman  culture  found  its  limits 
about  this  time.  Like  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  and  like  the  bur- 
ied cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  this  arch  represents  the 
end  of  classic  culture,  a^  the  rains  at  Olympia  mark  the  begin- 
ning, and  at  the  same  time  the  golden  candlesticks  and  the  ves- 
sels of  the  temple,  engraved  upon  its  sides,  become  to  us  the 
symbols  of  the  sacred  history,  while  its  form  and  purpose 
remind  us  of  the  secular  history  of  the  world.  It  may  also  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  few  monuments  which  have  become  me- 
morials of  the  christian  era,  which  was  already  introduced. 
The  transition  from  the  Jewish  to  the  christian  faith,  and  from 
the  pagan  idolatry  to  the  pure  spirituality  began  at  this  time, 
and  we  may  trace  the  effects  both  of  the  new  faith  and  civiliza- 
tion in  the  monuments  which  follow,  as  clearly  as  we  may  trace 
events  of  history  which  had  then  passed  in  the  monuments 
which  remain. 

The  subject  is  at  least  suggestive,  and  hence  we  give  the 
engraving  all  the  prominence  it  det 


NEW  DISCOVERIES. 


THE   UOUND    BUILDERS    IN   MINNESOTA, 

Mr.  T.  H.  Lewis,  of  the  St.  Paul  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  opened  a  mound  sometime  last  summer  near  Herman, 
Minnesota,  and  fonnd  it  to  contain  human  bones,  several  arrow- 
heads, and  pieces  of  pottery.  They  were  all  found  in  a  circle 
about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  surrounded  by  a  row  of  muscle 
shells.  The  bones  and  skull  are  very  much  decayed.  The 
mound  has  a  five  foot  raise,  with  a  circumference  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  feet.  These  aboriginal  bones  were  about  five 
feet  betow  the  surface. 


^  INDIAN   BGUCB    IN    A    MOUND.  -tX.'  '""» 

A  remarkable  mound,  containing  a  vast  number  of  human 
bones  and  Indian  relics,  was  uncovered  about  three  miles  east 
of  Lanesboro,  on  Thursday  last.  Mr.  Newell  was  plowing  on 
his  farm,  and  turned  up  a  skull,  which  he  took  to  town  and 
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exhibited  to  Dr.  D.  F.  Powell.  The  doctor  went  out  the  follow- 
mg  day,  accompanied  by  otherB,  who  assisted  in  the  excavations, 
and  as  a  result  of  their  labors  several  wagoa-loads  of  bones 
were  found,  indicating  that  the  mound  had  been  the  burial 
place  of  fully  six  hundred  human  beings.  The  bones  were  all 
of  full-grown  men,  there  being  no  remains  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, indicating  clearly  that  these  were  corpses  of  men  killed 
in  battle.  A  copper  spear-head,  harder  than  steel  of  modem 
times,  a  handsome  pipe,  and  other  articles,  were  secured  by  the 
editor  of  the  Lanesboro  Journal.  Also  many  stone  knives  and 
a  stone  maul,  of  harder  material  than  exists  in  this  vicinity, 
were  found.  Big  Fire,  grand  medicine  man  of  the  Winneba- 
gos,  says  a  great  battle  occurred  at  that  place  some  centuries 
ago,  between  the  Chippewas  and  Sioax,  the  former  coming 
out  victorious,  and  nearly  annihilating  their  enemies.  After  the 
battle  a  trench  was  dug,  and  some  six  hundred  warriors  were 
piled  therein.  Big  Fire's  version  of  the  matter  looks  very  rea- 
sonable.— Preston  (Minn.)  Jiepublican. 


V  ^NCIENT    MAN    IN   MISSOURI. 

The  finding  of  numerous  relics  of  a  buried  race,  on  an  ancient 
horizon,  from  twenty  to  thirr\'  feet  below  the  present  level  of 
country  in  Missouri  and  Kansaa  has  been  noted.  The  St.  Louis 
Republican  gives  particulars  of  another  find  of  an  unmistakable 
character  made  last  spring  in  Franklin  county,  Missouri,  by  Dr. 
K.  W.  Booth,  who  was  engaged  in  iron  mining  about  three 
miles  from  Dry  Branch,  a  station  on  the  St.  Louis  and  Santa  F^ 
railroad.  At  a  depth  of  eighteen  feet  below  the  surface  the 
miners  uncovered  a  human  skull,  with  portions  of  the  ribs,  ver- 
tebral column,  and  collar  bone.  With  them  were  found  two 
flint  arrow  heads  of  the  most  primitive  type,  imperfect  in  shape 
and  barbed.  A  few  pieces  of  charcoal  were  also  found  at  tie 
same  time  and  place.  Dr.  B<K)th  was  fully  aware  of  tlie  im- 
portance of  the  discovery  and  tried  to  preserve  everything  found, 
but  upon  touching  the  skull  it  crumbled  to  dust,  and  some  of  the 
other  bones  broke  into  small  pieces  and  partly  crumbled  away, 
but  enough  was  preserved  to  fully  establish  the  fact  that  they 
are  human  bones. 

Some  fifteen  or  twenty  days  subsequent  to  the  first  finding,  at 
a  depth  of  twenty-four  feet  below  the  surface,  other  bones  were 
found — a  thigh  bone  and  a  portion  of  the  vertebra,  and  several 
pieces  of  charred  wood,  the  bones  apparently  belonging  to  the 
first  found  skeleton.  In  both  cases  the  bones  rested  on  a  fibrous 
stratum,  suspected  at  the  time  to  be  a  fragment  of  coarse  mat- 
ting. This  lay  upon  a  floor  of  soft  but  solid  iron  ore,  which  re- 
tained the  imprint  of  the  fibers. 
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Orerl&ying  the  last  found  boneB  was  a  stratum  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  loam  or  sod,  from  two  and  s.  half  to  three  inches 
thick,  below  which  waa  a  deposit  of  red,  soft  hematite  iron  ore, 
lying  upon  two  largt)  bowlders  of  hard  ore  standing  on  edge, 
standing  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  the  upper  ends 
leaning  against  each  other,  thus  forming  a  considerable  cavity, 
which  was  £lled  with  blue  specular  and  hard  red  ore  and  clay, 
lying  upon  a  floor  of  solid  red  hematite.  It  was  in  this  cavity 
that  the  bones,  matting,  and  charred  wood  were  found,  inter- 
mixed with  ore. 

The  indications  are  that  the  filled  cavity  had  originally  been 
a  sort  of  cave,  and  that  the  supposed  matting  was  tr  ore  probably 
a  layer  of  twigs,  rushes  or  weeds,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cave  had  used  a  a  bed,  as  the  fiber  marks  cross  each  other  irreg- 
ular^. The  ore  bed  in  which  the  remains  were  found,  and  part 
of  which  seems  to  have  formed  after  the  period  of  human  occu- 
pation of  the  cave,  lies  in  the  second  (or  saccharoidal)  sandstone 
of  the  Lowey  SilaTitin.-^ScientiJia  American. 

jf.  RELICS  OF  THE  MOUND  BUILDEBB  NEAR  JOUET,  ILL. 

During  the  grading  for  the  Chicago  &  Strawn  railroad,  four 
miles  up  the  river  from  Wilmington,  a  bank  or  mound  of  stiff, 
clayey  6and,-about  forty  feet  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  in  height, 
was  cut  into  by  the  graders,  and  skeletons,  pieces  of  pottery,  and 
copper  implemerats  were  found.  The  skeletons  which  have 
been  unearthed  are  in  a  poor  state  of  preservation,  the  largest 
and  hardest  bones  only  being  found.  On  each  side  of  the  skel- 
etons, near  where  the  ears  were,  were  found  pieces  of  copper 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness,  and  these,  it  is  supposed, 
were  used  as  ear-ornaments  or  ear-rings  by  the  ancient  owners 
of  the  skulls.  By  the  side  of  the  skeleton,  or  rather  where  the 
skeleton  was,  belonging  to  this  skull,  was  found  a  large  kettle 
containing  several  fiint  arrow  heads  and  a  copper  blade.  The 
blade  is  about  four  inches  in  length  and  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
neea,  tapering  toward  the  edge  from  the  center.  The  vases 
seem  to  have  been  made  of  pounded  shells  mixed  with  blue 
clay.  Some  of  the  vasee  are  ornamented  by  scroll  work  nearly 
the  same  as  the  engravings  on  the  outside  of  water-cases,  and 
others  by  fancy  but  regular  indentures.  Dr.  E.  E.  Willard  has 
in  his  possession  one,  about  five  inches  in  its  greatest  diameter, 
four  inches  high,  and  four  inches  through  the  top,  with  places 
on  the  sides  showing  where  the  handles  had  been.  Most  of  the 
skeletons  are  found  at  a  depth  of  five  or  six  feet,  lying  face 
downward,  with  the  face  toward  the  northwest  Pieces  of 
burnt  red  clay,  varying  in  shape  and  size,  and  placed  about 
eight  inches  apart,  surrouud  each  skeleton. 

JoLntT,  la,  Oct  22. 
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GOLD  ORNAMENTS  IN  TEHUANTEPKC.        ■A^l~i^M) 

A  very  interesting  collection  of  aome  finely  wronght  gold 
ornamentB.waa  recently  fonnd  near  the  village  of  Tehuantepec, 
The  find  conBiBte  of  a  dozen  golden  statuettes,  ear  ringe,  lip 
rings,  and  many  eiiriously  wrought  golden  tortoises.     A  large 

f olden  tablet,  curiously  engraved  with  fantastic  figures  and 
ieroglyphs,  probably  being  a  history  of  the  treasure  and  the 
cause  of  its  being  buried,  and  some  omameute  of  copper,  uten- 
sils and  vases  of  artistic  form,  beautifully  paiuted,  and  a  cup 
whose  handle  represented  the  paw  of  a  cat,  beautifully  executed, 
and  some  hocebts  of  mussell  shells  were  also  found. 

The  treasure  was  covered  by  a  mound,  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
lay  the  remains  of  a  skeleton,  which  was  evidently  very  ancient, 
as  the  bones  at  the  first  touch  fell  to  pieces.  The  treasure  is 
supposed  to  belong  to  a  Zapitete  or  chief,  who  was  probably  de- 
posited in  his  grave  long  before  the  Spanish  conquest. 

Unfortunately  the  largest  part  of  the  finely-wrought  orna- 
ments was  taken  to  a  jeweler  and  thrown  into  a  melting  pot 
and  reduced  to  gold,  the  gold  being  unalloyed  and  nearly  pure, 
the  value  proving  to  be  about  $1000.  A  small  golden  statuette, 
supposed  to  represent  the  king,  and  a  golden  tortoise,  a  lip  ring, 
and  a  few  other  articles  have  been  recovered,  and  are  now  in 
the  museum  in  Berlin,  Germany. 


[  ALEUTIAN  MUMMIES. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  San  Francisco,  California,  has 
been  made  the  recipient  of  a  couple  of  mummies  from  a 
cave  in  the  island  of  Kagamil,  one  of  the  Aleutian  islands. 
These  mummies  are  supposed  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
cave  in  1756,  about  the  time  when  the  Russians  were  first 
seen  by  the  natives.  They  are  interesting,  as  they  contain 
relics  indicating  the  handiwork  of  the  Innuits  before  they  were 
influenced  by  civilization.  No  implements  whatever  were  found 
about  them.  ^_________ 

r  fAGAN  JJtIAOES  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  large  statue  of  sandstone,  nearly  life  size,  and  two  Koman 
altars,  have  been  discovered  at  York,  England,  while  digging 
for  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  convent.  The  statue 
is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  god  Mars,  and  the  find  probably 
belongs  to  the  third  century  of  the  christian  era.  The  heaUien 
images  may  have  been  buried  because  they  had  become  objects 
of  hatred  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 


A  CANOE  IN  SWn 

A  fine  canoe,  in  perfect  preservation,  has  been  discovered  in 
the  marshes  near  Concise,  Switzerland.  It  is  a  relic  of  remote 
ages,  and  has  been  placed  in  the  Lausanne  Academy. 
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PERSONAL. 

"We  are  happy  to  announce  that  Prof,  J,  S.  Newberry,  of 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  is  hereafter  to  have  charge  of  the 
Department  of  Geology  in  this  magazine.  Communications 
may  be  addressed  to  him,  or  to  the  editor-in-chief. 

Dr.  Stephen  Bowees,  who,  for  several  years,  was  engaged  in 
archEBological  and  geological  explorations  in  southern  California, 
and  more  recently  in  Wisconsin,  has  made  Clinton,  Wis.,  his 
home,  and  is  publishing  the  Weekly  Herald,  devoted  to  science, 
literature,  general  and  local  news.  During  the  present  year  he 
will  publish  a  series  of  archaeological  papers  in  his  weekly,  relat- 
ing to  his  researches  in  Wisconsin  and  California. 

Dr.  a.  Bastian  has  returned  from  a  two  years'  joumej  in 
the  interest  of  ethnology,  and  has  reported  to  the  German  An- 
thropological Society  the  result  of  his  observations.  .He  has 
made  a  study  of  Polynesian  Mythology-,  and  says  that  the  Poly- 
nesian circle  of  thought  is,  after  the  Bhiiddist,  the  most  exten- 
sive on  the  earth.  A  surprising  homogenity  prevails  throughont 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  over  a  part  of 
Oceanica,  There  exists  a  direct  relation  between  their  mythol- 
ogy and  their  religion,  though  the  knowledge  of  their  belier  is 
not  easily  gained,  as  the  priests  hide  their  doctrines  under  sym- 
bols which  only  the  initiated  can  understand.  This  field  of  study 
is  very  interesting,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  connecting  link 
between  Asiatic  and  American  ethnology. 

Peinoipai.  J.  W.  Dawson,  of  Montreal,  has  been  giving  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  Geology  of  Palestine  as  related  to 
Bible  History,  before  the  students  of  Auburn  Seminary. 

Peofessor  Dawkins,  in  his  visit  to  this  country,  lectured  be- 
fore the  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston,  and  the  Academy  of  Science 
of  New  York. 

Major  Powell  haa  now  eight  parties  in  the  field  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  making  a  study  of  the  North  American 
Indians.  These  are  scattered  through  Utah,  Arizona,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico  and  California.  One  of  these  parties  have  just  dis- 
covered, near  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  the  largest  collection  of 
ruins  ever  found  on  this  continent. 

M.  Debibe  Chabsat  has  succeeded  in  uncovering  a  Toltec 
dwelling  at  Talu,  Mexico,  which  was  composed  of  24  apart^ 
ments,  12  corridors,  2  cisterns  and  15  small  stairways,  all  of 
them  of  extraordinary  architecture.  He  also  found  hones  of 
gigantic  bisons,  and  among  a  lot  of  tiles,  gutters  and  bricks, 
some  porcelain  ware,  enamels,  and  the  glass  neek  of  a  bottle, 
ornamented  with  the  colors  of  ancient  lioman  gla^ware.  M. 
Chamay  is  an  enthusiast,  and  is  making,  evidently,  the  most  of 
his  discoveries,  but  no  doubt  will  add  to  the  actual  sum  of 
knowledge  many  valuable  items  of  information. 
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r  LINGUISTIC  NOTES. 

EDITED  BY  ALB.  8.  ^ATSCHET,  WASHINGTON,  D.  O. 

The  tribe  of  the  Taensab  Indians  on  the  lower  Mieeiseippi, 
between  the  Naktche  and  the  Freiich  colony  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  is  reported  by  writers  o£  the  18th  century  to  have  been  con- 
geners of  the  Naktehe.  An  abstract  of  their  language  has  juet 
been  published  in  the  Revue  de  Zin^uistique,  of  Paris,  vol,  xiii, 
pg.  166—186,  which  proves  that  this  Btatement  is  entirely  nn- 
founded,  for  there  is  no  connection  between  tie  languages  spoken 
by  either  tribe.  The  reason  why  the  French  colonists  of  that 
epoch  believed  in  such  an  affinity  was  the  similarity  of  their 
idols,  Bun-  and  fire-worship.  Mr.  Parisot,  who  has  published 
these  lingnistic  dates  from  ancient  family  documents,  states  that 
no  real  adjective  exists  in  Taensa,  but  that  participles  and  nouns 
are  used  instead;  that  in  the  substantive  noun  there  are  two 
"genders,"  the  noble  and  the  ignoble,  the  latter  comprehending 
women,  female  animals,  and  all  inanimate  things.  By  append- 
ing certain  suffixes  a  noun  of  the  noble  gender  can  pass  into  the 
ignoble  gender.  The  tenses  of  the  verb  are  marked  by  prefixes 
of  an  adverbial  nature,  the  modes  and  voices  by  suffixation. 
A  verb  to  have  does  not  exist,  nor  does  the  substantive  verb 


Prof.  Fr.  MIillee's  "Outlines  of  Linguistic  Science,"  a  com- 
prehensive work,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  the  Anti- 
quarian, vol.  I,  pg.  183,  has  now  reached  part  second  of  volume 
II.  In  its  last  number,  containing  160  pages,  the  author  treats 
exhaustively  of  the  Matay-Folyneeian  family  of  languages,  and 
regards  as  the  highest-developed  branch  of  it  the  Malay  or  west- 
em  group,  because  the  word -formative  process  is  going  on  by  pre- 
fixation  and  by  suffixation  of  real  affixes,  not  of  particles  only,  as 
we  see  it  done  in  the  eastern  or  Polynesian  branch.  The  Mela- 
nesian  languages  occupy  a  middle  position  between  the  two. 

The  Campo  tribe,  on  the  affluents  of  the  Ucayali,  in  eastern 
Peru,  east  of  the  Andes,  speak  a  vocalic  language,  of  which 
only  little  was  known  up  to  the  present  time.  This  tribe  is  in 
a  half-savage  condition,  and  lives  in  the  same  latitude  as  the 
city  of  Lima.  Charles  Wiener,  the  French  explorer,  has  pub- 
lished in  his  splendidly-illustrated  work,  Ze  Perou  et  la 
Bolivie,  Ptfris,  1880,  a  series  of  about  200  Campo  words,  which 
will  prove  useful  for  linguistic  comparisons. 
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ETHNOLOGIC  NOTES. 


The  nnaolved  problem:  "Which  waa  the  cuuntry  anciently 
held  by  the  Indo-Eiiropeaa  people  before  its  segmentatioD  and 
emigrationr'  has  heeu  discuBsed  by  Mr.  Pietrement,  in  a  sepa- 
rate volume:  I,es  Aryas  et  leur  Premiere  Patrie,  Paris,  1879. 
Hie  inquiries  have  led  him  to  aseume  that  the  Airydna  Vaeja 
lay  west  of  the  Balkash  Lake,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  what 
is  now  Siberia,  about  the  40th  degree  of  latitude,  in  the  district 
of  Alatau.  From  a  serieB  of  geographical  names  to  be  found 
in  the  Zend  Avesta,  the  author  then  attempts  to  trace  the  mi- 
grations of  the  Aryans  to  the  dwelling  places  which  they  occu- 
pied at  the  dawn  of  the  historical  epoch,  A  critic  in  the  Pevve 
de  Linguietique,  xiii,  pp.  279-307,  Mr.  C.  de  Harlbz,  who  is 
evidently  a  specialist  in  Eranic  science,  contends  that  the  Air- 
ydna Vaeja  was  not,  and  cannot  be  proved  to  be  the  country 
anciently  held  by  the  Indo-European  race.  Nor  was  the  Ai-ytl- 
varta,  which  is  mentioned  in  Sanskrit  books,  the  ancient  home 
of  this  race,  for  the  Arj'avarta  lay  south  of  the  Ganges.  This 
critic  is  of  the  opinion  that  all  the  passages  of  the  Avesta  on 
which  Pietrement  bases  his  results  are  not  of  a  historical,  but  of 
a  purely  mythic  character,  even  where  the  events  are  localized 
by  means  of  geographic  names. 


GENERAL   REVIEW. 

Jir  

THE   MEXICAN   BACCHUS. 

The  North  American  Bevieu!  tor  Ootobor  hae  a  out  of  a  statue  or  Idol 
which  may  fumlah  a  olue  tu  the  early  history  and  oonneotlon  ot  the  native 
racee  of  Meiloo  and  Tuaatan,  and  ot  the  Asiatic  continent.  It  represents 
a  nude  Dun  lying  horizontally  on  his  back,  with  legs  flexed  upward  and  the 
soles  of  hie  feet  resting  on  the  ground,  and  holding  In  bis  hands  a  round 
vessel  or  bowl.  This  statue,  found  In  Yucatan,  hn»  two  exact  counterparts, 
one  of  which  was  found  In  Tlaacala  and  another  in  Mexico — and  the  sup- 
position  of  many,  M.  Cliarnay  among  the  number,  Is  that  the  three  images 
represent  a  divinity  which  wae  worshipped  in  Yucatan,  Tlasoala  and  in 
Mexico  as  tbe  God  of  Wine. 

Guna,  in  hie  work  on  tne  ancient  monuments  found  In  the  Plaza  ol 
Mexico  when  it  wae  graded,  In  lTi)0,  thus  desoribes  the  Mexican  Ood  of 
wine:  "The  idol  represented  by  this  etatue  Is  the  God  of  Wine  Tezcatzon- 
oatl,  which  means  mirror  loclcs,  and  he  was  the  first  God  of  Wine,  or  one 
of  the  Qods  of  Wine,  hence  hie  name  of  Tezcatzoncatl  Ometoehli. "  The 
figure,  saya  Oama,  seema  to  be  a  faithful  copy  of  the  original,  worshipped 
In  Its  proper  place  in  the  temple.  The  head  appeare  to  be  covered  as  with 
a  convex  mirror  or  with  bumiahed  metal  of  some  kind,  if  we  are  to  Judge 
by  the  polish  of  its  surface.  The  ornaments  of  the  ears,  neolcB,  arms  and 
lege  are  different  from  those  worn  by  the  other  gods.  But  what  eepeclally 
distinguishes  him  Is  the  baain  fuU  of  ligxtOT  lehieh  he  hdlda  in  hia  arms,  and 
In  the  bottom  ot  which,  as  in  a  mirror,  Is  seen  represented  the  paneled  roof 
of  tbe  temple. 

The  statue  found  In  Mexico  bae  the  ornamentation  and  position  of  the 
other  two,  and  besides  this.  It  bears  around  the  baae,  figures  of  frogs,  a 
Beb,  moUusks  and  other  aquatic  things,  and  aoulptnred  ears  of  maize. 
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TbuB  the  Idol  beare  the  maize  aod  the  various  produote  of  the  lakes,  which 
were  always  the  ohiet  food  of  the  Mexicans,  SDd  it  o&rrlea  a  vessel  which 
we  must  imagine  to  be  filled  wltb  their  favorite  beverage.  Hence  we  may 
Infer  that  this  Is  the  Ood  of  the  Harvests  and  of  food  in  general. 

We  fiod  that  this  divinity,  the  God  of  Harvests,  hod,  according  to  the  his- 
toiiane  lahayn  Torquemada  and  Hernandez,  a  eppclaJ  cultuB  in  one  of  the 
seventy-eight  chapels  of  the  great  temple  at  Mexico,  His  name,  according 
to  Torquemada,  elgnilles  poUehud  and  shining  mirror. 

The  opinion  of  M.  Chamay  that  the  statues  represent  this  god  of  wine, 
is  based  upon  the  tact  that  the  thri>e  statues  are  absolutely  identical  In 
their  essential  characters,  and  that  the  three  etatui's  were  found  In  three 
different  countries,  for  It  le  not  reasonable  that  If  It  were  the  statue  of  a 
king  of  Tucatan  that  the  Mexicans  would  worship  It  as  a  god.  The  statue 
found  Id  Mexico  la  much  older  In  appearance  than  that  In  Yucatan,  and  this 
has  led  some  to  suppose  that  the  Tolteos  or  Mayaa,  when  they  emigrated 
from  Mexico  to  Yucatan,  carried  their  worship  of  this  divinity  with  them, 
but  formed  a  new  statue  of  him  in  their  new  homa. 


THE  PREVALENCE  OF  SPIRITUALISM  AMONG  THE  SHAMANS  OF 
f         ALASKA. 
Rev.  Dr.  Jackson,  In  his  lecture  before  the  Chautauqua  Assembly,  makes 
the  following  assertions,  which  may  be  regarded  as  explanatory  of  his 
description  already  given  In  the  Antiquabiah: 

The  religion  of  the  Indian  tribes  proper  and  the  Esquimaux,  la  that  of 
paganism,  similar  to  the  fetish  worship  of  Africa.  They  believe  In  dreams 
'  and  eigne  and  tokens,  and  they  have  something  akin  to  Idolatry,  although 
idolatry  symbolized  la  very  rare  among  them.  They  pin  their  faith  largely 
to  their  medicine  men,  who  gain  control  over  the  people  by  superstition 
and  witchcraft.  They  claim  to  have  the  power  of  the  spirits  of  men.  For 
Inetaooe,  a  noted  warrior  dies,  and  there  Is  a  strife  among  the  medicine 
men  as  t<i  which  shall  get  possession  of  hie  body,  and  they  cat  a  portion  of 
it,  by  which  they  think  they  get  poeeeeslon  of  the  spirit  that  onae  occu- 
pied It,  and  the  more  human  bodies  they  can  eat  of,  the  more  eplrlta  they 
are  supposed  to  control.  The  man  that  olslme  to  control  twenty  epirlts  le, 
of  course,  more  Influential  than  the  man  who  has  only  five  or  six.  They 
have  a  maelc  grotesquely  made  to  represent  each  of  those  epirlte.  When 
ono  of  these  men  Is  called  in  to  heal  a  pereon  who  Is  sick  or  supposed  to 
be  dying,  he  puts  on  a  mask  and  goes  through  his  Incantations  over  the 
sluk  one;  and  if  he  does  not  get  well,  he  says  the  spirit  is  not  strong 
enough,  and  he  takes  off  that  mask  and  puts  on  another,  and  so  he  goes 
through  the  whole  range  of  hie  masks,  and  If  he  finds  none  of  thgm  avail, 
and  Uia  sick  man  does  not  get  well,  somebody  has  bewitched  him;  and 
they  hare  more  power  than  ail  of  these  spirits.  Then  a  sketch,  is  Immedi- 
ately made  of  tlie  supposed  wltcti,  and  when  the  witch  le  caught,  It  Is  tor- 
tured and  destroyed  pleoemeaie,  and  brought  thus  to  death. 


ORIENTAL  ^USIC.  T 

The  Popuiar  Science  Monthly  for  December  has  an  article  on  Oriental 
Music,  by  S.  Austin  Poarce.  The  author  states  that  the  study  of  oriental 
music  la  made  difficult  from  the  mass  of  symbolism  which  overlies  the  sub- 
ject. The  Chlneee  compared  at  a  very  early  period  the  twelve  notes  of  the 
chromatic  scale  to  the  lunar  zodiac,  and  the  musical  sounds  to  the  weather 
of  each  month.  They  also  make  the  notes  represent  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment— fa,  the  Emperor,  hoI,  the  minister,  &,a.  The  Hindoos  placed  the  pre- 
siding deity  of  each  note  in  the  heavens,  and  ascribed  miraculous  effects  to 
oert^n  melodies  or  Bayas,  each  having  a  power  over  rain,  harvests,  sun,  and 
wild  beasts.  The  Greeks,  Chaldsane  and  Egyptians  believed  In  the  music 
of  the  spheres.  Pythagoras  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  middle  string  of  the 
lyre  typlfled  the  sun,  and  the  others  th(>  planets.  On  thi>  history  and  de- 
velopment of  musical  instruments  the  author  speaks  of  the  bowstring  of 
the  warrior,  the  hand-clapping  of  the  audience,  the  simple  roed,  or  pipe, 
aa  the  probable  beginning  of  each  olaes  of  instruments. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

The  National  Aeademji  of  Scienceii  met  at  WashlnBton  Nov.  17.  Papers 
were  read  by  Profs,  A.  AflraseU.  B.  Sllllnmn,  James  Hardy,  Wolcott  QibbB. 
Henry  Marten,  J.  E.  tlllKard.  Lieut.  Schwatka.  and  others.  No  paper  on 
a.n:bm<>U>gj  or  anthropoIoKy  woe  presented.  Amnng  those  present  were 
Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry,  0.  C.  Marsh,  J.  H.  C.  Coffin,  U.  8.  N..  Geo.  F.  Barber, 
Cbas.  A.  YounK,  Edward  C.  Pfckerln^,  Edward  D.  Cope,  H.  H.  Newton, 
JobD  W.  Draper,  Dr.  J.  H.  Truntbutl,  and  others. 

The  Kanaae  Academy  of  Science  met  at  Topeka  November  11th.  The 
following  papers  on  archffiology  were  read:  Tlie  Judith  River  Group,  by 
Charles  Sternberg;  Traces  of  the  Abortginps  in  Hllpy  county,  by  Prof.  G. 
H.  Fallyer;  Fragmonte  of  Pottery  on  thH  Upper  Solomon,  by  W.  C.  Tlilot- 
8on;  On  Some  Implements  found  in  Trego  county,  by  Mr.  Scrooge;  and  the 
address  of  CoL  Theo.  3.  Case  on  the  ancient  city  of  Pecoa,  New  Mexico. 
Other  papers  were  read  by  Pres't  Fairchlld.  of  the  Agrioultural  College; 
by  Prof.  John  D.  Parker.  Dr.  John  Fee,  Prof.  Snow,  Mr.  Eli  H.  Chand- 
ler, Judge  Adams,  H.  B.  HUton,  B.  B.  Smith,  J.  C.  Cooper,  and  Prof. 
Corruth;  tributes  to  the  memory  ot  Prof.  Mudge  were  also  presented.  The 
following  ofHcars  were  elected:  J.  T.  Lovewell,  President;  E.  H.  Popencoe, 
Secretary;  B.  J.  Brown,  Treas. 

The  Leavenworth  Academy  of  Sdenfe  met  November  IT.  The  following 
subjects  are  aseigQcd  for  future  sessions:  Rome,  Illustrated,  by  Dr.  Tiffin. 
Old  Egyptian  theory  of  Creation,  Dr.  W.  W.  Backus. 

The  Kansas  City  Academy  of  Science  met  in  Oct.,  and  a  paper  was  read 
by  Theo.  S.  Case  on  an  excursion  to  the  birthplace  of  Montezuma. 

The  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science  met  Nov.  18.  Mr.  Albert  Todd,  Pres't, 
Prof.  Nipher,  Secretary. 

Uajor  J.  W.  Powell  has  gone  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  look  after  the  parties 
now  engaged  In  toklog  the  census  of  the  Indians,  and  In  ethnological  worfc. 
Eight  such  parties  are  in  the  Held.  In  New  Mexico  they  tiave  discovered 
the  largest  collection  o(  ruins  ever  found  on  this  continent, 

Britieh  ArehrBological  Aiiaocialion. — The  Thirty -seventh  Annual  Con- 
gress of  this  society  was  held  at  Devizes,  August  16th.  Papers  read  by 
Dr.  Stephens  on  the  "  Discovery  of  Paleolithic  Flint  Implements,  with 
Mammalian  Remains,"  in  the  Reading  drift;  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Flctou,  on  the 
"Ethnology  of  Wiltshire  as  Illustrated  [n  its  Places'  Names";  on  the 
recent  discovered  Viking  ship,  by  Mr.  Loftus  Brock;  on  "Existing  Anal- 
ogues of  Stonhenge  and  Avebury."  Tleite  were  made  also  to  the  Wans- 
dyke,  an  ancient  earthwork  which  extends  across  the  county  of  Wilts  from 
the  Severn  to  Inkpen,  in  Berkshire;  to  the  old  Roman  road  some  two  miles 
distant;  to  the  great  Avebury  circle,  and  to  Sllbery  Hill.  The  opinion  seems 
now  to  gain  ground  that  Uils  mound  (Sllbery  Hill),  which  is  the  largest 
artiflclal  mound  in  this  country,  and  the  great  ancient  stone  circle  at  Ave- 
bury, mark  the  sites  ot  the  principal  places  ot  ceremony  for  the  more 
ancient  Inhabitants  ot  Msrcia,  and  that  the  Latter  place  stood  as  a  kind  of 
an  ecclesiastical  capital.  The  society  also  visited  ttie  world -renowned 
temple  of  Stonehenge,  where  a  dlsous.^lon  was  held  in  which  Mr.  T.  Mor- 
gan, Lord  Nelson,  Prof.  Rupert  Jones,  Mr.  W.  Money  and  Mr.  Wright 
took  part. 

The  Torkehire  Archaological  AatioiHalion. — The  annual  excursion  of  this 
society  took  piacn  on  Wednesday,  August  25th.  Among  the  places  visited 
was  the  site  of  the  old  Roman  Encampment  at  Templeborough,  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  by  Agricoia.  The  remains  of  a  Roman  prestoriun 
were  unearthed  about  two  years  ago.  Papers  were  read  on  the  subject  by 
Rev.  W.  Blazeby  and  Mr.  J.  Leader,  F.  S.  A. 

The  Bradford  Antiquarian  Society  reports  a  "Hnd"  near  Thornton.  The 
"find"  comprised  pottery,  supposed  to  be  ot  pre-Roman  origin.  There 
were  several  funeral  urns,  two  ot  them  being  about  fourteen  Inches  in 
height,  nine  inches  across  the  top,  eleven  and  one-half  Inches  at  widest 
part  of  bowl,  and  six  inches  at  tout;  one  being  of  sunbaked  clay,  with  very 
rude  markings. 
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The  Royal  Arckmologieal  Jitgtilitle  met  July  let.  Papere  were  read  by 
Mr.  F.  C.  J.  Bpurrell  on  "  Noteu  od  Implements  and  Chlpa  from  the  Fltmr 
of  a  Paleolithic  Flint  Wort  Shop";  by  Prof.  B.  LewU.  •■Notes  on  AnUqui- 
UeH  In  the  Museum  of  Palermi.";  by  Mr.  Petrle,  on  '■  Plans  of  Earthwurks 
and  btone  Itemalns  of  Kent.  Wiltshire  and  the  Lands  End." 

Society  of  AnliqiuiTiee. — June  ITth  reports  ezcavatlons  naar  Brouitb, 
whloh  resulted  In  the  discovery  of  two  or  three  curious  ci^^tB  contalniiif; 
skeletons,  with  the  vessels  for  food,  as  usual,  by  their  side,  and  Implements 
and  pott«ry  of  a  rude  type.  Alsi>,  the  eiaminaLlon  of  a.  Roman  camp  od 
the  sea  const,  near  Marypoit,  with  a  mutilated  iDscriptlon  of  the  XXtb 
Boman  IcRlon,  and  the  foundation  of  a  Boman  road.  Also,  the  dlsoovery, 
In  a  cist  in  the  neighborhood,  of  rude  implements  of  the  Bronze  period. 

SocUly  of  the  Anliquariat  of  Scotland.— t&Biy  Dth  Dr.  B.  Angus  Smith 
read  a  paper  on  "  Stone  Circles  at  Durris."  One  of  these,  nearly  perfect, 
fourteen  yardn  In  diameter,  has  five  stones  etili  standlnR.  A  second  circle, 
sixty  feet  In  diameter,  has  five  stones  standing,  the  hltrhest  five  feet  hi^h. 
A  third  clrole  Is  composite,  consisting  of  a  larg^  circle  enolosing  two 
smaller  ones.  The  main  circle  is  twenty-seven  yards  In  diameter.  Burials 
were  found  In  this  olrcle,  and  a  cist  built  of  boulder  stones;  another  circle, 
forty. elffht  feet  In  diameter,  with  six  etandlni;  stones;  and  still  another, 
twenty.four  yards  in  diameter,  with  five  stones  remaining.  Hr.  J.  K. 
FIndlay  describes  a  discovery  of  a  large  um,  with  elat>orate  ornamenta- 
tion, within  a  larg'e  mound  at  Btentim.  The  mound  wan  one  hundred  and 
ten  yards  In  olrournferenco,  twelve  feet  high,  and  oontalned  near  the  level 
of  the  original  surface  a  square  cist  In  which  were  the  urn,  a  flint  knife, 
and  a  whetstone  partially  perforated. 

Cambridge  Antiguarian  Society May  Z4th  Prof.  Hughes,  F.  S.  A,,  made 

remarks  upon  the  manufacture  of  pottery  1°  the  Pyrenees.  The  primitive 
modes  common  among  rude  tribes  may  be  learned  by  the  practice  of 
making  pottery,  etlU  common  among  the  people  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Mr.  K.  Ooodman  exhibited  siime  burial  urns  found  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Amazon,  on  the  Island  of  Uarajou.  One  of  Uiese  had  on  its  bor- 
ders designs  of  a  key  of  Greek  pattern.  The  pottery  of  these  vessels  and 
tiielr  ornamentation  proved  them  to  be  the  burial  urns  of  an  ancient  people. 
The  aboriginal  Indians  have  ceased  to  exist  with  anything  like  tribal  rela- 
tions, or  distinctive  customs,  for  more  than  a  century,  and  have  become 
mixed  with  the  BrazUlan  people.  A  wide-spread  civilization  once  extended 
from  Central  America  through  the  lands  of  the  locos,  and  along  the  Andes, 
but  has  shriveled  aud  totally  disappeared  at  the  rude  civilization  of  the 
west,  whoso  forces  were  wielded  by  the  Spaniards  under  Cortes  and 
Plzarro.  It  Is  supposed  that  these  vessels  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ama- 
■on  were  manufactured  by  those  who  had  relations  with  the  ancient  people 
of  Peru,  Granada,  Central  America  and  Mexico. 

Mr.  Goodman  called  attention  to  the  many  points  of  correspondence 
between  the  Egyptian  arts  and  customs  and  those  of  the  South  American 
ancient  races.  Mr.  GrlfSth  exhibited  two  urns  from  Peru,from  the  tombs 
of  the  Tncas  of  similar  pottery,  and  with  coatings  of  fine  clay,  of  red  and 
light  yellowish  color,  exactly  similar  in  this  respect  to  those  exhibited  by 
Hr.  Goodman.  He  suggested  that  the  tcey  pattern  might  have  arisen  from 
»  repetition  of  lines  representing  In  a  conventional  way  the  eyes,  eyebrows 
and  nose,  comparing  the  Aaglo-Saion  ornament  sprljiglng  from  the  same 
origin,  passing  through  the  T  (upsllon)  on  their  coins  and  culminating  In 
the  Fleur  de  Us. 

New  Caalle  Society  of  AnilguariM  — August  25th  a  report  was  given  of 
tke  remarkable  discovery  of  bronze  weapons  and  female  ornaments  near 
Wolllngton,  on  the  14th  of  May,  consisting  of  fifteen  oxe-heads.  four  spear- 
heads, three  sword-blades  (two  with  handles)  and  three  fsmals  ornaments. 
*nd  later  on  In  the  year  another  spear-head.  These  relies  are  supposed  to 
be  older  than  the  Roman  period,  when  Iron  was  In  general  use,  but  not  so 
old  as  the  stone  period. 
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The  Jounwil  of  Philology,  Vol.  9,  No.  17.  has  an  interesting  article  upon 
thJB  subject  by  Mr.  1.  Buberteon  Smith,  rrom  wbich  wu  take  the  fuliowlnf; 
quotations: 

The  author  Bays  Mr.  J.  F.  Maclonnan.inhisessay  on  the  worship  of  planta 
and  animals,  In  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  1869  and  '7U,  laye  down  as  a  work- 
ing hypothesis  that  the  ancient  nations  come  through  the  totem  stage,  or, 
In  other  words,  that  they  came  through  that  peculiar  Icind  of  Fetiotilsm 
which  hsA  ita  typical  representation  among  the  aborigines  at  America  and 
Australia.  The  totem  or  kobong  of  these  peoples  is  an  animal  or  plaut  or 
heavenly  body,  appropriated  ae  a  fetich  to  all  persons  ot  a  certain  stock. 
These  persons  believe  that  they  are  descende<i  from  the  totem,  who  Is 
reverenced  aa  a  protector  and  friend,  anil  whose  name  they  bear.  The  line 
tit  descent  is  through  the  motlier.  who  gives  the  totem  to  her  children. 
Persons  of  the  samt!  totem  ar<!  not  allowed  to  marry.  Where  the  system 
exists  in  this  typical  form,  every  group  necessarily  contains  persons  ot  dif- 
ferent totems.  But  a  cliaiige  iu  the  system  of  iUnahip,  along  with  other 
circumstances,  may  operate,  aa  is  seen  in  observed  instances,  to  produce 
homogeneous  groups,  inhoritljig  a  single  totem  and  totem  name  from  father 
to  eon.  Again  the  totem  god  of  a  dominant  stock  may  come  to  command 
the  worship  of  all  the  tribes  in  a  groui),  the  other  tiibal  gode  forming  sub- 
ordinate deities,  ae  in  Peru.  Thus,  little  by  little,  the  features  of  the  orig- 
inal system  may  be  obliterated,  till  the  connection  between  the  animal  gode 
and  tribes  bearing  on  animal  name  Is  no  longer  apparent.  Mr.  Moclcnnon 
has  brought  evidence  to  pi-ove  that  from  the  eartieHt  times  in  very  many 
cases,  and  in  the  most  widely  separated  rae<>s,  ~  animals  were  worshipped 
by  trlbee  of  men  who  were  named  after  thum,  and  believed  to  be  ot  their 
breed."  This  conclusion,  taken  along  with  the  prevalence  ot  the  tot«m 
system  in  modem  »avage  races  over  a  iarfte  part  ut  the  globe,  opens  up  a 
line  of  enquiry  ot  the  first  importance,  and  BUggcsts  points  ot  view  tor  the 
study  ot  ancient  religions. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  recent  writer  on  Semitic  reiigians  has  directed 
hie  attention  to  the  questicins  suggested  by  Mr.  Macltmnan's  speculations. 
There  Is  a  controversy  whether  Semitic  heathenism  is  purely  astral,  or 
whether  it  also  Includes  telluric  elements;  but  the  latest  advocate  of  the 
astral  theory.  Count  Baudissin,  pursues  his  argument  without  any  con- 
sciousness of  the  important  connection  that  subsists  between  plant  or  ani- 
mal worship  and  totem  tribes.  Nay,  he  puts  the  animal  worship  of  the 
Semites  altogether  aside,  with  the  remark  that  "  nothing  is  yet  known  ot  a 
sacred  character  being  ascribed  to  living  animals  among  the  Semites,  and 
when  the  gods  are  figured  in  animal  form,  or  accompanied  by  animals,  the 
animal  can  be  more  or  less  clearly  made  out  to  bo  a  representation  of  the 
attributes  of  the  celestial  gods."  Now  it  will  ot  couree  be  admitted  that 
among  the  Semites  animal  gods  were  largely  identified  with  astral  powers. 
But  this  by  no  moans  proves  that  from  the  first  the  animal  was  a  mere  em- 
blem of  heavenly  attributes.  On  the  contrary  the  religion  ot  Peru  affords 
■unambiguous  examples  of  the  elevation  of  totem  gods  to  the  skies,  on  the 
theory  that  "  there  was  not  any  beast  or  bird  upon  the  earth  whose  Image 
did  not  sidne  in  the  heavens."  And  it  is  strange  that  Baudissin  should  deny 
that  living  animals  had  sanctity  among  the  Semites,  when  he  has  occaaioa 
In  the  very  same  essay  to  speak  of  the  sacred  Ush  so  common  In  Syrian 
sanctuaries,  and  ot  the  homes  ol  the  sun  among  the  Jews, 

Now  If  the  astral  character  ot  Semitic  animal  go<le  is  In  many  cases  no 
more  than  a  theory,  and  a  theory  which  at  best  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the 
original  character  of  these  deities.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  ask  If  we  can  And  any  traces  of  a  belief  that  the  animal  gods  were  pro- 
genitors of  tribes  which  bore  their  names.  In  that  case  the  theory  that 
the  animal  forms  are  mere  pictures  ot  divine  attributes,  must  foil  to  tjie 
ground;  tor  a  tribe  would  not  claim  to  be  the  offspring  ot  an  attribute,  but 
of  the  god  bimselt  under  his  proper  name.  The  probability  is  that  among 
the  Semites,  ae  in  other  parte  of  the  ancient  world,  and  notably  in  Egypt, 
animal  wor^p  and  animal  tribes  were  associated.    My  results  are  remark- 
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ably  conflrmator}"  to  Mr.  Maclennan's  theory:  a  theory  Iranied  almost  abso- 
lutely without  reference  to  the  Semitic  races.  I  start  from  Arabia,  bncause 
the  facta  referring  to  that  country  belong  to  a  more  primitive  state  of  soci- 
ety than  existed  in  Israel  at  the  time  when  the  Old  Ti^stament  was  written, 
and  because  In  Arabia,  before  Islam,  we  find  a  condition  of  pure  polythe- 
ism, and  not,  as  in  Israel,  the  struggle  between  spiritual  religion  and  the 
relics  of  ancestral  heathenism. 

Moreover,  the  first  point  is  to  show  the  existence  of  animal  tribes  or 
families,  and  henc^e  it  is  convenient  to  begin  with  the  Arabs,  among  whom 
a  very  great  number  of  such  tribes  are  found.  The  Followmg  examples  ore 
gathered  from  the  Suyuti's  dictionar>'  uf  gentile  names,  and  makes  no  pre- 


Aaad,  lion;  "a  a  umber  of  tribes."  Ave,  wolf;  "a  tribe  of  the  Ancar,"  or 
Defenders.  BadaH,  ibex;  "a  tribe  of  tlie  KaLb  and  others."  Tha'laba,  she- 
fox;  "a  name  of  tribes."  Qarad,  locusts;  "a  sub-tribe  of  the  Azol."  Thawir, 
bull;  "a  sub-tribe  of  Hamdan  and  of  Abel  Manah."  Qahah,  colt  of  an  ass; 
"a  Bub-tribo  of  the  Arabs."    Mida',  kite;  "a  sub-tribe  of  Murad." 

The  origin  of  all  names  is  reforri'd.  iii  the  genealogical  system  of 
the  Arabs,  to  an  ancestor  who  bore  the  tribal  or  gentile  name.  Thus 
the  Kalb  or  dog-tribe  consists  of  the  Beni-Kalb  — sons  of  Kalb  (the 
.dog),  who  is,  in  turn,  son  of  Wabra  (the  female  rock-badger) ,  son  of  Tha'- 
laba (the  she  fox),  groat -great -grand  son  of  Qoda'a,  grandson  of  Saba',  tie 
Sheba  of  Scripture.     A  single  member  of  the  tribe  is  Ealbi — a  Kalblte — 

8iich  is  the  system.  But  can  we  assign  to  it  historical  value  ?  Is  the 
ancestral  dog  a  real  pereonage  or  a  mere  personification  of  a  dog  ancestor, 
the  eponym  of  a  tribe  which  at  one  time  really  thought,  like  the  North 
American  Indiana,  that  it  was  sprung  of  an  anlm^  stock?  A  conclusive  argu- 
ment against  the  genealogical  system  Is  that  It  is  built  on  the  patriarchal 
theory.  Every  nation  and  every  tribe  must  have  an  ancestor  of  the  same 
name,  from  whom  kinship  is  reckoned  exclusively  in  the  male  line.  We  may 
take  it  as  certain  then,  that  In  remoter  times,  gentile  groups  were  not  named 
from  an  historical  ancestor.  Another  very  distinct  proof  Is  afforded  by  tribal 
names  that  have  a  plural  form.  Amuar,  Eilab,  Dibab.  Panthers,  Dogs,  Liz- 
ards, are  originally  the  names  of  tribes,  each  member  of  which  would  cajl 
hiraeelf  a  panther,  a  dog,  a  lizard.  The  idea  of  an  ancestor  bearing  the 
plural  name  fe  plainly  artificial,  invented  in  the  Interests  of  a  system. 

Additional  light  Is  thrown  on  the  true  meaning  of  those  tribal  names, 
when  we  compare  them  with  others  in  which  the  name  is  identical  with  that 
of  a  deity.  Thus  It  wauld  seem  that  even  In  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
beings  a  way  of  thinking  analogous  to  Totemlsm  preceded  the  distant  and 
awful  veneration  of  a  remote  and  Inacoessible  heavenly  splendor,  which 
BaudlBBin  and  others  take  as  the  type  of  Semitic  religion. 

The  analogies  now  brought  forward  make  It  tolerably  certain  that  the 
animal  names  of  stocks  have  a  religious  slgnlflcance.  I  shall  now  produce 
an  Instance  In  which  the  Ideas  god,  animal,  ancestor,  arc  all  brought  Into 
oonnectlon. 
'  Now  It  Is  tmo  that  we  have  very  little  direct  information  connecting 
these  facts  with  animal  worship,  and  It  Is  also  true  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  information  which  we  do  possess  about  Arabic  polytheism  points  rather 
to  the  worship  of  stones,  trees,  and  hoavenly  bodies.  But  In  estimating 
the  significance  of  this  circumstance  we  must  remember  the  nature  of  the 
records.  The  followers  of  Islam  wore  anxious  to  forget  all  but  the  mere 
surface  facts  of  the  old  religion.  Even  of  the  great  gods  who  hod  import- 
ant temples  of  their  own,  and  were  worshipped  by  wide  districts,  we  hardly 
know  anything  beyond  a  few  names.  In  the  last  period  of  Arab  heathenism 
most  of  the  great  gods  seem  actually  to  have  assumed  human  form,  and 
even  those  which  retained  an  animal  shape,  like  the  lion  Yoghuth,  and  the 
horse  Ya'uqe,  were  no  longer  the  property  of  a  einfclc  stock.  They  had 
acquired  a  larger  importance,  and  wars  wore  waged  for  the  possession  of 
their  images.  This  is  not  Inconsistent  with  totem  oHgln.  but  at  Buch  a 
stage  of  development  we  can  no  longer  expect  to  find  direct  evidence  of 
the  more  primitive  totem  worship. 

There  is  still  one  important  point  to  be  noticed  in  comparing  the  ancient 
Arabs  with  the  races  who  possess  the  totem  system.  A  main  character- 
istic of  that  system  In  Its  earliest  forms  Is  that  totem  kinship  is  reckoned 
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through  the  mother.  We  have  seen  that  the  BJilmal  namee  given  In  the 
tribal  genealogies  generally  belongs  to  sub-tribes  of  diflerent  groups. 

That  is  Juat  what  would  ooiDe  about  on  a  system  of  exogamy  where  the 
totem  name  wae  transmitted  through  the  mother.  In  faot  exacUy  the  same 
thing  is  found  in  North  America.  There  Is  a.  Bear  tribe  among  the  Hnrons 
and  also  among  the  Iroquois,  and  so  on. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  Biblioal  data.  The  southern  and  eastern  frontiers 
of  Canaan  were  Inhabited  by  tnbee  which  bad  affinities  both  to  Israel  and 
to  the  Arabs. 

The  most  interesting  case,  however,  is  that  of  the  Horltes  (Troglodytes), 
the  aboriginal  Inhabitants  of  Seir,  who  were  subsequently  Incorporated  witii 
the  Edomltes.  The  tribal  system  of  the  Horltes  is  exhibited  in  the  usual 
genealogical  form,  and  the  names  given  seem  to  show  that  they  were  a 
Semitio  race.  But  the  Eorite  genealogy,  like  the  Arabic  lists,  is  full  of 
animal's  names.  And  one  Form  shows  that  the  Horlte  animal  tribes  were 
conceived  as  introduced  among  the  Sdomites  in  the  female  line,  as  we 
should  expect  to  be  the  case.  I  cannot  of  couree  prove  the  worship  of  the 
animals  who  gave  names  to  Horite  tribes. 

These  Horite  or  EdomiI«  names  form  a  bridge  for  us  to  pass  over  to  the 
Children  of  Israel,  or  at  least  to  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

We  And  the  same  distribution  of  stock  names  over  a  wide  surface  in  the 
various  tribes  and  districts  of  Israel  itself.  Here  we  must  always  bear  in 
mind  that  our  records  aro  drawn  from  a  time  of  comparatively  high  oivlU- 
catlon  and  settled  agricultural  life.  Thus  we  shall  often  have  to  deal  with 
names  of  towns  ratiier  than  of  tribes  or  oions.  But  the  townsmen  formed 
a  sort  of  clan,  as  is  plain  from  the  way  in  which  towns  figure  in  the  geneal- 

To  sum  up  all  these  scattered  observations,  we  may  say  that  the  Arabian 
analogies  are  not  merely  general,  but  amount  to  the  fact  that  the  same 
names  which  appear  as  Totem  tribes  in  Arabia,  reach  through  Edom,  Midlan, 
and  Moab,  Into  the  land  of  Canaan.  Here  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
people  of  Israel  and  the  earlier  inhabitants.  Many  of  the  animal  names 
are.  no  doubt,  of  Canaanlte  origin,  as  we  saw  from  Judges  i,  35.  Now  we 
have  the  express  statement  of  Lev.  avili  that  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites 
did  form  such  marriages  as  by  the  Hebrew  law  are  Incestuous.  In  Egypt 
this  was  certainly  connected  with  the  Totem  system.  It  can  hardly  have 
been  otherwise  in  Canaan,  for  variations  from  the  Hebrew  law  could  not 
well  follow  any  other  principle  than  that  of  female  Idnship; 

The  practices  condemned  by  the  higher  moral  sense  of  the  prophete 
were,  it  appears,  remnants  of  old  usage.  Along  with  these  facts  we  find 
other  evidences  of  an  ancient  system  of  kinship  through  women.  The 
presents  by  which  Eebekah  was  purchased  for  Isaac,  went  to  her  mother 
and  her  brother.  Laban  claims  his  daughter's  children  as  his  own.  The 
duty  of  blood  revenge  appears  to  lie  on  the  kin  by  the  mother's  side. 

In  this  connection  a  peculiar  Interest  attaches  to  the  singular  history  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeon.  Already  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob,  Bimeon  is  coupled 
with  Levi,  as  a  tribe  scattered  in  Israel. 

This  dispersion  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  is  most  easily  understood  on  the 
principles  of  exogamy  and  female  kinstilp.  While  the  men  of  other  stocks 
aeparatcd  themselves  out  and  formed  a  political  and  local  unity  by  conquest 
of  territory,  as  strong  Totem  tribes  sometimes  have  been  known  to  do 
among  the  Indians.  Simeon  may  be  supposed  to  have  remained  In  the 
position  of  a  divided  stock,  having  represent«tlves  through  the  female  line 
In  different  local  groups. 

The  connection  between  animal  worship  and  forbidden  foods  Is  a  point 
which  eatls  for  special  investigation.  In  the  case  of  the  Hebrews  it  is  well 
known  that  no  one  has  yet  given  a  satisfactory  theory  of  the  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean  animals. 

Our  analysis  of  the  testimony  of  Ezekiel  appears  to  prove  that  super- 
stition of  the  Tot«m  kind  had  still  a  hold  on  the  Israelites  In  the  last  years 
of  the  independence  of  the  lilngdom  of  Judah.  I  shall  now  attempt  to 
show  that  in  the  time  of  David  the  kinship  of  animal  stocks  was  still 
acknowledged  between  Israel  and  the  surrounding  nations.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  observe  that  David  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  serpent  stock. 
Among  his  ancestors  the  most  prominent  is  Nahshon,  who  bears  the  ser- 
pent name,  with  the  usual  termination. 
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It  Ib  a  favorite  speculatloit  that  the  Hebrews  or  the  Semites  In  generBl 
have  ft  natural  capacity  for  spiritual  religion.  They  are  either  represeuted 
us  constitutionally  uionothelstic,  or  at  least  we  are  told  th&t  their  worship 
had  In  It  from  the  flr^t,  aod  apart  from  revslatlon.  a  lofty  character,  from 
which  spiritual  Ideas  were  easily  developed.  That  was  not  the  opinion  of 
the  propheta,  who  always  deaL  with  thetr  nation  as  one  peculiarly  inaooesei- 
ble  to  eplrituiU  truths,  and  posaeBBin^  no  natural  merit  which  could  form 
the  ground  of  Its  choice  as  the  people  of  Jehovah.  Our  investlKatloDB 
appear  to  oonflnu  this  Judgment  and  to  show  Chat  the  superstltloDB  with 
which  the  aplritnal  religion  had  to  contend  were  not  one  whit  lesB  degrad- 
Ing  than  those  of  the  most  savugo  nations. 


THE   GROWTH   OF  SCULPTURE. 

Comhill  MagaHne  contains  an  artii;le  by  Grant  Allen,  quoted  also  by 
Appitlon'a  Journal  for  November,  upon  the  growth  of  sculpture,  which  has 
some  very  suggestive  points.  From  the  point  of  view  KeueraJly  adopted 
by  the  ffisthetic  world,  Egypt  and  Assyria  are  the  absolute  beginnltig  of 
every  earihly  art  or  science.  But  with  the  rapid  advance  of  anthropology 
and  of  what  may  be  called  prehlstdiio  archraology.  It  has  become  inevitable 
that  we  should  look  farther  book  tor  the  origin  of  things.  We  must  push 
back  our  search  far  beyond  tlie  days  of  Sennacherib  and  Barneses  to  the 
nameless  artists  who  carved  the  figures  of  animals  upon  bits  of  mammoth 
tusks,  under  IJie  shade  of  preglaclal  caves.  We  must  consider  the  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  sculpture  not  as  rudimentary  works,  but  advanced  products 
of  higher  developed  art  The  author  touches  upon  sundry  and  necessary 
stages  of  early  and  Imitative  art.  First,  the  fulljace  stage  of  human  por- 
traiture. The  Polynesians,  and  many  other  savages,  have  not  progressed 
beyond  this  stoKe.  Kext  tn  rank  comes  the  drawing  of  a  profile,  as  we  find 
It  among  the  Esquimaux  and  thr  Bushmen.  Negroes  and  North  American 
Indians  cannot  understand  profile;  they  ask  what  haa  become  of  the  other 
eye.  At  this  second  degree  may  also  be  placed  the  representation  of  animals 
as  the  Esquimaux  represent  them— a  single  side  view,  with  the  creature  In 
what  may  be  called  an  abstract  position;  that  la  to  say,  doing  nothing 
particular.  Third  In  rank  we  may  put  the  rudimentary  perspective  stage, 
where  limbs  are  ri'presented  In  drawing  or  bas-relief  as  standing  one 
behind  another,  and  where  one  body  or  portion  of  a  body  la  permitted  to 
conceal  another,  of  whose  primitive  peculiarities  the  Egyptian  wall  paint- 
ings and  Etruscan  vases  will  give  us  a  f^r  Idea.  An  Egyptian  or  Assyrian 
pond  always  consists  of  a  squars  diagram  of  some  water,  surrounded  by 
diagrams  of  trees  painting  outward  from  It  In  every  direction,  so  that  some 
of  them  are  placed  sidewlse  and  some  of  them  upside  down. 

Comer  figures,  like  those  of  the  Assyrian  bulls  and  gods,  give  us  the 
earliest  hint  of  the  statue.  At  first,  seated  or  erect,  with  arms  placed 
directly  down  the  side  to  the  thighs,  and  legs  united  together,  the  primitive 
statues  formed  a  single  piece  with  the  block  of  stone  behind  them.  Be- 
coming gradually  higher  and  higher  In  relief,  they  at  last  stood  out  as 
almost  separate  figures,  with  a  column  at  the  back  to  support  their  weight. 
At  last  they  assumed  the  wholly  separate  position.  Side  by  side  with  these 
changes,  the  ainis  are  out  away  from  tho  aides,  and  the  legs  are  opened  and 
placed  one  before  the  other.  Gradually  more  ak^tion  is  thrown  Into  the 
limbs  and  more  expression  into  the  features,  till,  finally,  the  cat-faced 
Egyptian  Fasht.  with  her  legs  firmly  set  together  and  her  hands  laid  flat 
upon  her  knees,  gives  place  to  the  free  Hellenic  Dloscabalos,  with  every 
limb  admirably  molded  Into  exact  Imitatlou  of  an  Ideally  beautiful  human 
form.  In  a  speaking  attitude  of  graceful  momentary  activity. 

The  author  takes  tho  position  that  there  are  three  things  which  have 
had  an  effect  on  the  growth  of  sculpture:  ist,  the  law  of  heredity;  2d, 
the  physical  environment;  and,  3d,  the  material  for  sculpture.  To  put  the 
■concrete  Instance,  Egyptian  sculpture  was  what  wo  itnow  It  to  be,  first, 
because  the  people  were  Egyptians,  that  Is  to  say.  Negroids;  secondly, 
because  they  lived  la  Egypt;  and,  liiirdly,  because  they  had  no  stone  to 
work  in  but  granite  or  porphyry.  Conversely,  Heilenlc  sculpture  was 
what  we  know  It  to  be,  first,  because  the  people  were  Hellenes,  that  Is  to 
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say,  Aryaaa;  Beoondly,  because  Ihey  lived  In  Hellas;  and,  thirdly,  because 
they  worked  maloly  In  wbite  and  flne-gralned  Parian  marble. 

Now,  tbe  Negroid  race  baa  never  displayed  mucb  plaetlclty  of  intelli- 
gence, and  has  only  produced  a  olvlllzed  nation  In  Ite  extreme  northeastern 
branch,  where  It  spreads  over  the  rich  alluvial  valley  ol  the  Nile,  and  bor- 
ders most  closely  upon  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  races.  Somewhat  similar  Is 
the  position  ol  the  great  Mongoloid  family,  whlnh  has  developed  a  civiliza- 
tion In  China  alone,  among  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Hoang-tlo  and  Yang- 
t^-Klang.  Both  these  races  seem  to  represent  an  early  checkpd  develop- 
ment Each  raoe  Is  what  It  Is,  partly  In  virtue  of  the  peculiar  brain  and  the 
correlated  Individuality  handed  down  to  it  by  deeeent  from  Its  remotest 
hum&n  ancestors. 

Here  the  second  element  steps  in  to  complicate  the  account.  At  the 
moment  when  our  Investigation  begins,  the  main  center  of  civilization  lay 
around  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  The  other  isolated  ctvllkations— India, 
China,  Mexico,  Peru— had,  some  of  them  little,  and  others  no  connection 
with  the  Egyptian.  Assyrian  and  Hellenic  culture. 

While  we  allow  that  the  Aryan  blood  of  the  Hellenes  had  much  to  do 
with  the  differences  which  mark  them  off  from  the  Negroid  Egyptians, 
must  we  not  equally  grant  that  Hellenic  civilization  would  have  be<-n  very 
different  If  the  settlers  of  Attica  bad  happened  rather  to  occupy  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  and  that  the  Egyptians  would  have  become  a  race  of  enter- 
prising sailors  and  foreign  merchants  If  they  had  chosen  to  make  their 
homes  on  the  shores  of  the  Cycladcs  and  the  Corinthian  GultP 

As  soon  as  man  had  passed  the  staf^e  of  Che  mere  hunter  or  shepherd, 
he  necessarily  made  hla  first  eesays  in  tillage  on  the  rich  levels  watered  by 
the  Indue,  the  Oanftes,  the  Euphrates,  the  Hoang-Ho  and  the  Nile,  Now, 
Egypt  was  specially  marked  out,  even  among  such  alluvial  plains,  as  the 
natural  seat  of  a  great  empire. 

Developing  freely  at  tlrst,  apart  from  toreign  Interfere ncos,  the  Egyptian 
community  produced  Its  own  social  system  and  its  own  artistic  school,  in 
accordance  with  Its  own  genius  and  the  genius  of  the  place.  The  richness 
of  the  soil  permitted  the  reaping  of  harvests  far  greater  than  sufficed  tor 
the  cultivators'  use;  but  those  harvests,  Instead  of  being  exported  (as  at 
later  dates)  to  feed  the  masses  of  Rome  or  England,  were  used  to  support 
vast  bodies  ol  native  workmen. 

Thus  Egyptian  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  became  wholly  sub- 
servient to  the  royal  pleasure,  and  the  two  former  arts  grew  up  dimply  as 
accessories  to  the  latter  In  the  decoration  <if  the  vast  royal  buildings. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  third  element  In  the  evolution  of  Egyptian  plaetic 
art— the  material  with  which  It  had  to  deal.  This,  I  believe,  Is  one  of  the 
most  Important  factors  In  the  whole  problem,  and  yet  It  Is  the  one  most 
persistently  overlooked.  The  Idealists  who  write  so  glibly  about  the 
national  character  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece  forget  that  even  an  Athenian 
sculptor  could  have  done  little  with  the  hard  granite  masses  of  Sy^ne, 
while  Hveu  Egyptians  would  In  all  probablUty  have  produced  far  more 
truthful  and  natural  works  If  they  had  always  dealt  with  the  fine  and  plastic 
marble  of  Paros  and  Pontellcus.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Egyptian 
sculpture  has  been  profoundly  modified  by  the  abundance  of  granite.  Assy- 
rian sculpture  by  the  abundance  of  alabaster,  and  Hellenic  sculpture  by  the 
abundance  of  marble, 

1  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  deny  that  the  national  character,  formed 
by  the  national  circumstances,  did  much  to  determine  the  low  grade  of 
development  in  Egyptian  plaetic  art ;  but  I  think  It  almost  certain  that  the 
nature  of  the  material  also  reacted  upi>n  the  national  character  with  con- 
siderable effect.  Then,  again,  as  most  of  the  bluheat  architecture  had  also 
granite  or  sandstone  for  Its  "physical  basis,"  the  whole  national  art  could 
never  attain  the  plasticity  of  Hellenic  genius— could  never  reach  the  grade 
of  development  which  was  naturally  reached  In  the  free  and  gracious 
marble  temples  of  Ionia  or  Attica. 

When  we  turn  to  Assyria,  we  arrive  at  a  sort  of  Intermediate  stage 
between  Memphis  and  Athens.  Judged  by  the  imitative  standard,  tiie 
plastic  art  of  Nineveh  Is  decidedly  in  advance  of  that  of  Egypt. 

'Assyrian  art,"  says  Lubke,  Justly,  "  Is  distinguished  even  in  Its  earlles 
works  from  the  Egyptian,  by  greater  power  fullness  and  roundness  In  the 
reliefs,  by  a  fresher  conception  of  nature,  and  by  a  more  energetic  delinea- 
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tloD  of  life;  but  It  I(Lcke,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  more  delicate  eenee  of  (onn 
ODd  the  Btrit'ter  arehltectunil  law  that  markt^d  the  other.'' 

The  valley  of  the  Tigris,  like  that  of  the  Nile,  naturally  gave  rise  at  an 
early  period  to  a  great  seml-clvliized  agricultural  community.  But  the 
Aeeyriane  were  a  Semitic  people,  and  the  difference  of  race  counted  for 
eomething  In  Mesopotamia,  even  as  It  hae  counted  for  eomethlng  among 
the  monotonous  Rata  of  Upper  India.  Id  addition  to  this  prioiHry  dltferea- 
tlating  cause,  there  was  a  second  cauee  In  the  physical  conditions.  Assyria 
Is  not  so  wholly  Isolated  as  Egypt.  Though  an  Inland  country,  it  Is  not 
utterly  cut  off  by  the  desert  from  all  mankind,  and  compelled  to  mature  lt« 
own  self- contained  cIvlliEatlon  within  its  own  llmlte  like  China  or  Peru. 

The  great  river  formed  a  highway  for  communication  with  the  kindred 
culture  of  Babylon,  while  lines  ot  commerce  connected  the  Assyrian  capital 
with  the  Phcenioian,  Hellenic  and  Hebrew  worlds,  as  well  as  with  the  prim- 
itive Persian,  Median  and  Indian  empires.  Hence,  while  the  type  ot  organ- 
isation remains,  as  in  Egypt,  military  and  despotic,  there  Is  more  Individual 
thought  and  action  among  the  people 

■Strata  of  alabaster  abound  In  Assyria."  This  geological  tact  gives  ua 
the  one  remaitilng  point  necessary  to  the  comprehension  ot  NInevlte  work. 
Stari^lngthustrom  the  same  primitive  bosisas  the  Egyptians — the  incited  bas- 
relief  paliitlnK_lt  Is  easy  to  see  how  the  nature  ot  their  material,  combined 
with  the  greater  freedom  ot  thetr  intellects,  led  them  soon  to  hiKher  flights. 

The  features  display  a  Negroid  type,  which,  perhaps,  points  back  to 
Egyptian  models,  and  the  treatment  Is  far  more  angular  than  in  later  works. 
One  of  the  lions — a  corner  statue  forming  part  of  a  slab  Banking  a  door- 
way— has  a  curious  peculiarity  which  marks  transition  from  a  still  more 
ancient  and  conventional  style  to  a  comparatively  tree  and  modem  treat- 
ment. It  has  Ave  logs.  Pour  of  these  are  visible  as  you  view  the  animal 
In  profile,  and  they  are  placed  one  behind  the  other,  as  though  the  creature 
were  advancing ;  but  two  are  also  visible  in  front,  one  being  the  foremost 
ot  the  previous  four,  and  the  other  an  abnormal  fifth  leg,  which  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  standing  still  when  viewed  from  tAls  aspect.  Evidently  the 
sculptor  could  not  reconcile  hia  mind  to  giving  up  the  proper  complement 
of  legs  from  any  point  of  view,  and  so  compromised  the  matter  by  running 
two  contradictory  conceptions  into  one. 

But  no  place  could  better  illustrate  the  importance  of  material  than 
Babylon.  More  commercial  and  probably  more  civilized  than  Nineveh, 
Babylon  stood  in  the  midst  ot  a  far  wider  alluvial  plain,  where  no  building 
material  except  brick  was  proeurable.  Marble,  alabaster,  granite,  were 
ftll  unknown.  Building  stone,  Bir  A.  H.  Layard  telle  us,  could  only  be 
brought  from  a  distance,  and  it  consisted  chleOy  of  black  boaalt  from  the 
Eurdlsh  mounialns,  used  for  ornamental  details  alone.  The  city,  as  a 
whole,  was  built  of  brick  and  mud.  Hence  no  plastic  art  ever  developed 
In  Babylon.  Its  ruins  consist  ot  mere  shapeless  mounds,  Inclosing  colored 
enameled  tiles  and  other  traces  of  [esthetic  handicraft ;  but  sculpture 
uttf  riy  tailed  tor  want  of  a  'physical  basis."  No  doubt  pictorial  and  Indus- 
trial arts  took  somewhat  diverse  developments  from  those  which  they 
would  have  taken  bad  the  architectural  style  been  more  similar  to  that  ot 
the  Assyrian  capital  Tapestry  seems  to  have  been  to  Babylon  what 
sculpture  was  to  Athene  and  painting  to  Florence. 

Turning  at  lost  to  Hellas,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  very  different  people, 
a  different  country,  a  different  material.  The  Aryan  Hellenes  took  with 
them  to  their  Island  homes  the  same  primitive  intellectual,  philosophical, 
and  subtle  minds  which  the  Brahmans  took  to  India  and  the  Kelta  to  Ire- 
land. All  we  know  of  the  Aryan  r&co  shows  us  that  it  could  nowhere  be 
content  with  such  a  purely  external  lite  as  that  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assy- 
rtejis.  Men  of  that  race  must  reflect  more  and  feel  more,  and  their  art 
must,  therefore,  mirrormore  of  their  internal  life.  But  these  universal  Aryan 
qualities  are  not  by  themselves  sufficient  to  account  for  the  specific  Hellenic 
art.     We  must  look  for  that  In  the  physical  peculiarities  of  Hellas  itself. 

Buch  I  believe  to  be  the  true  secret  ot  the  magniflcent  Hellenic  nation- 
ality. It  was  an  Aryan  race,  starting  with  all  the  advantage  ot  tbe  noble 
Aryan  endowments  ;  snd  It  occupied  the  most  favorable  situation  Id  tbe 
world  tor  tho  development  ot  navigation,  commerce  and  tree  institutions, 
at  tJkat  particular  stage  ot  human  ovolutionB.  It  was  the  great  emporium 
where  met  the  tin  of  Cornwall,  the  gold  of  Iberia,  the  amber  of  the  Baltic, 
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the  myrrh  ol  Arabia,  the  Silphlum  of  Libya,  the  trlaee  nt  Eg-ypt,  the  pottery 
of  Pbcenlcia,  the  lapie  lazuli  of  Persia,  and  the  Ivory  of  Ethiopia  or  the  Eaet. 

WlUiout  going  too  deeply  into  the  vexed  question  ot  tha  oxact  liiike — 
Phoenician.  Hlttlte,  Lydlan  and  loclan — which  arc  variously  supposed  to 
connect  Oriental  with  Hellenic  eculpture.we  may  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  earlleBt  Greek  art  started  from  the  same  primitive  Form  as  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian.  The  most  ancient  Qreek  bas-reliefs,  like  those 
From  the  temple  of  Assos  now  in  the  Louvre  (tor  the  famous  Lion  Qate  at 
Uycente  may  possibly  be  the  relic  of  a  still  earlier  racu],  are  thoroughly 
ABsyrlan  in  typo,  hut  far  inforior  in  elocution  and  Imitative  skill  to  the 
Nlnevite  works.  In  the  marble  monument  of  Aristion,  at  Athens,  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  archaic  type,  we  And  a  distinct  advance.  Though  the  hair  and 
beard  strikingly  recall  the  etlS  rows  of  Aeeyrlan  ourls,  the  pose  of  the  arms 
Is  natural  and  almost  graceful. 

All  nations  make  themselves  Images  of  tbelr  gods  In  wood  or  clay,  and 
where  these  materials  are  unattainable,  in  feathers,  like  the  Hawaiians. 
Now,  the  earliest  Greek  gods  were  In  wood,  and  from  those  doll-like 
wooden  gods,  as  has  often  been  noticed,  descended  the  chryselephantine 
statues  of  Phidias,  overlaid  with  Ivory  to  fonn  the  face  and  limbs,  and  with 
gold  to  represent  the  drapery.  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
archaism  of  all  religious  usages  that  these  essentially  wooden  statues  con- 
tinued to  the  last  the  representatives  of  the  chief  gods  In  the  most  Im- 
portant temples — the  protecting  Athene  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Pan- 
Hellenic  Zeus  of  Olympla.  Nor  Is  It  a  less  striking  fact  that  the  chrysele- 
phantine statues  seem  always  to  have  retained  some  traces  of  archaic 
conventionalism;  that  their  drapery  hung  in  folds  which  concealed  the 
whole  Hgure ;  and  that  the  Zeus  of  Olympla  himself,  the  most  reverend  god 
of  universal  Hellas,  was  represented,  like  most  very  ancient  statues,  in  a 
eltUng  attitude.  It  Is  the  glory  of  Hellenic  sculpture  that  it  ventured  even 
In  Ite  gods  to  discard  the  sacred  forms  sanctl&ed  by  antique  usage;  yet. 
even  in  Hellas  itself,  some  traces  of  the  conservatism  natural  to  religion 
must  inevitably  be  expected  to  exist.  But  the  marble  statues  that  form, 
after  all,  the  real  symbol  ot  Hellas,  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  bas- 
reliefs,  and  so  had  &  purely  architectural  origin. 

The  arohE^o  marble  colossi,  from  Miletus,  In  the  British  Museum,  repre- 
sent HeUenlo  sculpture  In  an  almost  Egyptian  stage,  the  stage  In  which 
Hellas  received  the  rudiments  of  art  from  Assyria.  The  figures  are  seated 
in  the  attitude  which  we  all  know  eo  well  as  that  of  Pasht.  "They  are  stiff 
and  motlonlese,  the  arms  closely  attached  to  the  body,  and  the  hands 
placed  on  the  knees;  the  physical  proportions  are  heavy  and  almost  awk- 
ward, the  execution  Is  throughout  architecturally  massive,  and  the  organic 
Structure  Is  but  slightly  Indicated,"  The  drapery  wholly  conceals  the 
human  form.  There  Is  not  a  touoh  in  these  ungainly  figures  which  at  all 
foreshadows  the  coming  freedom  of  Oreek  art.  They  are  simply  conven- 
tional, and  nothing  more.  But  the  ancient  sitting  statue  of  Athene  pre- 
served In  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  though  much  mutilated,  shows  an 
Immense  advance.  The  attitude  Is  uuconventlonallzed ;  the  foot.  Instead 
of  being  planted  Qat  as  In  the  Miletan  colossi,  is  lightly  poised  upon  the 
toes  alone;  the  limbs  are  partially  uncovered,  and  the  undulating  folds  of 
the  drapery  are  clearly  prophetic  of  the  later  Athenian  grace. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  Hellenic  sculpture  has  attained  to 

Eerfect  Imitation  of  the  human  figure;  its  further  advance  la  toward  the 
Igber  excellence  of  Ideality,  expression,  deep  feeling  and  perfect  apprecia- 
tion for  abstract  beauty  of  form. 

While  In  Egypt,  as  we  saw,  the  regal  and  hieratic  influence  caused  the 
primitive  free  manner  to  orystaiiizo  into  a  fixed  conventionalism;  wtille  in 
Assyria  It  obeokod  the  progress  of  art  and  restricted  aU  advance  to  a  few 
animal  traits,  in  HoUas,  after  the  age  of  freedom,  it  became  powerless 
before  the  popular  instinct.  While  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  gods  always 
retained  their  semi-animal  features,  in  Hollas  the  cow-face  of  Here  and  the 
owl-head  of  Athene  fell  so  utterly  into  obUvion  that  later  Hellenic  com- 
mentators even  misinterpreted  the  ancient  descriptive  epithets  of  the 
Acbiean  epic  Into  ox-eyed  and  gray-eyed.  But  It  was  on  the  gods,  as  the 
common  obiects  of  devotion  for  the  whole  city,  that  the  art  of  the  repub- 
lican Qreek  states  mainly  expended  itself. 
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CiTiLooHHOF  Sbeee  iND  BciHiH  OoiMs  iw  THE  NumMiino  Cou.Eonon  or  T*L«  Coi.- 
Laau.  By  Jana-liAii  Ediruda.  U.  D.,  Cumtor  0[  (bs  CaUncIon,  New  Hkren,  luaO. 
The  oollectlati'  of  ooIqb  In  tbla  oountry  has  hsd  a  varied  hietoi?.  Private 
cotlectore  have  worked  dlllgeatly,  but  their  collections  have  do  Boonar 
reached  a  reasonable  degree  of  completion  than  they  have  been  Bold  and 
BcaLtered.  Like  the  collecting  of  books  the  proHte  have  been  mainly  with 
the  dealers.  It  la  gratEfyliig  to  know,  however,  that  an  Institution  like  Yale 
Co\ipge  has  a  collection  which  Is  not  likely  to  be  aoon  dispersed,  and  that 
the  curator,  who  beartt  the  honored  name  Jonathan  Bdnarde,  has  suooeeded 
In  publiHbing  a  complete  catalogue  ol  It. 

Tho  Bize  of  this  numleniatlc  collection  can  be  Judged  of  by  the  fact 
that  the  mere  catalogue  ol  the  Greek  and  Roman  coIiib  tn  It  occupy  127 
finely  printed  octavo  ptwee.  The  collection  numbers  eomu  over  3,000 
pleoea.  There  ia  no  doubt  that  la  the  study  of  arcQieologr  this  oolleotlon 
will  be  very  valuable.  The  oolns  may  belike  hieroglyphina  to  many,  but  to 
one  skilled  In  symbolism  it  Is  a  rich  treasure  house.  The  catalogue  em- 
ploye the  geographical  system  ot  arrangement.  The  Greek  coins  repre- 
e<^nt  Z6  countries  and  ISO  towns  ot  the  ancient  world.  There  are  the  coins 
of  175  Roman  emperors,  82  different  Roman  families.  The  ByEantine  coins 
are  quite  numerous,  but  the  series  of  the  klogs  of  Syria  and  Parthla  are 
especially  noticeable.  The  only  fault  we  find  is  that  the  catalogue  Is  not 
Bufflolently  explanatory. 

Oh  thb  PBicnoii.  AuTiNTiOBii  of  ORiixKnoii.  Knowledoe,  By  Prol.  Buwrt  L.  Jobh, 
F.  B.  B.  B«|j[lnted  from  Ebe  Piuosedlngi  ot  ths  OsologlaCa'  Aaaoolntlaa. 
If  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  geological  knowledge,  this 
little  pamphlet  would  certainly  cilepet  that  doubt.  Not  only  Is  there  In  It 
the  classification  of  the  science  of  geology  with  the  other  sciences,  and  the 
analysis  of  the  different  parts  or  divisions  of  the  science,  but  the  practical 
uses  to  which  a  knowledge  of  geology  may  be  applied,  are  here  set  forth 
fully  and  forcibly,  and  yet  in  the  briefest  and  most  comprehensive  manner. 
The  practical  knowledgt^  of  geology  embraces,  according  to  the  author, 
tbe  materials  which  are  useful,  such  as  limestone,  sandstone,  clay,  slate, 
graitlt«,  coal  and  metals;  also  the  strata  of  rocks  with  relation  to  water 
supply,  mining,  etc.,  and  tho  topography  and  geography  ot  earth  as  pro- 
dui/ed  by  geological  causes.  The  different  classes  to  whom  the  science  le 
useful  are  also  portrayed— military  men  and  travelers,  engineers,  farmers 
and  builders,  etc.  Tbe  poetical  features  of  the  subject  are  beautifully  and 
eloquently  presented.  For  a  little  pamphlet  It  Is  a  model  of  condensation 
and  lucid  illustration,  and  Is  well  north  perusal. 

THX  QlCOUXHCU,  AHD   NlTUHlL 

TUi  AnQQSl  Reports.    N.  H. 

the  ttnlrerglty.    imS-lSSO. 

These  volumes  contain  from  160  to  250  octavo  pages  each,  with  maps  and 
diagrams  and  cuts,  and  may  be  compared  In  their  shape  and  size  to  the  re- 
ports of  Indiana.  They  contrast  with  the  bulky  and  costly  reports  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  Ohio  and  some  other  States.  For  the  archffiulogist  they  may  bo  as 
useful  as  the  larger  and  more  elaborate  works.  The  siith  report  contains 
a  description  of  the  celebrated  Plp«  stone  quarry,  where  the  atone  called 
Catllnlte  Is  found.  The  history  and  location  of  the  discovery  ot  this  quarry 
Is  described,  but  tbe  aboriginal  or  traditional  record  is  unfortunately  omit- 
ted. '■Primitive  Man  at  Little  Falls"  fills  ten  pages  and  la  iUustrated  by 
sevpral  cuts— U)  The  Stone  Cutters,  (2)  The  Mound  Builders. 

Prof.  Wlnchell  does  not  give  the  archteologlcal  distinction  ot  paleolithic 
and  neolithic,  but  deSnes  them  In  a  geological  sense:  but  on  the  sulDJect  of 
paleolithlcs  he  takes  substantially  the  position  of  Dr.  C.  C.  .Abbott,  and 
claims  that  the  evidences  of  preglaclal  man  are  also  discovered  in  Mione- 
eota.     We  quote  a  few  sentences: 

"  The  chips  are  generally  without  evidence  of  designed  form  and  nearly 
all  the  angular  pieces  are  also  destitute  of  all  evidences  of  artificial  shap- 
ing so  far  as  their  forms  are  oonoerned.  The  most  certainly  chipped  form 
was  taken  at  Little  Elk  River,  but  was  ot  brown  chert. 
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"The  chipping  race,  If  these  ohlpa  are  of  human  origin,  preoeded  the 
epreadioR  of  the  msiterlal  of  tho  plain,  and  must  have  been  preglaclRl.' 

The  fifth  report  contains  an  account  of  the  rock  formation  of  SL  An- 
thony's Palls  and  a  short  history  of  the  changes  which  have  oocurrsd  since 
they  were  seen  by  Hennepin,  In  IBSO,  and  by  Carver,  In  17B6.  The  recession 
in  the  time  which  has  elapsed,  ITS  years,  Is  906  f«et,  or  6, 15  feet  per  year. 
The  time  needed  for  the  tails  to  have  receded  from  Fort  Snelllng  at  thla 
rate  would  be  8,202  years. 

To  the  geologiet  and  to  the  arobnoluglet  there  are  many  points  of  lutec- 
est  In  these  volumea. 

KBI  to  TH>  HiBBBW'BaTPTUH  UTBTKBY  IH  TBI  BOTJBOE  OF  HElanBKa,  DBHiairlTIHa  TB> 

BsmaB  Inch  Ann  tbe  Ahcient  Gdbit.    By  J.  Balsloa  Eklnaer,     Cinolnuatl.  Bobert 

ClukeACo.    1878. 
The  Cbown  Jinu  cw  thb  NiTioira  abb  thbib  Mkasubeb.    To  Uib  Memory  o(  Joho  A. 

Paikw.     H7  J.  BalBton  Sklnuar.    CiacimiBli,  Bab«rt  Clarks  ACo.     ISH. 

That  there  is  a  pyramid  religion,  there  la  no  doubt,  though  whether  It 
ever  existed  in  the  days  of  tbe  Pyramid  Builders  as  It  does  In  the  minds  of 
Ite  modern  votaries.  Is  exceedingly  doubtful. 

The  science  of  numbers  may  have  Its  basis  in  natural  religion  and  the 
great  creator  may  have  employed  geometrical  proportions  and  mathe- 
matical prinolples  In  the  creation  of  the  univei'Se;  but  that  either  tbe 
Pyramid  Builders  knew  whatthese  were.or  that  thn  Bible  contains  a  record 
of  them,  Is  very  uncertain.  The  science  of  numbers,  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle,  the  great  Pyramid,  the  measure  of  all  nations,  and  the  Biblical 
application  of  these  topics,  are  all  important;  but  that  they  have  any 
connection  with  each  other  Is  more  than  ordinary  persons  are  prepared 
to  show.  Only  those  who  have  long  dwelt  on  these  occult  subjects  ajre 
prepared  to  give  any  opinlcm. 

The  author  of  these  t)ooks  bae  evidently  spent  much  time  on  them  and 
has  originated  many  things  out  of  hie  own  Inner  oonaolousnese.  He  has 
studied  the  works  of  Plazzl  fimlth,  of  Bev.  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Seles,  but 
bis  great  authority  is  Mr.  John  A.  Parker,  of  New  York,  now  dead. 

The  attempt  to  work  out  satisfactory  evidences  of  the  Interference  of 
an  uneeen  intelligence  In  the  fabrication  of  Uio  frame-work  of  the  Bible, 
and  to  understand  the  operation  of  natural  forces  in  their  cosmlcal  effects, 
especially  as  referred  to  a  primary  unit  source,  must  have  Involved  an 
Immense  amount  of  profound  thuuRht  and  InvesUgatlon. 

The  key  to  the  whole  problem  of  the  uulverse  he  Snds  in  the  cabalistic 
numbers  given  by  the  quadrature  of  the  clrcfe.  The  sacred  unit  of  meas- 
ure In  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  Ark  of  Noah  and  the  Temple  of  Solomon  Is 
the  same  as  that  found  In  the  great  Pyramid.  The  primordial  vestiges  of 
them  are  contained  In  the  muunde  of  this  country,  nhlah  are  monumented 
circles  and  equaree;  also  In  the  aneated  urose  of  Peru.  In  fact  the  symbol 
of  the  orltiin  of  measuree  la  the  cross  and  at  th6  eame  time  In  the  Hebrew 
Qud-nord  Jehovah.  In  Jared,  the  father  of  Enoch,  he  flnds  the  very 
English  word  "yard,"  and  the  root  of  thie  Is  Jah,  or  Jehovah,  and  "rod- 
Jehovah  and  Elohlm  also  stood  for  diameter  and  circumference.  "  The 
source  of  thle  measurement  lays  back  of  historical  ages.  The  national 
symbols  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  shoir  that  they  possessed  it.  The  British, 
though  the  most  modern.  Is  the  most  ancient  nationality,  and  the  British 
Inch  is  the  unit  of  all  measure." 

The  mysteries  of  numbers  are  evidently  known  to  the  one  who  hae 
brought  out  so  many  strange  facts,  and  those  who  are  curious  as  to  such 
occult  subjects  will  do  well  to  study  the  works  produced  with  so  much 

HuTomcAi.  Studies  or  CH(TBaH>Buii.Di)(o  nf  the  Uiddlb  Aobs.   Vbhiob,  Bieha,  Fi.ob- 

BHCB.    By  CliarleB  Eliot  Norton.    New  York,  Harper  dl  Brothara.    1880. 

The  oonneotlng  link  between  modern  and  ancient  architecture  Is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  found  In  the  aacred  or  church  architecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Doubtless  In  the  historical  sequence  the  Norman  and  Qothlo 
structures  of  this  period  do  connect  the  present  with  the  past,  but  the 
wreck  of  ancient  civilization  was  too  great  and  the  elements  in  the  recoa- 
Btruotjon  were  too  diverse  for  us  to  trace  either  any  architectural  order,  or 
even  art  or  science,  across  the  gulf  to  the  earlier  days.    Borne  may  hsTS 
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eeeo  reproduced  In  hnr  days  of  decline  the  forms  ot  the  imperial  basilica, 
and  Bavenna  may  have  received  Uova  Constantinople  the  arts  which  gave 
lustre  to  the  Eaet.  but  the  rough  energy  of  tbe  Lombards,  the  vigorous 
spirit  ol  tbe  northern  races,  Introduced  a  half-barbaric  order  which  must  of 
Itsulf  have  a  growth  and  development  before  tbe  proportions  of  any  modern 
style  could  be  reached.  Doubtless  the  faith  and  the  religlpus  system  of 
the  time  had  much  to  do  with  the  Introduction  of  the  new  orders,  and  the 
study  of  the  one  tn  the  light  of  the  other  would  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
understunding  of  either.  Fortunately,  the  author,  who  Is  so  well  fitted  to 
present  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  has  given  to  the  world  the  result  of 
his  ripe  study. 

Treating  It  t)oth  In  the  architectural  and  historical  aspect,  he  has  written 
a  charming  book,  and  one  which  must  well  repay  the  labor  ot  preparation. 
Beverent  In  spirit,  cultivated  In  taste.  Impartial  In  judgment  and  careful  In 
statement,  and  yet  clear  and  attractive  In  style,  the  volume  Is  one  which 
must  elicit  admiration  and  commend  Itself  to  an  enlightened  public.  The 
publishers  have  done  well  also  to  place  tbe  book  In  a  form  suitable  tor  the 
library  and  for  permanent  reference,  as  well  as  for  the  present  reading, 
tbe  type  and  paper  size  and  shape  being  both  attractive  and  substantial. 

EASI.T  Cblftebs  of  Catdoa  HmroDT.  Jsaait  MIhIodi  laGodogouea,  lUS-lesS.  Alio, 
AH  AooooDtof  tbe  Bitlpltlui  MlBilon  unonn  the  Emlann  CayriKU  about  QulateBiiT 
In  16S8.  By  Chorlai  Sowley.  D.  D..  Preallont  ot  tbeCafuga  CaasOj  Hlatoriul  Socisty 
With  ta  iDtroduatiou  by  JobQ  Ollmory  eb«»,  LL.  D.  Aabam.  H.  T.,  En^p  ft  P«ok 
1S79. 

The  Jesuit  Belatlons  are  a  series  of  small  volumes  Issued  In  France  from 
1032  to  IGTZ  and  containing  tbe  reports  of  the  superiors  of  the  Jesuit 
missions. 

They  were  Issued  In  a  cheap  form  and  seem  to  have  been  widely  clr- 
oulated  among  the  pious,  In  some  cases  several  editions  appearing.  Those 
relating  to  America  were  especially  popular,  and  Herved  to  excite  an  Inter- 
est In  the  A.mericaii  missions  which  led  to  the  establishment  in  Canada  of 
the  Bulpitians  and  other  orders,  and  to  induce  many  to  emigrate  to  the 
country  from  religious  motives. 

These  Relatione  are  however  useful  for  another  purpose.  Some  of  them 
oonttdn  the  only  history  of  oeri^ln  localities,  especially  under  the  residence 
of  the  Indian  tribes  which  we  shall  ever  possess,  and  others  so  describe 
the  minute  events  of  the  localities  during  that  early  period  In  which  settle- 
ment was  beginning  that  their  record  is  invaluable. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  utilized  their  record  in  reference  to  one 
locality,  and  that  is  the  region  embraced  by  the  society  of  which  he  Is 
president 

This  compilation  of  the  Jesuit  records  of  the  events  which  befell  the 
missionaries  Is  Indeed  valuable.  Supplementing,  as  It  does,  the  more  gen- 
eral histories,  such  as  Mr.  Parkman's  ezoeltent  volumes,  it  brings  out  the 
facts  of  local  history  forcibly,  and  thus  makes  an  historloai  contribution 
worthy  of  study.  Local  histories  have,  as  a  general  rule,  been  complete 
failures,  and,  In  the  hands  of  unprincipled  speculators,  have  brought  dis- 
repute upon  both  writers  and  disgust  to  the  minds  of  readers.  The  thor- 
ough and  exhaustive  manner  in  which  the  subjeet  has  been  treated  in  this 
volume  will  doubtless  serve  to  remove  the  Impression  and  to  bring  the 
early  records  up  to  a  proper  appreciation. 

A  CoUFKHDinira  and  Cokplbti  Bebbew  tvo  Ghu.deb  Lexicon  to  tse  Old  T: 
1TITH  AH  EnaLisB-HKBiucn  Index. 

G.  Mltciiel.  D.  D.    Andaver :  Publlshsd  by  Wureo  F.  Drap  r,  AndoT. 

This  Hebrew  Lexicon  has  been  complied  with  special  reference  to  the 
wants  of  beginners  In  Hebrew.  It  is  about  one-lhlrd  the  size  of  Oeeenlus', 
but  Is  said  by  the  publishers  to  contain  one  thousand  more  words  than  that 
lexicon.  Price  91. f>0.  It  differs  mainly  from  Gesenius'  In  the  absence  of 
extensive  quotations  and  numerous  deflnltlons.  For  instance,  the  word 
Hadaeh  occupies  about  one-half  a  column  In  this,  while  In  Oesenlus'  it 
occupies  a  column  and  a  half.  Under  Piel  there  are  tvro  divisions,  while  In 
Oesenlus'  there  are  five.  The  Hlphll  has  a  single  line  of  deftnltlon.  while 
In  Oesenlus'  It  has  half  a  page.     Another  difference  Is  the  absence  of  Arabic 
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find  Ethlopio  oharoeters.  The  book  la  more  convenient  for  a  student  to 
handle,  for  It  is  In  tliu  form  ol  a  royal  uctayo.  The  etud?  of  Hebrew 
hat)  been  negleotad.  It  Is  being  made  easier  by  the  books  pubUshod,  and, 
If  there  is  any  Increase  in  the  study,  the  Dictionary  under  review  ehould 
meet  with  a  ready  eale. 

i.  DicrioHAHY  OF  TSH  B1B1.R,  taoludlDg  BiogmpbT.  Natorsl  History.  Geognphr,  Topo- 

'-iolo,'y  md  Uterfttiiro     WithTwolr- "- — '  " -" — ^ "-- 

on».    Edited  by  ~ ~    ~ 

SimiiB;  Bohoo 

This  Ih  a  new  work  prepared  by  several  gentlemen  In  the  library  and 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Sohaff,  and  designed  especially  for  the  use  of 
SablMnth  schools.  It  does  not  undertake  tu  give  elaborate  treatises,  but 
may  properly  lie  called  a  Bible  dictionary  since  the  largest  part  of  It  is  but 
the  repetition  of  the  teacbinffs  of  the  Bible  in  a  dictionary  form.  Informa- 
tion on  auch  articles  as  do  contain  iDformatlon  from  other  sources  are 
oomplled  from  books  and  other  publications  In  a  brief  and  compreheneive 


Tbe  whole  work  is  written  with  a  simplicity  and  freedom  from  technical- 
ities which  will  render  it  useful  to  the  class  for  which  it  Is  designed.  It  ie 
in  fact  in  its  general  style  and  make  up  very  much  like  the  old  "Bible  Dic- 
tionary" published  by  the  same  society,  but  now  out  of  date,  except  that  it 
1b  adapted  to  the  prMsect  stage  of  advanced  leamlcg  In  Oriental  and 
Biblical  Rubjecta.  Tbe  articles  lu  avchfeology  and  sacred  geography  are 
well  prepared  and  furnish  much  instruction  as  to  the  latest  results  of 
study  In  these  lines.  The  outs  are  well  executed  and  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  book  Is  somewhat  attractive. 

An  EXiHIIHiTION  OF  TSE  ALLSOHD  DlBCBBPlHOlItB  OF  THE  BIBLE.     By  Jotm  W.  Haley, 

M.  A     with  an  Introduotion  by  Alvah  Hovey.  D.  D.,  Profeeaar  In  Newton  Theologloal 
Imitate.    Third  BOiClon.    Aadovei:  Wureu  F.  Draper.    1881. 

This  Is  another  of  those  contributions  to  the  literature  of  Christian 
apologetics  which  have  Increased  so  much  for  tbe  last  few  years.  The 
work  was  begun  by  the  author  as  a  course  of  lectures  which  were  designed 
as  an  answer  to  a  pamphlet  on  the  so-catled  self-contradictions  of  the 
Bible;  but  it  soon  grew  to  tbe  formidable  task  of  preparing  a  book  "which 
covers  the  whole  ground  In  a  comprehensive  and  yet  concise  manner,  while 
it  Is  at  the  same  time  adapted  to  general  circulation."  The  method  of 
treatment  is  doctrinal  and  topical  rather  than  historical  or  chronological. 
As  the  book  was  prepared  this  method  doubtless  seemed  the  most  prac- 
tical, but  for  the  general  reader  the  latter  method  would  have  been  prefera- 
ble. The  author.  In  reconciling  the  discrepancies,  refers  extensively  to  the 
explanations  of  aommsntatore  and  often  quotes  from  these  commentaries, 
which  are  aaceasibie  to  most  clergymen. 

Tbe  book  Is  valuable  for  its  examination  of  the  specific  passages 
wherein  discrepancies  are  alleged,  and  for  the  compilation  of  the  opinions 
of  the  authors  who  are  authorities  on  tbe  subject.  That  It  has  proved 
useful  Is  evinced  by  the  fact  chat  It  baa  reached  the  fourth  edition. 

MrrTHEiijiieGaif  toa  paa  ANTHBOpoiAsiBCKif   LiTEa^TiTa  AheiUEaB,     Ton  Dr.  Bmil 

Bohmldt,  In  Eiien,  a.  d  Ruhei. 

Dr.  Emll  Schmidt  has,  In  this  folJo  pamphlet  of  twenty. two  pages,  given 
a  resume  of  American  literature  in  tbe  department  of  aroheeology  and 
ethnology  for  tbe  last  two  years.  Among  the  titles  are  the  following; 
"Annual  Beporte  of  tbe  Trustoes  of  tbe  Feabody  Museum  for  1868  to  18T8"; 
'The  Proceedings  of  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Science,  1867  to  16T6  and 
167(1-7";  "The  American  Antiquarian,  vol.  I,  Nos.  1,  2  and  8";  and  "The 
American  Naturalist.'*  This  review  by  the  eminent  scientist  Is,  we  under- 
stand, to  go  Into  tbe  permanent  archives  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Oermany,  and  to  constltuto  a  part  of  a  larger  work  on  the  literature  of 
anthropology. 

The  "Archlv  far  Aathropologie"  has  made  It  Its  task  to  publish,  besides 
original  treatises,  also  full  periodical  accounts  of  foreign  literature  con- 
cerning anthropology,  ethnology  and  arcbteology. 

Dr.  Emit  Schmidt  has  been  entrusted  with  the  drawing  up  of  the 
accounts  of  this  branch  of  American  literature. 

Authors  and  literary  societies  who  will  send  him  publications  on  these 
subjects  will  considerably  promote  the  purpose  of  spreading  autbropolo- 
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gloal  knowledge.  Tbey  are  respeotfuUy  requested  to  give  their  aid  by 
eeodlng  ooplee  ol  aothropolo^cal  treatisee,  every  one  ot  whloh  wUl  be 
thankfully  received. 

IiiKDi'a  Alphabet,  a  JtoTlBw,  by  Dr.  C.  Valentitil.    New  York:  18S0. 

WheD  the  Spaiilati  mIssioDRiry  Landa  deetroyed  the  manuecrlpte  ol  the 
Mayae,  In  the  proaencc  ol  thplr  sorrowful  and  helpless  owners,  he  did 
Irreparable  damage  to  the  records  of  the  ancient  oivllUation  of  this  oon- 
tlnent.  The  loe»  of  these  reoorde  has  been  oompenaated  for  In  the  opinion 
of  some  hy  the  gift  of  a  key  to  the  Maya  hlflrogHphlce,  which  the  blsnop  Is 
supposed  to  have  left.  This  has  been.  Indeed,  regarded  so  reliable  as  ft 
key  that  some  ot  the  French  archteoiofflBts,  such  as  MM.  Bollaert,  do 
Roeny,  de  Charenay,  have  imagined  that  they  could  by  its  aid  decipher  the 
insortptlone  at  Chiohen  Itza,  the  tablet  of  the  cross  at  Palenque,  also  the 
Dresden  Codes  and  other  Maya  masuBCrlpts,  and  these  gentlemen 
have  given  various  interpretations  of  the  inscrlplions.  But  Dr.  Valentin!, 
ot  New  York,  comes  out  with  a  brochure  in  which  he  dashes  our  hopes  to 
the  ground  and  leaves  ua  In  painful  doubt  whether  the  key  itself  is  not  a 
forgery.  To  be  sure  there  are  eume  suspicious  circumstances  about  this 
so-called  Maya  alphabet,  as  for  instance  that  it  so  nearly  reaemhles  the 
English  In  the  order  ot  Its  letters,  and  that  the  reading  of  the  Mayas 
should  be  like  the  English  from  left  to  right. 

If  the  alphabet  Is  a  forgery,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  It,  for  it  is  likely 
thAt  now  the  study  of  hierogllphics  will  begin  from  the  first  prluolpli'S,  and 
It  is  poseible  that  If  the  symbolism  contained  In  these  hierogllphics  coma 
to  be  understood,  that  we  shall  know  muah  more  about  the  origin  ot  writ- 
ing in  this  country  than  if  we  could  decipher  the  iusoriptlons  without  any 
auch  study. 

Dr.  Valentini  Is  himself  following  up  this  line  ot  investigation,  and  it  Is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  will  yet  give  something  that  will  be  a  substitute  for  the 
Landas  alphabet. 

■A  BkeCoh  of  the  UodnTQ  XjangTugsB  at  the  Eut  Indies  acflompsnied  by  tvo  LaogoatfS 
Uap*.    Bjr  BobartN.  Cait.    TrUbner  AOo.,  Loadoa,  18TB. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  which  is  the  fourth  In  TrQbaer'B  Oriental 
Beriee,  announces  himseit  as  on  "old  Indian,"  who,  attar  twenty-Bve  years 
of  experience  in  the  Indian  otvll  service,  returned  to  England,  and  finding 
himself  without  occupation,  oast  about  to  see  what  he  could  do  for  thA 
country  which  he  bad  left — a  sensible  thought  which  It  were  well  If  all  her 
Majesty's  Indian  Bervaote  entertained.  A  favorite  study  In  former  years 
had  beeu  language,  and  to  this  he  returned.  Hla  foreign  experience  had 
made  the  acquisition  of  many  languages  both  easy  and  necessary.  "Uy 
stock  In  trade,"  he  says,  "was  a  good  knowledge  of  twelve  languages — six 
European,  six  Aslatlo— a  good  memory  and  a  great  paBaion  tor  the  study." 
A  happy  inspiration  suggested  to  him  that  to  collect,  sltt  and  classify  tb« 
facts  regarding  the  ianguogee  of  the  East  Indies,  which  were  scattered 
through  numberless  volumes,  magazines,  and  transactions  ot  learned 
societies,  would  be  useful  to  others  interested  in  such  studies.  Access  to 
the  unsurpassed  colleotious  ot  the  British  MuBeum  and  the  India  OfSoe, 
correspondence  with  friends  in  India,  and  consultation  with  eminent 
sobolars  on  the  continent,  afforded  unusual  facilities  for  a  thorough  can- 
vass ot  the  field.  The  results  ot  the  author's  conscientious  Industry  are 
contain cd  in  the  book  before  us. 

Few  persons  have  an  adequate  Idea  of  the  difBcutty  ot  arriving  at  osr- 
tain  conclusions  in  such  a  field  as  the  one  chosen.  The  area  covered;  the 
density  and  variety  ot  the  population;  the  gradation  ut  lite  from  civilized 
to  savage,  with  the  Instability  which  that  involves;  the  interlacing  ot  lan- 
guages and  dialects;  and  the  want  of  full  informatiun  regarding  some 
tribes,  whose  speech,  never  reduced  to  writing,  is  attested  only  by  brief 
vocabularies  gathered  often  by  unskillful  observers,  are  each  and  all  ever 
present  sources  of  embarrassment.  Hence  the  results  of  the  most  polDS- 
taking  Inquiries  must  be  regarded  as  provisional  in  many  details,  a  iMt 
which  Uie  author  recognizes  with  beoonilng  modesty. 

The  field  surveyed  Is  a  very  broad  one,  Including  Hither  India,  with  the 
border  countries  ot  Afghanistan,  Beluchletan  and  Tibet;  Farther  India,  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  the  Island  of  Madagascar. 
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The  author  divides  the  languages  spokeo  over  this  vast  regloii  Into  eight 
lamilles.  based  upon  supposed  afdaltles  of  race.  The7  are  Ar^an,  Dravld- 
lan,  Kolarlan,  Tlbeta-Burman,  Khast,  Tal.  Hou-Anam  and  Malayan.  The 
Aryan  lamlly  la  divided  Into  the  Iraiiic,  conalating  of  two  languagfs.  the 
Pushtu  and  Baluchi,  with  eight  dialects,  and  the  Iodic,  consisting  ot  four' 
teen  lantfuogea  aud  one  hundred  and  twonty-flve  dlal«uts.  Of  the  latter 
division  three  languages  belong  In  the  mountain  region  northwest  of  India; 
twi>  are  spoken  south  of  the  Vlndhya  range;  one,  the  Brahul,  Is  the  verna- 
cular of  a  small  trlb"  in  BeluchUtsn  whose  right  to  be  classed  among  Aryans 
\a  much  disputed:  the  Sioghalesu  la  spoken  In  the  southern  half  ot  Ceylon, 
and  the  remaloing  seven  languages  and  nlnety-elx  dialects  are  all  used  in 
the  region  between  the  Himfllaya  and  Vindhya  ranges. 

The  Druvldlan  family  occupies  southern  India  and  northern  Ceylon,  and 
numbers  fourteen  languages  and  thlriy  dialects.  The  Tamil  Is  the  best 
representative  of  this  group.  It  Is  thought  that  the  Dravidians  once  occu- 
pied a  wide  domain  In  India,  but  were  crowded  into  their  present  position 
by  Aryan  encroachments. 

A  third  layer  of  population  Is  called  Eolarlau  and  consists  of  rude  tribes 
living  mostly  among  the  hills  of  Central  India.  They  represent  verj-  early, 
it  not  the  earliest,  settlers  of  the  country,  and  are  too  little  known  to  per- 
mit more  than  a.  provisional  classlllCBtlon  of  their  languages.  The  number 
is  set  at  ten,  with  five  dlslei^ts. 

The  people  speaking  the  TIbets-Burman  languages  cover  an  extensive 
territory,  stretching  from  Tibets  on  the  north  around,  and  partly  Including, 
the  province  oF  Assam  to  Burmah  and  the  Andaman  Islands  on  the  south. 
The  family  Is  divided  Into  eighty-seven  languages  and  eighty-four  dialects. 

The  Khasl  family  oocuples  a  little  district  on  the  hills  of  Assam  and 
claims  for  Itself  one  language  and  Sve  dialects.  The  Tal  family  Is  another 
small  group  which  Is  spoken  over  a  narrow  distrlct-ext«ndinK  from  near 
the  eastern  borders  of  Assam  to  the  Gulf  ol  Slam.  It  comprises  seven 
languages  and  six  dialects.  The  Uon-Anam  family,  numbering  twenty  lan- 
guages and  four  dialects,  is  somewhat  divided  by  an  intrusion  of  the 
Tibetan- Burman  and  Tal  famllloe,  but  Is  ohleffy  found  on  the  eastern 
border  of  Farther  India,  In  tlie  provinces  of  Cochln-Chlna  and  Cambodia. 

The  last  family,  the  Uatayan,  covers  the  Indian  Archipelago  from  Buma- 
tra,  on  the  west,  to  the  Philippines  and  Formosa,  on  the  east,  To  these 
must  be  added  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  Island  of  Madagascar. 
This  family  numbers  eighty-eight  languages  and  twenty-nine  dialects. 
We  have  thus  a  grand  total  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  languages  and 
dialects  named  in  this  work,  of  which  nearly  two  hundred  are  spoken 
within  the  limits  ot  British  India.  It  Is  not  pretended  that  this  list  Is  de- 
finitely fixed,  many  names  being  entered  as  doubtful;  hut  after  ollmlnatiiig 
everything  uncertain,  enough  remains  to  show  the  exceeding  richness  of 
this  field  for  linguistic  and  ethnological  study.  Of  course  in  a  book  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  pages  the  author  has  touched  only  lightly  every 
part  of  the  field.  Its  value  consists  chiefly  In  its  cloar  and  systematic  out- 
line of  the  subject,  and  the  full  citation  ut  authorities  with  whom  the 
scholar  may  study  the  details.  A  selected  list  of  works  forms  >  -  *  — 
sral  valuable  appendices.  Two  valued  language  maps  furnish  n 
to  an  understanding  of  the  text. 

VocABCLtnio  DK  LI  Lknoua  MkxioiINI.  CompusBto  poi  el  P.  Ft.  AIouio  de  Mollu. 
Publioadn  de  noaTn  pen  Julio  Ptatanann.  Ediclon  FacaliQllBrti.  I^ipiig,  B.  O. 
TanbDer,  18§a.    Paged  recto  oat; :  part  flnt,  lai  pa««.    Part  lecond,  Iftt  page*. 

The  literature  of  the  aboriginal  languages  of  Amerioa  has  ot  late  been 
enriched  with  a  series  of  Important  publications,  among  the  most  valuable 
ot  which  must  be  counted  the  foc-slmlle  republication  of  the  "Aztec  Dic- 
tionary" of  the  friar  Alonzo  de  Molina,  second  edition  of  l.^Tl.  The  ori- 
ginal of  this  work  heretofore  afforded  the  prlnelpal  help  for  the  study  of 
the  Altec  language  in  its  most  highly  cultivated  dialect,  that  of  Anahuac. 
This  quarto  had  become  quite  scarce  and  high-priced;  much  rarer  stilt, 
and  almost  unattainable,  is  the  Qrst  edition  of  1565,  which  was  published 
In  the  shape  of  a  moderate  octavo  volume.  Bernardino  de  Sahagun  bad 
translated  portions  of  the  Bible  into  Aztec  In  the  sixteenth  century,  at  a 
time  when  Aztec  had  undergone  but  few  ot  tbe  forei^  Influences  ezpe- 
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rieDced  Bince  the  canqueat,  and  Biondelll  publlsb«d  thle  text  with  the  die- 

UoDur)'  at  MitaD,  1R5S,  4°.  But  tbta  dlctloDary  contains  onl}'  the  Biblical 
words,  ai]d,  thereFori!,  does  not  oompreheDd  mtuiyor  the  natioDal  and  en- 
chorlc  terms  so  Important  for  the  etbDologist  and  linguist.  The  printed 
Aztec  literature  U  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  literatures  of  aboriginal 
languages,  though  almost  exclusively  religious,  and  hence  the  Amerlcan- 
iBtB  will  hear  with  Interest  of  this  new  edition  of  both  parts,  Spanlah-Aztec 
and  Aztec- Spanish,  together  with  all  th>i  title -vignettea,  prefaces  and 
addlttona,  which  contain  a  great  deal  of  grammatical  infurmaUon.  Should 
Hr.  Julius  Platzmann,  to  whom  the  republication  Is  due,  produce  In  the 
same  manner  some  of  the  more  notable  Aztuo  texts  and  the  catechism  on 
the  western  dialect  of  the  State  of  Jalisco,  bo  would  aid  considerably  the 
present  revival  of  the  Americanist  atudloa,  to  which  ho  has  contributed  his 
ehare  by  the  re-cdltlng  of  o!d  South  American  grammars  and  dletlonarlea; 
lor  all  these  books  are  Just  aa  exceedingly  scarce  as  they  are  valuable, 
and  the  study  of  a  language  without  any  texts  on  which  to  base  It,  le,  to 
Bay  the  least,  a  most  uuBatlsfaotory  thing.  According  to  an  average  calcu- 
lation the  Aztec-Spanish  part. alone  must  contain  aO,000  words  or  items. 

Prices:  60  marbs,  In  Leipzig  (pamphlet,  not  bound);  on  hand-made 
paper,  80  marks.  In  Lelpsig.  A.  S.  G. 

J.  W.  poWBU,,  InCrodnaUon  to  (hs  fiCudy  of  IndlsD  lAngaaava,  with  |Warils,  Phraaee, 
and  SeataDCPS  to  be  Collected,  Second  Edition,  with  Ohuls.  WasbmBtoii,  GoTdrs- 
ment  PiInUn«  Omoa.  ISSO.    4to. 

This  volume  containa  a  very  large  number  o(  blank  forma  to  be  filled  by 
eollectors,  and  la  valuable  on  account  of  Its  hints  for  ethnngrapblo  researches 
to  be  combined  with  the  linguistic  work.  Speoli^  attention  la  devoted  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  terms  In  use  for  the  degrees  ot  relationship.  The 
volume,  with  Its  77  pages  of  linguistic  and  ethnologic  Introduction,  and  its 
150  pages  of  blank  schedules,  will  be  sent  free  of  cost  to  any  person  deair- 
ous  of  making  researches  of  this  character  among  the  tribes  themselves, 
and  requesting  a  copy  ot  It  from  tbe  bureau  of  Etknology,  P.  O.  Box  585, 
WaKUngton,  D.  C.  A.  8.  Q. 

F.  LbPaob  Bbhoqp,  Tbs  OtMa  and  Growth  of  Bellglon,  as  illnitnted  bv  Uie  Batlgioti  ol 

Ancient  Egypt     New  Y(^ :  ScribDcr,  1S80. 

A  standard  volume,  deserving  the  most  attentive  and  careful  perusal 
by  all  arohteologlats  and  ethnologlsta.  The  author,  who  Is  a  specialist 
of  DO  oommon  attainments,  has  put  forward  many  new  and  bold  Ideas  on 
ancient  religions,  worship  and  culture,  which  he  upholds  by  strong,  and  as 
It  seems,  Incontestable  reasons.  He  disclaims  all  relationship  between  the 
Shemltio  languagss  and  the  Egyptian.  The  real  meaning  of  the  Egyptian 
term  for  God,  naiar,  Is  that  of  alTong,  atrength,  and  hence  It  le  Identical 
with  the  Hebrew  el,  and  the  Sanskrit  Brahman,  "power."  Tbe  original  mean- 
ing of  the  Greek  tepoi  ig  not  holy,  but  Hiro<ng,  powerfiU.  The  Egyptian 
Bhras*  nutar  nufra  corresponds  exactly  In  sense  to  the  Hebrew  El  Skadtiai, 
le  very  title  by  which  God  tells  Moses  that  He  was  known  to  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob  (pg.  103.)  "Throughout  the  whole  range  of  Egyptian 
literature,  no  tacts  appear  to  be  more  certainly  proved  than  these:  (1) 
That  the  doctrine  of  one  God  and  that  ot  many  gods  wore  taught  by  the 
same  men ;  (2)  That  no  Inconsistency  between  the  two  doctrines  was 
thought  of.  Nothing,  of  course,  can  be  more  absurd,  if  tbe  Egyptians 
attached  the  same  meaning  to  the  word  God  that  we  do."     (F.  96.) 

A.  S.  G. 

VociBiii.A&ioiie  laLekoua  AimaA.  Compiteiito  paielF.I.udoviooBertonlo.  Fubllcado 
i)h  nnevD  Dor  JuUa  Flatsmann.    Bdldon  FaoBimlluia.    LeipElg:  B.  Q.  Teubner.    ISTS, 
TOlome.  Bpanlih-Aymon,  *T3  pws.    Beoond  lolnmH,  Aymftra-Spaniili.  999 


leu3,  340  pkeeB. 

The  dialect  of  Aymara,  In  which  Bertonio  composed  his  volumas,  was 
that  ol  the  Lupacas,  one  of  the  most  polished  of  all  these  dialects.  Aymara 
certainly  belongs  tu  the  Eechua  family  of  South  American  languages;  but 
the  Lupaca  dialect  furnishes  but  a  few  words  which  coincide  wltii  the 
Eechua  dtalecte  as  known  to  us.  A.  S.  G. 
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AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  IDENTITY  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE 
SHAWNEE  INDIANS. 

^  BY  C.  0.  ROrCE. 

Baad  b«Ion  tha  AnthropologliBl  Bootety  at  WuhtngtoD.  D.  C. 

This  paper  ia  offered  with  the  full  underetanding  that  it  pur- 
ports to  be  nothing  but  a  brief  outline  of  aome  yet  anfinished 
mveetigatione  into  the  past  history  of  the  Shawnee  tribe. 

It  BQonld  be  considered  as  merely  tentative  and  subject  to 
each  correctioDB — either  of  a  minor  or  radical  character — as 
the  reaalts  of  more  elaborate  inqniriee  may  seem  to  justify. 

The  Shawnees  were  the  "  Bedouine,"  and,  I  may  almost  say, 
the  "  lahmaelites"  of  the  North  American  tribes.  As  wander- 
ers, they  were  without  rivals  among  their  race ;  and  as  f omenters 
of  discord  and  war  between  themselves  and  their  neighbors,  their 
genius  was  marked. 

Their  original  home  is  not,  with  any  great  measure  of  cer- 
tainty, known.  It  is  altogether  improbable  that  it  ever  will  be. 
Many  theories  on  the  subject  have  been  already  advanced,  each 
with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  plausibility.  More,  doubtless, 
will  from  time  to  time  be  offered;  but,  after  all,  the  general 
public  will  be  restricted  to  a  choice  of  probabilities,  and  each 
must  accept  for  himself  that  which,  to  his  mind,  shall  seem  most 
satisfactojT  and  convincing. 

First.  In  the  year  1608  Captain  John  Smith,  of  the  James- 
town colony,  in  Virginia,  proceeded  upon  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion up  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  In  the  courBe  of  this  expedition 
he  encountered  and  held  communication  with  numerous  nations 
or  tribes  of  Indians,  then  occupying  the  shores  of  the  bay  and 
its  immediate  vicinity.  All  these  Indians  lived  in  continued 
dread  of  a  tribe  known  to  them  by  the  name  of  "Massawomekes." 
In  the  language  of  Smith  :  "  Beyond  tlie  mountains,  from 
whence  is  the  head  of  the  river  Fatawomeke  (Potomac)  the 
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Salvages  report,  inhabit  their  most  mortal  enemiee,  the  Massa- 
womeKee,  upon  a  great  salt  water,  which,  by  all  likelihood,  is 
either  some  part  of  Canada,  some  great  lake  or  some  inlet  of 
some  sea  that  falleth  into  the  South  Sea.  These  Maseawomekes 
are  a  great  nation,  and  very  populous." 

Smith  further  relates  that  the  other  tribes,  especially  the  Pat- 
awomekes,  the  Patuxente,  the  Sasquesahanuocks  and  the  Tock- 
woughes  were  continally  tormented  by  them ;  complained  bitterly 
of  tfieir  cruelty,  and  were  very  importmiate  with  him  that  he 
should  free  them  from  their  assaults.  This  Smith  determined 
to  do,  and  had  not  his  project  been  vetoed  by  the  Colonial 
Council,  the  history  and  identity  of  this  people  would  not  now, 
in  all  likelihood,  be  enshrouded  in  such  a  mantle  of  doubt. 

He  did,  in  fact,  encounter  seven,  canoes  full  of  them  at  the 
head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  with  whom  he  had  a  conference  hy 
signs,  and  remarks  that  their  implements  of  war  and  other 
utensils  showed  them  to  be  greatly  superior  to  the  Virginia 
Indians,  as  also  their  dexterity  in  their  small  boats,  made  of  the 
barks  of  trees,  sewed  with  bark,  and  well  "luted"  with  gum, 
gave  evidence  that  they  lived  upon  some  great  water. 

When  they  departed  for  their  homes,  the  Massawomekes  went 
by  the  way  of  what  Smith  denominates  Willonghby's  River,  and 
which  his  map  and  description  show  to  be  the  modem  "  Bush 
Biver,"  which  is  on  the  weet  side  of  the  bay,  and  trends  in  a 
northweetem  direction. 

The  map,  accompanying  the  London  edition  of  1629,  of 
Smith's  travels,  locates  the  Massawomekes  on  the  south  shore  of 
a  supposed  large  body  of  water  in  a  northwestern  direction,  and 
distant  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Patswomeke  (Potomac) 
river  some  twenty-five  leagues.  This,  making  reasonable  allow- 
ance for  the  discrepancies  in  topography,  places  them  without 
doubt  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  with  an  eastern  limit 
not  remote  from  the  present  city  of  Erie,  Penn,,  and  extending 
east  thence  westward. 

I  am  aware  that  at  least  two  eminent  authorities  (Gallatin  and 
Bancroft),  whom  it  would  almost  seem  the  height  of  presump- 
tion for  me  to  dispute,  have  assumed  that  the  Massawomekes 
and  the  Five  Nations  were  identical.  The  more  closely  I  have 
examined  the  evidence  the  more  thoroughly  am  I  convinced  of 
their  error  in  this  assumption. 

At  that  date  the  most  westerly  of  the  Five  Nations — the 
Seneca — was  not  in  possession  of  the  country  west  of  the  Gen- 
essee  River.  Extending  from  that  neighborhood  westward  to 
and  beyond  Niagara  River,  and  along  the  southeast  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  the  country  was  occupiea  by  a  numerous  nation, 
known  to  history  as  the  "  Attiwandaronk  or  Neutral  Nation,'*' 
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whose  power  was  broken  and  the  tribe  destroyed  or  dispersed 
by  the  Five  NationB,  but  not  until  about  1651,  more  than  forty 
years  Bubsequent  to  Smith's  observations.  To  reach  the  country 
of  the  Five  NationB  from  Chesapeake  Bay,  an  almost  due  north 
course,  or  that  of  the  Susquehanitah  Kiver,  would  have  been  the 
natural  and  most  convenient  route  to  pursue.  A  route  leading 
beyond  the  mountains,  in  which  the  Potomac  Kiver  had  its 
sources,  wonld  have  been  neither  a  natural  nor  convenient  one 
for  reaching  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  and  vicinity,  then  the 
country  of  the  Five  Nations. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  war  parties  of  this  great  Iroquois 
confederacy  should  have  followed  auch  a  route  in  ^e  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  only  tribes  living  along  the  line  of  the  more  direct 
route  held  them  in  great  fear,  and  wonld  have  gladly  allowed 
them  to  pass  without  molestation. 

I  assume,  then,  that  the  villages  of  the  Massawomekes  occupied 
the  south  and  southwest  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and  that  they  con- 
trolled the  intermediate  country  to  the  Allegheny  Mountains  as 
a  hunting  range,  frequently  extending  their  war  and  predatory 
excursions  to  ^e  territory  of  tribes  east  of  the  mountains  and 
along  the  upper  portion  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Second.  From  the  accounts  of  early  French  travelers,  and  the 
relations  of  the  JcEuit  missionaries,  we  are  advised  of  the  exist- 
ence, during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  a  nation 
of  Indians,  who  were  called  by  the  Hurons  the  "Eriee,"  by  the 
Five  Nations  "Eigne,"  and  hy  the  French,  the  "  Chat,"  or  Cat 
Nation. 

According  to  Sagard's  History  of  Canada,  published  in  1686, 
the  name  of  Chat  or  Cat,  as  applied  to  this  people,  is  thus  ac- 
counted for:  "There  is  in  this  vast  region  a  country  which  we 
call  the  Cat  Nation,  by  reason  of  their  cats,  a  sort  of  small  wolf 
or  leopard  found  there,  from  the  skins  of  which  the  native  make 
robes,  bordered  and  ornamented  with  tails." 

This  nation  occupied  a  tract  of  country  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  identical  with  that  to  whi<^  I  have  assigned  the 
Massawomekes  of  Smith. 

They  were  visited  as  early  as  1626,  according  to  the  Jesuit 
relations,  by  two  missionaries,  Sagard  and  d'Allyon,  who  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  eBtahlish  a  mission  among  them ;  nor 
did  the  Jesuits,  with  the  constant  zeal  and  persistence  so  char- 
acteristic of  them,  ever  succeed  in  obtaining  a  foothold  with  th& 
tribe. 

At  this  time,  and  for  some  years  thereafter,  they  are  spoken' 
of  as  very  numerous  and  powerful.  A  war  having  broken  out 
between  them  and  the  Five  Nations,  the  Eries  were  utterly  over^ 
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thrown  and  dispersed,  about  the  year  1655.     From  this  data  we 
find  no  mention  of  their  existence  as  a  nation. 

Schoolcraft,  in  his  bulky  and  ill-aasorted  work  on  "The  His- 
tory, Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes,"  adopts  the 
theory  that  the  Eries  and  Neuters  were  one  and  the  same  people. 
That  he  is  certainly  mistaken,  I  hardly  think  there  is  room  for 
reasonable  doubt.  The  evidence  of  his  error  is  abundant  in  the 
Jesuit  relations,  but  I  have  only  the  space  to  cite  the  testimony 
of  Father  Brebouef,  who  visited  the  Neutral  Nation  in  1640, 
and  remarked  that  only  four  towns  of  the  latter  nation  lay  east 
of  the  Niagara  Giver,  ranging  from  east  to  west,  toward  the 
Erielhonons  or  Chats.  Also,  in  speaking  of  Niagara  River,  he 
says:  "  It  falls  first  into  Lake  Erie,  or  of  the  Cat  tribe,  and  then 
it  enters  the  Neutral  ground." 

"  Bressani,"  who  spent  some  years  in  the  country,  also,  in  his 
"  Breve  Relations,"  places  the  Neuters  north  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
the  Eries  to  the  souti. 

Third.  Cadwallader  Golden  published  his  History  of  the 
Five  Nations,  in  London  in  1747.  He  begins  with  the  tradi- 
tional period  of  their  history.  Tradition,  with  Indians  as  with 
white  people,  is  often  very  unreliable,  and  not  infrequently 
totally  incredible.  The  traditions  of  the  events  immediately 
preceding  European  settlement,  from  the  then  reventness  of 
their  occurrence,  and  their  consequent  freshness  in  the  Indian 
mind,  notwithstanding  the  average  tendency  to  exaggeration  and 
boastfnlness,  may,  however,  be  esteemed  as  not  wholly  unworthy 
of  confidence  in  the  general  facts  related,  regardless  of  their 
highly  colored  details.  These  traditions  all  concur  in  the  asser- 
tion that  the  Five  Nations,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  period 
of  French  settlement  in  Canada,  lived  near  the  present  site  of 
Montreal;  that,  as  a  result  of  a  war  with  the  Adirondacks,  they  . 
were  forced  to  leave  their  own  country  and  fly  to  the  banks  of 
the  lakes  on  which  they  subsequently  lived,  where  the  war  was 
at  intervals  renewed,  and  was  still  in  progress  at  the  time  of  the 
French  occupation  of  Canada.  Here  they  applied  themselves 
to  increasing  their  proficiency  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  in  order 
to  raise  the  spirits  of  their  people,  the  Sachems,  "  turned  them 
against  the  Satanas,  a  less  warlike  nation,  who  then  lived  on  the 
banks  of  the  lakes,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  were 
subdued  and  driven  out  of  their  country." 

Golden,  doubtless,  borrows  this  relation  from  the  account  of 
Baequeville  de  la  Potherie,  who  was  in  Canada  for  several  years 
anterior  to  1700,  and  whose  history  of  America  was  published 
about  1720.  Charlevoix  also  has  a  similar  relation.  Both  the 
authors,  doubtless,  borrowed  from  the  narrative  of  Nicholas 
Ferret,  who  lived  among  the  Indians  for  more  than  thirty  years 
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mbaequent  to  1665,  and  who  enjoyed  their  confidence  in  an 
nnnsual  degree.  He  relates  that  the  Iroquois  had  their  original 
home  aboat  Montreal  and  Three  lUvers;  that  they  fled  from  the 
Algonqaina  to  Lake  Erie,  where  lived  the  Chaouanons,  who 
waged  war  against  them  and  drove  them  to  the  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario.  That  after  many  years  of  war  against  the  Chaonanons 
and  their  allies,  they  withdrew  to  Carolina,  where  they  now  are. 
That  the  Iroquois  (Five  Nations),  after  being  obliged  to  quit 
Lake  Erie,  withdrew  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  that  after  having 
chased  the  Chaouanone  and  their  alliee  towards  Carolina,  they 
have  ever  since  remained  there  in  that  vicinity. 

John  Bartram,  also,  in  his  "  Travels  and  Observations  in 
America,"  published  in  London  in  1751,  after  locating  the 
Shawnees  in  what  is  now  Kentucky,  remarks  that  "  it  was  against 
this  people,  the  Six  Nations  first  turned  their  arms  with  snccess 
after  they  had  fled  before  the  warlike  Adirondacks." 

Here,  then,  we  have  in  the  earliest  history  of  the  country,  the 
names  of  three  tribes  or  nations,  who,  by  the  accounts  of  differ- 
ent and  widely  separated  travelers,  occupied  the  same  region  of 
territory,  viz. ; 

J^irat.  The  Haeeawomekes  of  Smith,  who  lived  upon  some 
great  lake  beyond  the  mountains  in  which  the  Potomac  Kiver 
has  its  sources,  and  which  Smith's  map  showB  to  be  in  the  loca- 
tion of  Lake  Erie. 

Second.  The  Eriee  or  Chats  of  the  Jesuit  relations,  who  occu- 
pied almost  the  entire  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie ;  and, 

l%ird.  The  Satanae  of  Colden  (who,  in  the  vocabulary  pre- 
ceding his  work,  gives  the  name  as  the  equivalent  of  Shaonons) 
and  the  Chaonanons  of  Perot,  who  lived  on  Lake  Erie,  and  from 
the  text  of  the  nu-rative,  evidently  on  the  south  shore  to  the 
west  of  the  Five  Nations. 

By  all  the  accounts  given  of  these  people,  they  were,  com- 
paratively speaking,  very  numerous  and  powerful.  Each  occu- 
pied and  controlled  a  large  region  of  territory  in  the  same 
general  locality;  each  had,  so  far  as  history  and  tradition  can 
throw  any  light  upon  the  subject,  long  been  the  occupant  thereof. 
The  fact  that  neither  of  these  authorities  speaks  of  more  than 
one  nation  occnpying  this  region  of  country,  and  neither  seems 
to  have  had  any  knowledge  or  tradition  of  any  other  nation 
having  done  so,  coupled  with  the  improbability  that  three 
numerous  and  warlike  nations  should,  within  the  historic  period, 
have  occupied  so  limited  a  region  aa  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Erie — and  one  which  hy  water  communication  would  have  been 
80  easily  accessible  for  each  to  the  other — without  any  account 
or  tradition  having  survived  of  their  intercourse,  conflicts  and 
destruction  of  one  another,  is,  to  my  mind,  little  less  than  con. 
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vincing  evidence  of  the  fact  that  three  such  distinct  nstioDS 
never  had  a  contemporaneone  existence,  and  that  the  Massa- 
womekea,  Eriea  and  Satanas  or  Chaouanons,  were  one  and  the 
same  people. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Chaouanons  or  Shawneea,  as  they  are  now 
denominated,  speak  the  Algonquin  tongue,  and  that  the  ErieB 
have  ever  been  Unguis tically  classed  as  of  Iroquois  stock;  but 
of  the  latter  fact  there  seems  to  be  no  more  convincing  proof 
than  a  passage  in  the  Jesuit  Helations  of  164S,  asserting  that 
"the  Cat  Nation  have  a  number  of  permanent  towns,  *  *  * 
and  thev  have  the  same  language  with  our  Hurous. " 

The  Jesuits  never  succeeded  in  establishing  a  mission  among 
the  Eries.  Their  intercouree  with  them  was  almost  nothing, 
and  they  have  left  us  no  vocabularies  by  which  their  linguistic 
stock  can  be  determined.  I  regard,  therefore,  the  single  volun- 
teer remark  as  to  their  having  the  same  language  with  the 
Hurons  as  having  less  weight  in  the  scale  of  probabilitiee  than 
the  accumulated  evidence  of  their  identity  with  the  Maesa- 
womekee  and  Chaouanons. 

It  is,  at  any  rate,  scarcely  entitled  to  more  weight  than  the 
assertion  of  Captain  Smith,  that  the  Massawomekes  and  Sasque- 
sahannocks  could  not  understand  each  other,  except  by  the  aid 
of  interpreters,  the  latter  being  of  Iroquois  stock  and  occupying 
territory  adjoining  that  of  the  former. 

This  identity  having  been  assumed,  and  the  Eries  having,  by 
all  accounts, been  conquered  and  dispersed  about  1655,  it  remains 
to  trace  the  remnant  in  their  wanderings  across  the  face  of  the 
country.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  and  unsatisfactory 
task  that  enters  into  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  I  could 
not,  even  were  it  desirable,  in  the  space  allotted  to  such  an 
article,  give  more  than  a  few  of  the  most  general  facte.  To  do 
otherwise  would  occupy  much  more  time  and  space  than  my 
present  object  would  justify  or  require. 

At  this  point,  I  may  remark  that  there  is  a  maimscript  map 
still  in  existence  in  Holland  which  accompanied  a  report  made 
to  the  States-General,  in  1614  or  1616,  of  the  discoveries  in 
New  Netherlands,  upon  which  a  nation  of  Indians  called  Saw- 
woanen  is  marked  as  living  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Delaware 
river, 

De  Laet,  also,  in  the  Leyden  edition  of  his  history,  published 
in  1640,  enumerates  the  Sawanoos  as  one  of  the  tribes  then 
inhabiting  the  Delaware  river.  And  on  a  map  of  New  Nether- 
lands, by  A.  Vander  Donck,  bearing  date  of  1666,  the  Sau- 
wanooe  are  assigned  position  on  the  west  bank  of  the  "Zuydt" 
(now  Delaware)  river,  at  a  point  between  the  present  site  of 
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Phil&delphia,  on  the  Boath,  and  Trenton,  on  the  north,  and  ex- 
tending indefinitely  westward. 

It  is,  of  course,  impoesible,  at  this  late  day,  in  the  absence  of 
further  data,  to  determine  whether  this  tribe,  which  aeems  to 
have  been  known  on  the  Delaware  for  more  than  forty  years, 
bears  any  relationship  to  the  modem  Shawnees.  It  ia  not  im- 
pofisible  that  in  the  course  of  the  conflicts  between  the  Satanas 
and  the  Fire  Nations,  a  body  of  the  former  may  have  become 
eeggregaXed  from  their  friends  and  have  terminated  their  wan- 
derings by  a  settlement  on  the  Delaware.  The  probabilities 
seem  to  be  not  unfavorable  to  this  hypothesis. 

The  solution,  however,  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  word  "Sawanofi"is  said  to  have  signified  Southern.  The 
Delaware  river  was  at  that  date  known  as  "South"  river,  and 
Sawanoe  or  Southern  may  have  been  a  sort  of  general  term 
applied  to  Indians  residing  on  that  river. 

The  Eries,  after  their  overthrow,  do  not  again  appear  in  the 
contemporary  relations  or  maps  under  that  name,  except  as  a 
destroyed  nation.  Their  former  location  is  shown  on  De  L'lsle's 
maps  of  1700  and  1703,  Senex's  map  of  1710,  and  numerous 
others.  The  survivors  being  driven  from  their  ancient  homes; 
their  villages  and  property  destroyed,  and  deprived  of  the  lake 
as  a  principal  source  of  food  supply,  were  forced  to  resort  to 
the  chase  more  exclusively  as  a  means  of  subsistence.  These 
things  would  have  a  tendency  to  divide  the  tribe  into  small 
hunting  parties  and  to  encourage  the  wandering  propensities  so 
often  remarked  of  the  Shawnees. 

In  1669  we  find  La  Salle,  who  was  at  that  time  among  the 
Iroquois,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  projecting  a  voyage  of 
discovery  dovra  the  Ohio,  acknowledging  the  welcome  present 
from  the  Iroquois  of  a  Shawauoe  prisoner,  who  told  him  that 
the  Ohio  could  be  reached  in  six  weeks,  and  that  he  would 
goide  him  to  it.  This  would  indicate  that  the  Shawnees,  or  a 
portion  of  them,  were  at  that  date  familiar  with  the  Ohio 
country,  and  probably  residents  of  it. 

Marquette,  who  was  at  La  Fointe,  on  Lake  Superior,  in  1670, 
writes  that  the  Illinois  have  given  him  information  of  a  nation 
called  Chaonanons,  living  thirty  days'  journey  to  the  southeast 
of  their  country. 

In  the  Jeeoit  Relations  of  1671-72,  the  name  "Chaonanong" 
appears  as  another  name  for  "Ontonagannha,"  which  is  said,  in 
the  Relations  of  1661-62,  to  mean  "where  they  do  not  know 
how  to  speak,"  but  their  location  ie  not  given,  De  L'lsle's  map 
of  ITOO,  however,  places  the  Ontonagannha  on  the  head-waters 
of  the  Santee  and  Qreat  Pedee  rivers,  in  South  Carolina,  and 
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the  same  location  is  marked  on  Senex's  map  of  ten  yeare  later 
as  occupied  by  villages  of  Chaovenons. 

In  1672,  Father  Harqnette,  in  passing  down  the  Mieeiaeippi 
river,  remarks,  upon  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  that  "This 
river  comes  from  the  country  on  the  east  inhabited  by  the 
people  called  Chaoaaaons,  in  such  numbers  that  they  reckon  as 
many  as  twenty-three  villages  in  one  district  and  fifteen  in  an- 
other, lying  quite  near  each  other  •  *  •  and  are  the  people 
the  Iroquois  go  far  to  seek  in  order  to  wage  an  unprovoked  war 
upon  them." 

In  1680,  as  related  by  Father  Hembre  in  his  account  of  the 
adventures  of  La  Salle's  party  at  Fort  Crevecoeor,  the  Illinois, 
who  were  allies  of  the  Chaouanons,  were  warned  by  one  of  the 
latter  tribe,  who  was  returning  home  from  a  trip  to  the  Illinois 
country,  bat  turned  back  to  advise  them  of  the  discovery  of  an 
Iroquois  army  which  had  already  entered  their  territory. 

During  this  same  year  a  Chaouanon  chief,  who  had  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  warriors,  and  lived  on  a  great  river  emptying  into 
the  Ohio,  sent  to  La  Salle  to  form  an  alliance. 

On  the  map  accompanying  Marquette's  Journal,  published  in 
1681,  the  Obaonanons  are  placed  on  the  Ohio  river,  near  the 
Mississippi,  while  on  his  original  manusttript  map — a  fac-simile 
of  which  will  be  found  in  French's  Historical  CoUectibns  of 
Louisiana — they  are  located  in  a  blank,  unexplored  region,  a 
long  distance  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  probably  meant  to 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  middle  or  upper  Ohio  river, 
though  that  river  is  not  laid  down  upon  the  map,  and  its  course 
was  not  definitely  known  to  Marquette. 

In  1682,  M,  de  La  Salle,  after  exploring  the  MiBsiBsippi  river 
to  the  Gulf,  formally  took  poBeeseion  of  the  countnr  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  the  Ohio,  on  the  eastern  side,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Chonanons,  Chicbacbas  and  other  people  dwell- 
ing therein. 

At  page  502  of  the  third  volume  of  Margry,  it  is  recorded 
that  "Joutel,  the  companion  of  La  Salle  in  his  last  voyage,  says, 
in  speaking  of  the  Shawanoes,  in  Illinois:  'They  have  been 
there  only  since  they  were  drawn  thither  by  M.  de  La  Salle; 
formerly  they  lived  on  the  borders  of  Virginia  and  the  English 
colonies.' " 

Father  Gravier  led  an  expedition  down  the  Mississippi  to  its 
mouth  in  the  year  1700.  He  speaks  of  the  Ohio  river  as  having 
three  branches^-one  coming  from  the  northeast,  called  the  St. 
Joseph  or  Ouabachie ;  the  second  from  the  country  of  the  Iro- 
quois, called  the  Ohio ;  the  third,  on  which  the  Chaonanoux  lives 
comes  from  the  south-southweat.  This  latter  was  evidently  the 
Tennessee  or  Cumberland. 
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On  De  L'lsle'B  map  of  1700,  previonsly  alluded  to,  the  On- 
tonaeannha  are  placed  on  the  head-waters  of  the  great  rivera  of 
South  Carolina,  and  the  Chionons  on  the  Tenneseee  river,  near 
itB  mouth.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  report  of  an  investigat- 
ing committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  made  in  1755, 
that  at  least  a  portion  of  this  band  of  the  Shawneee  or  Ontousr 
ganha  living  in  South  CaroUna,  who  had  been  made  nneasy  by 
Uieir  neighbors,  came  with  about  sixty  families  up  to  Coneetoga 
aboat  the  year  1698,  by  leave  of  the  Susquehannah  Indians, 
who  then  lived  there. 

A  few  of  the  band  had,  about  fonr  years  previoasly,  at  the 
solicitatioo  of  the  Minais,  been  allowed  to  settle  on  the  Dela- 
ware river,  among  the  latter.  Other  straggling  parties  contioned, 
from  time  to  time,  for  a  number  of  years,  to  join  their  brethren 
in  Pennsylvania,  nntil  they  finally  became  among  the  most 
nnmerotie  and  powerful  tribes  in  the  State. 

In  1700,  William  Penn  visited  the  chiefs  of  the  band  at 
Conestoga,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Council  of  Maryland  re- 
solved, '  that  the  friendship  of  the  Susquehannock  and  Shaw- 
anese  Indians  be  secured  by  making  a  treaty  with  them,  they 
seeming  to  be  of  considerable  moment  and  not  to  be  slighted." 

The  map  of  North  America,  by  John  Senex,  in  1710,  indicates 
villages  of  Chaonanons  on  the  head-waters  of  Sonth  Carolina, 
but  apparently  places  the  main  body  along  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Tennessee  river,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Appalachian 
mountains. 

This  would  make  them  very  close  neighbors  of  the  Cherokees, 
and  probably  places  them  somewhat  too  high  up  the  river.  Ten 
years  later  (1720)  a  map  of  the  north  parts  of  America,  by  H. 
Moll,  does  not  indicate  the  presence  of  any  Chaou&nons  on  the 
Tennessee  river,  but  shows  their  former  territory  to  be  occupied 
by  the  Charakeys.  This  corresponds  with  the  statement  in  Kam- 
sey's  Annals  of  Tennessee  (page  45)  that  M.  Charleville,  a 
French  trader  from  near  New  Orleans,  came  among  the  Shaw- 
nees,  then  (1714)  inhabiting  the  country  upon  the  Cumberland 
river,  and  traded  with  them,  and  that  about  this  period  the 
Cherokees  and  Chickasaws  expelled  them  from  their  numerous 
villages  upon  the  lower  Cumberland. 

On  this  map  of  Moll's  is  found,  at  the  month  of  the  Cumber- 
land (there  denominated  the  Saiilt)  river,  the  designation  of 
"Savannah  Old  Settlement,"  indicating  the  probable  abandon- 
ment, at  least  several  years  previouslj',  of  the  last  Shawnee 
village  in  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  valleys,  in  their 
gradual  withdrawal  to  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio  river.  As  late 
as  1764,  however,  according  to  Ramsey,  a  straggling  band  of 
them  moved  from  Green  river,  in  Kentucky,  where  they  had 
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been  residing  (though,  as  I  BurmiBe,  only  temporarily),  to  the 
Wabash  country. 

It  seems,  also,  that  at  some  period  anterior  to  1714,  a  band  o£ 
Chaoaanons,  wanderers  in  all  likelihood  from  the  Oamberland 
and  Tennessee  country,  had  lived  for  a  time  within  two  leagues 
from  the  fort  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  for  in  that  year  M.  de  Bienville, 
the  conomandant;  assigned  the  place  which  had  been  abandoned 
by  them  to  the  use  of  some  fugitive  Taensae. 

Another  band,  probably  an  offshoot  from  those  who  had  wan- 
dered to  South  Carolina,  found  a  home  at  a  place  now  known  as 
Oldtown,  Allegheny  county,  JVTd.,  a  few  miles  below  Cumber- 
land, on  the  Potomac  river;  and,  in  1738,  we  find,  by  reference 
to  Vol.  1,  page  63  of  the  Virginia  State  Papers,  that  "the  king 
of  the  Shawanese,  living  at  Allegheny,  sends  friendly  messages 
to  Gov.  Gooch,  •  *  *  deaires  peace,"  etc.  This  was  likely 
the  same  band  who,  in  1701,  concluded  a  treaty  with  William 
Fenn,  at  Philadelphia,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  preamble  to  the 
treaty  as  inhabiting  in  and  about  the  northern  parts  of  the  river 
Potomac.  The  nucleus  for  the  Shawnee  village  which  long 
occupied  the  neighborhood  of  Winchester,  Va.,  is  likely  tracea- 
ble to  this  band. 

But  I  have  already  exceeded  the  intended  limits  of  this  article 
and  am  yet  more  than  a  century  behind  in  my  narrative.  I  can 
but  give  the  merest  outline  of  subsequent  Shawnee  history.  I 
shall  be  unable  to  consider  and  discuas  the  probabilities  of  their 
identity  with  the  Savannah  Indians,  and  their  former  residence 
on  the  Savannah  river,  in  Georgia;  the  story  of  their  chief 
Black  Hoof,  relative  to  their  home  on  the  Suwanee  river,  in 
Florida;  their  asserted  consanguinity  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
or  any  other  of  the  numerous  suggestions  and  theories  concern- 
ing their  origin  and  primal  abode. 

Between  the  date  of  the  ejection  of  the  western  portion  of 
the  Shawnees  from  the  valleys  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennes- 
see rivers,  and  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  their 
appearance  in  history  is  rare.  They  were,  doubtless,  scattered 
in  several  bands  along  the  Ohio  river  and  in  the  interior  of  what 
is  now  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  oldest  map  on 
which  I  have  noticed  the  location  of  the  Shawnees  within  the 
limits  of  Ohio,  is  that  of  Emanuel  Bowen,  published  in  London 
in  1753,  which  places  a  "village  d'Chouanon"  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Ohio  river,  about  midway  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Kanawha  and  Scioto. 

That  branch  of  the  tribe  living  in  Pennsylvania  had,  in  the 
meantime,  become  decidedly  the  most  numerous  and  important 
portion  of  the  Shawnee  people.  Their  history  is  a  part  of  that 
of  the  State  in  which  they  lived,  and  need  not  be  here  recited. 
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It  is  Bnfficient  to  state  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  aggreesiveneae 
and  encroachments  of  the  increasing  white  population,  they 
were  gradually  crowded  from  their  lande  and  homefi  until  about 
the  y6ar  1750,  when  they  began  their  miffratione  to  the  west  of 
the  Ohio  river,  and  within  a  few  years  nad  tmited  with  their 
western  brethren  and  were  quite  numerous  in  the  Muskingum 
aad  Scioto  Valleys.  They  sided  actively  with  the  French  in 
the  war  of  1755 ;  aided,  materially,  in  the  defeat  of  Br&ddock, 
and  were  a  terror  to  the  border  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia. 

In  1756,  an  expedition,  under  Major  Lewis,  against  their  upper 
town  on  the  Ohio  river,  three  miles  above  t£e  mouth  of  the 
Kanawha,  was  a  failure.  In  1764,  Colonel  Boquet's  expedition 
to  the  Maskdugum  reaolted  in  eecnring  temporary  peace  with 
them.  In  1774,  Colonel  McDonald  ^troyed  their  town  of 
Wappatomica,  a  few  miles  above  Zanesville.  In  the  same  year 
they  received  a  severe  blow  in  the  defeat  at  Point  Pleasant,  Va. 
In  1779,  Colonel  Bowman's  expedition  destroyed  the  Shawnee 
village  of  Chitlicothe,  on  the  Little  Miami  river,  three  miles 
north  of  Xenia,  Ohio, 

In  1780,  Gen.  Geo.  Kogers  Clark  burnt  the  Piqua  towns  on 
Mad  river. 

In  1782,  G-eneral  Clark  repeated  his  expedition  and  destroyed 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Piqua  towns  on  the  Great  Miami  within 
the  presents  limits  of  Miami  county. 

In  1786,  Colonel  Logan  destroyed  the  Mack-a-cheek  towns  in 
Logan  county. 

In  1790,  the  Shawnees  suffered  from  the  expedition  of  Gen- 
eral Hannar,  but  had  a  share  with  the  Miamis  in  his  final 
defeat.  ' 

In  1791,  they  glutted  their  vegeanee  at  the  cruel  defeat  of 
St.  Clair,  and  in  1794,  were  among  those  who  were  made  to  feel 
the  power  of  the  Federal  troops  at  "  Fallen  Timbers,"  on  the 
Maumee  river,  nnder  General  Wayne,  which  brought  the  peace 
of  1795. 

In  the  meantime  the  Shawnees  had  been  parties  to  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  U.  S.,  in  1786,  at  the  month  of  the  Great  Miami 
river,  but  it  failed  of  its  object. 

As  the  result  of  Wayne's  victory,  came  the  treaty  of  Green- 
ville in  1795,  participated  in  by  the  Shawnees  and  eleven  other 
tribes,  whereby  all  the  territory  south  and  east  of  a  line  begin- 
ning at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river;  thence  up  the  same 
to  the  portage  leading  to  the  Tuscarawas  river;  down  the  Tus- 
carawas to  the  crossing  above  Fort  Laurens;  thence  westerly  to 
Loramie's  store  on  the  Great  Miami;  thence  to  Fort  Eecovery 
(the  place  of  St  Clair's  defeat),  and  thence  southwesterly  to  the 
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Ohio  river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  river,  was  ceded 
to  the  U'  S.  This  tract  comprised  about  two-thirds  of  the  area, 
of  Ohio  and  a  portion  of  Bontheastem  Indiana. 

Jaly  4th,  1805,  the  Shawnees  were  again  parties  to  a  treaty 
wherein  was  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  a  large  tract  of  country  lying- 
north  and  west  of  the  Greenville  treaty  line,  and  east  of  a  norm 
and  south  line  120  miles  west  of  the  Pennsylvania  boundary. 

By  treaty  of  Nov.  25th,  1808,  in  (sonjuuctiou  with  other 
tribes,  they  ceded  the  right  of  way  for  two  roads;  one  running' 
from  Fort  Meigs  on  the  Maumee  river  to  the  Western  Keserve, 
and  the  other  from  Fremont,  south  to  the  Greenville  treaty  line. 

Prior  to  the  war  of  1812,  the  Shawnees  had  again  become  hos- 
tile to  the  U.  S.  The  forcee  of  the  great  Tecumseh  and  his- 
scheming  brother,  the  Prophet,  under  the  leadership  of  the  latter, 
were  defeated  by  Harrison  at  Tippecanoe,  Indiana,  in  1811,  and 
the  Indian  alliance  was  finally  broken  and  dissolved,  by  the 
death,  in  1813,  of  Tecumseh  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames. 

By  the  treaty  of  1817,  the  Wyandote,  Pottawatomies  and  other 
tribes  made  a  cession  to  the  U.  S.  (in  which  the  Shawnees  con- 
curred) of  almost  the  entire  remaining  Indian  territory  within  the 
present  limits  of  Ohio.  Within  this  cession,  the  United  States, 
in  turn,  granted  them  sundry  small  reservations  upon  which  to 
live-  Among  these  reservations,  there  were  for  the  Shawnees  a 
tract  ten  miles  square,  with  Wapakoneta  as  the  centre;  a  tract 
adjoining  the  above  of  twenty-five  square  miles  on  Hog  Creek,  as- 
well  as  a  tract  of  forty-eight  square  miles  surrounding  Lewis- 
town,  for  the  mixed  Senecas  and  Shawnees. 

The  treaty  of  1818  added  twenty  square  miles  to  the  reserve 
at  Wapakoneta  and  fourteen  square  miles  to  the  one  at  Lewis- 
town. 

By  treaty  of  July  20th,  1831,  the  Lewistown  reserve  was 
ceded  to  the  U.  S.,  and  those  at  Wapakoneta  and  Hog  Creek 
were  ceded  on  the  8th  of  the  succeeding  month,  by  which  trans- 
actions the  last  vestige  of  Shawnee  right  or  claim  to  lands  in 
Ohio  became  extinguished  and  they  agreed  to  remove  west  of  the 
Miseissippi  river. 

With  this  end  in  view  a  tract  of  60,000  acres  of  land  was 
granted  to  the  Lewistown  band  of  mixed  Senecas  and  Shawnees, 
which  was  subsequently  selected  in  the  northeast  corner  of 
Indian  Territory,  to  which  they  removed,  and  where,  with  some 
subsequent  modifications  of  boundaries,  they  now  reside. 

It  ia  necessary  here  to  state  that  a  band  of  Shawnees  some 
years  prior  to  1793,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  white  settlers,  removed  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  in  that  year  were,  in  connection  with  certain  Dela- 
wares  who  accompanied  them,  granted  a  tract  of  land  by  Baron 
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de  Carondelet,  the  French  Governor.  The  Delawares  hav- 
ing, in  1815,  abandoned  this  region,  the  Shawnees,  in  1825,  ceded 
the  land  to  the  U.  S.  and  accepted  in  lieu  thereof  for  the  accom- 
modation of  themselves  and  such  of  their  brethren  as  should 
remove  from  Ohio,  a  tract  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  present 
State  of  Kansas,  100  by  25  miles  in  extent,  and  removed  thereto. 

To  this  reservation  the  Wapakoneta  and  Hog  Creek  bands  of 
Shawnees,  after  the  treaty  of  1831,  also  removed,  and  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  tribe  became  again  united. 

By  the  treaty  of  1854,  the  Kansas  Shawnees  ceded  to  the  U.  Sail 
of  their  reservation  but  200,000  acres,  within  which,  allotments 
of  land  were  made  to  the  individuals  of  the  tribe,  who  from  time 
to  time,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,8old  the 
same,  and  under  the  provisions  of  an  agreement  entered  into  in 
1869  with  the  Cherokees,  they  removed  to  the  country  of  the 
latter  and  merged  their  tribal  existence  with  them.  A  number 
of  the  Kansas  Shawnees  who,  just  prior  to  and  during  the  late 
rebellion,  wandered  off  to  Texas  and  Mexico,  returned  after  the 
war  and  were  provided  with  a  home  in  the  Indian  Territory 
alongside  of  the  Pottawatomies,  and  are  known  as  "  Absentee 
Shawnees."  These,  together  with  those  confederated  with  the 
Senecas  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Indian  Territory,  are  all  of 
the  once  numerous  and  powerful  "  Maesawomekee  "  now  left  to 
maintain  the  tribal  name  of  Shawnee. 


ANCIENT  STONE  MOUNDS— WERE  THEY  OBJURGATORY 
BURIAL  HEAPS. 

BY    0.    H.    BBINKLET. 

The  occurrence  of  ancient  stone  tumuli  in  various  and  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  eartb>  in  connection  with  the  unequivocal 
character  of  their  contents,  proves  conclusively  that  prehistoric 
man  occasionally  resorted  to  a  form  of  burial  common  to  historic 
races,  namely,  under  stone  heaps.  The  most  carefully  conducted 
investigations  have  hitherto  failed  to  develop  the  circumstances 
by  which  this  singular  practice  was  originally  suggested.  It  is 
the  object  of  this  paper  to  give  an  explanation  of  this  custom, 
and  to  refer  to  the  motives  with  which  these  heaps  were  erected, 

A  few  examples  from  history  will  first  be  given. 

The  first  of  these  examples  is  Achan,  who  was"  "  stoned," 
together  with  his  entire  family,  then  burned,  "and  a  great  heap 
of  stones  was  raised  over  him." 

The  second  example  is  the  King  of  Ai,  whom  they  hanged, 
and  afterwards  "cast  his  carcass  at  the  entering  of  the  gate  of 
the  city,"  and  raised  thereon  a  great  heap  of  stones." 
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The  third  example  is  the  case  of  the  allied  kings.  These 
men,  after  having  been  hanged,  were  aast  into  the  cave  whence 
they  had  been  taken,  "and  great  atones  were  laid  in  the  cave's 
month, " 

The  fourth  and  last  example  refers  to  Absalom,  who  was 
"caet  into  a  great  pit"  and  a  very  great  heap  of  stones  laid  npon 
him." 

In  the  above  examples  we  recognize  two  governing  motives, 
namely,  detestation  and  scorn.  And  may  we  not  infer  that  hack 
of  them  lay  concealed  a  more  profoimd  and  far-reaching  senti- 
ment and  custom! 

The  early  Jews  were  accustomed  to  commemorate  an  im- 
portant event  by  erecting  a  pillar  or  raising  a  heap  of  stones. 

Thns  Jacob,  after  the  adjnstment  of  an  nnpleaaant  contro- 
versy between  Laban  and  himself,  raised  a  pillar  and  directed 
his  brethren  to  gather  stones,  of  which  "they  made  a  heap,"  In 
this  pacific  employ  Laban  and  his  brethren  participated.  What 
was  the  object  in  heaping  up  this  pile  of  loose  stones?  Was  it 
intended  to  support  the  pillar  in  an  upright  position  ?  or  was  it 
not  the  rather  designed  to  enhance  the  interest  and  solemnity  of 
the  ceremony  by  a  general  participation  in  it!  This  monument 
stood  as  a  witness  t£at  neither  party  was  permitted  to  pass  it  to 
do  the  other  harm. 

After  the  hosts  of  Israel  had  safely  passed  over  Jordan,  a 
monument  formed  of  twelve  stones  was  erected.  Moreover,  tie 
stones  were  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  with  the  view,  prob- 
ably, of  intensifying  the  impressiveness  of  the  ceremony. 

In  the  general  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  letters  many  im- 
portant events  were  thus  transmitted,  and  ultimately  lost  their 
significance  only  by  the  lose  of  national  existence. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  above  facts,  I  infer  that  the  stone 
heaps  referred  to  were  not  only  suggestive  of  detestation  and 
scorn,  but  they  served  as  constant  reminders  of  the  consequences 
of  disobedience  and  the  terrible  results  of  retribution.  The 
peculiar  wording,  as  applied  to  these  stone  piles,*  leads  to  the 
further  inference  that  they  did  not  attain  their  full  proportion 
at  once,  but  by  gradual  accumulation. 

•  Bxponge  tnuu  tbe  ton  the  snppllad  won)*  uiil  the  Mntonos  vltl  rood  (liaB :  'And 
ttuj  rallied  oyer  blm  agrBAthe&p  m  stoiuB  onto  thti  day,"  u  In  the  dabs  ot  AahAH. 

The  lenteiioe  might  be  bo  amended  aa  to  read  tbai :  'Which  lua  fnoreoKd  onto  thii 
day." 

Thla  ocowtruotliui  1b  not  only  leulble,  bat  It  is  In  harmoay  wltli  tbe  piaoUos  trom 
vtalob  the  moat  anoleat  etruotnrfla  of  thla  obanuitflT  ara  preamnad  to  hava  ongliuted. 

H.  Leeway,  aa  quoted  by  FfAoler,  expreaseB  Uie  oplDlon  that  the  Tioioni  objeeta  oooa- 
tton^y  met  irlth  In  the  body  of  thpmonnd,  and  Beparalelrom  Che  bnman  temalna,  were 
out  in  aa  voUye  olfolneB  dnrlns  the  haaplng  np  procaaB.  'And  this  onibon.'  sayg  M. 
Idgaay,  '-wUcb  wai  obBerred  duilng  many  Kms  asea,  thonah  BOmeUmeB,  and  peibapi 
Often,  (notioed  with  deoUnlng  energy.  Inbnwrt  In  erery  raU^ons  ctutom,  wai  the  orl^n 
of  a  praotloe  adopted  by  many  of  Ow  natUma  ot  antlqnl^,  that,  namely,  of  oastlna  a  itons 
upon  tbe  tomb  at  the  dead.   'Thus  were  fanned  (hoee  npnlohral  beapa  of  itona*  sailed 
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The  pr&etio«  of  caating  a  stoue  on  the  grave  of  the  departed, 
which  is  Btill  in  use  in  eome  parts  of  the  world,  is  well  adapted 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  ^ese  eilent  but  impressive  chron- 
icles, and  is  expreaaive  of  scorn,  detestation  or  affection.  Thus, 
in  Ireland,  it  is  regarded  as  "in  order"  to  hurl  a  stone  at  the 
grave  of  a  malefactor,  while  in  France  the  Jews,  in  some  in- 
stances, record  their  visits  to  the  graves  of  their  loved  ones  by 
depositing  a  pebble  on  the  tomb. 

In  Mexico,  a  croee  is  erected  on  the  spot  where  some  hapleas 
traveler  has  fallen  b;  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  a  few  stones  are 
placed  apon  the  grave  as  a  nuclens.  Snbsequently,  every  one  of 
the  faithfnl  who  passes  the  spot  casts  a  stone  upon  it,  accom- 
panied by  a  pious  ejacalation  for  the  repose  of  the  defunct's 
Bonl,  Thus  the  pile  steadily  increases.  Query:  Did  the  Span- 
iards introduce  the  practice  or  did  they  borrow  it  from  their 
more  civilized  predecessors? 

A  few  miles  north  of  Safe  Harbor,  and  abont  the  same  dis- 
tance east  of  the  Snsquehanna,  there  was,  and  probably  still  is, 
a  groap  of  E)tone  monnda  (the  nnmber  I  cannot  now  recall),  one 
of  which  was  opened  by  the  writer  many  years  ago.  The  size 
of  the  pile  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  although  I 
wrought  diligently,  several  hoars  were  required  to  reach  the 
stone  box  in  which  the  remains  were  deposited.  The  form  was 
"cist  burial"  (from  the  German  kneBt«n-— a  cheat).  The  sides, 
end  and  top  were  formed  of  fiat  stones.  The  box  was  placed 
nearly  east  and  west.  At  the  east  end  I  noticed  a  stone,  nearly 
the  width  of  the  tomb,  which  had  been  placed  there  probably 
as  a  BQpport  for  the  bead.  Nearly  centrally  located  was  a  stake, 
which,  apparently,  had  been  driven  through  the  body  of  the 
deceased.  This  stake  was  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation, 
bnt  was  badly  bruised  on  the  top  by  repeated  blowa.  The  end 
that  was  driven  into  the  ground  liad  been  sharpened  by  a  blunt- 
edged  instrument,  probably  a  stone  axe. 

Its  presence  may  have  been  due  to  a  practice  which  was  ob- 
served by  certain  tribes,  that,  namely,  of  driving  a  stake  through 
the  body,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  removing  it.  A  singular 
feature  in  this  interment  was  the  total  absence  of  human  remains 
or  any  evidence  of  man's  handiwork,  and  contrasts  very  strik- 
ingly with  tiie  sound  condition  of  the  stake. 

I  found,  mingled  with  the  stones,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
decayed  v^etable  matter,  but  no  soil  or  clay  had  been  used  as 
a  component  of  the  mound.  The  acrupuloua  care  exhibited  in 
the  constmction  of  the  mound  to  guw^  its  inmate  from  the 
effects  of  the  superincumbent  mass,  may  be  accepted  as  evidence 
of  tender  regard.  The  at«ence  of  human  remains  would  seem 
to  justify  uB  in  assigning  to  this  monument  a  very  considerable 
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antiquity,  and  the  blunt  and  ragged  condition  of  the  point  of 
the  Btake,  implying,  as  it  does,  the  absence  of  iron  implements, 
may  be  recognized  aa  additional  corroborative  testimony.  To 
whom  Bhoiild  these  barrows  be  referred? 

A  remnant  of  a  tribe  (Piqiiods  probably)  dwelt  in  that  neigh- 
borhood at  a  comparatively  recent  period  and  were  exterminated, 
according  to  tradition,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  or, 
possibly,  at  a  later  period.  The  following  is  the  substance  of 
the  tradition  referred  to: 

A  short  distance  east  of  tbe  mounds  there  is  a  tract  of  land, 
"beautiful  for  situation"  and  remarkably  productive.  This  dis- 
trict is  still  locally  known  as  "the  Indian  town  land,"  and  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  the  finest  farms  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

Here  formerly  dwelt  a  remnant  of  a  once  numerous  tritte — 
the  Piquods.  These  people  made  occasional  journeys  up  the 
river  to  visit  their  friends,  and  they  "must  needs"  pass  tlirougb 
a  frontier  settlement  on  Paxton  creek,  whose  inhabitants  claimed 
to  have  been  robbed  of  some  of  their  stock,  and  charged  the 
Piquods  with  the  theft.  This  accusation  was  indignantly  denied 
by  their  white  neighbors,  but  it  served  as  a  pretext  for  the 
valiant  "Paxton  boys"  and  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  exhibit 
their  prowess  upon  a  feeble  and  defenseless  people.  Accord- 
ingly about  two  hundred  of  them,  armed  and  equipped,  marched 
down,  brimfull  of  courage  and  terrible  resolves. 

The  Piquods,  warned  of  their  approach,  hastily  fled  to  Lan- 
<^aster  for  safety,  where  they  found  a  fancied  asylum  in  the  jail. 
Vain  hope!  Their  merciless  enemies,  who  closely  pursued  them 
and  whose  courage  gained  strength  by  the  flight  of  the  fugitives, 
soon  were  thundering  at  the  door,  which  speedily  yielded  to 
repeated  blows,  A  scene  of  carnage  ensued,  characterized  by 
brutal  atrocity,  over  which,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  we  will 
drop  the  curt-ain.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  they  murdered  them  all, 
sparing  neither  age  nor  sex. 

But  the  labor  involved  in  the  heaping  up  of  these  great  piles, 
even  on  the  hypothesis  of  gradual  accumulation,  is  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  greater  numerical  force  than  the  above  traditional 
remnant  could  have  mustered.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that 
the  stone  piles  we  are  now  considering  were  accumulated  by  a 
more  ancient  and  more  numerous  people,  as  an  outward  expres- 
sion of  detestation,  and  prove  to  be  what  the  writer  calls  objur- 
gatory mounds. 

One  of  the  few  mounds  of  this  class  in  the  Miami  valley  was 
recentlj-  investigated  by  the  writer,  assisted  by  Mr.  Isaac  Lesher. 
This  mound  is  situated  about  four  miles  southwest  of  Dayton, 
near  the  northeast  comer  of  an  ancient  rectangular  inclosure. 
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The  poeitioD  ib  elevated  and  comtaandB  an  extensive  and  en- 
chanting proepeet. 

The  form  of  interment  was  unique,  and  may  be  partially 
underBtood  by  the  following  description.  It  may,  however,  be 
proper  to  state  in  the  outset  that  an  excavation  had  been  made 
into  thiB  mound  many  years  ago,  in  search  of  treasure,  which 
was  carried  about  three  feet  below  the  original  surface. 

After  clearing  out  and  enlarging  this  old  excavation,  we  were 
presented  with  a  clear  view  of  the  interior  arraneement,  the 
stratified  character  of  which  was  sharply  defined.  The  follow- 
ing are  its  characteristic  f eatnres : 

A  layer  of  black  earth,  averaging  one  foot  in  depth  and  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  rested,  in  paii,  upon  flat  lime- 
stones and  partly  upon  the  original  surface.  In  this  stratum  we 
found  the  remains  in  isolated  deposits.  This  black  stratum  was 
covered  by  a  layer  of  flat  stones,  boulders,  pebbles  and  clay  ten 
inches  thick,  which  completed  the  structure.  The  most  remarka- 
ble featnre  in  this  interment  was  the  broken  and  disordered  con- 
dition of  the  bones.  All  the  long  bones  and  ribs  had  been 
broken  evidently  before  their  interment,  as  the  fractures  are  old 
and  not  the  result  of  decay.  The  skulls  appear  to  have  been 
subject  to  equally  rough  treatment,  as  we  found  the  different 
parts  mingled  together  in  hopeless  confusion.  Hence  this  feature 
cannot  be  explained  by  referring  it  to  squat  burial.  Moreover, 
their  situation  fully  exonerates  former  diners  from  any  partici- 
pation in  it,  as  the  remains  were  found  over  three  feet  from  the 
old  excavation,  in  the  undisturbed  stratum,  and  the  cover  intact. 
The  isolated  condition  of  these  deposits  would  not  seem  to  jus- 
tify UB  in  classing  it  with  the  ossuaries,  while  the  state  of  con- 
fusion in  which  they  are  found  is  suggestive  of  re-interment. 

The  apparently  barbarous  treatment  of  these  remains,  together 
with  the  total  absence  of  any  visible  efFort  to  protect  them  from 
the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  mass,  may  be  claimed  as  evi- 
dence 01  detestation,  scorn  or  contempt. 

The  labor  involved  in  transporting  this  pile  of  atones  np  a 
steep  declivity,  from  the  base  of  the  hill,  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  yards,  is  not  trivial,  as  some  of  them  must  have  required 
the  joint  efforts  of  two  men.  Moreover,  it  is  not  probable  that 
this  toil  was  incurred  simply  to  subserve  the  purposea  of  burial, 
as  a  more  efficient  material  was  at  hand.  Theee  circumstances 
tend  to  establish  the  significant  character  of  the  mound. 

In  the  above  example  we  recognize  features  somewhat  anala- 
gouB  to  clay  monnd  developments.  But  the  comparatively  sound 
condition  of  the  remains,  their  occurrence  in  black  mold,  to- 
gether with  the  palpable  negligence  exhibited  in  the  inadequacy 
of  the  protection,  all  point  to  its  Indian  origin.     The  absence  of 
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ashes  in  this  case  may  be  safely  claimed  as  additional  proof,  as 
a  layer  of  asheB  uniformly  occurs  in  Mound  Builders'  sepulture. 
It  is  conceded,  also,  that  the  exertions  required  in  this  case 
are  incompatible  with  the  ludians'  acknowledged  hostility  to 
labor,  and  can  only  be  reconciled  on  the  hypothesis  of  gradual 
accnmulation. 

The  clay  that  was  used  in  filling  the  intervening  spaces  was 
taken  from  the  base  of  the  mound,  which  gives  it  a  deceptive 
height  Hence,  wliile  its  apparent  height  ia  at  least  four  feet, 
it  ie  actually  not  quite  two.  The  entire  surface  of  the  mound^ 
about  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  extending  southward  over  an 
area  of  many  square  yards,  is  thickly  strewn  with  flat  stones  and 
boulders.  This  might  be.explained  in  part  by  assuming  that 
the  soil  has  been  washed  out,  leaving  the  stones  exposed ;  bat  in 
view  of  all  the  circunistancee,  I  feel  disposed  to  refer  it  to  an 
obscnre  observance.  As  the  ground  over  which  the  stones  ar& 
spread  was  never  disturbed  by  the  plow,  their  scattered  condi- 
tion may  not  be  attributed  to  that  as  an  agent.  The  only  expla- 
nation that  presents  itself  is  based  upon  the  practice  referred 
to,  that  of  hurling  a  stone  at  the  grave  of  a  malefactor,  in  the 
observance  of  which  many  stones  fell  short  of  the  mark,  Aa 
there  is  no  black  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mound,  its  presence 
in  snch  abundance  as  a  matrix  for  the  remains  is  not  easily  ex- 
plained, and  the  question  as  to  why  it  was  selected  for  this 
purpose  is  equally  perplexing. 


INDUCTIVE  METROLOGY.* 


After  directing  attention  to  the  well  known  fact  that  "the 
materials  for  a  history  of  measures  have  been  principally,  if  not 
wholly,  derived  from  the  statements  of  ancient  authors,"  Mr. 
Petrie  goes  on,  in  the  essay  bearing  the  above  caption,  to  "point 
out  the  means  by  which  the  independent  and  complete  evidence 
of  ancient  monuments  may  be  obtained,  apart  from  any  other 
sources  of  information."  Now,  since  the  purely  ethnologic 
interest  attaching  to  units  of  measure  is  so  considerable  and  so 
widely  disseminated, the  desirability  of  more  tnistworthy  informa- 
tion as  to  the  precise  value  of  ancient  standards  of  measurement 
than  the  generally  vague  and  unsatisfatory  statements  of  early 
authors  is  obvious.  Furthermore,  the  prehistoric  units  of  meas- 
ure are  forever  lost,  unless  they  can  be  determined  inductively 
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from  the  anciently  meaeared  monuments  yet  remaining  in  exist- 
ence. The  valne  of  any  reliable  means  of  recovering  lost 
standards  of  measurement  is  not,  therefore,  likely  to  be  over- 
estimated. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  Bynopsia  of 
the  results  of  meaaurementB  already  made.  The  antiquities  of 
Egypt,  of  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Persia  and  Syria,  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece,  of  Italy,  Africa  and  Sardinia,  and  of  mediaeval 
Ireland  and  England,  as  well  as  the  rude  stoue  and  earth  works- 
of  France,  Great  Britain,  North  America,  Polynesia  and  India, 
as  measured  by  the  author  or  described  by  original  observers,, 
have  been  exhaustively  examined  in  the  search  for  ancient  units. 
The  results  are  of  extreme  interest.  Thus  the  sacred  cubit 
seems  to  have  been  anciently  used  not  only  in  Assyria,  Persia, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  but  also  in  Greece  and  North  America,  and, 
in  modem  times,  in  Persia  and  China;  and  the  Aseyrian  cubit 
is  not  confined  to  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  but  also  occurs  in 
Italy,  Ireland,  and  Mexico.  The  occurrence  of  early  Oriental 
standards  of  measurement  on  this  continent  adds  another  to  the 
many  curious  linlcs  by  which  a  connection  between  our  ancient 
civilization  and  tliat  of  eastern  coiintries  can  be  traced.  The 
evidence  on  which  our  western  units  are  based  is  yet,  however, 
barely  adequate.  On  the  whole,  the  work  is  a  unique  contribu- 
doQ  to  ethnologic  science,  and  opens  a  wide  £eld  for  future 
research.  Not  only  are  (iie  methods  and  results  original,  but 
the  whole  conception  is  practically  new  to  English-ape^ing  eth- 
nologists. 

Four  related  modes  of  determining  the  unit  employed  in  any 
series  of  linear  dimensions  are  described.  "All  the  methods 
depend  on  the  plan  of  ascertaining  every  likely  ratio  between 
pairs  of  the  measured  lengths,  and  then  comparing  these  ratios 
to  find  which  of  them  may  be  combined  so  as  to  give  a  simple 
number  to  each  length,  that  shall  represent  the  probable  number 
of  the  original  units  by  which  that  length  is  formed,  i,  e.,  the- 
multiples  of  the  unit  used  by  the  original  designer."  1.  All 
likely  ratios  between  each  of  a  series  of  measured  lengths  and 
that  immediately  following  it,  may  be  observed,  when  a  com- 
parison of  these  ratios  may  indicate  a  simple  relative  value  for 
each  length,  and  hence  the  original  unit  and  the  multiples 
employed  in  each  case.  2.  All  evidently  related  numbers 
may  be  grouped  together,  and  the  simplest  ratios  be- 
tween &e  numbers  of  each  gronp  sought;  after  which' 
the  various  groups  may  be  con^pared.  3.  The  ratio  of 
any  measure  preferably  a  small  one)  to  each  of  the  others- 
may  be  determined  when,  if    its    exponent    is    usually  tha; 
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same,  it  is  probable  that  such  measare  represents  the  Bumber 
(or  a  simple  fraction  or  multiple  of  the  Dumber)  of  units 
expressed  by  the  exponent.  4.  The  snccessive  differences  be- 
tween any  considerable  series  of  measured  lengths  may  be  taken, 
and  either  a  common  divisor  of  these  differences,  or  that  differ- 
ence which  most  frequently  recurs,  may  be  taken  as  the  unit  or 
its  mnltiple.  In  practice,  either  of  these  methods,  or  any  modi- 
fication of  either,  such  as  may  seem  moat  snitable  to  the  case  in 
hand,  may  be  adopted. 

If  in  any  case  numbere  are  fonnd  wliich  do  not  seem  readily 
reducible  to  the  common  standard,  they  may  be  either  excluded 
or  examined  for  fractions  of  the  unit ;  or,  if  there  are  many  such 
numbers,  for  a  different  unit.  This  is  specially  likely  to  be 
necessary  where  works  of  different  degrees  of  antiquity  are 
associated,  as  in  many  European  and  Asiatic  countries.  In  every 
case,  too,  the  numbers  assumed  as  multiples  should,  if  possible, 
be  such  as  a  builder  or  aitisan  would  be  likely  to  use,  i.  e.,  even 
or  composite,  in  all  but  the  lower  numbers.  Whenever  possible, 
a  considerable  number  of  observations  should  be  employed  in 
deducing  the  unit;  and  long  lengths  should  be  viewed  with  dis- 
trust, not  only  on  account  of  liability  to  error,  both  in  the 
original  work  and  re-measurement,  but  also  because  of  their  in- 
conveniently large  number  of  possible  ratios.  The  results  of 
each  series  of  measurements  for  the  same  or  adjacent  regions 
should  be  compared,  to  determine  the  mean  value  of  the  unit; 
for  early  measurements,  as  a  rule,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be 
strictly  accurate.  The  possibility  that  any  unit  may  have 
multiples  or  sub-mnltiples  also  used  as  units  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  making  such  comparative  examination.  All  possible 
sources  of  error  should  be  carefully  weighed.  luaccnracics  of 
re-measurement  can  be  practically  eliminated  (except  in  rough 
stone  or  earth  works)  by  care  and  attention;  but  in  the  case  of 
dimensions  recorded  by  explorers,  there  are  not  only  the  original 
errors  of  measurement,  but  the  frequently  much  greater  errors 
of  re-measurement  to  be  considered;  indeed,  only  the  measure- 
ments of  a  very  few  archeeologiste  are  to  he  relied  on  at  all 
where  any  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  is  required.  Nor 
should  the  statements  of  ancient  authors  be  allowed  to  exercise 
the  least  influence  on  the  mind  in  the  first  search  for  units. 

The  application  of  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  in  the  deter- 
mination of  unknown  unite  is  considered  at  length,  and  the 
requisite  formulffi,  etc.,  are  given.  In  a  presentation  copy  a 
more  accurate  formula  than  those  printed  in  the  text  is  added 
.by  the  author  in  the  form  of  a  note  to  p.  27: 

MamQiaMerepMi. x.B46=protablsBi™i. 

1?  ninmber  ol  obBorrSitliim— 1) 
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It  may  be  su^ested,  however,  that  the  condition  impoBed, 
that  the  malttplee  aeenmed  iu  the  search  for  a  anit  st^ll  be 
"likely  numbers,"  ia  unnecesaarj,  and  may  be  misleading, 
anleas  it  ie  known  that  particnlar  onmbers  were  preferred 
by  the  original  deBigners;  for,  since  favorite  numbers  are 
BO  freqaentlj  pitched  upon  without  regard  either  to  conven- 
ience or  utility,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  a  priori,  what  would  be 
likely  to  be  a  "  likely  number  "  among  an  unknown  people.  Too 
little  attention  seems  to  be  given,  too,  to  the  likelihood  of  fortu- 
itous approximate  ratioe,  especially  among  small  numbers  of 
dimensions.  While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  not  more  than  one 
in  ten  of  the  600  units  determined  by  Mr.  Petrie  is  fallacious, 
yet  an  amateur,  not  accustomed  to  mathematical  work,  might 
not  be  so  fortunate;  and  apparently  good  grounds  might  be 
afforded  for  the  common  (though  utterly  baaelese  and  illogical) 
assertion  that  "lignree  can  be  made  to  prove  anything."  The 
slightest  error  becomes  important  when  sufBciently  multiplied; 
and  it  ie  perfectly  useless  to  apply  infallible  mathematical  rea- 
soning to  fallible  data  and  then  look  for  trustworthy  results. 
Every  dimension  should  be  compared  with  the  product  of  the 
assumed  unit  by  the  assumed  multiple,  and  unless  all,  or  at  least 
a  considerable  number  of  the  presumptively  measured  dimen- 
sions agree  within  a  moderate  fraction  of  the  supposed  unit,  the 
result  should  be  viewed  with  distrust.  Moreover,  analogy  with 
modem  works  would  indicate  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  all 
dimensions  can  be  relied  on  for  the  accurate  determination  of 
metrical  standards.  But  very  few  modern  implements  are  made 
to  any  standard  linear  dimension.  Even  in  rectangular  build- 
ings and  other  large  works  of  art  the  dimensions  of  the  whole  or 
parts  are  often  made  fractional  for  the  sake  of  symmetry,  or  for 
some  other  reason ;  and  the  fraction  may  be  no  larger  ^an  the 
probable  error  of  measurement  a  few  times  multiplied.  In 
modem  buildings  only  the  longer  standards  could  be  determined 
from  the  dimensions  used  in  rough  work.  Good  judgment  must 
obviously  form  a  preeminently  essential  factor  in  inductive 
metrology. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to  direct  attention 
to  the  urgent  necessity  for  more  numerous  and  accurate  meas- 
urements of  the  works  of  our  American  prehistoric  races.  So 
few  measurements  have  been  made  that  it  is  a  prevalent  belief, 
even  among  our  leading  archteologists,  that  no  unit  of  linear 
measure  was  used  by  the  Mound  Builders ;  an  error  which  a  few 
more  such  surveys  as  that  of  Squier  and  Davis  ought  to  eradicate, 
Mr.  Petrie  made  use  only  of  the  measurements  of  these  author, 
as  he  found  no  others  which  had  been  made  with  sufficient  ' 
accuracy  for  metrological  use.      Nor  are  other  countries  much 
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better  supplied  with  reliable  meaenreB  of  prehiatoric  remains. 
As  the  audior  of  the  work  before  us  joetly  observes,  "one  active 
surveyor — amateur  or  otherwise — might  do,  for  the  genuine  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  peculiarities  of  our  early 
remains,  far  more  in  three  years  (or  perhaps  even  months),  than 
all  the  antiquaries  of  Europe  have  done  in  as  many  centuries." 
It  will  be  gratifying  to  archteologistB  everywhere  to  know  that 
this  gentleman  has  not  only  already  made  a  large  number  of 
accurate  plans  of  British  earth- works,  but  is  still  actively 
engaged  in  the  survey  of  these  remains.  He  uses  what  he 
desi^ates  the  "three-rod  method"  (desciibed  in  "Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  "  for  June  7,  1877,  p.  2),  in 
his  surveys — a  method  which  seems  excellently  adapted  to  the 
class  of  works  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 

In  the  next  year  after  the  publication  of  "  Inductive  Metrol- 
ogy "  the  present  writer  (who  was  at  that  time,  however, 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  work)  published  the  results  of 
a  number  of  measurements  of  artiiicial  mounds  made  in  Iowa 
during  the  previous  year,  in  the  Anterioan  JourufJ,  of  Sderice* 
This  paper  was  quite  recently  examined  by  Mr.  Petrie,  and  from 
ft  portion  of  the  measurements  therein  recorded  (the  decimal 
numbers  being  rejected  through  a  fear  that  they  were  only  ap- 
proximations) a  unit  of  5.6106  yards  =  203±1.0  inches  was 
deduced.  On  comparing  this  value  with  the  unit  obtained  from 
SquieHs  measurements  (25,30±0.4)  it  was  found  that  if  divided 
by  8  it  was  identical  within  about  the  amount  of  probable  error, 
or  25.37±12.  This  result  was  communicated  to  the  writer,  who, 
knowing  that  the  various  measurements  recorded  in  the  journal 
mentioned  were  of  equal  value,  decided  to  test  the  correspond- 
ence independently. 

On  working  out  the  rather  complex  series  of  measurements  it 
was  found  that  some  unexpected  difficulties  and  coincidences 
were  developed;  and  since  both  the  details  and  the  results  of 
-the  exanaination  will  be  of  interest  to  any  archaeologist  who  may 
undertake  a  similar  task,  it  has  been  concluded  to  present  the 
process  in  full. 
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In  the  accompany iDg  table,  the  first  and  second  columns, 
showing  each  of  the  dimensions  occurring  twice  or  oftener,  and 
the  number  of  occurrences,  are  taken  from  the  paper  cited. 
Equivalent  lengths  in  feet  are  shown  in  column  3,  Rough 
estimat«s  were  then  made  as  follows:  It  was  observed  that  36 
feet  lacks  very  little  of  one-half  of  Y6  feet,  one-fourth  of  150 
feet,  and  one-eighth  of  300  feet;  and  it  was  accordingly  assumed 
that  each  of  these  measures  was  the  double  of  the  preceding 
one,  and  that  while  the  first  measurement  was  a  little  too  short, 
the  rest  were  a  little  too  long.*  The  first  dimension  waa  ac- 
cordingly taken  to  be  37  feet.  It  was  then  observed  that 
37 X  li=55i,  37 X  3=111,  37 X  6=222, and  37 x7=259.  These, 
with  the  binary  multiples,  were  then  placed  in  the  first  column 
of  estimates,  bracketing  together  54  and  57,  and  108,  111  and 
114,  to  secure  a  still  better  correspondence.  It  was  then  found 
that  multiples  of  11  approach  very  closely  to  several  of  the 
dimensions.  These  were  accordingly  placed  in  the  next  column, 
42  and  46  being  bracketed  together,  as  before.  Several  ap- 
proximate multiples  of  25  were  then  observed,  and  these  were 
entered  in  column  6 ;  and  multiples  of  29^  were  placed  in  the 
next  column.  The  few  remaining  numbers  were  placed  in  the 
eight  column,  105  being  reduced  to  correspond  with  the  related 
numbers. 

The  various  estimates  were  then  considered,  and  those  which 
were  deemed  most  probable  for  each  dimension  (in  view  of  the 
other  estimates,  as  well  as  of  the  inaccuracies  in  measurement, 
which  seemed  most  likely  to  have  crept  in),  were  grouped 
together  in  column  9.  The  successive  differences  were  then 
placed  in  the  next  column. 

Inspection  of  these  numbers  indicated  that  two  divisors,  viz.,  7 
and  8,  or  their  halves,  are  roughly  common  to  most  of  the  dif- 
ferences— though  the  last  does  not  seem  to  harmonize  with  the 
first  dimension,  nor  so  well  as  the  former  with  the  others.  The 
first  divisor  was  accordingly  adopted,  and  the  most  probable 
multiples  for  each  dimension  determined.  Several  trials  then 
indicated  that  the  actual  value  of  the  unit  was  probably  about 
37.  The  products  of  this  unit  by  the  supposed  multiples  are 
given  in  column  12. 
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In  order  to  determiae  the  uoit  more  accurately,  the  value  of 
the  asBQmed  nnit  for  each  measured  dimension  was  then  deter- 
mined.* The  weight  of  each  wae  made  equal  to  the  square 
of  the  number  of  observationB  divided  by  the  length;  and  the 
true  mean  value  of  the  unit,  the  mean  difference,  and  the 
probable  error,  were  then  determined  by  the  method  employed 
in  one  case  in  "Inductive  Metrology,"  p.  29.  Though  thia 
method  gives  a  somewhat  excessive  probable  error,  that  deter- 
mined for  the  above  eeems  sufficiently  low  to  Indicate  a  pretty 
fair  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  unit  fidopted. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  in  view  of  the  irregularity  in  the  above 
method  of  obtaining  the  nnit,  as  well  as  of  the  rather  high  and 
irregular  values  of  the  assumed  multipliers,  that  not  only  a  low 
probable  error,  but  as  aceurate  coincidence  in  e-oery  case  as  the 
unavoidable  imperfection  of  the  measurements  wiU  warranty 
will  be  sufficient  to  eBtablish  the  correctness  of  the  unit  as  ob- 
tained. The  values  of  the  several  dimensions,  as  computed  with 
the  nnit  of  3.709,  and  the  difEerenees  from  the  measured  lengths, 
are  accordingly  shown  in  columns  19  and  20,  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  coincidence  is  not  such  as  to  inspire  the  least 
confidence  in  the  correctness  of  the  result. 

The  divisor  least  clearly  suggested  by  the  Buccesaive  differ- 
ence was  then  taken  up.  A  few  preliminary  trials  showed  that 
4J  gave  multiples  approximately  corresponding  with  nearly  half 
of  the  measured  dimensions;  but  to  bring  it  into  anything  like 
harmony  with  the  first  dimension,  it  was  necessary  to  again 
divide  it.  The  most  probable  multiples  were  then  sought,  and 
the  products  determined.  These  were  found  to  correspond 
pretty  well  with  the  measurements.  The  true  unit  was  deter- 
mined as  before,  and  found  to  have  a  very  low  probable  error — 
only  .0032  feet.  The  correspondence  between  the  computed 
and  measured  dimensions  was  then  examined,  and  found  to  be 
quite  close,  especially  in  the  dimensions  of  greatest  weight.  In 
one  case  the  discrepancy  is  nearly  one-half,  and  in  two  others 
over  one-third  of  the  unit;  but  each  of  these  measured  dimen- 
sions was  rejected  on  first  comparing  the  numbers.  In  only  four 
dimensions  not  rejected,  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  does  the  dis- 
crepancy amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  unit.  The  correspondence 
is  even  closer  than  was  anticipated,  when  the  imperfection  of  the 
measurements  was  taken  into  consideration. 

On  glancing  over  column  23  it  will  be  observed  that  the  value 
2.143  occurs  twelve  times,  often  in  connection  with  heavily 
weighted  measurements — indeed  the  mean  weight  of  all  the 

*  The  msan  lengUiB  (or  Ois  nninben  b»oke(ed  together  irere  datenntniid  br  diTJdlng 
tlie  dlSsrenoM  propcstloiullr  to  the  number  ot  obBervkUona  dlvldsd  by  the  laugtlu. 
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meaBuremeDte  in  which  this  value  occnra  ie  greater  than  the 
average  in  the  ratio  of  2.58  to  S.26.  These  coincidences 
awaken  the  Buspicion  that  this  is  the  correct  value  of  the  onit, 
and  that  only  thoee  measurements  which  indicate  a  different 
value  are  erroneouB.  The  value  in  inches  of  the  unit  would, 
therefore,  be  25.716.  As  determined  above  it  is  25.68zf:.0384. 
It  will  also  be  observed  that  eleven  of  the  mnltiples  are  divisible 
by  7,  which  may  accordingly  be  a  super-unit. 

FisuT,  Itnrk,  Dm.  IMi,  ISSa 


THE  TRIBAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ^CES  A 

CLUE  TO  THE   CONDITION  OF  SOCIETY 

IN   PREHISTORIC   AGES. 

BY  STEPHEN  D.  PBET. 

The  people  on  the  American  continent  have  great  opportu- 
nities for  the  study  of  prehistoric  subjects. 

Kot  only  are  the  relics  and  tokens  of  the  prehistoric  age  pre- 
sented before  us  in  unusual  number,  but  the  very  cluo  and  key 
to  an  explanation  of  these  relics  is  given  to  us  by  living  races. 
The  period  which,  on  other  continents,  is  consigned  to  remote 
and  obscure  antiquity  is  one  which  here  immediately  preceded 
the  begiiming  of  civilization, 

We  find  at  our  very  doors  the  relics  which  many  travel  to 
the  remote  regions  of  the  East  to  secure.  We  have  before  us  facts 
for  which  students  have  searched  the  buried  lore  of  ancient  lan- 
^ages,  and  are  made  familiar  with  the  tales  for  which  many  have 
searched  through  the  mythology  and  the  archBeology  of  the  most 
remote  and  ancient  races.  That  state  of  society  which  scholars  tax 
their  utmost  efforts  to  discover  In  other  lands,  as  the  one  which  was 
antecedent  to  history,and  from  which  sprang  the  civilization  of  the 
<Jld  world,  is  found  here  by  us  among  existing  aboriginal  races,  and 
thegerm  of  all  social  growth  is  thus  presented  before  our  very  eyes. 

The  discovery  of  fte  American  continent  brought  this  advan- 
tage to  science,  that  the  primitive  condition  of  man  was  by  it 
brought  to  view,  and  that  the  opportunity  of  studying  it  in  living 
races  is  thus  given. 

By  this  means  are  we  enabled  to  analyze  the  elements  of  the 
primitive  stages,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  able  to  throw 
back,  even  upon  the  prehistoric  times,  the  light  of  the  discovery 
which  we  thus  make. 

Now,  among  the  elements  which  are  here  presented,  probably 
none  are  more  striking  than  the  tribal  organization  which  exists 
among  the  American  races.     This  organism  has  not  been  fully 
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appreciated,  and  has  rarely  been  employed  ae  a  key,  either 
to  primitive  society  or  to  the  prehistoric  condition  of  mankind ; 
but  we  propose  in  this  paper  thna  to  nae  it. 

lu  this  country  we  have,  to  be  Bare,  a  state  of  things  quite 
different  from  that  found  in  older  hiatoric  lands,  since  the  high 
civilization  of  the  Eaatem  continent  has  been  suddenly  thrust 
upon  the  uncivilized  state  which  existed  here,  and  leaves  us 
without  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  our  own  history  how  a 
nation  grows  out  of  a  tribe;  yet,  after  all,  the  trihe  in  its  primi- 
tive form  is  presented  before  us,  and  so  we  learn,  even  by  the 
contrast,  what  a  nation  springs  from. 

This  nation  was  never  bom,  and  never  grew,  but  has  been 
thrown  together  by  the  migrations  from  other  nations;  bat  the 
opportunity  of  studying  the  primeval  factors  is  presented  in  an 
unusual  degree.  The  ripened  fruit  of  American  civilization 
differs  materially  from  the  wild  blossoms  of  savagery,  which  are 
at  our  doors;  bat  the  organism  of  society  may  be  perhaps  better 
understood  from  examining  the  blossom  than  from  the  study  of 
the  fruit. 

The  wild  blcesom  will  soon  disappear,  and  unless  we  analyze 
it  soon  we  may  fail  to  learn  the  law  of  its  growth. 

The  point  we  make  then,  is,  that  the  tribal  condition,  as 
found  among  the  American  races,  furnishes  a  view  of  that  state 
of  society  which  preceded  all  histoir  in  all  lands,  and  the  picture 
of  the  early  stages  of  society  in  all  ages,  both  historic  and  pre- 
historic. 

Wherever  nations  have  had  a  natural  growth,  there  we  find 
the  germ  development  to  have  been  in  this  very  tribal  existence, 
and  wherever  civilization  has  dawned  upon  an  advancing  people, 
there  the  tribal  condition  has  always  preceded  the  civilized. 

I.  Of  the  tribal  state  in  general  we  shall  first  observe  that  it  is  a 
state  with  which  we  are  really  familiar  without  being  aware  of 
it,  and  one  which  is  common  among  all  the  races  of  earth. 

Any  one  who  has  read  the  histories  of  Tacitus  or  of  Caasar 
does  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  the  opening  page 
of  history  on  die  European  continent  discloses  to  our  view 
various  races  and  tribes,  which,  though  advanced  in  many 
respects  beyond  the  condition  in  which  the  North  American 
Indians  were  found,  yet,  as  to  their  tribal  organization  and 
their  wandering  life,  present  many  points  of  resemblance.  Apt 
illustrations  of  the  mode  of  warfare,  and  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  customs  of  society,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed by  these  writers,  are  foand  among  the  varions  tribes  on 
this  continent,  and  it  would  form  an  interesting  study  to  insti- 
tute a  comparison  between  them. 
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The  sacred  scriptures  have  also  depicted  the  early  history  of 
the  Israelites  and  of  the  Canaaoites,  and  rendered  us  familiar 
with  them  in  their  early  tribal  etate,  and  doubtleBs  the  Bible- 
thus  conveys  to  our  minds  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  tribal 
condition  of  society  than  perhaps  any  other  book. 

The  varions  nations  which  dwelt  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  and 
the  invading  hosts  of  the  East,  which  came  upon  them  suddenly 
and  took  them  captive,  five  kings  with  four,  were  doubtless  little 
more  than  local  tribes  with  petty  chiefs  at  their  head,  and  Abra- 
ham himself,  with  his  three  hundred  hired  servants,  was  also  little 
more  than  a  wealthy  Hebrew  sheik,  with  his  body  of  retainers- 
or  followei-s,  acting  as  a  substitute  for  a  tribe,  which  was  gen- 
erally connected  by  tribal  and  natural  descent  to  its  chief  or 
leader. 

The  Canaanites  who  contended  with  Isaac's  servants  for  the- 
well,  were  also  in  the  tribal  state.  Although  they  were  the 
owners  of  cattle,  and  so  had  reached  the  nomadic  state,  as, 
were  the  Midianites  and  Isbmaelites  who  took  Joseph  into  cap- 
tivity, yet  they  and  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  were  merely 
wandering  tribes,  and  Abimelech,  and  possibly  also,  Melchisedek, 
the  mysterious  king  and  priest  of  Salem,  were  only  the  chiefs 
of  clans  or  tribes  which  dwelt  in  the  land. 

So,  too,  that  great  Hellenic  nation,  which  Homer  has  so 
powerfully  described,  and  over  which  he  has  thrown  the  halo  of 
his  poetry,  when  we  come  to  analyze  and  study  it,  proves  to  be- 
only  a  combination  of  Achaian,  and  other  tribes,  which  had  been 
brought  together  under  the  control  of  their  chiefs. 

The  description  of  the  residence  of  Priam  in  the  walled  city, 
and  of  the  palaces,  and  of  the  treasures  and  magnificence  of  the 
Trojans,  may  convey  the  idea  that  they  had  passed  beyond  the- 
tribal  state,  and  that  that  condition  of  society  had  been  reached 
which  would  be  desiguated  by  the  term  civitas,  city,  rather  than 
phula,  or  tribe;  yet,  doubtless,  they  had  not  emerged  from 
that  condition  where  the  tribal  organization  predominated,  and 
the  term  king  was  with  them  a  name  of  no  significance. 

Certainly,  when  we  compare  the  government  which  existed 
among  the  army  of  the  Greeks  and  the  arbitrary  control  the  chiefs- 
and  leaders  had  over  the  men,  and  the  freaks  or  passions  and  per- 
sonal feelings  of  revenge  which  ruled  the  movements  of  the 
chiefs,  and,  in  fact,  were  the  source  and  mainspring  of  the 
Trojan  war,  we  must  place  the  stage  of  society  described  by 
Homer  as  in  a  tribal  condition  but  little  removed  from  a  state 
of  barbarism. 

The  arbitrary  power  of  the  military  chiefs  in  the  Homeric 
wars  is  more  like  that  which  existed  among  the  Montezumas- 
of  Mexico  and  the  Incae  of  Peru,  than  like  the  chiefs  of  the^ 
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mder  aDd  savage  tribes  of  our  frontiers,  yet  it  is  probable 
that  both  the  Homeric  and  the  Aztec  chiefs  were  only  the  out- 
growth of  that  tribal  condition  of  society  which  existed  before 
their  time. 

The  beginnings  of  civilization  present  the  phenomenon  of  a 
great  centralized  power  in  the  hands  of  one  grand  despot,  while 
the  people  are  held  in  almost  abject  servitude. 

The  pyramids  of  Egypt  and  palaces  of  Nineveh,  the  grand 
teocalli  of  Mexico,  and  the  wealth  of  the  Incas,  were  all  the 
results  of  this  same  despotic  sway,  which  so  generally  prevails 
in  certain  stages  of  society.  Even  the  reign  of  the  despots  in 
Athens,  and  of  the  kings  at  Home,  exhibits  the  same  view.  The 
power  was  concentrated  into  the  hands  of  the  leaders  and  rulers, 
while  the  most  of  the  people  are  still  in  the  rudest  condition. 

Thus,  the  opening  page  of  history  presents  the  same  pheno- 
menon everywhere,  and  we  are  thrown  back  to  the  prehistoric 
age  for  the  explanation,  and  this  explanation  we  may  find  in 
the  tribal  organism. 

How  this  power  of  the  chiefs  and  kings  in  the  early  days  of 
history  grew  out  of  the  tribal  state  is  not  so  easily  answered; 
but,  as  a  fact,  I  think  it  will  be  acknowledged. 

We  know  that  in  Mexico  the  office  of  king  was  hereditary 
confined  to  one  family,  although  there  was  the  election  from 
the  family  of  the  one  best  suited  for  the  office  of  king.  So,  too, 
we  may  leam  that  the  office  of  king  and  chief  was  nereditary 
among  the  Greeks.  Agamemnon,  "king  of  men,"  was  not  only 
king  by  virtue  of  his  noble  and  manly  qualities,  but  he  was  also 
king  by  right  of  birth  and  descent;  and  the  warrior,  Achilles, 
held  his  position  as  head  and  chief  of  the  Achaians  aa  much 
by  his  family  descent  as  by  his  military  prowess  and  his  personal 
traits. 

The  despotic  sway  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  of  Assyria  may 
have  been  partially  derived  from  the  combination  with  their 
office  of  king,  of  the  religious  power  of  a  priest  or  prophet,  and 
80  the  most  arbitrary  control  both  over  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
their  subjects  was  placed  in  their  hands;  yet,  doubtless,  much 
of  this  religious  despotisnl  originated  in  the  prehistoric  times 
from  the  tribal  organism. 

We  find  at  least  that  in  Mexico  and  Fern  the  religious  element 
was  the  main  source  of  the  power  of  the  Monteznmaa  and  of  the 
Incas,  and  that  this  feeling  amounted  almost  to  the  worship  of 
the  king.  The  same  sacredness  was  gathered  around  the  person 
of  the  king,  and  the  same  strange  superstition  in  regard  to  his 
person  prevailed  in  Mexico  that  we  find  in  Egypt. 

The  statues  of  the  Egyptian  emperors  are  always  colossal, 
four  times  as  large  as  tlu»e  of  ordinary  men,  and  the  air  of 
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divinity  Burronnds  them;  but  in  Mexico  and  in  Peru  the  worship 
was  manifested  in  the  remoteness  of  the  ruler  from  the  people, 
and  in  the  regard  in  which  his  veiy  person  was  held. 

Now,  that  this  reverence  for  the  king  arose  from  the  preva- 
lence of  the  ancestral  or  the  hereditiu^  power  of  the  chiefs 
is  nowhere  stated  by  history ;  yet,  it  seems  probable  that  both 
of  these  elements  conspired  to  give  the  early  despots  their 
power. 

Ancestral  power  is  one  of  the  phenomena  which  appear  in 
the  early  stages  of  society,  and  Hero  worship  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  features  in  the  Greek  raind  at  this  stage  of  its 
history,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  both  of  those  were  owing 
to  the  peculiar  relationship  which  the  chiefs  of  tribes  and  the 
heads  of  families  always  had. 

We  know  that  among  the  Aryan  races  the  family  headship  or 
paternal  relationship  was  environed  with  a  great  amount  of  re- 
ligions feeling,  and  that  the  penates  and  lares  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  not  only  the  guardian  divinities  of 
the  household,  but  were  also  emblems  of  the  ancestral  power 
which  existed.  The  tribal  descent  was,  with  these  races,  luwajs 
in  the  paternal  line,  and  hence  arose  the  feeling  toward  the 
father  of  the  honsehold,  and  hence,  too  the  obedience  to  the  king, 
who  was  only  a  father  of  the  lai^r  household,  embraced  in  the 
nation  and  the  tribe. 

That  there  existed  among  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  of 
America  the  same  inherited  power  of  the  chief  or  king  we  do 
not  maintain,  for  here  the  descent  was  invariably  in  the  mater- 
nal line,  and  the  tribal  name  and  sign  always  was  inherited 
from  the  mother  rather  than,  the  father;  yet,  that  in  some  way 
there  did  arise  here  also  a  certain  reverence  for  the  ancwtral, 
and  for  the  inherited  power,  we  think,  is  proven  by  the  facts. 

We  acknowledge  that  among  the  savage  tribes  there  was  no 
such  despotic  sway,  and  no  such  inherited  office,  for  the  warriors 
were  generally  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  and  the  office  of  sach- 
ems or  tribal  elders  was  generally  connected  with  the  council  bouse 
and  not  with  active  warfare.  Yet  we  can  imagine  a  stage  of 
society  to  have  arisen  in  prehiatoric  times,  when  the  office  of 
sachem  or  tribal  elders  might  be  so  combined  with  that  of 
of  military  leader  and  ruler  that  the  power  would  be  unlimited, 
and  that  thus  the  Incas  and  and  the  Moutezumas  arose  int« 
power  from  their  inherited  tribal  headship. 

The  evidence  presented  by  the  monnde  of  this  country  are 
that  in   certain  districts  at  least,  a  state  of  inherited  despotism 

Erevailed,  which  was  equal  to  that  of  any'  of  the  monarchs  and 
ereditary  mlere  in  other  conntriee. 
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On  no  other  suppoeition  can  we  account  for  the  immense 
structures  and  complicated  works,  and  in  no  other  waj  can  we 
explain  the  purpose  of  the  myBterious  forms  and  shapes  which 
appear  in  these  works.  In  fact,  we  find  an  approximation  to  the 
historic  despotism  even  amongsavage  tribes  known  to  history,  and 
the  supposition  is  that  when  we  have  a  more  complete  knowledge 
of  the  prehistoric  races,  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  the  tribal 
lines  and  the  inherited  power  through  all  their  stages,  and  thus 
be  able  to  understand  many  of  the  works  which  are  now  so 
mysterious  to  our  minds. 

Now,  that  there  was  a  tribal  condition  of  society  before  the 
opening  of  history,  in  Greece  and  India,  and  even  in  Assyria, 
I  think  '  will  be  apparent.  We  know  that  in  Greece  the 
organization  of  society  was  according  to  tribal  lines.  The 
books  of  Homer,  says  Gladstone,  unquestionably  contain  a  mass 
of  information  respecting  man  in  a  primitive  or  very  early  stage 
of  society,  which  has  not  even  yet  been  thoroughly  digested,  and 
such  as  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found.    Juventus  Mundi,  p.  1. 

"  The  Greeks  had  no  sacred  books,  properly  so  called,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  poems  of  Homer  filled  in  some  particular 
respects,  the  place  of  sacred  books  for  that  people."  Juventus 
Mundi,  ch.  l,p.  12. 

Though  a  few  of  the  books  of  scripture,  and  possibly  a  por- 
tion of  the  Yed&B,  may  lay  claim  to  a  higher  antiquity,  the  books 
of  Homer,  as  s  whole,  are  the  oldest  in  the  world.  But  if 
Homer  teaches  anything  more  clearly  than  another,  it  teaches 
this  thing,  that  the  Hellenic  race  was  not  yet  come  out  of  the 
tribal  condition,  and  that  tribes  among  both  Greeks  and  Trojans 
were  held  together  only  by  a  common  descent  and  by  an  in- 
herited language,  and  by  the  jeligion  which  they  had  received 
from  their  ancestors. 

The  same  fact  is  apparent  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  East. 

The  illustration  is  indeed  a  general  one,  and  the  resemblance 
is  in  the  outline;  yet,  that  there  is  a  fact  here  we  think  will  be 
acknowledged  by  all,  and  we  infer  that  the  tribal  condition  waa 
universal  among  all  the  prehistoric  races. 

We  come  to  the  conclusion,  then,  that  the  tribal  state  is  the 
one  which  lies  hack  of  all  history,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
that  we  have  the  picture  of  the  prehistoric  ages  in  the  different 
tribes  and  nations  which  once  existed  and  stilt  exist  on  this  con- 
tinent. 

II.  We  maintain  that  the  tribal  state,  which,  with  all  its 
grades  and  shades,  has  existed,  and  still  exists  in  America,  fnr- 
nishes  to  us  the  clue  also  to  the  different  "ages"  of  the  prehia- 
toric  times. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  relics  and  tokens  of  the  prehistoric 
Ages  have  brought  to  light  a  true  claeeification  of  tlie  different 
«tages  of  society,  but  the  real  picture  of  these  stages,  we  main- 
tain, is  found  in  the  tribal  condition  rather  than  in  relics. 

We  have  thus  far  drawn  the  compariaoii  between  the  tribal 
-organizations  in  America  and  those  which  are  supposed  to  have 
existed  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  have  taken  it  for  granted  that 
these  preceded  history;  but  the  question  arises  whether  there  was 
■any  each  difference  in  the  stages  of  the  tribal  condition  that  they 
could  be  said  to  form  a  basis  of  this  classification. 

It  ie  worthy  of  observation  that  uncivilized  society  is  subject 
to  as  much  gradation  as  is  civilized,  and  that  ihe  variations  be- 
tween the  races  and  tribes  before  history  have  been  as  great  as 
that  since.  This  has  proved  true,  especially  of  the  American 
tribes. 

A  distinguished  American  author,  Mr.  L.  H.  Morgan,  has 
■divided  primitive  society  into  several  grades,  designated  by  the 
terms,  lower,  middle  and  upper  stage  of  savagery,  and  lower, 
middle  and  upper  stage  of  barbarism,  and  has  clearly  described 
the  characteristics  of  each  of  these  stages.'  Any  one  who  has 
read  his  work,  entitled,  "Ancient  Society,"  will  be  convinced 
that  for  purposes  of  defining  and  classifying,  that  the  uncivilized 
state  is  even  more  distinctly  graded  than  the  civilized.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  on  the  American  continent 
there  are  different  degrees  of  civilization  among  the  tribes  which 
now  exist,  and  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  there  were  living  races 
which  more  fully  illustrate  this  point.  The  native  races  have 
been  described  by  the  historians,  and  taking  these  accounts  with 
the  monuments  and  tokens  which  still  remain,  we  shall  not  be 
-at  a  loss  to  discern  the  various  stages  through  which  even  the 
prehistoric  races  of  America  may  have  passed. 

The  comparison  has  been  drawn  between  the  Homeric  rec- 
ord of  the  armies  of  Greece  and  Troy  and  the  historical  account 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  but  the  query  is,  whether  the  traditionary 
tiistoryof  Greece  and  the  probable  history  of  the  Aztecs  disclose 
enough  of  the  tribal  state  for  as  to  draw  the  comparison. 

That  magnificence  of  ancient  art,  and  that  progress  and  cul- 
ture which  Homer  haa  described  certainly  resembles  much  more 
the  barbaric  splendor  of  the  Peruvian  monarch  and  the  wonder- 
ful magnificence  of  the  Mexican  empire  than  it  does  any  other 
state.  When  we  read  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  we  think  of 
■the  wrought  gold  ornaments  brought  to  the  Spaniards  for  the 
redemption  of  the  captive  Inca,  and  when  we  read  of  Priam  in 
his  paUice,  we  think  of  Montezuma  in  his  city,  and  we  find  much 
more  resemblance  in  the  luxnrj,  and  power,  and  semi-civilized 
art  and  culture  of  these  nations  than  we  possibly  can  find  else- 
where. 
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The  condition  of  society  described  by  the  historiaiiB  of  Fer- 
dinati  de  Soto  had  scarcely  anything  in  common  with  that  de- 
scribed either  by  the  historian  Preacott  ajs  existing  in  Mexico 
and  Pern,  or  even  with  that  described  by  Homer  as  the  prehis- 
toric condition  of  Greece. 

The  Spanish  cavaliers  traversed  vast  fields  of  com  which  were 
cultivated  by  a  peacefnl,  agricaltural  people,  and  frequently 
came  to  fortified  villages  or  stockades,  where  dwelt  the  cacique 
and  his  warriors;  but  this  was  a  stage  of  society  in  the  lower 
st^es  of  barbarism,  and  totally  unlike  the  grand  surroundings 
of  the  neighboring  Mexican  kingdom  and  the  military  equip- 
ment and  naval  life  of  the  Grecian  armies. 

So,  too,  the  Iroquois  and  Huron  tribes,  which  the  early  Jesuit 
misBioaaries  have  described,  and  the  other  races  which  inhabited 
the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  United  States,  may  be 
said  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  either  Greek  or  Mexican. 
Archfflologically  considered,  even,  they  may  be  said  to  belong 
to  entirely  diEFerent  "ages." 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery,  it  would  seem  that  all  the  gra- 
dations of  uncivilized  society  were  in  existence,  and  that  even 
the  point  of  civilization  had  been  reached. 

And  even  now  the  relics  and  remains  present  the  same  pheno- 
menon. Commencing  at  the  eastern  coast  and  traveling  west, 
we  find  those  longitudinal  belts  of  prehistoric  monuments  and 
works,  which  show  that  all  stages  of  culture  did  exist  here,  and 
that  these  stages  were  definitely  marked  by  geographical  lines. 

First  are  the  prehistoric  relics  of  the  Atlantic  coast;  next,  the 
strange  monuments  of  the  Mound  Builders;  then,  the  stone  for- 
tifications and  defenses  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers;  after  these,  the 
complicated  structures  of  the  Pueblos;  still,  again,  the  ruins 
of  the  cities  of  Cibola,  where  was  the  original  seat  of  the 
Aztecs;  finally,  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Mexico,  and  of  Central 
America  and  i  ncatan.  So,  again,  as  we  pass  from  the  north- 
west coast  southward,  we  may  find  even  in  the  living  races  the 
same  gradation  from  the  lowest  savage  to  the  highly  civilized 
race. 

The  same  shading  which  we  find  in  other  countries  in  historic 
times,  we  find  existed  here  during  prehistoric  times,  and  the 
same  differences  which  we  see  existing  in  more  advanced  races 
existed  here  during  the  tribal  state.  What  is  more,  there  seems 
to  be  a  striking  analogy  between  the  two  continents. 

Take  the  two  maj^  of  Europe  and  America  at  the  open- 
ing of  history  and  compare  them.  Do  we  not  find  similar 
grades  covering  the  different  portions  of  each  continent?  From 
the  southern  coast  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  line  of  the  great 
lakes  northward,  and  from  the  southwestern  region  of  Mexico 
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to  the  northeastern  corner  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  there  are  all 
shades  and  grades  among  the  tribes  of  America,  just  as  there 
were  among  the  races  which  dwelt  between  the  ancient  cities  of 
Greece  and  the  distant  coasts  of  the  British  isles,  and  between 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  North  Sea. 

The  one  class  had  reached  the  latest  stage  of  the  bronze  age, 
and  had  almost  reached  the  culture  and  power  of  the  iron  age, 
and  the  other  were  in  the  lower  stage  of  the  stone  ^,  and 
might  be  classed  almost  with  the  rudest  people  of  prehistoric 
times. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  throughout  all  these  grades  we 
find  the  tribal  organization  everywhere,  and  nowhere  do  we  dis- 
cover that  civilization  or  culture  had  driven  it  away. 

The  tribal  state  of  the  savage  races  may  be  regarded  as  one 
extreme,  and  the  national  life  of  the  semi- civilized  races  of 
America  as  the  other ;  but  there  is  in  the  American  races  all  the 
ra^e  of  progress  that  we  find  between  the  Britons  and  the  Romans 
in  England,  including  the  Celt  and  Saxon  dominion,  and  all  that 
advance  in  culture  which  marked  the  early  and  later  stone  age,  and 
the  bronze  age  in  Europe,  including  Uie  Swiss  lake  dwellings, 
and  the  rude  stone  monuments,  and  even  a  portion  of  the  later 
monuments  of  the  Koman  dominion. 

The  only  difl'erence  is,  that  here  history  arrested  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tribal  state,  and  from  that  day  to  this  all  progress 
in  aboriginal  society  has  ceased.  Still,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  prehistoric  state  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  we  may  conclude 
that  enough  specimens  of  the  lower  and  primitive  races  remain 
on  this  continent  to  show  both  the  peculiarities  of  that  state  and 
the  different  stages  through  which  society  must  have  passed 
during  the  prehistoric  ages.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
tribal  state  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  prehistoric 
age,  and  our  work  now  is  to  so  study  the  different  stages  of  the 
tnbal  state,  that  we  may  see  how  they  fit  and  correspond  to  the  vari- 
ous prehistoric  tokens  which  are  presented.  If,  by  any  means,  we 
should  find  that  the  modesof  life  among  the  North  American  races 
correspond  to  those  of  different  "ages"  which  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia  are  assigned  to  the  prehistoric  times,  we  shall  be  able  to 
people  their  relics  and  their  remains  with  a  spirit  and  a  power 
which  they  never  had  before.  Thus,  too,  may  we  arrive  at  some 
of  the  sources  of  society,  and  so  help  solve  some  of  the  problems 
^hich  have  baiHed  so  many.  The  science  of  religion,  as  well  as 
ethnic  and  social  philosophy,  are  awaiting  the  investigations  of 
aeholars  into  these  subjects,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  tribal 
condition  will  be  studied  before  it  disappears. 

III.  The  populations  which  have  existed  in  prehistoric  ages 
fg^niah  another  subject  of  inquiry,  to  which  the  tribal  condition 
of  this  continent  may  furnish  the  clue. 
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On  tliis  point  our  firEt  remark  is,  that  ia  reality  the  tribe 
always  furnishes  the  germ  from  which  all  nations  and  races 
grow. 

We  look  over  the  various  nations  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  and 
we  trace  all  nations  back  to  certain  races,  and  all  races  back  to 
certain  great  stocks  or  families;  but  we  must  remember  that 
back  of  these  nations,  races,  and  stocks,  was  the  tribe. 

Though  it  seems  hardly  possible,  yet  all  that  we  need  to  do  is  to 
follow  up  the  stream  of  history,  and  trace  the  lines  of  language 
and  of  ethnical  affinities,  and  we  find  that  the  large  majority 
of  the  races  now  existing  were  found  as  separate  tribes  and  clans 
at  the  time  of  tlie  dispersion  in  Central  Aeia. 

Thus  have  arisen,  according  to  ethnologiste,  not  only  the  three 
great  families  or  stocks,  such  as  the  Semitic,  Aryan  and  Tura- 
nian, bnt  also  the  subdivisions  into  Assyrian,  Syrian,  Hebrew  and 
Phcenician,  of  one  stock,  with  the  Slavonic,  Teutonic,  Celtic, 
Hellenic  and  Latin  of  the  other,  and  with  the  Malay,  Mongolian, 
Polynesian  and  American  from  the  third.  Of  course  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  trace  the  prehistoric  record  and  to  identify  the  different 
prehistoric  relics  or  tokens  with  these  known  families;  yet,  the 
work  has  been  done  in  certain  cases,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  might  not  be  done  in  others. 

It  is  remarkable  with  what  cleamess  the  celebrated  Dr.  Daw- 
kins  traces  the  prehistoric  relics  of  Europe,  such  as  the  cave  con- 
tents, the  megalithic  monuments  and  the  lake  villages,  to  the  exist- 
ing people,  such  as  the  Esquimaux,  the  Basques,  the  Britons,  Bel- 
gians, Celts  and  Saxons,  identifying  the  remains  with  the  earliest 
tribal  condition  of  those  races.  This  work  has  not  been  done  on 
the  continent  of  America,  but  on  the  contrary  the  great  tendency 
has  been  to  ignore  existing  races  altogether  in  the  study  of  an- 
tiquities, and  a  wonderful  air  of  mystery  has  been  thrown  over 
the  whole  subject,  as  if  a  multitude  of  races  had  disappeared 
and  left  no  clue  whatever  to  their  existence. 

In  favor  of  our  position,  however,  we  would  call  attention  to  two 
facts:  First,  to  the  peraietency  with  which  the  various  tribes 
have  held  to  an  existence,  and,  second,  to  the  different  condi- 
tion of  the  same  race  at  different  periods  of  their  history.  The 
state  of  a  people  in  prehistoric  ages  may  differ  from  their 
state  in  the  historic,  but  the  change  may  really  be  owing  to  the 
changes  among  the  people,  rather  than  to  any  change  of  rac« 
or  disappearance  of  the  people. 

The  native  tribes  are  the  most  persistent  of  all  peoples.  Lan- 
guage and  customs  may  change,  national  disint^^ation  may 
take  place,  and  there  may  be  the  entire  subjugation  of  a  people, 
but  the  tribal  state  will  survive  it  all. 
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There  are  few  cmlized  races  which  could  endure  the  con- 
ataat  defeat  and  almost  complete  destruction  which  the  vari- 
ous tribes  of  North  America  have  passed  through.  The  em- 
pires of  the  far  Eaet  were  never  overrun  by  more  forces,  or 
experienced  more  crushing  and  sweeping  calamities,  but  they 
lie  waste,  covered  with  the  tombs  of  twenty  and  thirty  cen- 
turies, while  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  Bedouins,  which 
existed  while  they  flourished,  still  haunt  their  ruins,  and  the 
tribes  of  savages  which  then  inhabited  these  distant  lands  also 
continue  before  the  march  of  the  advancing  hosts  of  civilization. 

Men  have  been  surprised  at  the  vitality  and  perBistency  of 
these  various  Indian  races.  Though  tliey  seem  to  have  been 
broken  up  time  and  again,  yet  it  is  strange  that  scarcely  one  of 
the  tribes  known  to  early  history  on  this  continent  has  ceased, 
and  though  they  have  nearly  all  been  removed  from  their  origi- 
nal territory,and  have  passed  through  frequent  removals  since, yet 
we  find  the  same  names  continuing  in  other  portions  of  the  map 
and  the  number,  even,  remaining  nearly  as  large  as  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  only  nations  which  have  disappeared  are  those  which 
were  originally  found  in  confederacies  or  nations,  like  the  Iro- 
quois and  the  Illinois.  But  even  these  have  not  been  destroyed, 
for  the  tribes  of  which  they  were  composed  nearly  all  survive 
to  the  present  time,  though  scattered  in  various  portions  of  the 
land. 

There  are  names  which  we  miss  from  the  maps,  such  as  those  of 
the  Eries  and  of  the  Illinois,  but  it  is  yet  uncertain  whether 
there  are  not  certain  of  the  tribes  to  which  these  names  belonged 
still  existing.  Their  extermination  occurred  in  thewarfare  wliich 
existed  between  them  and  the  Six  Nations  or  the  Iroquois,  but 
their  incorporation  with  the  Wyandota  or  with  the  Shawnees 
may  have  gone  on  unknown  to  history,  and  so  the  fragments  of 
these  mysterious  tribes  be  still  in  existence  among  us. 

There  is  a  strange  fact  in  the  tribal  organization  of  this 
country.  Each  tribe  contains  within  iteelf  a  certain  number  of 
gentes  or  clans,  each  of  which  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  tribe 
in  itself,  with  its  heads  of  houses,  its  hereditary  names,  its  chiefs 
and  officers,  its  totems  and  emblems,  and,  so  far  as  known,  also 
its  separate  history  and  its  peculiar  ancestry.  Now,  when  the 
tribe  is  apparently  destroyed  and  exterminated,  all  that  the 
survivors  need  to  do  is  to  gather  the  fragments  of  the  clans 
together  again  and  some  one  or  all  assume  the  tribal  name,  and 
the  snake,  which  seemed  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  joins  together  again 
and  still  lives.  The  treatment  of  the  Indian  tribes  haa  gone  on 
in  a  total  disregard  of  this  first  principle  of  ethnology,  for  every 
time  a  treaty  has  been  made  the  policy  has  been  to  secure  the 
territory  of  the  tribes  but  to  preserve  intact  the  tribal  organism, 
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and  the  eSect  has  been  that  the  place  of  habitation  has  been 
changed,  but  the  Bocial  and  ethnical  status  has  remained  exactly 
the  same,  and  they  will  continue  ao  to  the  end  of  time,  unless 
by  Bonie  means  the  tribal  condition  shall  be  broken  up  and  citi- 
zenship and  civilization  be  Impressed  upon  them  by  the  law  of 
property  in  severalty  and  the  process  of  individual  assimilation 
and  absorbtiou. 

Hissionsriee  have  labored  among  these  tribes  for  years  and 
found  that  the  power  of  resistance  was  unbroken,  and  yet  could 
hardly  understand  why  it  was  so.  At  last  some  fearful  war,  like 
thatof  the  massacre  in  Minnesota, has  brought  the  vengeanceof  the 
government  upon  the  murderers.  Imprisonment  of  their  chiefs, 
and  the  removal  from  their  tribal  territory,  and  a  variety  of 
causes,  have  conspired  to  break  down  the  tribal  integrity  and 
feeling,  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  success  of  the  gospel  has 
become  apparent  and  the  conversion  of  the  people  has  rapidly 
followed.  The  government  has  dealt  with  these  tribes  also  for 
centuries  in  the  past,  and  the  wonder  has  been  that,  with  the 
amount  of  bloodshed  on  one  side  and  of  expenditure  on  the 
other,  there  has  not  been  more  change  in  these  races,  and  either 
destruction  and  extermination  or  subjugation  and  civilization, 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  tribal  organization  has  been  the  great 
barrier,  and  wherever  it  has  continued  it  has  been  perfectly 
iusunnoun table.  The  tribal  state,  then,  is  the  conservator  of 
populations,  and  is  pi-oof  that  the  same  races  now  exist  that  did 
exist  during  the  prehistoric  times. 

A  third  fact  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  is,  that  the  appear- 
ance of  civilization  on  the  American  continent,  as  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  occurred  in  connection  witli  a  succession  of  races,  but  that 
this  succession  occurred  during  the  tribal  condition. 

A  double  wave  of  civilization  appears  to  have  existed  in  Mex- 
ico, in  Yucatan  and  in  Peru — two  races  differing  materially  fol- 
lowing one  another  in  all  these  countries.  In  this  respect  the 
two  continents  present  striking  analogies.  History  opens  with 
two  kinds  of  civilization. 

In  Greece  there  were  two  races,  the  Pelasgian  and  the  Hel- 
lenic; in  Italy  two,  the  Etruscan  and  the  Latin;  in  India  two, 
the  Dravidian  and  the  Aryan ;  in  Assyria  two,  the  Chaldean  and 
the  Assyrian;  in  Syria  two,  the  Canaanite  and  the  Hebrew;  in 
Egypt  two,  the  Hyksos  and  the  Egyptian,  and  so  elsewhere. 
What  there  is  in  a  double  wave  of  population  which  should 
introduce  civilization,  we  do  not  know,  yet  the  fact  is  worth 
noticing. 

The  succession  has  not  always  resulted  in  the  improvement  of 
the  population,  for  there  are  many  cases  where  a  cultivated  race 
has  been  followed  by  a  savage  or  barbarous  one,  and  the  progress 
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for  a  time  haa  been  backwards.  The  Mound  Buildeis  were  more 
advanced  than  those  who  followed  them,  and  the  Eomane  were 
more  civilized  than  the  6othB  and  Cranls,  who  intruded  them- 
selves upon  Europe,  yet,  generally,  civilization  has  appeared  in 
this  ehange  of  races. 

The  tribal  condition  existed  through  all  these  changes  and 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  national  existence  in  all  these  coun- 
tries, showing  how  fundamental  and  organic  it  is.  Indeed,  we 
find  the  tribal  organism  continuing  through  other  changes.  In 
the  Hellenic  race  it  went  through  all  the  changes,  from  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war  and  the  Achaian  leagae  through  the  Dorian 
migration  and  the  rise  o£  the  separate  nations,  even  until  Sparta, 
Athens  and  Megoara  became  separate  cities.  So,  too,  in  ^me, 
nnder  the  Tyrhenians,  Etruscans,  Albanians  and  Romans.  We 
find  it  continuing  even  into  modem  history,  the  Britons,  Ciauls, 
Celts  and  Saxons  not  having  left  their  tribal  organization  until 
long  after  history  opens.  In  fact,  the  tribal  state  never  disap- 
pears until  landed  possessions  take  the  place  of  social  organiza- 
tion, wherever  and  whenever  that  is.  The  introduction  of  the 
"deme"  or  local  township,  under  Kleisthenes,  broke  up  the  tribal 
organization  in  Qreece,  and  the  rise  of  the  city  and  of  the  state 
destroyed  it  in  Borne. 

So  far  as  civilization  is  concerned,  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  organism  to  it.  Indeed,  civilization  may  be  regarded  more 
as  the  result  of  environment  than  of  organic  growth.  In  Amer- 
ica, it  was  largely  confined  to  certain  latitudes  and  was  the  result 
of  circumstances. 

Civilization  is,  to  be  sure,  a  quality  which  seems  to  belong  to 
some  races.  There  are  races  which  always  have  been  civilized,  and 
other  races  alongside  of  them  which  can  by  no  means  be  brought 
into  the  same  state.  This  is  true  of  the  Sorth  American  races 
in  an  eminent  degree,  hut  it  is  not  true  of  them  alone.  The 
Mongolian  tribes,  which  still  inhabit  Europe,  and  the  Dravidic 
races,  which  are  found  in  the  hill  country  of  India,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  tribes  of  Africa,  have  long  been  in  contact  with 
civilization,  and  yet  remain  exactly  as  they  were  centuries  ago. 
This  ie  not  owing  altogether  to  their  tribal  organization,  but  to 
their  race  qualities.  The  difference  between  ftie  Turanian  and 
the  Aryan  races  has  been  manifested  in  this  as  in  nothing  else, 
and,  in  fact,  to-day  we  find  that  the  civilizations  of  the  world 
can  be  defined  as  clearly  by  the  race  lines  as  by  any  other  dis- 
tinction. 

This  may  be  one  reason  why  the  American  races  did  not 
attain  to  civilization,  for  the  Turanian  is  preeminently  an  uncivil- 
ized race.    History  does  not  record  when  their  migrations  took 
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place,  nor  whence  thej  camo,  but  it  would  seem  that  thore  was 
an  eudleee  train  of  savage  tribes  which  overran  this  whole  con- 
tinent. 

The  contact  of  the  barbarous  hordes  of  the  north  with  the  cul- 
tivated nations  of  Europe  was  close  and  direct,  but  their  growth 
and  progress  into  a  civilization  was  not  so  much  more  rapid  than 
was  that  of  certain  races  in  America  as  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  suppose.  The  dark  ages  settled  down  upon  all  Europe 
and  enveloped  all  the  progress  and  learning  or  the  past  in  its 
grave,  and  it  took  several  hundred  years  for  even  that  land  to 
emerge  from  the  reign  of  barbarism. 

The  tribal  state  of  Germany,  France  and  Great  Britain  may 
have  begun  to  disappear  before  the  Christian  era,but  during  the 
middle  ages  there  evidently  was  the  rise  from  it  of  the  feudal 
system,  and  the  beginning  of  the  national  growth  of  modem 
Europe;  and  the  very  varieties  of  population — Basque,  Norman, 
Celt  and  Saxon— came  from  the  early  divisions  into  tribes  and 
and  elans  of  races,  which  were  once  the  savage  races  of  America, 
and  not  unlike  them  in  organization  and  structure.  Their  con- 
tact with  other  cultivated  nations  was  closer,  and  their  orig- 
inal condition  was  better  than  the  North  American  Indians,  but 
of  their  early  state  the  latter  presents  as  good  a  record  as 
we  can-  find.  The  illustration  holds  good  further,  for  we  find 
the  tribal  condition  gradually  merging  into  the  confederacy,  and 
the  confederacy  into  the  national  life,  just  as  the  tribal  con- 
dition of  Europe  first  passed  into  the  feudal  state,  and  from  the 
feudal  into  the  national  life;  and  so  we  may  trace  the  resem-  . 
blance  all  the  way  through. 

Now  that  the  tribal  condition  may  be  given  as  the  clue  to  tlie 
prehistoric  races  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  of  this  continent, 
I  think  will  be  seen  from  the  different  stages  in  which  we  have 
found  the  same  races  here  and  elsewhere. 

IV.  As  to  the  state  of  society  in  the  prehistoric  age,  in  regard 
to  modes  of  living,  government,  religion,  and  other  features,  we 
have  a  much  more  difficult  task ;  yet  here  again  we  maintain 
that  the  clue  is  also  furnished  in  the  growth  of  the  tribal  state. 
It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  in  this  country  both  the  monu- 
ments and  the  people,  so  that  we  may  compare  tlie  one  with  the 
other,  and  thus  test  the  results  of  our  own  studies. 

We  may  not  know  to  what  rce  the  prehistoric  relics  and  works 
of  Europe  belong,  nor  do  we  know  for  a  certainty  to  what  race 
those  of  America  belong,  but  if  the  clue  to  the  religion,  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  actual  life  of  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  of  Amer- 
ica can  be  found ;  we  believe  it  can  also  to  that  of  the  prehistoric 
times  in  Europe.  (The  tribal  condition  of  the  early  inhabitants 
of  Europe  is,  fortunately,  being  studied.)     The  cast  of  mind  of 
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the  Indo-European  differs  materially  from  that  of  American  racee, 
and  hence  we  should  expect  the  prehistoric  worke  erected  by 
them  would  have  characteriBtics  peculiarly  their  own;  yet  a 
similar  etatusof  society  would  naturally  be  attended  with  works 
which  were  at  least  analogous. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  light  which  the  early  tribal  con- 
ditions of  the  modern  European  races  may  throw  upon  these 
works,  we  may  look  to  the  evidence  f  umislied  by  the  American 
tribes.  By  this  means  we  are  not  only  thrown  back  to  a  more 
primitive  condition  than  can  possibly  be  brought  before  us  by 
history,  but  we  are  carried  through  the  different  stages  in  which 
prehistoric  society  in  Europe  may  be  supposed  to  have  existed. 

That  strange  history  of  Oreece  while  still  in  its  tribal  state 
presents  many  things  which  have  their  correlatives  even  among 
the  rude  tribes  of  North  America,  and  could  we  trace  back  stifl 
further  the  customs  and  organizations,  we  doubtless  would  find 
in  the  earlier  and  ruder  stages  far  more  striking  analogies  than 
we  do.  Not  onlj-  are  there  analogies  in  the  Hellenic  tribes,  with 
their  Achaian  and  Amphietyoniu  leagues  and  other  features  of 
early  history  but  even  the  political  government,  such  as  the  agora, 
the  council  and  the  ephoi-a  of  Sparta,  seem  to  be  founded  on 
exactly  the  same  principle.  Now,  taking  into  consideration  the 
great  difference  in  the  races  and  their  descent,  and  the  wide  dis- 
tance which  inteirenes  between  them,  and  the  difference  in  their 
surroundings,  it  would  aeem  that  only  the  natural  organism  which 
exhibits  itself  in  the  tribal  condition  everywhere  could  account 
for  these  analogies.  But  if  this  existed  in  historic  times  it  might 
exist  in  prehistoric  times.  If  the  organism  could  produce  anal- 
ogies between  races  so  far  separated  as  the  Nort.h  American 
tribes  and  the  Hellenes  of  Greece,  certainly  it  could  also  pro- 
duce analogies  among  those  of  the  same  race  and  of  the  same 
continent. 

The  prehistoric  monuments  of  this  country  have  been  re- 
lied upon  as  evidences  of  the  different  conditions  of  society  in 
prehistoric  times.  Thus,  the  works  of  the  Mound  Builders,  of 
the  Cliff  Dwellers,  of  the  Pueblos,  the  palaces  and  pyramids  and 
the  ancient  mines  of  Mexico,  prove  not  so  much  the  existence  of 
different  races,  as  that  the  different  stages  of  society  existed. 
But  the  great  point  is  to  so  study  the  class  of  evidences  that  they 
shall  fit  the  living  races. 

There  may,  indeed,  be  theories  in  reference  to  the  commu- 
nistic houses  of  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  which  will  not  bear 
the  testa  of  the  monuments,  and  there  have  been  theories  in  ref- 
erence to  the  prehistoric  works  which  do  not  compare  with  the 
conditions  of  existing  facts,  but  doubtless  the  tlieories  may  help  the 
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The  village  life  and  tbe  agricultui'al  state  may  be  indicated  b; 
the  works  of  the  Monnd  Bnildere.  The  military  Hfe  and  the  soiiiial 
habito,  and  especially  the  religious  views  and  cuatoms,  may  be 
found  in  the  Bymbols  or  totems.  Other  features  of  native  life 
and  organization  are  presented  in  the  various  emblematic  mounds, 
burial  heaps,  sacred  enclosures,  walled  defenses  and  other  works. 
The  eommuniatic  states  of  families,  the  complicated  relation- 
ship, the  peculiar  mode  of  worship  and  the  system  of  tbe  priest- 
hood, and  many  social  habits,  may  be  indicated  by  the  stone 
Btnictiirea,  tbe  round  towers,  the  many  storied  dwellings,  the 
estufas  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  Pueblo  and  Oliff  Dwellers. 
So  the  confederated  nationality,  the  imperial  power,  the  compli- 
cated and  myeterioiis  worship,  the  bloody  sacrifices,  and  tbe 
elaborate  emblems  of  office,  and  even  hieroglyphics  of  thought 
may  be  presented  in  tbe  ruins  of  Mexico  and  of  Yucatan.  But 
to  understand  them  we  need  also  to  study  all  tlie  varieties  of 
native  society,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  tribal  growth  fur- 
nishes a  clue  to  all.  So,  too,  of  the  prehistoric  tokens  in  Europe, 
the  shell  heaps,  the  relics  from  the  gravel  beds,  the  cave  dwell- 
ings, the  Palaffittes,  the  Dolmens  and  Cromlechs,  tbe  mdo  stone 
monuments,  the  circles  of  Stonehenge  and  Avebury  and  other 
remains  all  may  indicate  the  different  customs,  habits,  modes  of 
life,  religions  and  organizations 'of  prehistoric  society;  but  they 
never  will  be  understood  until  we  see  the  correlating  states  of 
society  in  some  existing  race,  and  we  know  of  none  which  can 
better  exemplify  the  actual  facts  than  the  various  races  and 
tribes  of  North  America.  The  habits  and  customs  among  the 
prehistoric  inhabitants  of  Europe  may  have  been  very  difrerent 
from  those  of  America;  but  if  the  tribal  growth  in  Europe 
was  similar  to  tbe  same  growth  in  America,  as  it  probably 
was,  we  believe  that  the  clue  to  eveu  those  mysterious  and  much 
studied  prehistoric  works  can  yet  be  discovered,  either  among 
the  historic  records  of  that  country  or  among  the  existing  tribes 
of  this  continent. 
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W^t  ®rUntal  29epartment 

*-         

SOLAR  SYMBOLISM  IN  THE  ANCIENT  RELIGIONS. 

BY  HEV.  O.  D.  MILLER. 

We  shall  aim  to  eetablish  in  the  present  article  a  great  and 
important  fact,  whieh  was  fundamental  in  nearly  all  the  religions 
of  antiquity.  The  fact  to  which  we  allude  is,  that  the  sun  in  the 
three  phases  of  its  couree,  its  diurnal,  ita  annual  and  its  con- 
ceived coamical  revolutions,  had  been  taken  aa  a  type  ofvian; 
as  a  symbol  ofk-uman  existence.  It  is  due  mainly  to  the  reeults 
of  modem  research  that  this  principle,  ao  generally  recognized 
by  the  ancients,  yet  so  rarely  apprehended  by  modem  writere, 
in  its  full  eignilicaQce  and  bearings,  admits  dow  of  being  placed 
in  the  clearest  light.  While  distinct  traces  of  this  solar  sym- 
bolism are  discovered  among  all  the  cultured  nations  of  the 
ancient  world,  it  was  undoubtedly  among  the  Egyptians  that  it 
received  its  most  marked  and  systematic  development.  It  will 
be  our  first  object,  therefore,  to  show  how  fundamental  and 
deeply  rooted  in  the  Egyptian  religion  was  the  conception  of  the 
Bun's  course  as  a  type  of  the  life  of  man.     Dr.  H.  Brngsch-Eey 


"The  Egyptians  embodied  a  profound  and  ingenious  idea,  in 
relation  to  man's  existence,  in  comparing  his  earthly  pilgrimage 
to  the  daily  course  of  the  sun,  and  his  future  life  to  the  invisible, 
nocturnal  course  of  the  same  star."  ^ 

In  the  foregoing  extract  the  symbolism  is  supposed  to  be 
founded  upon  the  sun's  diumal  revolutions;  but  in  the  subjoined 
passages  from  the  same  author,  the  annual  sun  is  made  the  basis 
of  the  typology: 

"According  to  Kacrobius,  the  Egyptians  represented  the  sun 
at  the  winter  solstice  as  a  little  child;  at  the  vernal  equinox,  as 
a  young  man ;  at  the  summer  solstice,  as  a  middle-aged  man,  and 
parting  from  the  autumnal  equinox,  as  an  old  man."  Again, 
"The  interesting  notice  derived  from  Macrobius,  teaches  us  that 
the  Egyptians  compared  the  annual  course  of  the  sun  to  the  four 
principal  stages  of  human  life — infancy,  youth,  manhood  and 
old  age,"  * 

It  makes  but  little  difference  whether  the  sun's  course  is  com- 
pared to  the  life  of  man,  or  human  life  to  the  sun's  course,  there 
is  solar  symbolism  in  eitJier  case.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  sun 
is  not  to  be  taken  here  as  the  subject  of  comparison,  the  life  of 
man  being  made  a  type  of  it;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  human  life 
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in  ita  foar  principal  stages  which  iB  typified  by  the  four  prin- 
cipal epoche  in  the  sun's  annnal  revolution.  It  is  the  annual 
instead  of  the  daily  course  which  is  made  here  the  ground  of  the 
symbolism- 

In  the  following  extracts  from  the  writings  of  M.  Mariette- 
Bey,  the  basis  of  the  typology  alternates  between  the  diurnal 
and  cosmical  snns: 

"In  the  celestial  spaces,  from  the  aides  of  Neut,  the  spouse  of 
Seb,  issues  the  god  Ha,  the  Sun-god,  and  with  him  commences 
the  light;  that  is  to  say,  the  life  of  man.  Originally,  Osiris  is 
the  nocturnal  sun;  he  is  the  primordial  night  {pi  chaos);  he  is 
consequently  anterior  to  Ea,  the  Sun  of  Day.  The  life  of  man 
(on  earth)  had  been  assimilated  by  the  Egyptians  to  the  course 
of  the  sun  above  our  heads;  the  sun  which  disappears  at  the 
western  horizon  was  then  the  image  of  his  death.  The  image  of . 
death  had  been  taken  from  the  sun  which  disappears  at  the 
horizon  of  evening;  the  resplendent  sun  of  morning  was  then 
the  symbol  of  a  second  birth  to  a  life  which  this  time  knows  no 
death.  Osiris,  King  of  Hades,  is  not  then  the  avenger  of  faults; 
on  the  contrary,  charged  with  the  salvation  of  souls  from  death, 
he  is  intermediate  between  Ood  and  man;  he  is  the  type  and 
Savior  of  mam,."  * 

Osiris,  whether  as  nocturnal  or  as  winter's  sun,  appertained  to 
the  lower  hemisphere,  which  was  the  region  of  the  Ameut,  the 
Egyptian  Hades.  As  nocturnal  sun,  Osiris  was  also  regarded  as 
a  type  of  the  sun  before  its  first  rising,  or  of  the  primordial  , 
night  of  chaos,  and  as  such,  according  to  M.  Mariette,  his  first 
rising — his  original  birth  to  the  light,  under  the  form  of  Ka, 
symbolized  the  birth  of  humanity  itself  in  the  person  of  the  first 
man.  It  is  obvious,  that  in  this  phase  of  his  character,  Osiris 
was  to  be  considered  as  the  cosmical  sun.  The  expression,"  The 
type  and  savior  of  man,"  as  applied  to  the  sun  by  M.  Mariette, 
embodies  exactly  the  Egyptian  doctrine  as  is  now  recognized  by 
the  Egyptologists  of  Europe,  But  M.  Lenormant  alw  has  de- 
veloped at  some  length  this  solar  symbolism  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  following  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  his  views: 

"The  spirit  of  the  Egyptians  preoccupied  itself  before  all,  with 
the  destiny  that  atteni^  man  after  death.  This  star  (the  sun) 
appeared  to  them  to  reproduce  each  day,  in  the  march  which  it 
accomplished,  the  transformations  reserved  for  the  human  soul. 
The  soul, immortal  likeRa,  accomplished  the  sa;ne  pilgrimages."* 

M.  G.  Maspero,  of  the  College  of  France,  alluding  to  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  human  existence  observes: 

1.  Bgypt  Mod.  de  B.  Moaeumg.  pp.  TO-Tl. 

%.  Dii  Calend-  d«fl  Anot.  Egypt,  pp.  41.45- 

8.  MaBtedeBtmlao,etc.,pp'9(>-Iu,uidlO»-I01;  alao La  UCre D'Aplg,  pp.  48.4S. 

i.  UuiueL  CHlat.  Xnct.  de  L'Oclent,  T.  I.,  pp.  683.590. 
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"Each  of  the  stages  of  this  existence,  and  above  all  the  life  of 
man,  corresponded  to  a  day  in  the  life  of  the  sun  and  of  Osiris. 
The  birth  of  man  was  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  the  east ;  bis  death, 
the  disappearance  of  the  sun  at  the  western  horizon.  After 
death  man  became  Osiris,  and  descended  into  the  night  till  the 
moment  of  his  rebirth  to  another  life,  like  Hor-Osiris  to  another 
day,"  * 

Finally,  M.  F.  Chabas  remarks  that:  "The  defunct  during  hie 
Osirian  life  associates  himself  with  the  course  of  the  sun,  the 
quotidian  symbol  of  death  and  resurrection."  a 

The  foi-egoing  statements  of  distinguished  Egyptologists,  to 
which  other  testimonies  might  be  added  indefinitely,  will  be  re- 
garded as  amply  sufficient  to  eHtablish  the  prevalence  of  this 
solar  symbolism  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Nur  were  these  notions 
comparatively  of  modem  date;  they  may  be  traced  in  the  texts 
of  the  early  epochs;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  dated  fi-om  the 
origin  even  of  the  sun-cuhus  in  Egypt.  As  will  have  been 
observed,  the  basis  of  the  symbolism,  according  to  the  notions 
purpose.  Among  the  authors  cited  one  alludes  expressly  to  the 
cosmical  sun.  M.  Mariette  regards  Osiris  as  the  aun  of  the 
which  have  been  cited,  is  more  frequently  the  diumal  course  of 
the  sun ;  though  its  annual  revolution  is  also  employed  for  the 
primordial  night,  and  his  original  birth  to  the  light  ae  symbol- 
izing that  of  humanity  itself.  The  fact  is,  as  M.  Eug.  Gnibaut 
has  shown,  that  the  Egyptians  regarded  the  diumal  sun  as  a  type 
of  the  cosmical  sun,  both  being  symbols  of  man.  AUndiug  to 
that  sun  this  author  remarks: 

"Turn  by  turn  it  was  the  rising  sun,  tlie  diumal  sun,  the  set- 
ting sun,  the  nocturnal  sun,  the  new-bom  sun.  It  is  beyond  all 
doubt  that  these  forms  represented  the  successive  rdles  of  the 
same  god  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  and  that  in  discarding 
the  secondary,  they  reduce  theineelveB  to  two — the  nocturnal  sim 
and  the  daily  sun,  which,  succeeding  to  the  first,  dissipated  the 
darkness  on  the  morning  of  each  day,  and  renewed  the  triumph 
of  Horus  over  Set;  that  is  to  say,  the  cosTnical  victory  which 
determined  the  first  rising  of  the  aun,  the  organization  of  the 
universe  at  the  commencement  of  time.  Ra  is  tiie  sun,  who, 
after  having  marked  the  coTnmencement  of  time,  continues  each 
day  to  govern  his  work.  *  *  *  *  He  succeeds  to  a  ^ri- 
tnordial  form,  Osiris,  the  nocturnal  sun,  or  better,  the  sun 
before  its  first  rising.  The  birth  of  the  sun,  when  it  issues 
from  the  nocturnal  heavens,  is  the  ii-nage  of  its  first  risi-ng."  ^ 

Other  eminent  Egyptologists  might  be  cited  to  the  same  effect. 
The  Egyptians  recognized  distinctly  the  three  phases  of  the  sun's 

S.    HIat.  Auet,  de  L'Orlene, j>.  3». 

S.    Sot  le  CluLptce  VT.,  der  BitnaJ.  EoTptdiui,  p.  9. 
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coarse — the  daily,  the  annual  and  the  coemical.  Nor  were  these 
notions  confined  to  the  Hamitea  of  Egypt.  Dr.  P.  Asomes  (Die 
Ind<^.  Keligion,  etc.)  has  traced  the  development  among  the 
Hindus,  PeraianB,  Greeks  and  other  Arj-an  races,  of  what  he 
terms  tlie  day-myth,  then  the  year-myth,  which  last  passed  over 
into  the  world-myth  or  world-year.  Obvionsly  the  day-myth  was 
founded  on  the  atm'g  daily  course,  and  the  year-myth  upon  its 
annual  course ;  thus  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  also  a  cosmical 
course  of  the  sun,  as  the  basis  of  the  so-called  world-myth,  world- 
year,  more  properly  cosmical  year.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Babylonians,  and  other  peoples  of  Western  Asia,  had  their  cos- 
mical year,  supposed  to  have  opened  at  the  dawn  of  the  creation. 
No  doubt  can  exist  that  this  cosmical  or  world-year  was  based 
upon  a  conceived  cosmical  course  of  the  sun,  the  same  as  the 
ordinarj'  year  upon  its  annual  revolution. 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  existence  of  the  solar  symbolism 
among  the  Hindus  or  the  Aryans  of  India.  The  character  of 
the  Yedic  Yama,  the  reputed  first  man  among  the  Hindus,  very 
mncb  resembled  that  of  the  Egyptian  Osiris.  Although  Yama 
and  Yarai,  his  twin  sister,  were  conceived  as  the  first  human 
pair,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  their  solar  charac- 
ter. We  have  here  an  instance  in  which  the  sun  is  taken  as  a 
type  especially  of  the  first  man,  as  well  as  of  man  in  general;  or 
in  ^lieh  the  twin  suns,  male  and  female,  are  put  for  the  first 
human  pair,  also  regarded  as  twins.  But  it  is  probable  that  in 
cases  where  the  sun  typified  especially  the  first  man,  this  was  to 
be  understood  express^  of  the  cosmical  sun,  instead  of  the  daily 
or  even  annual.  The  birth  of  Yama  and  Yami  from  the  storm- 
cloud,  which  replaced  the  watery  chaos  of  other  cosmogonies, 
shows  that  the  sun  Yama  represented  its  cosmical  phase,  as 
well  as  its  diurnal  and  annual.  Respecting  the  human  character 
of  Yama,  Prof.  Whitney  remarks: 

"In  him  and  in  his  sister,  Yami,  are  conceived  the  iirst  human 
pair,  parents  of  the  whole  following  race;  he  is,  therefore,  as  is 
expressly  stated  in  the  hymns,  the  first  who  made  his  way  to  the 
skies,  pointing  out  the  road  thither  to  all  succeeding  generations, 
and  preparing  a  place  for  their  reception ;  hy  the  most  natural 
transition,  then,  he  becomes  their  king.  It  is  in  entire  consist- 
ency with  this  that,  in  the  Persian  story,  where  he  appears  as 
Yima  (later  Jem-shid),  he  is  made  ruler  of  the  golden  age  and 
founder  of  paradise."^ 

Prof,  Whitney  cites  Prof.  Roth,  in  a  note,  as  holding  substan- 
tially the  same  views.  Yama  and  Yima  were  the  same  origi- 
nally, and  represented  the  first  man.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  Yama  was  the  sun,  and,  as  before  remarked, 

a    Dileiit.  Mid  Una,  BtndlM.  p.  IS. 
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the  legend  of  his  birth  shows  that  bu  weis  the  cosmical  as  well 
afi  diiimal  and  annaal  bud.     Prof.  Max  Mliller  observes; 

"That  Tama's  character  is  solar,  might  be  guessed  from  his 
being  called  the  son  of  Vivaavat  (the  sun).  The  sun,  conceived 
as  setting  or  dying  every  day,  was  the  first  who  had  trodden  the 
path  of  life  from  east  to  west — the  first  mortal — ^the  first  to 
show  us  the  way  where  our  course  is  run,  and  our  sun  sets  in  the 
far  west.  Thither  the  fathers  followed  Tama.  .  .  .  These  are 
natural  feelings  and  intelligible  thoughts.  The  question  is^ 
Were  they  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  passed  through  the 
minds  of  oar  forefathers  when  they  changed  Yama,  the  twin 
sun,  the  setting  sun,  into  the  ruler  of  the  departed  and  the  god 
of  death?"* 

Frof.  Miiller  rejects  the  view  that  Tama  was  the  first  inan^ 
mainly,  as  it  would  seem,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  unques- 
tionably the  Bun.  But  in  this  he  forgets  that,  in  all  antiquity, 
the  Bun  had  been  taken  as  a  type  of  man,  and  especially  the 
cosmical  sun  as  a  type  of  the  first  man.  A  recent  and  very  able 
critic,  Dr.  Q.  Grill,  takes  the  ground  that  Tama  was  the  sun, 
but  also  the  first  man.     Thus  he  says: 

"  As  to  what,  before  all,  the  pair  Tama  and  Tami  denotes,  we 
may  adopt  the  opinion  that  we  have  to  recognize  in  them  a  type 
of  the  first  human  pair.  For  that  Tama,  toe  brother  of  Tami, 
is  identical  with  Tama,  the  god  of  the  dead,  is  directly  implied 
when  the  first  is  called  the  '  one  mortal.'  " 

Again;  "We  have  to  recognize  in  him  an  express  representa- 
tive and  personification  of  the  sun."*  * 

Dr.  Grill  maintains  likewise  that  Manu  was  regarded  by  the 
Hindus  as  the  sun  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  first  man,  thus: 
"The  notion  of  Manu,  even  in  high  antiquity,  was  taken  in  the 
sense  of  the  sun  as  well  ae  in  that  of  man,  especially  as  the  man 
Kar'eS,  i.  e.,  the  first  man."' ' 

But  our  author  would  resolve  the  universal  tradition  of  a  first 
man  into  a  solar  myth.  The  first  man,  in  his  views,  was  merely 
the  sun  personified.  The  facta  show,  however,  that  the  son 
stood  not  alone  for  the  first  man,  but  also  for  man  in  general. 
This  proves  that  we  have  here  solar  symbolism  and  not  a  solar 
myth.  The  sun's  course  was  taken  as  a  type  of  human  life  in 
its  general  sense;  it  was  only  the  cosmical  sun  which  symbolized 
the  first  man.     In  order  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  solar  myth, 

fl.    IjBiit.  SoL  IdUignBgs,  Ud.  Bcorlea,  p.  EU. 
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with  reference  to  the  first  man,  it  mnBt  be  shown  that  the  sun 
was  put  exclusively  for  the  first  man ;  but  we  have  seen  that 
such  was  far  from  the  truth. 

Afi  regards  the  prevalence  of  this  solar  symbolism  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  we  have  no  direct  testimony 
of  authors,  nor  do  the  cuneiform  texts  afford  any  proofs  of  it  of 
a  direct  character.  Kevertheless,  the  evidences  are  quite  abun- 
dant and  conclusive  that  the  sun  was  regarded  as  a  type  of  man, 
not  only  in  the  country  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  but  gen 
erally  throughout  Western  Asia.  These  evidences  consist  in  the 
wide  acceptance  of  ideas  which  necessarily  presuppose  the  solar 
typology  of  which  there  is  liere  question.  The  ideas  to  which 
we  refer  are : 

Fwst.  The  conceived  location  of  Hades,  or  the  Infernal 
Ahodea.  Among  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeeans,  Assyrians,  and 
the  populations  generally  of  Western  Asia,  it  is,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  the  abode  of  the  dead  was  conceived  as  the  region 
of  the  nocturnal  sun ;  that  is  to  say,  the  lower  hemisphere  of 
heaven,  through  which  the  snn  passes  between  sunset  and  sun- 
rise. The  entrance  to  this  world  of  darkness  and  death  was 
thought  to  be  in  the  west,  for  the  reason  that  this  was  the  region 
of  the  sun's  descent  at  evening  into  the  under  world.  The 
Egyptian  name  of  the  under  world,  ameut,  signifies,  literally, 
"  the  west,"  as  being  the  place  where  the  solar  orb  descended 
into  the  dark  realm  of  night.  That  the  same  order  of  ideas 
prevailed  at  Babylon  is  proved,  among  other  evidences,  by  the 
legend  of  the  descent  of  Ishtar  into  Hades,  which  has  been 
BO  much  studied  by  Assyrian  scholars.  The  particular  region 
into  which  this  goddess  descends,  in  order  to  meet  her  beloved 
Zur-zi,  the  sun-god,  who  had  suffered  a  violent  death,  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Assyrian,  as  follows :  Ana  hit  sha  eribusu  la  atsu- 
«M/  "  To  the  house  of  his  entering,  but  not  his  departing  "  (Col. 
I.,  1.,  5).  The  primary  reference  here  is  to  the  snn;  to  his 
entrance  -in  the  west  into  the  region  of  the  nocturnal  heavens,  and 
to  his  departing  from  thence  at  sunrise  in  the  east.  The  nega- 
tive particle — ?wji  departing  refers  to  the  supposed  fact  that,  while 
man,  like  the  sun,  descends  into  this  region  of  darkness  and 
death,  he  does  not  return,  like  the  sun,  to  the  upper  world  again. 
As  Dr.  Talbot  remarks,  the  two  terms,  erihu,  "  entering,"  and 
atzu,  "  departing  "  are  often  placed  in  opposition,  their  primary 
reference  being  to  the  sunset  and  the  sunrise.^"  It  is  important 
to  note,  also,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Talbot,  that  the  Assyrian  Eribu 
(Heb.  2"iy)  is  the  original  of  the  Greek  Erebus,  the  world  of 
darkness,  situated  in  the  west,  where  the  sun  sets,  the  conceived 
entrance  into  Hades.* '  Thus,  it  is  perfectly  apparent,  from  these 
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data,  not  only  that  the  conceived  location  of  Hadee  was  in  the 
nocturnal  heavens,  bnt  that  this  location  had  been  determined 
by  the  nocturnal  couree  of  the  sun,  whose  setting  in  the  west 
was  regarded  as  its  descent  into  the  abode  of  the  dead.  But 
from  whence  arose  this  circle  of  ideas,  so  siugnlar,  yet  bo  natural, 
when  all  the  facts  are  considered?  It  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  solar  orb  had  been  taken  as  a  type  of  man;  its  course  as  a 
symbol  of  human  existence.  It  is  impossible  that  these  notions 
could  have  taken  their  rise  from  any  other  source  than  this  solar 
typology.  As  the  representative  of  man,  the  descent  of  the 
sun  ill  the  west,  into  the  nocturnal  heavens,  symbolized  the 
death  of  man,  and  his  descent  into  Hades.  Thus,  the  location  of 
Hades  was  fixed  in  the  region  of  the  nocturnal  sun.  But  the 
region  of  the  winter's  sun  is  also  the  lower  hemisphere  of  heaven, 
although,  in  a  sense,  a  little  different  from  the  nocturnal 
heavens.  The  solar  orb,  in  fact,  was  supposed  to  descend  into 
the  kingdom  of  darkness,  cold  and  death,  during  the  winter 
season,  the  same  as  during  the  night.  Thus,  the  location  of 
Hades,  as  conceived  by  the  ancients,  alternated  between  the 
extreme  west,  where  the  sun  sets  at  night,  and  the  extreme 
south,  whither  it  descends  during  the  winter  months.  In  the 
one  case  the  location  of  the  abode  of  death  was  determined  by 
the  daily  course  of  the  sun,  and  in  t!ie  other  by  its  annual 
courses.  It  was  the  annual  sun  that  descended  into  the  extreme 
south  during  mid-winter.  "We  see,  thus,  how  this  solar  symbol- 
ism had  determined  the  location  of  the  abode  of  the  dead,  the 
sun  being  regarded  as  a  type  of  man,  and  especially  of  the 
first  man,  the  representative  of  the  whole  following  race,  he  was 
supposed  to  pass  through  the  same  experience.  The  sun  was 
conceived  to  die  and  descend  into  Hades,  when  it  disappeared 
from  the  western  horizon ;  and  this  fixed  the  location  of  Hades 
in  the  region  of  the  nocturnal  sun.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any 
other  explanation  of  the  known  facts.  That  the  Egyptian 
Ameut,  or  Hades,  was  thus  located,  and  that  this  location  pro- 
ceeded from  the  symbolism  attached  to  the  solar  orb,  is  proved 
by  numberless  hieroglyphical  texts.  It  was  the  same  in  the  coun- 
ty- of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  so  throughout  Western 
Asia.  But  another  notion  which  presupposes  the  existence  of 
this  symbolism  is  that  embodied — 

Second.  In  the  legend  of  the  dying  sun-god.  The  wide 
prevalence  of  this  legend,  and  its  extreme  antiquity,  are  facts 
familiar  to  all  Orientalists,  There  was  the  Egyptian  Osiris,  the 
Syrian  Adonis,  the  Hebrew  Tamheur,  the  Assyrian  Du-Zu,  all 
regarded  as  solar  deities,  yet  as  having  lived  a  mortal  life,  suf- 
fered a  violent  death,  being  subsequently  raised  from  the  dead. 
It  was  impossible  that  such  notions  should  take  their  rise,  if  the 
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BUD  had  QOt  previoaBly  been  taken  aa  a  type  of  man;  its  coarse 
as  a  Bymbol  of  the  life  of  humanity.  This  dying  aim-god  was 
conceived,  as  Prof.  Paine  baa  already  expressed  it  in  the  second 
number  of  the  Oriental  Jov/mal  (p.  64),  aa  a  veritable  "god-man," 
As  the  gloriouB  orb  of  day,  he  was  worshiped  as  a  divinity ;  but  as 
a  mortal,  he  had  lived  on  earth,  sharing  flie  common  destiny  of 
the  race,  of  which  he  was  the  conceived  type  and  representative. 
We  have  here  a  demonBtration  of  this  solar  symbolism  in  the 
ancient  religions.  This  so-called  legend  of  the  sun-god  was  not, 
onginally,  a  legend,  nor  was  it  a  solar  myth.  How  was  it  pos- 
sible to  conceive  the  solar  orb  as  dying,  and  as  rising  from  the 
dead,  if  it  bad  not  beeu  already  taken  for  a  mortal  being,  as  a 
type  of  mortal  man?  It  is  pure  assumption,  aod  contrary  to 
reason  to  set  up  here  a  legend  or  myth  instead  of  a  symbol, 
The  myth  was  rather  the  corrupt,  defaced  form  of  the  original 
typology.  We  repeat  the  proposition;  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
ceive uie  Bun  ae  dying  and  descending  into  Hades,  until  it  had 
been  assumed  as  a  type  and  representative  of  man.  Bespecting 
the  antiquity  of  this  solar  symbolism,  we  can  only  judge  some- 
thing of  it  n^m  the  unquestioned  antiquity  of  the  notion  of  a 
dying  sun-god.  It  ia  probable  that  both  appertained  to  the  very 
earliest  epochs, — to  the  prehistoric  ages.  When  was  the  Vedic 
Tama  first  conceived  as  the  first  man,  and  at  the  same  time  aa 
the  sun!  This  period  certainly  antedates  all  history  of  the 
Aryan  races.  The  reign  of  Osiria  in  Egypt,  hia  war  with 
Typhon,  his  death  and  resurrection,  were  events  appertaining  to 
the  divine  dynasties.  We  can  only  say,  then,  that  the  origin  of 
these  symbolical  ideas  was  extremely  ancient,  without  attempt- 
ing to  fix  it«  chronology. 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  point  out,  as  briefly  as  possibly,  the 
more  important  bearings  of  the  principle  which  has  been,  we 
think,  fully  established.  We  have  long  been  of  the  opinion, 
which  was  sugMsted  many  yeare  since,  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  in 
the  language  following: 

"  The  soffering  and  death  of  Osiria  were  the  great  mystery  of 
the  Egyptian  religion;  and  some  traces  of  it  are  perceptible 
among  other  people  of  antiquity.  Hia  being  the  divine  good- 
ness, and  the  abstract  idea  of  good ;  his  manifestation  upon 
earth  (like  an  Indian  god),  hia  death  and  resurrection,  and  his 
office  as  judge  of  the  dead  in  a  future  state,  look  Wee  the  early 
revelation  of  a  ^future  Tnanifestation  of  the  Deity  converted  into 
a  mythological  fable."^* 

The  use  made  of  the  notions  connected  with  the  Egyptian 
Osiris,  the  Syrian  Adonis,  etc.,  by  Dupuis,  Nosk,  and  others 
of  their  school,  to  discredit  the  historical  character  of  the  goe- 

U.    Sea  NotM  to  Bawllnson's  Herodotas,  Amsr.  Sdlt..  Vol  U,  p.  HO,  Note  3. 
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pel  narratives  concerning  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
is  familiar  with  all  scholara.  These  writers  insist  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  gospel  history  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  legend  of 
the  dying  sun-god,  and  is  thus  destitute  of  any  actual  historical 
verity.  In  our  view,  the  solar  symbolism  of  which  there  has 
been  dicussion  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  affords  the  proper  point 
of  view  frnm  which  to  vindicate  the  historical  character  of  the 
gcfflpel  narrative  of  Christ's  death  and  resurrection.  Again, 
and  as  already  stated,  Dr.  Grill  maintains  that  the  traditional  first 
man,  as  Yama  of  the  Hindus,  Adam  of  the  Book  of  Qenesis, 
was  merely  a  personified  sun.  Dr.  Goldziher  (Mythos  bei  den 
Hebraeren)  holds,  substantially,  the  same  opinion;  and  to  those 
writers  may  be  added,  among  others  of  the  same  school.  Dr. 
Gustave  Schlegel  (in  his  Uranc^raphie  Chinoise,  etc).  Not  only, 
according  to  these  authors,  were  Adam  and  Eve  mere  personifi- 
cations of  the  son,  but  the  history  of  the  temptation  and  fall, 
the  promised  seed  of  the  woman,  and  the  serpent  iteelf,  were  to 
be  intei-preted  of  the  sun,  and  its  battle  with  the  principle  of 
darkness,  like  that  between  Osiris  and  Typhon,  Horus  and  Set, 
in  the  Egyptian  religion.  All  is  thus  resolved  into  solar  myths 
or  legends,  instead  of  actual  pereonages  and  literal  history.  As 
regards  their  statements  of  the  facts,  it  must  be  admitted,  in 
candor,  that  these  writers  are  sufficiently  correct.  The  vital 
question  relates  here  to  the  proper  construction  and  interpreta- 
tion of  those  facts.  As  before  remarked,  the  principle  estab- 
lished in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  symbolism  founded  upon  the 
sun's  course,  affords  the  only  correct  basis  for  the  proper  con- 
struction of  the  known  facts.  We  know  that  the  most  prominent 
characteristic  of  the  ancient  religions  was  symbolism;  and  that, 
in  all  ages,  the  favorite  language  of  prophecy  and  of  divine 
revelation  has  been  that  of  types  and  symbols,  founded  upon  the 
most  striking  objects  in  nature.  From  the  natural  correspond- 
ence of  physical  light  and  darkness  with  moral  light  and  dark- 
ness; between  the  sun  of  the  material  world  and  the  source  of 
all  intellectual  and  moral  light,  nothing  was  mora  natural 
than  to  attempt  to  represent  the  moral  conflict  of  the  world,  of 
the  human  race,  and  of  the  individual  man,  by  the  conception 
of  the  ann  in  its  battle  with  the  darkness  with  which  night 
envelops  the  earth.  No  sooner  was  tlie  sun  assumed  as  a  type 
of  man,  than  all  the  other  ideas  followed;  the  solar  orb  expe- 
rienced the  same  destiny  allotted  to  mankind.  The  conflict  of 
the  solar  hero  with  the  prince  of  darkness,  his  violent  death, 
and  final  triumph  over  death,  typified  not  merely  the  expe- 
rience of  the  individual  man,  but  of  the  human  race  itself,  in 
the  great  moral  conflict  with  the  prince  of  darkness  and  evil. 
That  these  symbolical  ideas  were  ancient,  and  widely  prevalent, 
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being  fundamental,  in  fact,  in  nearly  all  the  religions  of  antiq- 
uity, we  believe  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated.  "WTiat  more 
appropriate  symbol  than  the  sun,  in  its  conflict  with  the  dark- 
ness which  spreads  its  mantle  over  the  world — since  the  coemical 
sun  had  been  taken  for  a  type  of  the  first  man — to  have  been 
connected  originally  with  the  promised  seed  of  the  woman,  the 
expected  redeemer  of  the  world !  Admit  that  something  of  a 
Bolar  character  did  attach  to  the  traditional  first  man ;  to  the 
history  of  the  temptation  and  fall ;  to  the  promised  seed  of  the 
woman,  and  even  to  the  second  Adam,  the  Christ  of  tlie  New 
Testament.  The  known  facts  seem  to  countenance  the  state- 
ment thus  far;  but  the  principle  which  has  been  established 
affords  the  only  proper  basis  for  the  construction  of  t]iose  facts. 
We  have  here  not  solar  myths  and  legends,  but  solar  symbolism, 
a  primitive  revelation,  if  you  please,  whose  typical  import  had 
become,  in  the  course  of  ages,  converted  into  "mythological 
fables,"  to  nee  the  expression  of  Sir  Wilkinson.  We  have  not 
the  space  here  to  consider  the  question  of  a  "primitive  revela- 
tion,' bnt  that  the  Gentile  world,  as  well  as  the  Uebrews,  had 
preserved  some  tradition  of  the  promised  seed  of  the  woman 
and  of  a  future  redeemer,  is  naturally  to  be  supposed;  and  that 
the   dying   sun-god   in  the   Pagan  religions   represented    that 

g'omised  seed  just  as  much  as  the  expected  Messiah  of  the 
ebrewB,  we  believe  to  be  susceptible  of  the  clearest  proof. 

Again,  that  something  of  a  solar  character,  of  an  astro-reli- 
gious element,  growing  out  of  the  original  solar  symbolism,  is 
to  be  traced  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  Patriarchs,  of  the 
twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  for  instance,  especially  in  the  two  dreams 
of  Joseph  and  the  dying  address  of  Jacob,  and  so,  also,  in  the 
organization  of  the  Israelitish  camp — a  solar  character,  however, 
of  an  origin,  nature  and  import  very  different  from  that  con- 
ceived by  Dupuis,  Nork,  Goldziher  and  their  schools — may  be 
very  properly  admitted,  if  we  adhere  to  the  one  great  principle 
established  in  this  article.  We  conceive,  in  fact,  that  this  prin- 
ciple underlies,  to  some  extent,  the  whole  course  of  revelation, 
from  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse ;  but  we  have  not  the  space  here 
to  treat  a  proposition  of  this  kind,  which  would  demand  the 
utmost  caution  in  its  development. 

Of  the  one  great  fact  that  the  sun's  course  had  been  taken  as 
a  symbol  of  the  life  of  man,  and  that  this  symbolism  was  funda- 
mental in  nearly  all  the  religions  of  antiquity,  there  exists,  ia 
our  estimation,  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  importance  of  this 
principle,  its  actual  significance  and  bearings,  are  points  upon 
which  various  opinions  will  naturally  prevail;  but  the  entire 
Babjflct  is  worthy  of  a  critical  investigation,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in 
the  interest  of  the  scriptures  ae  well  aa  of  the  science  of  religion 
generally. 
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THE  MOABITE   MONUMENT,  ERECTED  BY  KING  MESHA 
~  ABOUT  800,  B.  C. 

OontrlbDted  to  the  Oiientil  and  BtbUeal  JonnuiL 

The  confirmation  or  correction  of  our  notione  of  ancient  his- 
tory by  the  discovery  of  monuments  long  unknown,  and  the 
deciphering  of  inBcriptions  long  known,  but  unread  and  supposed 
unreadable,  have  been  among  uie  noteworthy  events  of  the  pres- 
ent century. 

Especially  interesting  has  been  the  discovery  of  monumental 
inscriptiouB  having  immediate  relation  to  events  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures,  such  as  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  and  tablets  found 
at  Nineveh.  But  among  all  the  recently  discovered  or  deciphered 
inscriptions,  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  not  one  has  higher  claims 
upon  our  attention  and  interest  than  that  discovered  about  twelve 
years  ago,  upon  a  monument  erected  in  the  land  of  Moab  by 
Mesha,  King  of  that  country,  a  contemporary  of  Jehosaphat, 
King  of  Judah  and  of  Ahab,  Ahaziab  and  Jehoram,  Kings  of 
Israel* 

This  atone  was  found  in  August,  1868,  by  the  Rev.  F.  A. 
Klein,  a  missionary  of  the  Church,  Miss.  Society,  but  a  native  of 
Prussia,  and,  it  is  said,  a  naturalized  Frenchman,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  ruined  city  of  Dibon,  once  a  capital  of  Moab,  though  built 
(or  rebuilt)  by  the  children  of  Gad,  as  recorded  in  Num., 
xxxii,,  34. 

Mr.  Klein's  efforts  to  induce  the  Prussian  Government  to  take 
the  necessary  measures  to  secure  possession  of  this  precious 
monument  were  unsucccessful* ;  and  the  stone,  or  rather  its  frag- 
ments, were  at  length  secured  by  Mr.  Clermont  Ganneau,  inter- 
preter and  secretary  of  the  French  Coneulate  at  Jerusalem. 

When  the  Arabs  in  the  vicinity  of  Dibon  found  that  this  stone 
was  an  object  of  interest  to  foreigners,  their  jealousy  was  excited, 
and  in  a  dispute  among  themselves  for  the  control  of  it,  some  of 
them,  by  heating  it  and  then  dashing  cold  water  upon  it,  broke 
it  into  fragments,  some  of  which,  it  is  said,  were  carrid  to  differ- 
ent places  as  chums  to  promote  the  fertility  of  the  fields.  For- 
tunately one  of  the  fragments  is  large,  and  contains  nearly  half 
of  the  inscription  uninjured,  and  anothernearly  a  quarter.  The 
rest  of  the  pieces  were  small  and  some  were  lost.  The  greater 
portion,  however,  were  recovered,  and  the  monument  as  restored 
now  stands  in  the  room  devoted  to  Jewish  antiquities,  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre,  in  Paris,  where  the  writer  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  inspecting  it. 

•Tiom  oonSlotlns  ■tatementi  It  ii  not  eai;  to  ]ud|n  oE  tba  wlsdtim  oi  oairliilom.  tail- 
uau  01  oBroittisu  of  tbe  loaaiima  taken  b;  dl((OT«nt  nnlM  In  refersDoa  to  this  monn- 
nuDt:  but tbMQ  perwnuil  qneatloiia  are  of  udoJI  aoooiuit  oompuedwlth  Hie  tnterettvlilali 
ifaa  OluUtlui  world  must  feel  In  tbe  monument  itself. 
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The  moDumetit  consisted  of  a  block  of  black  basalt,  3  feet  8^ 
incheB  high,  2  feet  3f  inches  wide,  and  a  trifle  over  a  foot  in 
thickness,  roimded  at  the  top,  wiUi  an  inscription  of  tbirtj- 
fonr  lines.  It  has  been  restored  by  replacing  tbe  fragments,  so 
far  as  possible,  and  supplying  the  place  of  the  lost  portionB  with 
a  smooth  surface  of  stucco,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  letters, 
taken  from  a  partial  copy  madeby  Mr.  Klein,  and  from  a  paper 
impression  or  "squeeze"  taken  by  Mr.  Gannean  while  the  stone 
was  yet  whole. 

The  monument,  as  restored,  stands  upon  an  appropriate  ped-. 
estal,  having  at  the  right  npon  a  similar  basis  a  glass  frame  con- 
taining the  paper  impression,  and  at  the  left  another  containing 
the  partial  copy,  thus  exhibiting  at  a  glance  the  authority  for 
the  restored  portions  of  the  inscription. 

Certain  portions  are  still  deficient,  especially  at  the  ends  of 
severat  lines  and  at  the  bottom.  These  can  be  supplied  only 
conjecturally. 

The  stone  was  not  foand  as  originally  set.  It  appears  to  have 
been  built  into  a  wall,  perhaps  in  the  time  of  Boman  supremacy, 
and  with  the  crumbling  of  that  wall  to  hare  fallen  among  the 
rubbish  below,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Klein. 

In  II.  Kings,  iii.,4,  Mesha,  King  of  Moab,  is  mentioned  as  being 
a  vassal  of  the  King  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  and  as  sending  to 
him  an  annual  tribute  of  a  hundred  thousand  lambs  and  an  eqnal 
number  of  rams,  with  their  wool;  but  as  throwing  ofiE  the  yoke 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Ahab. 

In  various  passages  of  Scripture,  Chemosh  is  spoken  of  as  the 
national  god  of  tbeMoabites;  e.  g.  in  Jere.,  xlviii.,  7,  in  predicting 
the  calamities  about  to  come  upon  Moab,  the  Prophet  says: 
"And  Chemosh  shall  go  forth  into  captivity,  with  his  priests  and 
his  princes  together."  Hence  in  an  ancient  poem  quoted  by 
Moses  in  Num.,  xxi.,  29,  Moab  is  designated  as  the  people  of 
Chemosh:  "Woe  to  thee,  oh  Moab  I  Thou  art  undone,  oh  people 
of  Chemosh  1"  And  among  the  idols  for  the  worship  of  which 
Solomon  built  high  places  to  gratify  his  foreign  wives,  "Chemosh, 
the  abomination  of  the  Moabltes,"  is  mentioned,  I.  Kings,  si.,  7; 
II.  Kings,  xxiii.,  13.  In  Jndges,  xi.,  4,  Chemosh  is  spoken  of 
as  a  divinity  acknowledged  also  by  the  Ammonites. 

The  inscription  carved  by  order  of  King  Mesha  on  the  monu- 
ment of  which  we  are  speaking,  contained  repeated  allusions  to 
Ckemoah  as  the  recognized  god  of  Moab,  and  expressly  names 
Jehovah  as  the  national  God  of  Israel, 

The  principal  object  of  this  monument  was  to  record  the  suc- 
cess of  Mesha  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  Kings  of  Israel. 
This  success  he  religiously  ascribes  to  his  god  Chemosh,  and 
speaks  of  devoting  spoils  and  captives  to  him. 
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The  following  is  the  nearest  approximation  which  I  have  been 
able  to  make  to  any  exact  rendering  of  the  iaecription,  making 
free  use  of  previously  published  translations.  Words  or  parts 
of  words  conjectnrallysupplied  are  placed  in  brackets  [  ],  word* 
added,  in  parenthesis  ( ),  do  not  imply  omissions  from  the  text, 
bnt  are  added  for  the  sake  of  English  idiom; 

"I,  Meeha,  am  the  son  of  Chemosh[-gad] ,  King  of  Moab,  the 
[D]ibonite.  My  father  reigned  over  Moab  thirty  years,  and  I 
reigned  after  my  father,  and  I  erected  this  monument  to  Chemosh 
in  Korcha,  a  monument  of  deliverance,  because  he  delivered  me 
from  all  deepoilers  and  made  me  to  see  (the  destruction  of)  all 
that  hated  me. 

"Omri  was  King  of  Israel,  and  many  days  they  oppressed 
Moab,  for  Chemosh  was  angr>-  with  him  and  with  his  land.  His 
son  succeeded  him,  and  he  also  said,  I  will  oppress  Moab. 

"In  my  days  Ch[emo8h]  said,  but  I  will  look  to  him  and  to 
his  boose,  and  Israel  shall  perish  with  everlasting  destruction."* 

"And  Omri  took  poaeeaeion  of  (the  city)Medeba,  and  dwelt 
therein;  [and  they  oppressed  Moab,  he  and]  his  son  forty  years. 
In  my  days  Chemoeb  [looked]  upon  him. 

"  And  I  built  Baal-mean,  and  made  in  it  a  [trench]  and  I 
[besieged]  Kiriatban;  and  the  men  of  Oad  had  dwelt  in  [that] 
land  &om  of  old ;  and  the  King  of  Israel  bnilt  up  [the  city]  for 
himself;  bnt  I  fought  against  the  city  and  took  it;  and  I  slew 
all  [the  people  that  were  in]  the  city,  a  sight  (pleasing)  to  Che- 
mo^  and  to  Moab.  And  I  took  away  [the  spoil  and  presented 
it]  before  Chemosh  in  Kirjath;  and  I  caused  to  dwell  therein  the 
men  of  Siran  and  the  men  of  Shakbaratb  [or  Makharatb.] 

"  And  Chemosh  said  to  me.  Go  and  take  Hebo  [fighting]  against 
Israel;  [and  I]  went  during  the  night,  and  fought  against  from 
the  dawn  of  the  morning  until  noon ;  and  I  took  [the  city]  and 
slew  the  [men]  that  were  in  it,  in  all  seven  thousand;  [but  the 
women  I  slew  not]  for  I  devoted  [them]  to  Asbtor-Chemosh; 
and  I  took  thence  die  [veB]sels  of  J^ovah  and  ofFered  them  he-. 
fore  Chemosh. 

"  And  the  King  of  Israel  built  up  Jahar  and  dwelt  in  it, while 
he  warred  against  me;  and  Chemosh  drove  him  out  from  before 
[me.]  I  took  from  Moab  two  hundred  men,  all  the  chiefe 
hereof,  and  besieged  Jahar  and  took  it  to  [annex  it]  to  Dibon. 

"  I  bnilt  Korcha,  the  wall  of  the  forest  and  the  wall  of  [the 
fortress];  I  built  the  gates  thereof;  I  built  the  towers  thereof; 
and  I  made  in  the  midst  of  the  city  reservoirs  for  the  mountain 
torrents ;t  and  there  was  no  cistern  in  the  city,  in  Korcha;  and  I 

■Mr.  Otumeaa  rendan  this  eanteooa,  "I  will  go  snd  appau  to  Mokb  aad  bli  temple. 
Then  Imel  tu  mattnc  oontLnoally." 

IDi.  OioibT  rendan  tlil«pIurus,"FiiMii«  lor  ttWDMB  of   •>••■■ 
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said  to  all  the  people,  Make  jon  every  one  a  cistern  in  his  own 
house;  and  I  dug  the  trentih  of  Korcha  with  [the  meo]  of 
Israel. 

"I  built  up  Aroer,  and  made  the  causeway  in  Arnon.  I  built 
the  House  of  the  High  Place  (Beth  Bamoth)  for  it  had  been 
demfolished].  I  built  Bezer,  for  the  men  of  Dibon,  fifty,  had 
talien  poaseasion  of  it,  for  all  Dibon  was  loyal.  And  I  filled 
Bikran  with  [inhabitants].  And  I  built  Beth  Diblathan  and 
Beth  Baal-Meon,  and  placed  M[oabiteB]  there  ...  .  the 
land  ....  and  Horonan  dwelt  in  it  .  .  .  .  Chemosh 
said  to  me.  Go  figbt  against  Horonan;  and  I  .  .  .  .  Che- 
moeh  in  my  days     .     .     .     .     " 

The  langu^ce  of  this  inscription  is  found  to  be  almost  identi- 
cal with  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  exception 
of  the  termination  in  (instead  of  in^  for  the  plural  of  masculine 
nouns,  and  of  the  use  of  H  ^^r  1  as  the  suffix  for  the  third  per- 
son singular,  masculine,  of  the  personal  prououn  {him  or  hit), 
both  or  which  appear  occasionally  in  Hebrew,  and  the  contrac- 
tion of  one  or  two  nonuB ;  the  language  is  pure  Hebrew,  thus  con- 
firming the  impression  which  one  naturally  derives  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  patriarchs  and  of  Israel,  that  the  language  spoken 
through  all  the  region  bordering  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  by  Canaanitea,  Phoenicians  and  the  people  of 
Edom,  Moab,  Ammon  and  Hamath,  as  well  as  by  the  iBraelitee, 
was  essentially  one,  viz. :  The  Hebrew  as  preserved  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Old  Testament. 

Consequently  the  difficulty  in  making  out  the  inscription  arises 
not  from  any  serious  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  ex- 
cept in  one  or  two  inetancea,  but  almost  entirely  from  the  injuries 
of  time  rendering  words  or  letters  illegible.  An  instance  occurs 
in  the  second  line,  where  the  word  which  I  have  rendered 
Dibonits  lacks  the  first  letter  D,  and  has  therefore  by  some  been 
rendered  Yabinit^,  or  son  of  Vabin. 

The  shapes  of  the  letters  are  of  special  interest.  Students  of 
Hebrew  are  aware  that  the  letters  now  universally  used,  both  in 
the  synagogue  rolls  and  in  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  bi- 
ble, are  not  the  most  ancient  forms,  but  calligraphic  modifications 
of  them  brought  from  Babylon  and  used  in  writing  Hebrew  only 
since  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  It  is  also  acknowl- 
edged by  scholars  that  the  Samaritan  alphabet  exhibits  a  nearer 
approximation  to  the  older  forms  of  the  Hebrew  letters  than  that 
now  used  in  Hebrew  manuscripts  or  printed  books. 

When  the  Maccabean  Princes  coined  money  (shekels  und 
fractions  of  shekels),  in  the  inscriptions  on  their  coin  they  re- 
verted to  the  more  ancient  forms  of  the  ^ebrew  letters;  and  the 
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letters  foand  on  those  coidb  agree  much  more  nearly  than  the 
eommoD  Hebrew  [Chaldean]  forms  with  those  of  the  Moabitish 
inscription. 

The  Fhcenician  inscriptions  hitherto  distiovered  exhibit  a  variety 
of  forms  of  nearly  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Some  of  these 
forms,  in  the  case  of  all  the  letters,  are  identical  with  those 
which   appear  in   the   Moabite   inscription   of  which   we  are 


But  the  most  interesting  point  to  be  observed  in  respect  to 
these  letters  is  their  close  agreement  with  the  most  ancient  forms 
of  the  Qreeb  letters.  This  will  appear  from  consulting  any  table 
— the  Hebrew  alphabet  especially — snch  as  compare  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  with  the  coin  letters,  the  Samaritan  alphabet,  and  the 
Moabite  inscription. 

Cadmas,  in  iutrodncing  alphabetical  writing  into  Greece, 
fifteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  would  naturally  keep 
the  forms  in  use  in  his  own  country,  and  would  write  from  right 
to  left.  In  some  of  the  oldest  Greek  inscriptions  the  lines  read 
from  left  to  right  and  from  right  to  left,  alternately 
{ffov(rTpo<p}jd6v),  the  letters  being  varied  in  shape  so  as  to  face 
the  direction  of  the  line  in  whi<£  they  occur.  This  was  the 
cause  of  the  double  form  of  several  of  these  letters  as  seen  in  the 
table. 

Thus  we  see  in  this  ancient  inscription  the  prototypes  of  our 
own  letters. 

An  interesting  point  is  the  existence  of  punctuation  in  this 
inscription,  the  words  being  generally  separated  by  dots  and  the 
sentences  by  perpendicular  lines.  Although  most  ancient  He- 
brew and  Greek  manuscripts  are  destitute  of  any  snch  marks, 
Ethiopic  and  Samaritan  manuscripts  have  dots  between  the 
words,  and  more  prominent  marks  at  the  ends  of  sentences. 

This  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  oldest  alphabetic 
inscription  yet  discovered.  Possibly  some  of  those  found  at 
Nineveh  may  prove  to  be  older.  Many  of  the  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions are  older,  but  they  consist  of  hieroglyphics.  The  date  of 
'  the  erection  of  this  monument  in  the  land  of  Moab  is  earlier  than 
that  of  the  birth  of  Homer. 

The  land  of  Moab  lay  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  Jordan.  Dibon,  Mesha'e  capital,  as  well  as  Mede- 
ba,  Baal  Meon,  and  other  places  named  in  this  inscription,  lay 
in  the  nortiiem  part  of  the  land,  while  Ar,  its  ancient  capital, 
lay  mnch  farther  south.  The  northern  region,  comprising  all 
the  towns  named  as  having  been  taken  and  retaken  alternately 
by  Moab  and  Israel,  had  been  conquered  before  the  days  of 
Moses  by  the  Amorites,  and  when  their  King,  Sihon,  was  con- 
quered by  Moses,  the  whole  region  passed  mto  the  hands  of 
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Israel,  and  ww  aesigned  to  the  tribes  of  Beaben  and  Qad. 
Hence  the  contests  ror  the  poesesgion  of  these  places,  and  the 
mention  in  the  inscription  of  the  men  of  Grsd  as  having  for- 
merly dwelt  in  Kirjatnan  (Kirjathaim). 

In  this  ioBeription  are  mentioned  as  cities  of  Moab,  Bibon 
(Mesha's  capital),  Medeba,  Baal  Meon  (called  also  Beth  Baal 
Meon),  Kirjathaim,  Nebo,  Jahaz,  Aroer,  Bezer,  BIkran,  Beth 
Diblathaim,  Horonaim  and  Korcha,  a  place  built  by  King  Mesha. 
Some  have  thought  that  Ataroth  is  mentioned  in  the  tenth  line 
of  the  inscription,  which  is  imperfect. 

Of  these  Dibon,  Ataroth  and  Aroer  are  mentioned  in  Ifnm. 
Exi.,  23,  as  having  been  bnilt  (i.  e.,  rebailt)  bv  the  .children  of 
Gad;  and  Kirjathaim,  Nebo  and  Baal  Meon  by  the  children  of 
Reuben.  Jahaz  is  mentioned  in  Nam.  xxi.,  33,  ae  a  place  exist- 
ing when  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt,  and  as  a  battle-ground  in  the 
war  with  Sihon,  King  of  the  Amorites,  whose  capital  was  Hesh- 
bon,  and  whose  dominion  reached  to  Aroer,  on  the  Amon.  All 
his  cities  were  taken  by  Israel,  destroyed  in  the  contest,  and  then 
rebuilt  by  the  Benbenites  and  Gaditee. 

In  Josh,  xiii.,  16-19,  Aroer,  Medeba,  Dibon,  Beth  Baal  Meon, 
Jahaza  (donbtless  the  same  with  Jahaz),  md  Kirjathaim  are 
mentioned  as  cities  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Eenben. 

Nearly  six  centnriee  latu-  we  find  Meeha  in  possession  of 
Dibon,  as  his  capital,  and  contending  for  the  sovereignty  over 
neighboring  cities.  Later  still  we  find  Horonaim,  Aroer,  Dibon, 
Nebo,  Beth  Diblathaim,  Kirjathaim  and  Beth  Meon  mentioned 
in  Isa.  XV.,  and  Jere.  xlviii.,  as  cities  of  Moab  about  to  be  desolated. 

Thns  it  is  evident  that  the  region  comprising  these  cities  was 
a  scene  of  repeated  border  warfare.  Notice  a  similar  contest 
between  t^e  Israelites  nnder  Jephthah  and  the  Ammonites. 
Jud.  xi. 

It  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  these  places  are  named 
in  Num.  xxxii.,  34-88  (compare  any  good  map  of  the  region),  that 
there  was  considerable  mingling  oi  the  inheritance  m  the  two 
tribes  of  Beuben  and  Gad. 

Finally,  the  egotistical,  boastful  style  of  the  inscription  agrees 
with  that  of  similar  documents  emanating  from  the  Kings  of 
Assyria,  Persia  and  Egypt,  and  reminds  the  reader  of  the  words 
need  by  the  successful  warrior  and  haughty  monareh,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, "Is  not  this  great  Babylon  whi^  I  have  bnildedt" 

Of  Korcha,  the  building  of  which  is  so  particularly  described 
by  King  Mesha,  we  have  no  information  except  what  is  fur- 
nished by  this  inscription.  Perhaps  it  was  an  offshoot  or  forti- 
fied suburb  of  Dibon.  The  name  signifies  a  smooth  mirfaxe,  or 
tea  or  oryatal.  The  absence  of  cisterns  and  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding a  water  supply  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  new  place, 
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and  the  building  not  a  rebuilding,  as  in  the  case  of  Aroer,  Bezer, 
Baal  MeoQ,  etc.  If  Korcha  was  a  favorite  suburb  of  Ifesha's 
capital  since  this  monument  was  erected  in  it  (as  stated  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  inscription),  vre  can  easily  account  for  the 
minuteness  with  which  its  construction  is  described. 


THE  SITE  OF  BETHSAIDA. 

BY    BEV.    LYMAN    ABBOTT. 


It  is  the  common  theory  of  the  commentators  that  there  were 
two  towns  by  the  name  of  Bethsaida,  in  G-alilee,  in  the  time  of 
Christ.  One  of  these  towns  is  located  on  the  northern  shore,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river  Jordan  into  the  sea ;  the  other  is  located 
on  the  western  shore,  somewhere  between  Capernanm  and 
Tiberias.  The  popular  Biblical  Atlases  all  give  the  two,  some, 
however,  qnen'ing  the  second  one  as  an  indication  that  its  site  is 
uncertain.  Even  so  respectable  an  authority  as  Canon  Farrar 
follows  the  pOT)ular  tradition,  and  gives  two  Bethsaidas.  ICitto 
and  Smith's  Dictionaries  both  give  two  Bethsaidas.  The  case 
is  one  which  strikiugly  illustrates  the  characteristic  weakness  of 
Biblical  commentators,  and  even  archteologists,  their  tendency  to 
follow  tradition  blindly,  without,  original  investigation,  a  weak- 
ness of  which,  unhappily,  Biblical  literature  affords  many 
examples  on  subjects  of  much  greater  importance. 

It  is  conceded  by  all  hands  that  there  are  no  ruins  of  the  imagi- 
nary western  Bethsaida,  and  no  other  references  to  it  in  ancient 
history  other  than  those  to  which  I  shall  refer  in  a  moment  in 
the  Gospels.  It  is  also  a  singular  fact,  if  it  be  one,  that  two 
towns  of  the  same  name,  and  each  BufBciently  important  to  be 
mentioned  in  Gospels  like  those  of  John  and  Mark  for  pagan 
readers,  should  coexist  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  on  the 
same  lake,  and  that  one  of  tbem  should  have  perished  so  com- 
pletely as  to  leave  no  trace  of  its  existence,  either  in  rnins  or  in 
literature,  except  in  one,  or  possibly  two  i-eferences  in  Mark. 
(Mark  vi.:  45;  viii.:  22.) 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John  all  give  accounts  of  the  feed- 
ing of  the  five  thousand  by  Christ,  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee.  Combining  these  accounts,  the  narrative  runs  thus: 
Jesus,  after  the  experimental  preaching  by  the  twelve,  departed 
by  ship  over  the  sea  of  Galilee  (John)  into  a  desert  place  (Matt.), 
belonging  to  the  city  of  Bethsaida  (Luke).  After  feeding  the 
multitude  he  sent  his  disciples  by  ship  "  to  go  to  the  other  side 
unto  Bethsaida  "  (Mark),  and  subsequently  joined  them,  walking 
oat  upon  the  sea  for  that  purpose.     From  these  narratives  the 
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geographers  and  comineiitators  have  jumped  to  the  conclusioii 
Uiat  there  must  have  been  two  Bethsaidas,  one  to  the  vicinity  of 
which  Christ  went  for  retirement  before  feeding  the  maltitnde, 
the  other  to  the  vicinity  of  which  he  retired  qftur  feeding  the 
multitude;  one  on  the  eaatem,  one  on  the  western  shore.  And 
this  conclusion  has  absolutely  nothing  whatever  to  sustain  it, 
except  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  harmonize  Gospel  narratives, 
supposed  otherwise  to  be  inconsistent.  The  object  is  commend- 
able; but  if  it  is  necessary  to  invent  geography  to  accomplish 
the  result  most  Bible  readers  will  prefer  to  leave  the  harmony 
unaccomplished.  In  fact,  however,  the  harmony  requires  no 
ench  invention. 

At  the  month  of  the  river  Jordan,  where  it  empties  in  the  sea 
of  Galilee,  are  the  ruins  of  the  one  SetJisaida,  the  only  Bethsaida 
known  to  either  history  or  geography.  It  is  on  the  northeastom 
shore  of  the  sea,  or  at  least  in  a  northeastern  direction  from ' 
Capernaum.  Beyond  it  is  a  plain,  intervening  between  the 
Jordan  and  the  Eastern  mountains,  which  were  then,  and  are 
now,  a  comparatively  uninhabited  region— a  pasture  land,whither 
Christ  retreated  with  his  disciples.  The  multitude  learning,  or 
surmising  the  place  of  his  retreat,  followed  him  thither.  It 
was  about  the  time  of  the  Passover,  and  the  throng  was  very 
great.  He  taught  them  all  day;  as  sunset  approached  he  fed 
mem;  then,  when  they  would  have  made  him  king,  escaped 
from  their  offensive,  because  unspiritual  and  unappreciative 
homage,  bidding  his  disciples  row  eastward,  unto  the  other  side 
(«'f  TO  aipav)  tn  the  direction  q/" Bethsaida  (wpoff  pTjdiaiSav). 
Then  he  proposed  to  join  them,  after  a  short  period  of  retire- 
ment in  prayer,  in  the  hill  country.  They  started  for  Bethsaida ; 
a  mile  or  two,  perhaps,  west  of  the  plain  of  Botaiha,  where  the 
multitude  had  been  fed.  But  suddenly  one  of  those  fierce,  north 
winds,  which  draw  down  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  as  down  a 
gigantic  funnel,  arose,  sweeping  down  npon  the  lake  with  great 
fury,  from  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  Lebanon  and  the  anti^Leb- 
anon,  and  drove  them  far  out  into  the  lake.  They  turned  about 
and  beaded  for  the  shore,  for  the  meeting  place  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Jordan,  appointed  by  their  Lord;  and  it  was  while  they 
were  thus  toiling  to  come  to  Him,  against  wind  and  wave,  that 
He  came  forth  out  of  the  darkness  and  storm  to  meet  them;  a 
fact  which  conveys  its  own  spiritual  lesson,  which  I  need  not 
dwell  npon  here. 

There  is  but  one  Bethsaida;  that  known  on  our  maps  as 
Bethsaida  Jolias;  the  other  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of 
commentators  and  map-makers. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  THE  j^RYANS  UPON  THE  ABORIGINAL 
SPEECH  OF  INDIA. 

BT   FBOF.    JOHN    ATEBT. 

So  far  aB  we  are  aware,  three  theories  have  been  proposed 
regarding  the  origip  of  the  Dravidian  alphabets.  The  first, 
proposed  by  Mr.  ^lllis,  is  that  the  Tamils  were  already  ac- 
gnainted  with  the  art  of  writing  before  the  coming  of  the 
Brshmans,  and  that  the  latter  worked  over  this  alphabet,  adding 
a  few  characters  and  adapting  it  to  expreae  Sanskrit  sounds. 
The  result  was  the  ancient  Grantha,  from  which  was  later 
developed  the  modem  Tamil  alphabet  and,  as  we  suppose,  the 
other  alphabets  of  the  family.  We  do  not  nnderstand  whether 
Mr.  Ellis  regarded  the  primitive  Tamil  characters  as  a  native 
invention  or  aa  derived  from  some  other  people.  A  modification 
of  this  theory,  sns^ested  by  Mr.  Edwuxl  Thomas,  is  that  the 
earliest  Sanskrit  characters,  thoee  found  in  the  Asoka  inscrip- 
tions, were  derived  from  the  Dravidians,  and  that  they  were 
supplemented  .by  signs  to  express  sounds  not  heard  among  the 
latter.  A  second  theory,  advocated  by  Dr.  Bnmell,  is  that  the 
alphabets  of  the  Sonth  Indian  languures  were  brought  from 
Phoenicia  by  traders  sailing  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Malabar 
this  change  appears  not  only  in  words  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 
but  has  been  extended  to  pure  Bravidian  words,  and  that  it  pre- 
vails most  in  the  modem  language,  while  in  the  ancient  language 
the  p  was  generally  retained.  Since  A  is  a  favorite  letterin  the 
norther  vemaculars,  commonly  taking  the  place  of  the  aspirates 
of  the  five  vwrgat;  and  since  the  MaratM,  the  Aryan  neighbor 
of  the  Canarese  on  (he  north,  sometimes  changes  p  into  A,  it 
seems  probable  that  this  change  first  came  in  with  Sanskrit, 
words,  and  thus  gradually  acquired  a  secure  lodgment  in  the 
language.  Dr.  Pope,  who  regards  the  Dravidian  languages  as 
belonging  to  the  Aryan  family,  in  a  conunnuication  to  the  Indian 
Antiquary  for  May,  1876,  refers  to  this  change  of  j>  to  A  as  evi- 
dence of  that  relationship.  He  afBrms  his  belief  that^  in  these 
cases  stands  for  "ph,  and  that  an  identical  Aryan  root  can  always 
be  fonnd  for  all  such  roots  beginning  with  p.  He  evidentiy 
does  not  agree  with  Dr.  Caldwell  in  regard  to  the  modem  char- 
acter of  the  change.  His  farther  statement  that  all  the  primi- 
tive roots  of  the  Dravidian  tongues  are  Aryan  will  hardly  meet 
the  general  approval  of  Hcholara.  Another  example  of  Sanskrit 
influence  is  the  occasional  combination  of  a  nasal  and  a  surd  in 
the  middle  of  a  word.  This  is  never  allowed  in  the  Tamil, 
which  is  the  most  original  of  the  Dravidian  idioms,  but  either  a 
sonant  takes  the  place  of  the  sard  or  the  concurrence  of  the 
letters  is  prevented  by  the  insertion  of  a  vowel. 
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There  is  a  considerable  number  of  coincidences  between  the 
Drsvidian  tongues  and  the  Sanskrit,  which  at  first  sight  might 
be  regarded  as  examplee  of  borrowing  from  one  Bide  or  the 
other,  but  which  are  better  explained  ae  independent  develop- 
ments within  each  family,  or  as  pointing  back  to  a  remc^ 
antiquity,  when  both  families  had  not  yet  separated  from  a 
common  stock.  Some  of  these  coincidences  have  a  wide  range, 
extending  beyond  the  Sanskrit  to  other  members  of  the  Indo- 
European  family,  or  outside  these  limits  to  other  apparently 
unrelated  families.  An  example  is  the  use  of  a  naeal  to  sepa- 
rate concurrent  rowels,  or  for  some  other  euphonic  purpose. 
The  letters  commonly  employed  in  the  Dravidian  languages  to 
prevent  hiatus  are  v  and  y,  but  the  Telugre  uses  y  and  n,  or 
sometimes  on;  y  is  employed  when  the  use  of  the  nasal  would 
occasion  ambiguity.  The  Telugre  uses  a  nasal  not  only  to  sepa- 
rate bases  and  endings,  as  does  the  Sanskrit,  but  also  to  divide 
the  final  and  initial  vowels  of  concurrent  words,  in  which 
respect  it  resembles  the  Oreek.  In  Tamil,  v  and  y  are  more 
commonly  used,  but  there  are  many  cases  where  n  appears,  par- 
ticularly in  the  claesical  dialect.  In  general  we  may  say  that 
the  nse  of  a  naeal  to  prevent  hiatus  is  much  more  varied  in  the 
Dravidian  languages  than  in  the  Sanskritj  and  cannot  have  been 
coast,  and  that  from  the  south  they  made  their  way  into  North- 
em  India.  A  third  theory,  and  the  generally  received  one,  is 
that  the  characters  used  by  Asoka,  and  belonging  first  to  the 
Aryans,  were  carried  along  with  northern  culture  into  the  south, 
where  they  became  greatly  modified  by  the  exigencies  of  time 
and  place.  Their  prevailing  circular  shapes  is  explained  by  Mr. 
Beames  as  due  to  the  practice  of  writing  with  an  iron  style  upon 
the  leaf  of  the  palm,  the  longitudinal  fibers  of  which  would  be 
liable  to  split  in  drawing  the  straight  lines  of  the  Deva-UfdgOAi. 
The  earliest  specimens  of  Dravidian  alphabets  are  found  in 
copper-plate  inscriptions  containing  royal  grants  of  land.  Br. 
Bumell  gives  a  specimen  of  the  ancient  Tamil  alphabet  in  the 
Indian  Antiquary  for  August,  1872,  from  plates  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Jews  and  Syrians  of  Cochin.  The  date,  according 
to  astronomical  calculations,  is  774  A.  B.  This  alphabet  is 
peculiar  in  having  only  one  sign  for  both  the  short  and  long 
sounds  of  e  and  o.  Still  earlier  inscriptions  than  these  exist, 
the  oldest  dating  247  A.  B.  Br.  Caldwell,  who  has  examined 
the  characters  of  these,  says  that  they  resemble  those  in  use  at 
the  same  period  in  Northern  India,  and  are  unlike  those  found 
in  the  Jewish  and  Syrian  iiacriptions.  Two  strong,  though  not 
entirely  conclusive,  arguments  for  the  Aryan  origin  of  the  Dra- 
vidian letters  are:  First,  the  earliest  forms  of  Sieee  alphabete 
which  we  possess  seem  to  be  framed  to  express  Sanskrit  rather 
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than  Dravidian  Bounds;  second,  to  asenme  that  the  Aryans 
borrowed  their  system  of  writing  from  the  Dravidians,  wonld  be 
to  reverse  the  direction  in  which  Indian  culture  has  in  other  re- 
spects uniformly  flowed.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  Aryans, 
whoee  civilization  was  older  by  many  centuries,  would  have  to 
resort  to  their  under  neighbors  for  the  art  of  writing.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  probable  that  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  was  derived 
from  a  Fhoanician  or  Egyptian  source,  since  Northern  India  in 
early  times  had  communication  with  the  western  world  over  the 
Iranian  plateau,  as  well  as  by  the  Indian  oceau  and  the  Indus 
river.  In  the  phonetic  laws  of  the  Dravidian  languages  we 
detect  some  cases  of  imitation  of  the  Sanskrit,  and  also  some 
deeper  resemblances  to  the  Indo-European  speech  which  seem 
to  lead  us  back  to  the  time  when  the  two  families  were  one.  Of 
the  first  sort  is  the  adoption  of  many  of  the  laws  regarding  the 
assimiladoQ  of  concurrent  consonants,  which  play  so  important 
a  part  in  Sanskrit  grammar.  In  many  cases,  however,  these 
mlea  are  not  followed,  bat  euphony  is  secured  by  changes  which 
are  strictly  Dravidian.  The  habit  of  changing  an  initial  pto  k, 
which  prevails  in  the  Canareee,  is  another  example.  This  sub- 
stitution is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  Dravidian  langu^es 
have  a  decided  aversion  to  aspirates.  Dr.  Caldwell  says  t£at 
imitated  from  the  latter.  Another  Indo-European  analogy  is 
the  insertion  of  a  nasal  before  the  final  dental  of  certain  verba) 
roots  in  Tamil.  With  this  we  compare  bhunf  for  Mu/  and  yunj 
for  yuj  in  Sanskrit;  ftavd  for  ftad,  \anfi  for  Aa;3  in  Greek; 
aeind  for  eddy  and  tund  for  tud  in  Latin. 

Dr,  Caldwell  pcnnts  out  in  regard  to  this  nasalization  that, 
while  it  appears  to  bo  simply  euphonic  in  the  Indo-European 
family,  it  also  assists  in  difFerentiating  meanings  in  the  Dravid- 
ian languages ;  thus,  neuter  verbs  containing  such  an  n  lose  the 
«,  and  double  the  final  consonant  in  becoming  transitive.  Other 
coincidences  of  a  similar  character  will  be  referred  to  hereafter, 

ia  the  matter  of  gender  the  South-Indian  langnsges  differ 
decidedly  from  the  Sanskrit,  and  from  the  Indo-European 
family  in  general'.  Dravidian  nouns  are  divided  into  two  classes: 
First,  those  denoting  rational  beings  are  masculine  or  feminine; 
second,  all  others  are  neuter.  The  Indo-Europeans,  on  the  other 
hand,  assigned  one  or  another  gender  to  all  objects,  according  to 
real  or  imagined  sexnal  qualities.  In  consequence  of  this  fund- 
amental discordance  in  the  use  of  gender,  words  derived  from 
the  Sanskrit  must  in  many  cases  chimge  their  gender ;  thus  mas- 
culine, denoting  irrational  beings,  generally  become  neuter,  or 
form  an  exception  to  the  general  rules.  Examples  of  both 
occur,  and  it  seems  to  depend  upon  how  completely  a  Sanskrit 
word  had  become  naturalized,  whether  it  was  treated  in  one  way 
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or  tbe  other.  In  the  former  case  coDBiderable  change  in  fonn 
accotnpauied,  or  rather  preceded,  the  change  in  gender.  Not 
infrequently  the  same  word  appears  in  two  forms  and  genders. 
The  neuter  word  is  generally  considered  more  classical,  though 
the  learned  sometimeB  chooee  to  follow  Sanskrit  usage. 

When  we  come  to  the  subject  of  word-formation  we  find  an 
inetructive  illustration  of  the  tenacity  with  which  a  people  will, 
even  under  adverse  circumstances,  cling  to  its  ancestral  tra- 
ditions in  regard  to  the  form  in  which  it  shall  put  the  linguistic 
material  which  it  has  occasion  to  use.  Though  the  adoption  of 
Aryan  religion  and  philoBophy,  and  Aryan  institutions  in  general, 
brought  in  a  host  of  foreign  roots  and  words,  the  grammatical 
structure  of  the  northern  idioms  never  flourished  upon  Dravidian 
soil.  It  is  in  the  arrangement  and  nomenclature  of  the  several 
parts  that  we  discern  Aryan  influence,  for  it  was  in  the  north 
that  grammatical  studies  approached  nearest  to  scientific  method. 
The  Dravidian  grammarians  have  followed  the  Sanskrit  in  as- 
signing eight  cases  to  their  nouns,  though,  as  Dr.  Caldwell  has 
shown,  sui3i  is  the  looseness  of  connection  between  the  post- 
positions, which  serve  as  signs  of  relation,  and  the  base, .that  the 
number  of  cases  admits  of  great  increase.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  go  into  the  details  of  Dravidian  declension,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  repeat  what  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  say, 
that  these  languages  belong  to  the  agglutinative  class;  and, 
though  we  may  consider  them  as  exhibiting,  in  a  rudimentaiy 
form,  the  same  principle  of  structure  as  the  inflecting  languages, 
and  may  even  find  instances  of  true  inflection,  there  is  yet  such 
a  wide  and  essential  difference  between  them  that  any  consider- 
able borrowing  from  Sanskrit  is  out  of  the  question.  A  true 
example  of  borrowing,  probably,  is  the  feminine  suffix  i,  which 
is  most  used  with  Sanskrit  derivatives.  It  has,  however,  suffered 
a  change  in  quantity,  being  always  long  in  Sanskrit  and  short  in 
the  Dravidian  languages.  The  genitive  sufl5x  yokka,  or  yohny 
is  possibly  derived  from  the  Aryan  possessive  suffix  ha.  There 
are  here  also  a  few  coincidences  of  the  sort  already  described, 
pointing  to  a  possible  ancient  unity  of  the  two  groups  of 
languages:  First,  the  neuter  singular  suffix  d,  which  appears  in 
the  remote  and  proximate  demonstrations  aM  and  idx  of  the 
Telugu,  the  ck^  and  idv.  of  the  Tamil,  Malaysian  and  Can- 
arese,  may  be  compared  with  the  same  suffix  in  the  Sanskrit 
tat  and  the  Latin  id  and  iUiid;  Second,  the  neuter  plural  of 
Dravidian  nouns  is  generally  formed  by  the  suffix  gal  or  a  kin- 
dred form,  but  nearly  all  the  members  of  this  family  also  form 
a  neuter  plural  in  short  a.  This  suffix  is  strictly  confined  to  the 
neuter,  while  gal  is  occasionally  used  with  the  genders.  We 
may  compare  with  this  the  neuter  plural  in  short  a  of  the  Zend, 
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Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic.  What  we  have  said  aboat  Dravidian 
declension  ia  also  true  of  cojugation.  Aa  examples  of  borrow- 
ing we  maj  cite:  First,  the  occasional  mode  of  forming  the 
causative  verb,  which  is  generally  prodnued  by  the  help  of  a 
causative  particle,  bnt  eometimee — particularly  in  connection  with 
Sankrit  derivations — an  auxiliary  verb  signifying  "  to  make"  is 
annexed;  Second,  we  may  also  compare  the  v  which  is  the 
sign  of  fntnre  time  in  Tamil,  Canarese,  and  Tulu  with  the  v — pro- 
nonnced  b — of  several  of  the  northern  vernaculars.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  is  allied  with  the  bo  of  the  Latin  future, 
which,  if  trne,  would  make  it  one  of  the  ancient  correspondence 
already  alluded  to. 

When  we  come  to  the  third  particular  in  which  one  language 
can  influence  anotlier — its  vocabulary — we  find  that  the  Dravid- 
ian languages  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Sanskrit.  It  could 
hardly  be  otherwise,  after  the  acceptance  of  northern  learning 
and  literature.  The  aboriginal  tribes  had  words  to  express 
objects  of  sense,  but  were  nearly  destitute' of  expressions  for 
immaterial  things,  which  were  supplied  by  the  Sanskrit  abun- 
tantly.  But,  as  we  haveseen,  the  l5ravidian8,generally,  preferred 
to  work  over  this  new  material  into  a  shape  freeing  with 
their  own  habits  of  articulation  and  expreesion.  u  is  doubtless 
the  frequency  with  which  words  of  Sanskrit  origin  are  met  in 
the  idioms  of  Southern  India  which  has  misled  some  scholars 
into  supposing  that  the  latter  should  be  assigned  a  place  in  the 
Aryan  family.  When,  however,  we  come  to  examine  the  mat- 
ter more  closely,  it  appears  that  genuine  Dravidian  words  are 
largely  in  the  majority  in  all  the  dialects,  and  that  some  of  them 
coiud  dispense  with  their  foreign  element  and  yet  express  the 
thoughts  of  an  advanced  civilization.  As  we  were  obliged  to  admit 
in  regard  to  the  northern  vernaculars,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate, 
exactly,  the  proportion  of  words  of  Aryan  origin.  It  varies, 
cbnsiderably,  in  the  different  languages,  according  as  Brahmanic 
influence  has  been  powerful,  or  tne  people  more  receptive.  Dr. 
Caldwell,  who  is  more  competent  to  speak  on  this  point  than 
any  other  living  scholar,  says  that  the  Tamil  and  Malayilam, 
though  closely  akin  and  adjacent  dialects,  represent  the  extremes 
in  this  respect,  the  former  having  fewest  and  the  latter  the  most 
Sanskrit  derivations.  The  earliest  MalayMam  literature  which 
we  possess  is  quite  purely  Dravidian,  and  it  is  only  within  a  few 
centuries  that  the  language  has  become  Brahmanized.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority  the  order  in  which  the  cultivated  mem- 
bers of  this  group  would  stand  in  regard  to  the  nse  of  Sanskrit 
derivations  would  be:  Malay&lam,  Canarese,  Telugn,  Tamil. 
Perhaps  the  remoteness  of  the  Tamil  country  from  the  Aryan  ■ 
territory  may  accoant,  in  part,  for  the  greater  originality  of  the 
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language.  The  amoant  of  Sanskrit  in  any  of  the  langaagee 
varies  in  different  periods  and  in  different  styles  of  literature, 
being  least  in  the  earliest  period  and  most  in  thelaterperiodofthe 
religions  and  grammatical  literature.  The  Shen-Tamil,  or  the 
classical  dialect,  contains  few  Sanskrit  words.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  speech  of  the  rudest  part  of  the  population  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  though,  in  general,  the  modem  prose  language  ia 
largely  indebted  to  Sanskrit.  The  Aryan  words  in  Tamil  may 
be  divided  into  three  clasaeB,  aceordinff  to  the  period  of  their 
introduction  and  the  change  of  form  which  they  have  suffered: 
First,  there  are  the  words  which  were  brought  in  by  the  early 
Brahmanic  colonists,  and  which  were,  doubtless,  taken  directly 
from  the  Sanskrit.  These  have  been  so  altered  in  shape  ae  to 
be  almost  past  recognition;  Second,  the  largest  part  of  the 
Sanskrit  words  was  introduced  by  the  Jainas,  who  ffonrished 
from  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  centuries.  These  words  arealtered 
to  accord  with  Tamil  rules,  and  are  said,  by  native  grammarians 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  northern  PrS.krit8,  and  not  from 
the  Sanskrit  directly;  Third,  the  latest  portion  was  introduced 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  centuries  by  the  three  schools 
of  religious  philosophy  which  prevail  among  the  Tamils.  These 
words  are  in  form  still  nearly  pure  Sanskrit.  Using  the  nomen- 
clatare  of  Hindu  grammar  we  should  call  the  derivatives  of  the 
first  two  classes  early  and  late  tadhha/vaa,  "of  the  nature  of;" 
and  those  of  the  last  period  tataamas,  "  the  same  as."  In  the 
Telugu,  which  stands  next  above  the  Tamil  in  its  indebtedness 
to  Sausbrit,  Mr.  F,  W.  Ellis  states  that  the  tataama  words  num- 
ber about  three-twentieths  of  the  language,  and  the  tadhhava 
words  five- twentieths,  making  a  total  of  eight-twentieths  or  two- 
fifths.  The  oldest  extant  Telugu  grammar  was  written  in  San- 
skrit by  a  Brahman,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  From  this  period,  probably, 
dates  the  introdnction  of  Sanskrit  words  into  the  language.  In 
the  Tamil  the  best  literary  productions  are  purely  native,  while, 
among  the  Telugns  little  has  been  produced  except  by  Srah- 
mans,  hence  their  greater  indebtedness  to  the  Sanskrit.  What 
we  have  said  of  the  Telugu  is  nearly  true  of  tlie  Canarese.  The 
oldest  grammar  of  this  language  was  written  by  K^sava,  a 
Jaina,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  near  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
eentnry.  In  his  time  even,  Sanskrit  words,  both  tataama  and 
tadbhama,  were  said  to  be  numerous  in  the  language.  The  lit- 
erature of  the  Malay^lam,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  poem 
and  a  few  inscriptions  on  stone,  has  been  produced  within  two 
or  three  centuries,  and  consists  almost  exclusively  of  translations 
or  imitations  of  Sanskrit  works;  hence,  it  is  overrun  with  San- 
skrit derivations.     We  are  unable  to  state  the  exact  proportion 
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which  they  bear  to  pure  Dravidian  words.  If  we  inquire  in 
regard  to  the  sort  of  words  which  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Sanskrit,  we  £nd  that  they  stand  to  native  Dravidian  words  much 
in  the  eaine  relation  as  Latin  words  to  the  Anglo  Saxon  in  En- 
glish. The  relation  in  Telugu  is  very  clearly  expressed  by  Dr. 
Campbell.  He  says:  "All  words  denoting  the  different  parts 
of  the  human  frame,  the  various  Borte  of  food  or  utensils  in 
common  use  among  the  natives,  the  several  parts  of  their  dress, 
the  compartments  of  their  dwellings,  the  degrees  of  affinity  and 
consanguinity  peculiar  to  them;  in  short,  all  terms  expressive  of 
primitive  ideas  or  of  things  necessarily  named  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  society  belong  to  the  pure  Telugu  or  "  language  of  the 
land."  The  great  body  of  Sanskrit  words  admitted  into  the 
language  consists  of  abstract  terms,  and  of  words  connected  with, 
science,  religion  or  law.  These  remarks,  in  regard  to  the  Telngo, 
are  true  in  nearly  the  same  degree  of  all  tiie  principal  lan- 
guages of  this  group.  And  we  may  add  that  the  numerals  and 
pronouBS,  those  most  persistent  and  characteristic  parts  of  ^eech, 
are,  with  hardly  an  exception,  of  native  origin.  The  Telugu 
sometimes  uses  eka,  the  Sanskrit  numeral  for  one,  in  place  of 
its  own  oka.  The  Tamil  sometimes  ases  in  compounds  aita, 
derived  from  the  Sanskrit  ashtan,  "  eight,"  instead  of  the  regu- 
lar ettu.  Some  scholars  have  also  sought  to  connect  the  Dravid- 
ian a^ju,  "  five,"  and  padi,  "  ten,"  with  the  Sanskrit  panohan 
andpankH, "  a  series  of  fives."  The  word  for  a  thousand,  in  all 
the  languages  but  Telngu,  is  already  of  S^ii^krit  origin;  the 
Telugu  word  is  as  truly  Dravidian.  Among  the  pronouns  there 
is  nothing  which  we  can,  confidently,  regard  as  borrowed  from 
the  Aryans.  The  correspondence  which  are  occasionally  met 
with,  probably  belong  to  that  class  of  forms  which  may  be  illus- 
trated from  so  many  different  languages,  and  which  belong  to 
the  most  primitive  utterances  of  mankind. 

If,  now,  we  sum  up  the  results  of  our  inquiries  into  the 
influence  of  the  Aryan  upon  the  aboriginal  languages  of  India, 
we  find :  First,  that  the  primitive  people,  whose  land  was  occupied 
by  the  Aryans,  gradually  gave  up  dieir  ancestral  tongue,  and 
adopted  the  language  of  their  conquerors,  introducing  into  it, 
however,  some  oi  the  peculiarities  of  their  own  speech;  Sec- 
ond, that  the  wild  tribes  of  the  hills,  so  far  as  they  have  main- 
tained their  political  and  social  independence,  have  also  pre- 
served their  linguistic  traditions  nearly  unimpaired,  borrowing 
neither  the  Aryan  grammar  nor  much  of  the  Aryan  vocabulary} 
Third,  that  the  cultivated  languages  of  the  southern  peninsnla 
have  been  greatly  enriched  from  the  Sanskrit,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly; but  this  has  been  chiefiy  in  a  contribution  from  th& 
abundant  stores  of  the  latter  to  ^eir  different  stock  of  won^ 
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and  not  in  the  reconBtmction  of  their  grsmmar.  In  this  respect 
they  have,  BurpriBingly,  maintained  their  independence,  notwith- 
standing ^e  tremendoufl  presence  of  Aryan  influence  operating 
through  more  than  twenty  centnries. 

We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  facts  adduced  in  this,  and 
in  the  former  paper,  regarding  the  stability  of  what  ie  moat 
essential  in  speech,  afford  a  good  illustration  of  the  value  of  the 
evidence  from  language  in  deciding  qnestions  of  race. 


■       CORRESPONDENCE. 

OF   THB   DAKOTA.   LANOUAOB. 


ToOiaEdUora/the  A 

So  far  ae  I  know  all  Indian  dialecte  are  primitive  in  the  col- 
location of  words  in  a  sentence;  that  is,  they  follow  the  natural 
or  thought  form,.  Thus  the  Dakota  saya,  "Bread  me  give," 
instead  of  "Give  me  bread."  From  this  it  will  appear  that  the 
place  of  the  noun,  whether  subject  or  object,  is  hefore  the  verb. 
The  adverb  comes  hefore  the  verb  it  modifies,  and  the  place  of 
the  adjective  and  article  is  after  the  noun.  Thus,  John  wowapi 
wan  tanyan  yushtan,  John  hook  a  well  finished. 

The  Dakota  noun  is  not  varied,  except  to  indicate  possession. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  pronominal  agglutinated  particles.  In 
words  expressing  human  relationships,  as  father,  mother,  brother, 
etc,  the  pronoun  particle  is  suffixed  for  the  third  person  and 
ctffixed  for  the  flret  and  second,  as  in  "soonka,"  a  younger 
brother;  "me-soonka,"  my  younger  brother;  "7M-Boonka,"  thy 
younger  brother;  and  "soonka-koo,"  his  younger  brother.  In 
property  that  can  be  alienated  the  possession  is  indicated  by 
prefixing  "meta,"  "neta"  and  "ta,"  respectively,  to  the  noun 
posseBsed,  as  "meta-shoonkay,"  my  dog;  "neta-shoonkay,"  thy 
dog;  "ta-shoonkay,"  his  dog.  These  are  fragments  of  the  sep- 
arate pronouns  which  indicate  possession  or  property. 

For  a  full  illustration  of  the  synthetic  and  agglutinative  char- 
acter of  the  Sioux  language  we  come  to  the  Dakota  verb.  This 
is  varied  by  means  of  adverbial,  pronominal  and  prepositional 
particles,  which  are  prefixed  and  infixed  and  suSxed.  The  ad- 
verbial particles  are  used  with  root  forms  to  miake  active  verbs, 
expreeeing  the  manner  and  instrument  of  the  action,  and' often 
the  relation  of  the  actor  to  the  thing  acted  npon.  The  common 
prefixes  of  this  kind  are  "ba,"  "bo,'  "ka,"  "na,"  "pa,""ya"and 
'  yn."  The  pronoun  particles,  or,  as  we  have  called  them,  in- 
separable pronouns,  indicate  the  different  persons  acting  and 
acted  upon,  and  also  the  number.  These  are  sometimes  prefixed, 
bnt  more  frequently  infixed.  There  is  a  set  of  double  pronom- 
inal particles  which  represent  I-you  and  the  reflexives,  I  to 
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mjBelf ,  you  to  younelf ,  etc.  The  prepositional  particles  repre- 
sent to  and  for  and  together.  They  follow  the  same  law  as  to 
place  which  goveme  the  pronominal^  Sometimes  the  prepoei- 
tioQB  change  the  form  of  the  prononne.  ThuB  with  the  common 
forms,  added  to  the  freqnentive,  reflexive,  poeeessiTe,  dative  and 
absolnte  forms,  we  have  a  full  paradigm  of  nearly  five  hundred 
words,  which  it  would  be  impoBsible  to  illustrate  in  thiB  paper. 
I  may,  however,  add,  as  explanatory  of  the  adverbial  particles 
prefixed,  that  "ba"  denoteB  the  action  as  done  with  a  knife  or 
saw,  as  "ba-ksa,"  to  cut  off  with  a  knife;  "bo"  signifies  that  the 
Beparation  is  made  by  punching  or  ahooting;  "ka-ksa"  is  to  cut 
oS  with  an  axe  or  by  striking;  "na-ksa,"  to  break  off  with  the 
foot;  "pa-k8a,"to  break  off  with  the  hand;  "ya-kBa,"to  bite  ofE; 
and  "yu-kaa,"  to  break  off  generally.  If  the  thing  acted  upon 
is  my  own,  that  may  be  indicated  in  each  of  these  forms  by  a 
possessive  particle  agglutinated,  as  for  example,  "hda-ksa"  is  the 
poBBeBsive  of  both  "ka-kBs"  and  "ya-ksa."  This,  it  ib  believed, 
will  sufficiently  show  the  character  and  powers  of  Dakota  verbs, 
and  also  the  possibilities  of  the  language. 

Bxunr,  Wli,  Uuah,  leSL  S.  L,  KlOQS. 


FBHNOH    FOOTPHIMTfl   IN   IfOBTHWBSTBKIf    WISOONSIH. 

r  7 

To  Uu  SMtor  qf  tha  American  <)iitiiiiiar<afL'  ■ 

It  is  well  known  that  the  French  early  penetrated  into  the 
territory  which  is  now  Wisconsin.  From  that  quarter  came  the 
beet  beaver  brought  down  by  Indians  to  Canadian  trading  poets, 
and  it  was  natural  for  traders  to  fix  themselves  aa  near  as  possi- 
ble to  the  sources  of  that  fur  which  they  coveted  most.  With 
this  view  some  of  them  appear  to  have  traversed  the  region 
between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Hiasisaippi  before  the  year 
1660.  The  same  district  was  almoBt  as  long  ago  the  scene  of 
missionary  labor.  Miaeions  were  tried  around  Quebec,  but  soon 
given  up  in  despair,  owing  to  the  nomadic  habits  of  the  aborig- 
ines there.  They  were  at  once  transferred  to  Lake  Simcoe,  a 
little  east  of  Lake  Huron,  when  it  was  aBcertained  that  die 
tribes  there  were,  during  much  of  the  year,  sedentary  in  per- 
manent dwellings.  One  Father  was  already  in  that  recess  of 
the  West  in  1616,  five  years  before  the  Plymouth  pilgrims 
landed,  and  the  mission  tlux)ve  tUl  1649,  when  it  was  broken  np 
by  the  Iroquois,  who  burned  up  all  its  buildings,  slaying  or 
scattering  priests  and  converts. 

The  fugitives  in  great  part  fled  to  Mai^naw,  and  some  of 
them  into  Lake  Superior  and  towards  its  western  extremity, 
settling  at  La  Fointe  and  the  Apostle  Islands.    But  shepherds 
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follow  their  sheep,  and  bo  the  Jeanits  did  not  forget  their  con- 
yerts.  They  were  soon  upon  their  track  and  thus  entered  Wis- 
consin from  the  north. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  Yreuchjiin-lovers  were  on  Wis- 
consin soil  as  early  as  any  fur-traders  or  ghostly  fathers.  Even 
in  the  second  year  after  Champlain  founded  Quebec,  one  of  this 
class,  actuated  by  pure  love  of  frolic  and  adventure,  went  home 
with  Indians  from  the  heart  of  the  continent  and  wandered  with 
them  a  year  where  no  white  man's  foot  had  ever  trod, 

I  am  now  reminded  of  the  first  French  pioneers  in  Wisconsin 
by  having  just  visited  an  earthwork  which  may  by  possibility 
have  been  one  of  their  footprints.  The  remains  to  which  I 
refer  are  in  Barron  county,  about  one  mile  southeast  of  the 
Tillage  of  Hice  Lake,  in  township  35,  range  11  west,  and  section 
27.     They  were  visited  by  me  on  the  7th  of  October,  1880. 

I  found  a  ditch  about  a  foot  wide  and  a  little  less  in  depth, 
iDclosiug  a  square  plot  of  ground  fifty  feet  square.  At  two 
diagonal  comers,  namely,  southwest  and  northeast,  there  are 
projections,  indicating  the  sites  of  two  flanking  turrets.  Near 
two  sides  of  the  inclosure  are  small  heaps  of  stones^  which  may 
mark  the  spots  where  fires  were  made.  Digging  in  the  ground 
at  various  points  we  discovered  that  it  was  underlaid  everywhere 
with  charcoal  dust  at  a  depth  of  about  three  inches.  Near  the 
fireplaces  we  turned  up  a  great  quantity  of  bones.  It  seemed 
clear  that  a  palisade  had  st^od  in  the  ditch.  A  resident  of  the 
neighborhood,  Mr.  James  Bracklin,  told  me  that  he  had  once 
dug  up  one  of  the  poles  or  stakes,  which  was  sharpened  at  the 
lower  end,  and  that  plainly  with  a  white  man's  axe. 

This  stockade  stands  on  an  eminence  with  an  outlook  on  Rice 
lake  and  a  lakelet.  The  locality  is  called  Pocayaraah,  a  Chip- 
pewa word  said  to  signify  confluence.  There  is  some  underbush 
on  the  site,  but  no  tall  trees  are  near. 

On  the  saddle  or  isthmus,  between  the  lake  and  lakelet,  there 
is  a  grading  or  roadway  which  was  as  it  now  is  when  the  oldest 
inhabitants  came  into  the  region.  This  embankment  is  abont 
six  hundred  feet  in  length,  its  width  thirty  feet  at  the  base  and 
fifteen  at  the  summit,  its  height  from  six  to  seven  feet. 

Regarding  the  causeway  I  have  no  opinion,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  the  fortification  of  French  origin.  Indian  works  were 
irregular]  this  forms  an  exact  square.  They  had  no  fiankers, 
as  may  be  seen  in  picture  of  them  drawn  by  Champlain;  but 
here  nothing  is  plainer  than  the  provision  for  a  flanking  fire. 
Indian  defenses  were  always  larger  than  this,  being  intended  to 
protect  whole  tribes;  this,  like  many  Hudson  Bay  posts  to-day, 
is  so  small  that  it  could  shelter  only  one  or  two  dwellings.  My 
hope  is  to  procure  another  stump  from  the  palisade  with  axe 
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marks.  At  the  time  of  my  viait  the  digging  waa  all  done  with 
a  broken  axe-helve. 

The  antique  remains  I  have  described  stand  in  a  sectioD  where 
beaver  dams  are  still  coinmon,  and  beavere  themselvefl  are  trap- 
ped every  year.  They  would  form  a  convenient  midway  station 
lor  voyagears  who,  like  Nicolaa  Perrot,  more  than  two  centuries 
ago,  were  often  passing  from  the  great  lake  to  the  great  river, 
and  from  the  great  river  to  the  great  lake. 

Early  settlers  in  Barron  county — where  the  first  white  child 
was  bom  twentj-five  years  ago — heard  from  the  oldest  Indians 
that  the  post  of  which  I  have  given  some  account  was  long 
occupied  by  a  French  fur  trader  named  August  Corot,  who  was 
killed  there  by  the  Sioux  well  nigh  a  century  ago.  So  much 
credit  was  given  to  these  stories  by  many  whites  that  they  have 
digged  into  the  earth  in  several  neighboring  places,  as  sanguine 
of  unhoarding  the  buried  cash  of  the  murdered  Frenchman  as 
any  Yankee  has  been  of  excavating  the  strong  box  in  which 
Captain  Eidd  buried  his  treasure  along  Long  Island  Sound. 

Some  three  years  ago  I  visited  La  Salle's  Castle,  Starved 
Bock  or  the  Bock  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  Illinois  river.  My  pas- 
sage thither  from  Ottawa,  like  La  Salle's,  was  in  a  row  boat 
After  climbing  the  cliff  we  discovered  on  the  plateau  to  the  rear 
of  it  clear  signs  of  a  stockade  similar  to  that  of  which  I  have 
spoken  in  northern  Wisconsin.  Ilere  the  French,  under  La  Salle 
and  his  lieutenant,  the  Italian  Tonty,  were  established  for  more 
than  thirty  years  onward  from  1682.  J.  D.  Butleb. 

UuiiBOH.  Oa(ob«r,  ino. 


ORIENTAL  NOTES. 


'  The  Frohtispieoe  for  this  number  represents  the  Jews'  Wail- 
ing Place.  The  old  walls  of  the  original  temple  are  here  seen, 
and  it  is  said  that  they  are  worn  smooth  in  places  by  the  kisses 
of  the  Jewish  pilgrims  who  meet  and  lament  over  the  loss  of 
their  loved  city.  The  arch  of  the  ancient  bridge  across  the  Ty- 
ropean  valley  can  here  also  be  seen.  The  wall  and  the  bridge 
b^r  the  peculiar  marks  of  the  ancient  mode  of  dressing  stone. 

JS  Ah  Egyptiaii  Tablet. — A  paper  was  read  before  the  Society 

of  Biblical  Archieology,  February  Ist,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Birch,  on 
a  tablet  belonging  to  Qie  period  of  Amesnuphis  III.,  of  the  ISUi 
Dynasty,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Sepulchral  tablets  were 
used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  with  the  object  to  record  a  certain 
prayer  or  formula  for  the  dead,  which  their  inscriptions  occa- 
sionally invite  the  passer-by  to  recite  to  certain  deities.  The 
present  tablet  is  for  two  architects,  called  in  the  inscription 
superintendents  of  works. 
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Folk  Lobe, — A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Alfred  Nntt  before 
the  Folk  Lore  Society  ou  the  "Aryan  Expulsion  and  Betum 
Formula."  Eef erring  to  a  widely-spread  story,  the  best  ex- 
amples of  which  are  Romulus,  Theeiue  and  Cyrus,  whose  myth- 
ical adventures  have  been  taken  to  be  historical,  the  author 
showed  that  the  Celtic  races  had  preserved  the  formula  with 
greater  freshness  of  incident  than  any  other  Aryan  race. 

At  the  Numismatic  Society,  Jan.  20,  Mr.  J.  Evans  exhibited 
two  silver  statues  of  Aradus,  in  Phoenicia,  and  Mr.  A.  Grant  a 
number  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  coins  belonging  to  the  timee 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  Antiochns  I.  and  of  Seleucus  Nicator. 
A  superb  coin  of  Seleucus  I.  contained,  Obv.,  head  of  one  of 
the  Dioflcnri,  and  Rev.,  fore  part  of  Bucephalus,  a  type  alto- 
gether new  and  unique. 

The  Louvre  has  lately  received  several  species  of  ancient  art, 
among  them  a  seated  statue  of  Pallas  three-fourths  the  size  of 
nature,  a  fragment  of  a  fine  head  of  Apollo  and  many  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Oriental  civilization.  Among  the  latter  are 
some  terra  cotta  tablets  with  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the  Greek 
Cypriote  character. 

FoiTB  interesting  statuettes,  found  in  the  last  excavations  at 
Pompeii,  have  been  added  to  the  Naples  Museum.  One  is  a 
magnificent  work  representing  a  cupid  holding  a  dolphin.  It 
was  nsed  as  a  fountain;  another  represents  the  Goddess  of 
Abundance  having  in  her  right  hand  a  silver  plate  and  in  her 
left  a  comncopia.  Both  are  very  artistic  in  their  attitudes  and 
£uish. 

The  Thbonh  of  Pelops  and  other  localities  bearing  the  name 
of  TantaloB  or  of  other  members  of  this  unfortunate  Asiatic 
dynasty,  are  casually  mentioned  by  the  geographer  Pausanias 
(II,  22;  V,  13;  VIII,  17);  and  from  his  indications  modem 
travelers  have  sought  to  identify  these  localities  on  and  around 
the  mountain  ridge  of  Sipylos,  Asia  Minor.  The  German 
Engineers'  and  Architects'  Weekly  claims  that  recently  (in  1880) 
Dr.  Karl  Humann  has  discovered  and  identified  the  so-called 
"Tomb  of  Tantalos,"  the  "Lake  of  Tantalos"  and  the  "Throne 
of  Pelops"  on  the  eastern  side  of  Sipylos,  in  a  stony,  rugged 
tract,  destitute  of  all  vegetation.  The  remains  of  a  city,  >riiich 
had  been  deserted  long  before  the  Homeric  age,  were  found  by 
him  to  consist  of  a  series  of  dwellings  cut  into  the  rock. 

Tbb  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
interest  and  speculation  among  scholars  on  account  of  its  great 
age,  its  isolation  far  from  the  parent  church  and  the  traditions 
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which  connect  its  founding  with  the  apoetle  Thomas.  Its  his- 
tory has  a  bearing  upon  the  still  obscure  qiieetion  of  the  religious 
and  literary  relations  of  western  Asia  and  India  in  the  first 
centuries  of  our  era.  The  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  scholars 
have  generally  been  adverse  to  the  Thomas  theory,  but  recently 
Dr.  W,  Germaun  has  written  a  work  of  792  pages,  entitled  Die 
Kvrohe  der  ThomascAristen,  in  which  he  has  thoroughly  trav- 
ersed the  ground  anew,  not  only  gathering  from  the  Syrian  and 
other  Bourcee  all  the  evidence  relating  to  the  founding  of  the 
church,  but  continuing  its  history  down  to  the  present  time.  His 
conclusion  is  that  the  apoetle  was  in  India  about  the  year  52. 
Those  who  read  German  will  find  no  better  discussion  of  the 
whole  subject  than  in  Dr.  Germann's  boot. 

We  are  coming,  year  by  year,  to  know  more  exactly  about  the 
aboriginal  tribes  which  are  scattered- over  the  hill  tracts  of  India 
as  the  officers  of  the  English  civil  service  succeed  in  penetrating 
the  jungles  where  they  nave  taken  refuge.  "We  owe  much  to 
the  zeal  and  ability  of  these  men,  for  it  requires  no  little 
patience  and  skill  to  deal  successfully  with  many  of  these  tribes, 
who  have  learned  by  experience  to  dread  the  intrusion  of  for- 
eigners, and  are  uncommunicative  or  untruthful  concerning  their 
beliefs  and  practices.  Scholarship  in  this  field  has  met  with  a 
severe  loss  in  the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Damant.  Though 
little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  his  administrative  ability 
and  literary  tastes  had  given  promise  of  a  distinguished  future. 
In  1869  he  joined  the  civil  service  in  India,  and  after  filling 
several  subordinate  positions  with  great  fidelity,  was  promoted, 
in  1878,  to  be  political  officer  and  then  deputy  commiaaioner  in 
charge  of  the  Naga  Hills.  The  Nagas  are  a  savage  and  trouble- 
some tribe  living  in  southern  Assam,  and  have  murdered  more 
than  one  British  officer.  In  a  little  more  than  a  year  Mr.  Damant 
also  fell  a  victim  to  their  treachery.  Before  his  death  he  had, 
in  the  intervals  of  official  labor,  devoted  himself  with  great 
enthusiasm  to  acquiring  the  dialects  spoken  in  the  hills  and  to 
collecting  folk-lore  from  the  mouths  of  the  people.  These 
studies  had  begun  to  bear  fruit  in  contributions  to  the  journals 
of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  and 
the  Indian  Antiquary.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  pre- 
pared a  Manipiiri  dictionary,  but  most  of  the  manuscript  was 
destroyed  by  the  natives. 

If  the  Aryans  made  their  way  into  India  across  the  mountain 
ranges  skirting  the  northwestern  border,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  fragments  of  the  race  would  be  found  settled  along  the 
track  of  the  migration,  which,  owing  to  their  isolated  position, 
would  retain  much  of  the  original  family  likeness.  Such  has 
proved  to  be  the  fact.    The  most  interesting  of  these  tribes  is 
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the  Dards,  who  occnpy  the  couQtiy  north  of  Caehmere.  These 
were  described  a  few  jears  since  by  Dr.  Leitner,  in  hie  Dard- 
i«tan,  and  by  Mr.  Drew,  in  his  Northern  Barrier  of  India. 
More  recently  Dr.  Bellew  has  examined  some  natives  from  the 
xtnexplored  district  southwest  of  Dardietan,  and  finds  them  to  be  . 
unmistakably  Aryans  and  resembling  closely  the  Dards  in  phy- 
sique and  language.  The  latter  is  not  a  descendant  of  the 
Sanskrit,  but  seems  to  be  an  earlier  ofbhoot  of  the  family  tree. 
On  the  northern  mountain  slopes  it  betrays  an  affinity  with 
Iranian  speech,  while  farther  south  some  words  are  said  to 
resemble  Greek  and  Latin.  Major  Biddulph,  who  has  resided 
many  years  among  the  tribes  of  this  region,  has  prepared  a 
report  of  their  luicuages  and  customs,  ™ich  is  awaited  with 
much  interest,  and  may  aid  in  the  settlement  of  important 
ethnological  questions. 

Sir  Salas  Jung,  the  enlightened  premier  of  the  Nizam,  has 
made  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Moham- 
medan rule  in  India,  by  furnishing  to  the  government  a  list  of 
224  historical  manuscripts  now  at  Haidarabad,  of  which  tran- 
Bcripts  may  be  taken  for  the  continuation  of  Sir  11.  M.  Elliot's 
ffistoHana  of  India.  There  is,  doubtless,  much  other  material 
hidden  away  in  private  libraries  throughout  the  Native  States 
which  would  throw  much  light  upon  this  interesting  period  of 
Indian  history. 

The  government  of  Bombay  has  recently  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  obtain,  by  purchase,  some  pahn-leaf  manuscripts  written 
between  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Those  who  know 
how  difficult  it  18  to  preserve  manuscripts  in  India  will  observe 
that  these  are  very  ancient. 

Dr.  BUhler,  who  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  searching 
old  libraries  for  manuscripts,  reports  great  success  for  1879-80, 
The  recent  famine  and  pestilence  in  western  India  has  made  the 
purchase  of  manuscript  more  easy,  and  many  rare  ones  have 
been  procured,  including  159  of  Vedic  literature. 


LINGUISTIC  NOTES. 

EDITED    BY    ALB.    S.  ^ATSOHBT,    WASHIHGTON,    D.  0. 

Wandot. — The  name  of  the  tribe  of  Huron  Indians  is  com- 
mtftily  pronounced  Weyandot  or  WSndat.  The  correct  pronun- 
ciation, as  we  are  informed  by  an  old  member  of  the  tribe,  is 
'Wand6t  or  Wendfit ;  its  signification,  however,  is  not  known  with 
accuracy.  IrumS  wand6t  is  a  Huron  man ;  wand^t  hamandi  the 
Huron  langnage.  The  central  position  between  the  western  Al- 
gonkins  and  Iroquois,  which  the  Wand6t  occupied  at  the  time  of 
meir  independence,  brought  them   in   connection  with  many 
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tribes  and  settlements  of  ludiana,  to  which  they  gave  appella- 
tions in  their  language.  These  proper  names  generally  depict 
some  striking  peculiarity  of  the  tribe  and  are,  therefore,  to  us 
of  great  historic  interest.  Thus  the  "Wand6t  called  the  Tus- 
■  kBr6ra  "those  isolating  themselves,"  from  taskiho:  disposed  to 
be  among  themselves;  not  associating  with  others.  The  French 
called  the  Mohawks  after  their  totem,  the  bear  (ani^ye):  Lee 
Agniera ;  and  so  did  the  Wand6t,  Hatini^ye-runu :  "  they  are  the 
Bear-People,"  hati  being  a  plural  prefix  and  runu  people,  men. 
The  Senecas  were  named  by  them  Hutinu^'shiniiindi,  "they  baild 
a  leaning  house  "(yenAx^he  house),  in  contradisttnction  to  oth- 
ers who  erected  houses  with  perpendicular  walla  or  bark-lodges. 
The  Oherokees  were  named  by  them  Uwatay6-runu,  "people 
inhabiting  caves,"  from  uw^tayo,  hole,  opening  in  the  ground, 
cave,  some  'W"and6ts  having  found  tliem  living  in  the  caves  of 
the  Alleghany  mountain  ridge.  They  apply  the  same  term  to 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  which  they  call  ITwatayO'nde,  "full  of 
caves,"  Like  the  southern  Algonkin  tribes  they  call  the  Monon- 
gahela  river:  "banks caving  in";  in  their  language,  Eta-ataransh, 
from  utayatiraha,  "they  caved  in."  The  name  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  the  Ohio  river,  Uhlshii,  is  interpreted  by  "large  forest," 
Ishu  being  a  suffix  which  points  to  superiority  in  size  or  extent,  the 
initial  syllable  uh,  u'h  representing  the  word  i-Ahi,  y4hi,  standing 
tree.  The  Miami  Indians  are  called  by  the  Wandot  Sanshki^-a, 
"dressing  themselves  nicely,  fantastically." 

Eaelt  Cbeek  Histokt. — On  July  18, 1878,  phe  Hon.  William 
P.  Eosa  delivered  a  speech  on  this  subject,  at  the  TuUahassee 
Manual  Labor  Soarding  School,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  which 
has  since  been  translated  by  Mrs,  A,  E,  W,  Kobertson  and  N.  B. 
Sullivan  into  Creek,  and  can  be  ordered  at  the  office  of  the  In- 
dian JourruiX,  at  TuUahaasee.  Extending  over  four  octavo  pages, 
the  Oreek  translation  before  us  begins  with  the  earliest  known 
facts  concerning  the  Gulf  States,  as  the  naval  expedition  of 
Ponce  de  Leon,  and  winds  up  with  an  account  of  the  present  state 
of  the  tribe.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  historical  relations 
of  the  Creeks  with  the  Choctaws. 

^  The  Paez  Lakouaoe  is  spoken  by  the  Pieces  or  Paos  Indians 
in  the  Colombian  State  of  Cauca,  near  the  western  coast  of  South 
America,  between  the  3°  and  3°  of  northern  latitude.  At  the 
present  time  this  people  live  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  central 
Cordillera  of  that  State,  at  the  foot  of  the  Huila  mountain,  and  a 
few  families  are  also  found  on  the  western  slope  near  Pitay6. 
Before  Uricoechea  had  published  the  P^ez-Spanish  vocabulary 
and  some  religious  tracts  composed  by  Rev,  E.  del  Castillo  y 
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Oroflco  (Paris,  1877),  this  langnf^  was  almost  entirely  unknown 
to  science,  as  are  the  majority  of  the  Colombian  languages.  The 
verb  is  inflected  almost  exclusively  by  temporal  and  modal  par- 
ticles, and  by  the  verb  6p,  to  he,  not  by  grammatic  forms.  Person 
is  indicated  by  a  double  form;  first  by  the  personal  pronoun  pre- 
fixed and  Btanding  eeparate,  then  by  a  personal  suffix  appended  to 
the  particle.  The  personal  pronoun  is  also  the  possessive  pro- 
noun and  has  two  genders.  A  passive  voice  is  formed  by  the 
suffix  quith,  quiti.  A  sort  of  plural  in  nouns  is  formed  by  guexs : 
piz,  man,  pizgnexs,  men,  literally,  "crowd  of  man,"  guei,  mean- 
ing many,  mucA,  A  location  suffix  is -te:  qnigueZantZquiguete 
in  a  land.  The  langna^  lacks  the  sound  r,  but  possesses  f, 
tb  and  some  sounds  difficult  to  articulate.  It  seems  to  have 
adopted  some  terms  from  the  Kechua  of  Ecuador,  Perii,  etc.,  and 
the  Paniquita  language  is  evidently  a  dialect  of  F^z;  cf.  "Be- 
Tue  de  Linguistiqne,"  Tom.  XII.  (1879),  No.  3,  pg.  267-271. 

■^  X^^i'B^'^^- — The  obelisk  recently  erected  in  the  Central  Park, 
New  York  city,  owes  its  origin,  as  the  inscription  tablet  suggests, 
to  King  Thothmes  the  Third.  This  name  is  composed  of 
Thoth,  the  name  of  a  deity,  and  mes,  which  means  son:  Son  of 
Thoih.  Ebers  and  other  modem  Egyptologists  have  sub- 
stituted the  orthography  Thoth,  which  had  been  adopted  from  the 
Greek  QavQ,  for  the  correct  one  of  Tehuti,  and  the  king's  name 
should  therefore  be  written  Tehutvmes.  Le  Page  Renouf,  on 
the  Origin  of  Religion,pg.  120,  gives  the  foUowii^  linguistic  par- 
ticulars on  this  name:  "Tehuti  is  the  Egyptian  Hermes,  and  the 
name  of  'Hermes  Trismegistos  is  translated  from  the  correspond- 
ing Egyptian  epithet  which  is  often  added  to  the  name  Tehuti. 
He  represents  the  moon,  which  he  wears  upon  his  head,  either 

as  crescent  or  as  full  disk There  is  no  such  known 

Egyptian  word  as  tehu,  but  there  is  fof «,  which  is  a  dialectic 
variety,  aud  is  actually  used  as  a  name  of  the  god.  This  form 
supplies  ua  with  the  reason  why  the  god  is  represented  as  an  ibis. 
Ae  Beb  is  the  name  both  of  a  goose  and  of  the  earth-god,  so  is 
Texti  the  name  of  an  ibis  and  or  the  moon-god.  Tehuti  prob- 
ably signifies,  as  M.  Naville  has  suggested,  the  'ibis-headed.' 
But  it  means  something  besides.  Texti  is  the  name  of  the  in- 
strument which  corresponds  to  the  needle  of  the  balance  for 
meafluring  weights,  the  ancient  Egyptian  cubit  of  Texu.  He  is 
called  the  'measurer  of  this  earth.'  He  is  said  to  have  'calcu- 
lated the  heavens  and  counted  the  stare,'  to  have  'calculated  the 
earth  and  counted  the  things  which  are  in  it,'  He  is  the  'dis- 
tribntor  of  time,'  the  inventor  of  letters  and  learning  (particu- 
larly of  geometry),  and  of  the  fine  arts.  Whatever  is  without 
him  is  as  though  it  were  not  All  this  because  the  moon  is  the 
measurer." 
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The  firet  number  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Geruait  Dialboto 
of  Switzerland  has  mode  its  appearance,  and  the  fuUneae  of  ma- 
terial, the  Bound  criticiBm,  and  the  infinity  of  the  details  are 
equally  creditable  to  the  editors  and  to  their  numerous  contribu- 
tors from  all  cantons  of  the  Alpine  republic.  The  publiBher, 
Jaques  Huber,  in  Fraueufeld,  intends  to  publish  about  three  num- 
bers each  year,  and  expects  to  see  the  whole  dictionary  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  in  five  years  from  now.  It  is  published  in  quarto, 
under  the  title  "  Schweizerisches  Idiotikon.' 

Pbof.  Geo.  von  dee  Gabelestz,  who  occupies  the  chair  for 
the  languages  and  literatures  of  eastern  Asia,  has  published  a 
lucid  account  on  the  present  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese languages  and  literatures  in  Europe  in  "Unsere  Zeit," 
1881,  No.  2  (15  pages).  The  present  literary  production  in  both 
countries,  China  and  Japan,  ho  states,  is  just  as  enormous  as  it 
has  been  in  past  centuries,  and  as  for  its  value,  it  can  be  stated 
that  in  many  respects  it  is  much  superior  to  what  appears  in  our 
literary  markets. 

A  LEADING  member  of  the  French  mission  in  Baautoland, 
Kev.  A.  Mabille,  personally  superintends  in  England  the  print- 
ing of  a  bible  translation  into  the  Basuto-Caffrian  language. 

A  NEW  Fhcenician  inscription,  dated  from  the  reign  of  Pumi- 
athon,  B.  B.  330  (?)  has  been  discovered  in  Cyprus. 


9r  ETHNOLOGIC  NOTES. 

Toe  German  Socieiv  for  Anthropology,  Ethnology  and  Pre- 
historic Research  held  its  eleventh  general  meeting  at  Berlin 
from  the  5th  to  the  11th  of  August,  1880,  and  its  stenographic 
report,  which  is  before  us,  fills  160  pages  in  4°.  Prof.  R. 
Virchow  presided,  and  an  officer  of  the  government,  H.  v.  Goss- 
ler,  delivered  the  inaugural  discourse,  reviewing  the  most  im- 
portant' achievements  of  the  society  during  the  eleven  years  of 
its  existence.  Of  the  speakers  who  took  part  in  the  discussions 
and  read  papers  during  the  six  days  of  the  meeting,  we  mention 
Dr.  Schliemann,  on  the  subject  of  his  Trojan  discoveries;  Ad. 
Bastian,  on  the  myths  of  the  Polynesians;  Dr.  Fraas,  on  a  speci- 
men of  the  Archeopteryx ;  Brugsch-Bey,  on  new  discoveries  in 
Egypt;  Knpffer,  on  the  opening  of  the, grave  of  the  philosopher 
Kant;  Schaaffhauaen,  on  a  prehistoric  map  of  the  Rhenish  Pro- 
vinces; Kollmann,  on  the  color  of  hair  and  eyes  of  the  popula- 
tion in  Switzerland,  etc.  This  report  deserves  the  most  attentive 
perusal  throughout.  Not  only  is  there  an  abnndance  of  novel 
and  striking  facts  mentioned,  but  these  facts  are  presented  in 
their  appropriate  connection  with  other  facts  by  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  acientists  of  our  epoch.  A.  S.  G. 
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PsoF.  De.  Job.  Banes  oontinnes  the  publication  of  his  ex- 
haastiTe  article  on  the  ekollB  of  the  rural  population  of  old  (or 
southern)  Bavaria  in  the  most  recent  number  of  the  "Beitrage," 
the  organ  of  the  Munich  Society,  for  Anthropology,  etc.  (Vol. 
Ill,  Nofl.  3,  4,  pp.  99-230,  plates  VII  to  XVI,  Munich,  1880). 
He  finds,  after  meaBuring  one  thousand  skulls  takeu  from 
modern  oesuaries,  that  the  mean  proportion  of  the  width  to  the 
length  is  83,  2  per  cent,  and  that  the  type  is  therefore  decidedly 
brachycephalic.  He  also  shows  that  the  high  ridges  of  the  central 
Alps  are  a  physiologic  centerof  brachyeephaly,  and  that  the  vital 
influences  to  which  a  people  is  subject  have  a  very  pronounced 
and  incontestable  influence  upon  the  formation  of  its  skulls. 
Another  article  of  Prof.  Ranke  treats  of  "Neolithic  Oaves  in  a 
Portion  of  Franconia."  A.  S.  G. 

A  Photoobaphio  Albdm  of  the  more  important  objects  ex- 
hibited at  the  exposition  of  prehistoric  and  anthropologic  finds 
in  Berlin  (August,  1880,)  has  just  been  published  by  the  first 
secretary  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  Dr.  A,  Voes,  It  con- 
tains 168  plates  in  small  folio,  and  may  be  ordered  for  the 
amount  of  150  marks  from  C.  GUnther,  Leipziger  Strasse  105 
Berlin  "W.  The  aame  author  has  composed  a  reasoned  cata- 
logue of  all  the  objects  exhibited  in  Berlin,  which  is  partly 
illofltrated  and  holds  746  pages. 


GENERAL  REVIEW. 


Thb  Oboss  Tatt. — The  Anttquary  for  March  has  an  article 
by  Llewellyn  Jewett,  F.  S.  A.,  on  the  cross  tan.  This  cross, 
called  Crux  Ansata  and  St.  Anthony's  Cross,  is  a  three-limbed 
CTwa  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T.  It  is  identical  with  the 
Egyptian  emblem  of  life  or  key  of  the  Nile,  and  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  phallic  symbol.  It  is  found  on  the  sculptures  of  Khor- 
eabad,  the  ivories  from  Nimroud  and  on  Assyrian  cylinders. 

It  is  stated  by  Lucan  to  have  been  a  symbol  of  the  gods 
among  the  Druids.  It  is  found  among  the  Gnostic  and  Hebrew 
charms.  It  is  also  found  with  other  forms  of  the  cross  on 
sculptures  at  Copan  and  at  Palenque,  in  Central  America.  It 
occurs  in  Norman  and  Saxon  sculptures  in  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral and  on  London  Tower. 

The  cross  of  the  heathen  world  was  derived  from  primeval 
religion.  Thus  the  tau  or  the  crutch,  the  emblem  of  life,  be- 
comes an  emblem  of  the  cross  upon  which  we  are  taught  to  lean, 
and  which  reconciles  GroA  with  man. 

The  Antiquary  for  February-March  has  an  article  by  Rev. 
M.  G.  WatHns  entitled  "Antiquarian  Notes  on  the  British  D(^." 
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The  dog  makes  its  appearance  in  the  lower  pleistocene  era,  along 
with  wolves,  elephants  and  oxen.  There  is  no  evidence  that  dogs 
were  known  to  the  cave  men,  but  in  the  neolithic  age  the  dog 
was  occasionally  employed  for  food.  Mr.  Darwin  believes  that 
difFerent  crossings  with  some  canis  primitivus,  with  wolves  and 
jackals,  may  account  for  the  numberless  modem  breeds  of  dogs. 

The  first  authentic  remains  of  the  British  dog,  according  to 
Prof.  Owen,  in  his  "British  Fossil  Kemains,"  are  some  bones 
fonnd  in  an  English  cave.  Dogs  are  frequently  found  repre- 
sented on  Boman  kettles  and  pottery.  These  dogs  are  of  two 
kinds,  a  large  dog  resembling  tue  present  mastiff  and  a  smaller 
dog  such  as  the  greyhound. 

British  mastiffs  were  celebrated  among  the  ancients.  Strabo 
mentions  that  "hides,  slaves  and  dogs  of  good  breeding  were 
useful  for  hunting  pursuit."  Claudian,  A.  D.  400,  speaks  of 
the  molossus  mastiff,  "  Immortal  molossns  barking  amid  the  thick 
mists  Burrrounding  the  mountain  tope." 


EVENTS  AND  DISCOVERIES. 
The  fourth  session  of  the  Congres  de  Americanistes  meets  at 
Madrid,  Spain,  Sept.  26, 1881.  The  subjects  embraced  in  the 
prc^^mme  are  mainly  the  comparative  arcbseology  and  ethnol- 
ogy of  Peru  and  Polynesia  on  one  side,  and  of  Peru  and  Cuba 
on  the  other.  It  is  possible  that  the  next  session  will  be  held  in 
the  United  States.  The  following  gentlemen  are  delegates  from 
the  United  States:  Prof.  R,  B.  Anderson,  of  Wisconsin;  Prof.  S. 
F.  Baird,  District  of  Columbia;  Hon.  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Cali- 
fornia; Levi  Bishop,  of  Michigan;  E.  T.  Cox,  Colorado;  Rev. 
B.  T.  De  CoBta,  New  York;  J.  D.  Putnam,  Iowa;  Judge  M. 
Force,  Ohio;  A.  S,  Oatschet,  Washington;  Dr.  C.  C.  Graham, 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Dr.  J.  D.  Moody,  Illinois;  Prof.  J.  K.  Patter- 
son, Ky. ;  Rev.  Stephen  D.  Peet,  Wisconsin ;  Hon.  R.  Robert- 
son, Indiana;  Prof.  Shaler,  Kentucky;  Hon.  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  KITCHENHmDEN  OF  THE  GbEER  NAVAL  FORCE  NEAB  ThOY. In 

a  paper  read  before  the  British  Archeeological  Associatiou,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  Dr.  Phen^  described  a  kitchenmidden  foond  near  the 
supposed  Itmding  place  of  the  Greek  fleet.  A  quantity  of  ani- 
mals' bones,  oyster  shells,  and  rude  pottery  which  does  not  assim- 
ilate to  any  pottery  with  national  features  of  construction.  Dr. 
Schliemann  argues  that  here  was  a  primitive  town,  but  Dr. 
Phene  concludes,  from  the  absence  of  spindle  whorls  and  do- 
mestic implements  that  there  were  no  women  there,  and  that  the 
rude  pottery  was  such  as  the  Greeks  would  want  for  momentary 
porposee,  not  anticipating  a  length  of  siege. 
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A  Soman  wall  rotnn}  ohdebneath  the  btsbets  of  Loitdos. — 
Itx.  LoftQB  Brock,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bame  society,  March  2, 
described  the  progress  of  the  discoveriee  at  Leadenhall  market. 
An  extended  length  of  Roman  wall  has  been  met  with,  oTer  12 
feet  thick,  and  going  from  east  to  west  toward  Grace  Church 
street.  Some  brilliantly  colored  fragments  of  fresco  from  the 
wall  were  displayed. 

A  portion  of  the  old  city  rampart  has  also  been  discovered 
near  Honndsditch. 

^  Stone  and  Eabth  Works  is  Wales. — At  the  session  of  the 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  held  on  Feb.  28,  Prof.  Hughes, 
the  President  of  the  society,  exhibited  some  felstone  imple- 
ments which  were  found  near  Elwy,  in  North  Wales,  associated 
with  the  remains  of  the  rhinoceros  hemitiechus,  ursus  speleena, 
hyena  speleea.  He  also  gave  a  sketch  of  the  hill  forts  which 
occur  on  the  border  of  the  same  country.  These  forts  fall 
under  two  groups, first,  stone  works;  second,  earth  forts.  There 
was  no  mortar  used  in  the  stone  walls,  and  no  dressed  stones 
fitted  together.  The  earthworks  consisted  of  a  single  fosse  and 
vallum,  which  conformed  to  the  shape  of  the  ground,  and  ceased 
where  a  precipice  rendered  the  defense  unnecessary. 

Numismatic. — A  hoard  of  coins  belonging  to  the  time  of  Ser- 
torius,  B.  C.  80-73,  has  been  discovered  at  Barcns,  near  Dox,  Gel- 
tiberia. 

Mr.  B,  V.  Head  read  a  paper  before  the  Numismatic  Society 
of  London,  on  the  "Ephesian  Mint,"  &c.  An  addition  to  the 
long  list  of  Ephesian  magistrates  has  been  made  by  the  means 
of  coins.  "The  History  of  the  Coinage  of  Ephesus"  is  a  work 
already  published  by  this  author. 

The  Oi-rMPiADs. — Prof.  Mahaffy,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies,  Feb,  24,  ques- 
tions the  authenticity  of  the  first  fifty  Olympiads,  as  the  Olym- 
pian Begister  was  prepared  by  the  rhetorician  Hippias  about 
400  B.  C,  a  doubtful  authority  on  such  a  subject. 

An  Ascient  Pompkc  in  the  Desebt  of  Sahaba. — M.  Torey, 
a  French  archteologist,  in  connection  with  the  proposed  trans- 
Sahara  railway,  has,  it  appears,  discovered  a  town  as  completely 
bnried  in  the  sand  as  was  Pompeii  in  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius. 
This  discovery  was  first  made  known  at  Algiers. 

Thbeb  Koman  Altars,  alons  with  a  Kouan  Statttb  have 
been  discovered  whilst  excavating  in  the  grounds  of  the  convent 
at  Micklegate,  in  Yorkshire.  They  were  five  feet  below  the  siir- 
face,  and  the  statue  was  in  a  recnmbent  attitude. 
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The  Eabliest  Printed  Bible  in  Exibtbnoe  was  recently  sold 
at  the  auction  Bale  of  Sotheby  &  Co.  It  was  printed  at  Metz, 
by  G-utenbet^  and  Faust,  1452,  folio,  on  movable  types,  and 
waa  bonnd  in  pigskin  and  boards.  The  title  is  "Biblia  Sacra 
Latina  (Testamentum  Yetus) ;  e  versionc  et  cum  prefatione  S. 
Hieronymi."  A  copy  of  the  same  book,  but  containing  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament,  two  volumes,  was  sold  at  t£e  Brinley 
Bale  in  New  York,  April  7.  The  book  was  sold  for  $8,000  to 
Mr.  Hamilton  Cole,  a  lawyer  of  New  York.  The  book  is  printed 
in  old  Gothic  letters,  with  gold  ornamented  capitals.  The  leaves 
are  very  broad,  raeasuriiig  15J  by  llj  inches.  There  ia  no 
pagination  and  no  title. 

Three  oofieb  of  Elliot's  Indian  Bible,  first  and  second  edi- 
tion, were  also  sold  at  the  Brinley  sale,  one  of  the  firet  for  $900  to 
Dr.  Ellsworth  Elliott,  of  New  York  city,  and  one  of  the  second 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  for  $590.  Jonathan 
Edwards'  copy  was  Bold  for  $550. 

It  is  reported  from  Cairo,  Egypt,  that  two  pyramids  have  been 
discovered  beneath  the  aand,  to  the  north  of  Memphis.  The 
vaalte  and  chambers  are  said  to  be  full  of  inscnptions. 

Another  Statite  of  Minerva  has  been  discovered.  It  was  anp- 
posed  at  first  to  have  been  the  celebrated  statlie  by  Phidias,  but 
proves  to  be  a  copy. 

Bet.  T.  p.  Crawford,  of  Tungchoo,  China,  has  discovered 
two  genealogical  tablea  which  he  identifiea  with  the  "Generations 
of  Adam"  and  the  "Generationa  of  Noah,"  as  given  in  Gen.  v. 
and  X.     This  diacoveiy  ia  an  important  one  if  it  shall  prove  true. 

Dr.  Sohlibmann's  Trojan  antiquitiee,  including  all  the  cold 
and  silver  ornaments  of  the  so-called  treasure  of  Priam,  have 
been  presented  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  are  placed  in 
the  ihuaenm  at  Berlin. 

Another  Inbobibed  Stone  has  been  found.  It  ia  described 
by  Geo.  S.  Morae,  of  Cairo,  111.,  who  ia  of  the  opinion  that  it  iB 
genuine. 

An  Idol  bearing  a  striking  reBemblance  to  a  Hound  Builder 
relic  from  Mexico  has  been  discovered  by  M.  Deair^  Chamay. 
The  Iforth  American  Review  for  April  contains  a  heliotype  of 
this  statue  but  no  description.  A  stone  image  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  T.  W.  Kinney,  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  resembles  it 
in  many  particulars.  Both  images  are  sitting,  with  handa  around 
the  knees  and  face  placid  and  calm.  The  Ohio  image  haa  no 
ornamentation  and  is  roughly  wrought,  but  both  probably  rep- 
resent some  common  divinity  or  ancestor. 
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A  HoosisH  OoiN  FonNB  IN  Nbw  Mexioo. — Dr.  J,  D.  Bntler, 
of  Madison,  Wis.,  calls  attention  to  the  following  find:  A  soldier 
detailed  from  the  U.  S,  array  to  accompany  a  surveying  party  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  soon  after  the  war,  picked  up  a  coin  near 
the  Colorado  river,  which  has  just  come  to  light.  It  is  a  coin 
with  Arabic  characters,  material  bra^,  but  no  date.  The  coin 
was  probably  lost  by  some  Spanish  soldier  or  misaiouaiy,  and 
was  old  when  in  the  hands  of  its  original  owner. 

Mr.  William  McAdams,  in  digging  into  a  monnd  in  Calhoun 
county,  HI.,  came  upon  a  buri^heap  containing  twelve  skele- 
tons, very  much  decayed,  but  arranged  in  two  rows,  with  their 
feet  toward  one  another,  and  the  heads  ont  toward  the  outer  line 
of  the  mound.  There  were  with  the  skeletons  seven  totems,  or 
banner  stones,  four  of  which  were  of  porphyritic  granite.  The 
stones  were  perforated,  a  shoulder  being  left  large  enough  to 
receive  the  rod  or  handle.  The  edges  of  the  stones  were  broader 
than  at  the  centre,  but  straight  instead  of  being  curved,  as  is 
usnal.  There  were  also  in  the  grave  three  grooved  axes,  made 
of  sienite,  also  three  large  spear  points  of  white  flint,  thirty-five 
fiint  implements  resembling  a  large  knife  or  dagger,  two  inches 
wide  and  eight  inches  long;  four  copper  axes,  varying  in  size 
from  two  to  three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  or  inch  and  a  half 
wide;  a  lar^  spear  point  of  red  flint;  and  a  perforated  stone 
tube.  The  axes  were  of  the  usnal  shapes;  two  of  them  tapered 
from  the  butt  end  toward  the  edge,  but  the  edge  flared  sharply. 
The  other  two  were  less  flaring  but  were  rounded  on  the  cutting 
edge.  This  is  the  only  case  where  Mr.  McAdams  has  foand 
grooved  etone  axes  in  a  mound,  though  they  are  very  common 
relics  on  the  surface. 
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tUT]'.  1881.    Tokohuna:  1 

The  evldeDoe  of  the  change  which  1b  coming  over  thla  Isl&nd  of  the  tax 
East,  oaUed  the  "Sunrise  Kingdom," ie  glvenlnthepublloatlonot  ft  monthly 
magazine  like  this.  The  somewhat  "Bowery"  name  oonveys  the  Idea  that 
Japanese  thought  Is  rullag  the  English  and  American  mind,  yet  the  sahol- 
arehlp  and  the  enterprise  and  general  aggressive  spirit  maaltested  by  the 
publication  reminds  one  of  London  or  of  New  Tork.  Among  the  articles  Is 
one  by  Rev.  H.  Waddell,  B.  A.,  on  the  rendering  into  Japanese  of  some  the- 
ological and  peycholofTioai  terms,  which  well  repays  the  reading. 

Thr  REificini  or  ur  AsoinaiHU,  Knamritxjrr  at  Riboboth,  Dei.avabb;  a  Paper  read 
before  the  Numiimstlo  md  Anttqanriui  Soolaty  of  FhiladslpUs,  Feb.  G,  ISSO,  by  Frao- 
ela  Jordui,  Jr.    PblUdelpMa,  IBS). 

The  encampment  described  In  this  pamphlet  le  situated  on  the  sea^ooaet, 
about  160  miles  from  Philadelphia,  U  miles  from  Cape  May.  Its  present 
dimensions  are,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  In  length,  and  from  one  hun- 
dred to  five  hundred  feet  in  width.  It  Is  situated  Ave  hundred  feet  from 
the  ooean,  and  Is  proteoted  from  the  waves  by  a  low  sand  bluff.     The  site 
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of  tho  encampment  hM  tmoee  of  Beveral  hundred  camp  flree,  also  annmber 
of  larg'e  Bhell  mounds,  Bhowlng-aoaumulationa  of 'olun bakes. '  Fr&gmenta 
of  potter;,  celts,  urow-headB  and  stone  iinplementa  are  also  (onnd.  The 
pottery  la  of  a  primitive  pattern,  and  many  of  the  tools  are  also  rude  In 
their  form  and  flnleh.  The  opportunity  of  examining  this  enoampment  waa 
afforded  the  author  of  thle  paper  ]ust  in  time,  for  tbe  place  has  slnoe  be- 
come a  fashionable  watering -plaoo,  and  traces  of  aboiiglnal  life  are  fast 
disappearing. 

qbims  UTTVOLoax  BiimuTUBD.   Br  a  A.  Bonn.    Porter  ft  Cwtei,  PblladslphlL 

This  work  treats  on  a  subject  which  is  one  of  the  moat  interesting  In  all  the 
range  of  ancient  literature  — that  of  comparative  mythology.  Though 
ostensibly  devoted  to  Greek  mythology,  or  moreproperlyto  the  theogonyof 
the  Greeks,  yet  the  author,  throughout,  gives  tbe  names  and  the  symbols 
or  emblems  of  the  corresponding  divinities  of  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian  and 
Phcenlolan,  and  sometimes  of  Indian  and  Persian  nations. 

The  author  does  not  believe  with  Max  Holier  Uiat  the  RaturalisUo 
method  will  explain  everything.  In  fact  she  maintains  that  the  God-ldea 
was  frequently  lost  by  the  naturalistic  process  rather  than  developed  by  it. 
StUi,  wherever  the  naturalletlo  or  elemental  worship  preceded,  as  in  the 
ease  of  tbe  Felasglan  divinities,  tbe  fact  la  recognized.  A.t  the  same  Ume 
the  caste  of  the  Greek  mind  Is  seen  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  naturaliatJo 
method. 

The  intuitive  pereeption  of  a  supreme  one,  of  a  great  flrst  cause,  wsa 
very  early,  and  personality  was  attributed  to  the  divinity;  but  through  the 
gradatione  of  astronomic  deities  the  God-idea  sank  away  Into  "animism" 
and  into  sensualism. 

There  was  In  the  development  of  the  Zeus  idea  the  Inoreasiiig  desire  to 
cast  the  divine  lite  into  human  form — anthropomorphism.  Incarnations 
were,  however,  degradations,  as  divinities  thus  represented  human  pas- 
sions. Still  the  Greeks  added  to  tbe  number  of  the  attributes  of  their 
divinities  and  then  gave  expression  to  those  attributes  by  drapery,  poeltlon 
and  every  accessory,  as  the  Egyptians  did  by  symbols,  color  and  peculiar 
form.  The  art  of  the  Greeks  was  connected  with  anthropomorphism  while 
that  of  the  Egyptians  become  Bymbollc,  and  then  conventlonai  and  fixed. 
Egyptian  animal  symbols  became  mnemonic,  but  the  expression  ot  Greek 
divinity  became  soul  moving. 

One  great  merit  of  the  book  is  that  It  gives  the  art  history  of  mythology. 
This  has  never  been  done  before,  but  the  many  discoveries  have  rendered 
It  a  necessity.  The  reader  thus  sees  In  art  the  Pelasglan  face  of  Jove,  and 
even  the  Scythio  espreesion,  bnt  afterwards  recognizes  the  complete  Greek 
Ideal. 

Thb  QamTB  Uovtklt  ;  a  New  Hampabire  Uogsilne.    TaL  m,  Mo.  T ;  April,  leso.   0<m- 

oord,  N.  H. :  Condiioted  br  J.  H.  MoCbintsdc 

This  is  an  interesting  number  of  a  very  neat  and  well-conducted  little 
monthly.  The  contents  are  of  a  mis  ce  Han  eons  character,  but  several  of 
them  ore  on  historical  topics,  such  as  "Anecdotes  of  Gen.  Btark,"  and  the 
"Historical  Bketoh  of  Newport"  It  were  well  If  more  such  journals  of  a 
local  character,  and  dependent  on  local  patronage,  could  be  suetalned. 

Tbb  Bbohzk  Ciubs  ov  ths  Osauas; 

of  the  Anmloan  Himiinii&tia  and  A 

Goniitge'sroomi,  Jan.  IE.  1881. 

This  monogram  evidently  Is  to  be  connected  with  some  other  paper  read 
before  the  Society,  or  else  known  to  Its  members.  The  opening  sentence 
otherwise  is  without  significance.  It  is  as  follows  :  "In  examining  these 
Instructive  fragments  of  bronze,  the  dlsoovery  ot  which  has  resulted  In 
establishing  the  true  history  ot  the  obelisk  now  In  Kew  York,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  one  in  London,  and  does  away  with  the  legend  which  brought  the 
name  of  Cleopatra  In  relation  with  their  erection  at  Alexandria,  we  can- 
not help  inquiring  into  the  reasons  that  led  tbe  Komans  to  select  the  'crab' 
to  support  the  venerable  monolith."  The  author  gives  an  explana- 
tion: 'We  know,  however,  that  the  'crab' is  constantly  brought  In  con- 
nection with  the  worship  of  Apollo  Id  ancient  times,  and  we  remember  that 
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it  Was  prlnolpallj'  at  the  beKlnnlng  of  the  Bonitui  Empire  thftt  Apollo  Phoe- 
boa  wae  diettnotly  Indentlfled  with  the  sud.'  This,  howaver,  would  bevenr 
myateiiouB  did  we  not  know  that  a  bronze  crab  lound  In  the  pedestal  bears 
an  Insariptfon  on  Ita  olaw  which  glvee  the  date  of  the  ereotlon  of  th«  obe- 
lisk at  AJexandrla  aa  In  the  tlmeeof  Auguetus  Cnaar.  There  were  tourauob 
orabe  ptoood  Just  above  the  pedestaL  When  the  obelisk  was  removed  these 
came  to  light,  and  the  inBorlptlonononeof  them  gives  the  date  of  the  erec- 
tion at  Alexandria. 


txt  Tombs ;  ths  OnM  asd  Lattn  Outtei :  Anrrlui  IiUHiil[iliQiu  and  Egyptian  Hlsio- 
g^hica :  Aottgns  SaalptarM,  tiolni  and  UediUlj  Ois  Oidlnanoa  Sorrey  o{  Slcal ;  tha 
Late  Biplontioii  of  Paleitlne ;  Ihs  Uteral  FDlOhnsnC  of  ProphaotM,  aa  AtCsstod  bj 
the  Wrttlnss  or  Heathen  Nattooe ;  Eta.,  Etc.  WHh  nnnunma  lUuteatloaa.  B;  Hei- 
iMTt  W.  Morris,  D.  D.    Philadelphia,  Pa. :  J.  C.  MoOcidy  A  Oo. 

This  is  the  somewhat  enoyolopedio  title  of  a  subscription  book;  but  we 
are  bound  to  say,  after  an  extended  examination,  that  the  oontente  quite 
fully  Justify  It  The  book  has  not  been  prepared  for  scholarly  epeolaUsts  in 
separate  departments  of  biblical  learning,  but  for  the  many  pressed  and 
hurried  workers,  who  want  the  latest  faote,  with  the  best  opinions;  and 
among  these  are  Included  not  a  few  scholarly  ministers,  and  many  hard- 
worked  pastors  and  Sunday  school  laborers.  The  following,  from  the  ia- 
troduction,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  arrangement  and  scope  of  the  book: 

"The  passages  of  scripture  which  receive  ountlrmatlon  are  taken  and 
produced  In  the  book  in  the  order  In  wliioh  they  stand  In  the  bible  through- 
out. Immediately  under  each  of  the  passages  are  placed  the  testimonies 
to  its  truth  and  correctness.  Each  testimony  Is  given  in  the  exact  aordu  of 
Ita  author  or  source,  and  followed  by  a  full  reference  to  the  chapter  and 
page  of  the  work  where  It  may  be  found." 

As  an  example  of  what  has  here  been  done  for  many  portions  of  the 
sorlpturee,  it  may  be  noted  that  such  men  as  Beglnald  Stuart  Poole,  Will- 
lam  Fraser,  Sir  WHUam  Thomson,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Dr.  Whewell,  Princi- 
pal Dawson,  Hugh  Miller,  Baron  Humboldt,  Ellas  Loomis,  Professors  J.  K 
Kurtz,  Fritohard  and  Tristram,  President  Hitchcock-  Quyot,  Tyndall,  Hux- 
ley, Dana,  Agasslz,  the  Duke  of  Argryll.  Dr.  E.  F.  Burt  and  Qeorge  Smith 
are  quoted  Judiciously  on  the  Beginning  and  the  Creation.  Enough  of  the 
resulte  of  human  study  is  given  to  aid  the  thought  of  common  readers,  and 
not  enough  to  overwhelm  tbam;  while  many  a  studious  minister  whose 
library  la  not  extensive  will  And  here,  and  ready  at  hand,  many  scieotlflo 
facte  and  archeeologlcal  records  in  their  exact  statement ;  e.  g.,  the  Chaldean 
reoord  of  the  oreaUon,  aa  discovered  and  deciphered  by  Q-eorge  Smith,  Ig 
given  entire.  Also,  that  of  the  flood.  Every  well-informed  minlater  knows 
about  these ;  but  many  have  got  them  where  they  can  lay  their  hands  on 
them  at  once. 

ka  a  rule  the  results  of  the  latest  discoveries  and  of  the  ripest  seholar- 
■hlp  are  given  regarding  the  distribution  of  raoes,  the  Tower  of  Babel,  Uie 
confusion  of  tongues,  and  the  dispersion;  and  literally  enough  to  satisfy 
the  scholar  and  show  him  where  to  look  for  varlflcatlon  of  statement,  and 
with  such  simplifying  explanations  aa  to  make  matters  plain  to  the  un- 
learned. Numerous  wood  cuts  of  the  broken  baken-olay  tablets  of  Nlnevlte 
ruins  help  to  show  how  the  records  are  found,  and  what  work  has  been  ex- 
pended to  put  the  fragments  together. 

In  geographical  descriptions,  Uke  that  of  Bethel,  the  author  calls  upon 
such  a  word-painter  ae  Dean  Stanley,  while  for  all  critical  judgments  de- 
pendence is  placed  on  less  fervid,  but  more  exact  and  weighty,  authorities. 
There  are  many  valuable  quotations  from  ancient  writers,  with  much  help- 
ful material  from  modem  scholars  concerning  Egypt  and  the  peninsula  of 
BinoL  There  Is  also  much  curious  Information  regarding  tha  wandering  and 
the  wilderness  brought  together,  while  proper  explanations  of  the  Jewlah 
ritual  worship,  which  so  few  really  understand,  are  glvan.  The  light  shed 
on  t±ie  times,  customs  and  events  mentioned  In  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  historical  portions  of  the  prophecies  Is  very  saUs- 
laotory,  suitable  mention  being  made  of  tha  recent  discoveries  which  settle 
many  previously  disputed  points,  euch  as,  Who  was  Belshazzor? 

Oooaeionally,  as  In  regard  to  Uie  probable  site  of  the  destroyed  oltles  of 
the  plain,  tlie  quotations  do  not  tend  to  settle  In  one's  mind  any  definite 
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Idea;  but  perhaps  the  tndeBnlteneaa  Is  not  greater  here  than  the  unoertalntr 
In  the  ralnda  of  tboae  Trho  have  foUowed  the  latest  dellveranoes  of  echolars 
upon  that  subject. 

The  man7  fac-slrolles  of  Klnevlte,  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Palestinlati, 
and  later  Ineorlptlona,  eculptures,  palnUngs,  hlerogli^phlce,  etc.,  are  a  valu- 
able feature.  A  full  page  Uluetratlon  of  the  Moablte  stone  le  given,  showing 
hov  much  has  been  broken  off  and  lost,  where  the  cracks  are,  and  the  let- 
ters of  the  ineodptlon  as  given,  large  and  clear  enough  to  be  easily  read. 

The  engravings  are  of  very  unequal  merit;  several  on  steel  are  fine, 
whUe  the  frontispiece  of  the  New  Testament,  showing  the  Tower  of  Hlppl- 
cus,  eto.,  is  exquisite;  eomo  of  the  wood  cuts  are  good,  those  of  arohce- 
logloal  matters  aooeptablc;  but  some  like  that  of  Capernaum,  of  which  we 
have  many  good  photographs,  are  wretched.  Tet,  after  all.  It  Is  a  wonder 
that  the  poor  ones  are  so  few,  when  so  man;  are  attempted;  while  It  should 
be  s^d  that  some  In  the  New  Testament,  which  are  evidently  from  photo- 
graphs, and  correct,  are  really  excellent, 

A  scholar  will  miss  the  names  and  opinions  of  many  able  writers,  espe- 
cially among  Egyptologists,  but  he  will  see  that  they  are  among  those 
who  are  helping  to  settle  uncertain  matters,  while  the  object  of  this  work  la 
to  give,  almost  exclusively,  the  results  of  research  and  study  which  ar« 
generally  accepted  as  eettled  and  reliable. 

It  la  superior  to  many  subscription  books  In  that  It  Is  compact  and  solid. 
There  Is  not  the  padding  without  material  which  many  of  that  claas  show. 

A  list  of  authors,  with  title  of  work  quoted  from,  another  of  illustrationB 
and  a  good  general  Index  makes  the  abundant  and  excellent  material  readily 
available.  The  book  will  be  of  eepeclal  value  to  pastors,  leaders  ol  Sunday 
school  meetlnge,  and  blble-olaas  teachers,  while  It  will  be  of  great  value  In 
any  home  library.  W.  8.  Hawkes. 
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MOUND  BUILDERS'  WORKS  NEAR  NEWARK,  OHIO. 

'  BY    ISAAC    SMCCKER.  * 

In  few  localities  are  the  works  of  the  Mound  Bnilders  more 
ertenaive,  more  numeroaa,  more  labyrinthine,  more  diversified 
in  style  and  character,  more  gigantic  in  proportions,  than  are 
those  at  Newark,  Ohio,  Mr.  A.twater,  one  of  Ohio's  early  time 
arehiBologiats,  more  than  two  generations  ago,  personally  made 
more  or  Jess  thorongk  examinations  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  works  of  the  Mound  Builders  in  Ohio, 
and  also  careful  mathematical  surveys  of  many  of  the  moat  elabo- 
rate and  prominent  of  them  elsewhere;  after  having  done  eo  he 
characterized  those  at  Newark  as  "the  most  extensive  And  intri- 
cate, as  well  as  the  most  interesting  in  this  State,  perhaps  in  the 
world!"  On  many  accounts  he  declared  them  to  be  "quite  as 
remarkable  as  any  other  in  North  America." 

This  group  of  Mound  Builders'  works  first  became  known  to 
the  white  settlers  of  the  Licking  Valley  eighty  years  ago,  all  of 
them  being  then  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  forest  trees, 
many  of  them  having  a  circumference  of  more  than  ten  feet, 
and  showing,  by  their  concentric  circles,  to  have  had  a  growth 
of  more  than  five  hundred  years.  A  heavy  undergrowth  also 
covered  the  works,  almost  hiding  them  from  view.  In  short, 
they  were  situated  in  the  wilderness,  when  the  pioneers  of  the 
valley  discovered  them,  having  never  suffered  from  the  ravages 
of  the  plow,  nor  had  the  giant  growths  of  walnut,  sugar,  maple, 
beech,  oak  and  wild  cherry  trees,  that  stood  upon  their  banks 
and  within  their  enclosures,  ever  been  despoiled  by  the  wood- 
man's axe. 

To  give  assurance  to  the  reader  of  the  acenracy  of  the  descrip- 
tions, the  writer  hereof  states,  that  he  has  been  familiar  with  the 
locality  and  antiquities  above  described,  more  than  fifty-five 
years.  He  saw  them  while  yet  more  than  nine-tenths  of  this 
renowned  triangle  of  ancient  works  had  been  imdistnrbed  by 
the  devastating  plow  and  harrow  of  the  pioneer,  or  by  the  de- 
.  structiveaxeoi  the  iconoclastic  woodsman.  In  those  days,  all  of 
"ye  olden  time,"  he  sometimes  "followed  the  chase,"  though 
rather  as  an  amateur  hunter,  and  with  the  sportsman's  gun  in 
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hand,  at  leisure  hours,  during  a  period  rnnning  through  many 
jeara,  he  pursued  the  game  over  these  interesting  works,  which 
were  still  covered  with  a  dense  undergrowth  and  trees  of  gigan- 
tic size;  tlierefore,  it  may  be  claimed  that  he  has  been  writing 
about  something  of  which  he  ought  to  have  some  knowledge. 

He  early  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Atwater,  the  first  Ohio 
writer  on  our  Archseologj;  read  his  description  of  these  ancient 
works  not  many  years  after  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 

Sublished  them;  was  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with  Judge 
[olmes,  who  surveyed  them  for  him ;  had  interchanged  opinions 
with  those  gentlemen  and  other  antiquarians  respecting  them; 
had  lived  within  sight  of  and  upon  the  border  of  these  extensive 
works  of  the  Mound  Builders,  more  than  fifty  years;  moreover, 
had  made  measurements  of  some  of  them;  he  has  therefore  de- 
scribed works  which  have  been  under  his  own  often  repeated 
observation,  of  which  he  has  actual  personal  knowledge,  and  of 
which  he  has  had  ample  opportunities  to  acquire  information; 
stimulated  withal  by  a  wish  and  earnest  desire  to  acquire  all  the 
knowledge  attainable  rwpecting  them. 

The  Eaccoon  and  South  Fork  creeks  unite  ou  the  southwest- 
ern borders  of  Newark,  and  these  ancient  works  cover  an  area 
of  three  or  four  square  miles  between  these  streams  and  con- 
tiguous to  them,  extending  about  two  miles  up  the  Raccoon  and 
a  less  distance  up  the  South  Fork,  These  works  arc  situated  on 
an  elevated  plain  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  these  streams,  the 
Raccoon  forming  the  northerly  boundary  of  said  plain,  and  the 
South  Fork  its  southwestern  boundary.  The  streams  come 
together  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  the  three  or  four  square  miles  of 
land,  therefore,  covered  with  these  ancient  works,  situated  be- 
tween said  creeks,  and  extending  several  miles  up  both  of  them 
from  their  junction,  is,  in  form,  very  nearly  an  equilateral 
triangle. 

The  foregoing  works  consisted  of  earth  mounds,  both  large 
and  small,  in  considerable  numbers,  of  parallel  walls  or  em- 
bankments, of  no  great  but  tolerably  uniform  height;  of  small 
circles,  partial  or  incompleted  circles,  semi  or  open  circles,  all 
of  low,  but  well-marked  embankments  or  walls;  of  enclosures 
of  various  forms  and  heights,  such  as  large  circles^-one  paral- 
lelogram, one  octagon,  and,  perhaps,  others  which  may  have 
become  partially  or  wholly  obliterated  under  the  operation  of 
the  plow  or  through  the  devastating  action  of  the  elements,  their 
banks  having  been  originally  of  small  elevation,  and  among 
them  one  of  the  class  designated  as  "  effigy  mounds. "  This  remains 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  situated  within  and  about  thn 
center  of  the  largest  circular  enclosure,  known  as  the  "Old 
Fort,"  and  will  be  described  further  on,  only  remarking  here 
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that  it  is  a  repreeentation  of  an  immenBe  bird  "on  the  ■wing," 
and  ie  called  "Eagle  Mound." 

By  reference  to  the  cut  representing  the  Newark  earthworks, 
it  will  be  Been  that  there  is,  north  of  me  railroad,  a  circular  fort 
or  enclosure,  marked  thirty  acres  (which,  however,  should  be 
only  twenty),  connected  by  parallel  banks,  with  another  of 
octagon  form,  having  eight  oponinge,  with  a  protection  mound  or 
embankment  covering  each  of  the  entrances.  This  contains 
fifty  acres,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  has  been  plowed  over, 
although  the  banks  are  readily  traceable,  and  the  portion  of  it 
that  remains  in  the  woods  still  shows  the  banks  to  be  five  or  six 
feet  in  height.  The  gateways  are  about  fifteen  feet  wide,  and 
the  walls  inside  of  eat^  are  of  the  same  height  and  size  of  those 
of  the  enclosure  generally,  and  are  about  four  feet  longer  than 
the  width  of  the  openings  or  gateways.  The  walls  of  this  work, 
aa  well  as  those  of  the  circular  enclosure  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, are  as  nearly  perpendicular  aa  the  earth  could  be  made 
to  lie,  but  are  quite  a  number  of  feet  in  width  on  the  top,  even 
where  the  plow  has  not  run  over  them.  It  will  be  observed  that 
there  is  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  bank  of  the  circular 
enclosure,  directly  opposite  the  entrance  into  it,  through  the 
parallel  walls  or  covered  way  connecting  it  with  the  octi^n  ' 
enclosure.  This  was,  doubtless,  an  observatory,  and  commanded 
an  extensive  view  over  the  plains  and  over  the  whole  system  of 
works.  This  observatory  has  been  greatly  mutilated  and  de- 
spoiled by  excavations  into  it  and  by  the  removal  of  considerable 
of  the  stone  and  earth  that  composed  it;  still,  although  in  ruins, 
it  is  twenty  feet  or  more  in  height,  while  the  banks  of  the  en- 
closure, generally,  are  not  more  than  ten  feet.  Under  this 
observatory,  it  is  probable,  there  was  a  secret  or  subterranean 
passage  to  a  stream  that  fiowed  near  it. 

The  cnt  shows  three  covered  ways  or  parallel  walla  that  lead 
across  the  railroad  to  other  portions  of  this  group  of  works.  One 
conducts  to  a  circular  work,  now  almost  obliterated,  situated  at 
the  crossing  of  the  canal  by  the  railroad.  Another  leads  directly 
into  the  square  enclosure,  marked  twenty  acres,  which  has  an 
entrance  at  each  comer,  and  also  at  the  northeast  and  southwest 
sides,  the  latter  two  having  covered  ways  to  the  enclosure.  All 
the  gateways  or  entrances  are  protected  by  small  mounds  inside, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  octagon.  The  Ohio  canal  passes  through 
this  work,  and  so  also  does  an  extensively  traveled  State  road; 
and  the  portion  of  this  square  enclosure  whose  banks  have  not 
been  thus  obliterated  baa  been  cultivated  for  at  least  half  a 
century,  so  that  its  banks  or  walls,  which,  probably,  were  never 
very  liigh,  are  now  barely  traceable. 
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None  of  these  works  except  the  "Old  Fort,"  had  any  moats  or 
ditches  connected  with  them,  either  inside  or  outside.  Parallel 
walls,  with  the  space  between  widening  as  they  approach  the 
gateway  of  the  "Old  Fort,"  the. most  gigantic  of  all  the  works  of 
this  group,  connected  this  square  enclosure  with  it,  as  well  as  with 
other  works  of  this  group.  The  parallel  walls  that  extend  south- 
ward from  one  of  the  gateways  of  the  octagonal  work,  as  seen  in 
the  cut,  was  traceable  many  miles,  in  the  direction  of  the  Hock- 
hocking  river,  at  some  point  north  of  Lancaster,  where  Mr. 
Atwater  thought  it  connected  with  other  similar  works.  It  is 
not  known  to  the  writer,  however,  that  any  effort  was  ever  made 
to  follow  these  parallel  walls  to  ascertain  with  certainty  that  the 
space  between  them  did  or  did  not  serve  the  purposes  of  a  road 
between  this  point  and  the  Hockhocking. 

"The  Old  Fort  is  situated  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  southwest- 
erly direction  from  the  court-house  in  Newark,  and  belongs  to 
the  class  of  Mound  Builders'  works  known  as  enclosures.  It  is 
not  a  true  circle,  the  respective  diameters  being  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty  and  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Its  banks,  nearly 
a  mile  in  length,  were  formed  by  throwing  up  the  earth  from  the 
inside,  which  left  a  ditch  of  sloping  sides,  ten  feet  (in  many 
places  more)  in  depth,  and  ranges,  in  perpendicular  height, 
measuring  from  bottom  of  ditch  to  top  of  bank,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet.  This  enclosure,  which  embraces  within  it  about 
twenty-seven  acres  of  laud,  was  constructed  on  level  ground, 
and  the  ditch  above  described  was  often  seen,  during  the  earlier 
decades  of  the  present  century,  partially,  and  sometimes  wholly, 
filled  with  water  all  around  the  circle.  From  some  cause  it  has 
not  held  water  of  late  years  to  auy  great  extent.  Viewed  from 
the  outside,  the  embankment  does  not  rise  more  than  ten  to  fif- 
teen feet  above  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  ground,  but 
observed  from  its  top,  the  eye.takingjn  the  depth  of  the  ditch, 
it  seems,  of  course,  much  higher,  so  as  to  correspond  in  height, 
at  least,  to  the  figures  above  given. 

"The  Old  Fort  has  an  enti-ance  or  gateway,  which  is  fianked 
by  a  high  bank  or  parapet  on  either  side  of  it,  running  outward 
forty  yards.  The  gateway  and  parallel  walls  or  parapets  are  on 
the  eastern  side  oi  the  circle,  and  the  ditch  wliich  follows  it 
also  extends  to  the  termination  of  the  parallel  banks  that  cover 
the  entrance.  Here  the  banks  are  highest;  the  parallel  walls, 
as  well  as  those  which  form  the  circle  immediately  adjoining 
them  at  the  gatewa}',  reaching,  for  a  short  distance,  a  pei-pen- 
dicular  height  of  at  least  thirty  feet,  measuring  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch,  or  twenty  feet,  measuring  on  the  outside.  The 
gateway  or  entrance  measures  seventy-five  feet  between  the 
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ditches  or  moats,  and  between  the  parapets  or  banks  of  earth 
that  flank  the  entrance,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet. 

"  Trees  of  a  large  size  are  still  growing  upon  the  banks,  all 
around  the  oircle,  as  well  as  upon  the  parallel  Walls  at  the  en- 
trance. They  are  equal  in  size  to  those  that  are  yet  found  both 
on  the  outside  of  the  enclosure  and  within  it,  and  of  the  same 
varieties.  Some  of  them  measure  ten  feet  in  circumference 
and  are  still  thrifty,  giving  no  indications  of  decay.  One  of 
the  largest  trees  that  stood  on  this  embankment  was  cnt  dowii 
in  1815,  and  its  concentric  circles  showed  that  it  had  attained  to 
the  venerable  age  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Many  others 
of  its  contemporaries,  too,  are  still  flourishing,  and  enjoying  an 
equally  vigorous  'green  old  age.'  This  fact  may  bt.  borne  in 
mind  as  indicating  the  antiquity  of  this  wonderful  work,  espe- 
cially when  taken  in  connection  with  the  strong  probability  that 
this  tree,  of  now  more  than  six  centuries  ago,  was  more  likely 
of  the  second  or  third  growth  of  trees  than  of  the  first,  after 
the  Mound  Builders  had  erected  this  enclosure,  which  is  only 
one  of  the  extensi^-e  series  of  labyrinthiiie  works,  whose  em- 
bankments measure  many  miles  in'  length,  and  which,  by  low 
parallel  banks,  were  connected  with  others  of  similar  character, 
as  remote  from  them  as  are  those  of  the  Hockhocking  and 
other  distant  places. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  Old  Fort  is  an  elevation,  evidently 
artificial,  which  never  fails  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  observ- 
ing, and  is  generally  designated  as  Et^le  Mound.  It  is  full  six 
feet  high,  and  is  in  the  form  and  shape  of  an  eagle  in  flight, 
with  wings  outspread,  measuring  from  tip  to  tip  two  hundred 
and  forty  feet,  and  from  head  to  tail  two  hundred  and  ten  feet, 
and  is  clearly  of  the  efiigy  class  of  the  works  of  the  Mound 
Builders.  It  faces  the  entrance",  and  therefore  lies  in  an  east 
and  west  direction,  its  wyigs  expending  north  and  south.  Ex- 
cavations made  many  years  ago  into  the  center  of  this  earthen 
figure,  where  the  elevation  is  greatest,  developed  an  altar  built 
of  stone,  upon  which  were  found  ashes,  charcoal  aud  calcined 
bones,  showing  that  it  had  been  used  for  sacrificial  purposes. 

"  Many  have  held  the  opinion  that  the  Old  Fort  was  a  mili- 
tary work,  constructed  for  defense,  but  its  location  on  a  level 
plain,  its  symmetrical  form  and  inside  ditch,  and  the  indications 
of  the  presence  of  fire,  seen  on  the  altar,  and  its  sacrificial  uses, 
so  clearly  suggested,  all  go  to  render  this  opinion  to  be  erro- 
neous, or  to  say  the  least,  one  highly  improbable.  All  the 
known  facts  pertaining  to  it  go  to  raise  the  presumption  that 
within  its  enclosure  were  conducted,  by  Mound  Builders,  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  they  having  manifestly 
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been  a  religious  trnd  superstitious  race,  given  to  the  practice  of 
offering  np  human  as  well  as  animal  sacrifices. 

"Others  have  believed  that  the  Old  Fort  was  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  Mound  Builders,  and  that  their  mouareh  re- 
sided here;  and  still  others  have  held  that  within  this  enclosure 
they  practiced  their  national  games  aitd  amusements,  similar, 
possibly,  to  the  Olympic,  Nemean,  Pythean,  and  Isthmian 
games  that  were  so  universally  popular  with  the  enlightened 
Greeks  during  the  '  LjTical  age  of  Greece.'  Others,  still,  hold 
different  opinions,  but  I  think  the  weight  of  evidence  is  alto- 
gether in  favor  of  the  theory  that  the  Old  Fort,  one  of  the  most 
renowned  of  all  the  Mound  Euildei-s'  works,  was  constructed 
for  the  uses  of  a  sacred  inclosure,  and  was,  therefore,  primarily 
built  and  used  for  purposes  connected  with  their  religion ;  albeit 
it  may  also  have  been  their  seat  of  government,  and  residence 
of  their  monarch;  aud  may,  possibly,  also  have  been  sometimes 
used  for  the  practice  of  their  national  games.  Least  likely  of 
all  is  the  notion  that  it  was  constructed  for  military  purposes,  or 
was  ever  used  as  a  defensive  work. 

"It  was  in  October,  1800,  when  Isaac  Stadden,  a  pioneer  set- 
tler in  the  Licking  Valley,  discovered  it,  and  it  is  not  certain,  so 
far  as  is  known  to  the  writer,  that  any  of  the  white  race  had 
ever  seen  it  before  the  above  date." 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  works  of  the  Mound  Builders, 
of  the  Newark  group,  that  remain.  As  already  indicated,  many 
of  them  that  were  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  very  many 
years  after  Mr.  Atwater  had  them  surveyed,  have  been  utterly 
destroyed  by  agencies  heretofore  mentioned ;  but  as  an  additional 
and  potent  agency  in  their  demolition,  the  process  of  building  a 
town  (West  Newark)  upon  them,  already  numbering  its  inhabit- 
ants by  hundreds,  has  been  going  on  of  late  years,  and  naturally 
enough,  as  far  as  its  streets,  alleys  and  lots  extend,  the  ancient 
works  have  all  been  leveled  by  the  plow,  the  scraper  and  the 
shovel. 

At  and  uear  the  termination  of  some  of  the  connecting  paral- 
lel walls,  or  embankments,  there  were,  originally,  at  many 
points  watch-towers,  or  small  mounds  of  observation,  which 
have  almost  wholly  disappeared,  the  plow  having  been  run  over 
most  of  them  for  half  a  century  or  more.  When  Mr.  Atwater 
first  surveyed,  or  rather  had  these  works  surveyed  by  Judge 
Holmes  (who  was  a  competent  surveyor)  more  than  sixty  years 
ago— they  being  still  in  the  wilderness — the  aforesaid  watch- 
towers,  or  sm^l  mounds  of  observation,  were  yet  so  plainly 
observable  that  he  located  them  on  his  map  or  engraving  of 
these  ancient  works.  But  they  and  many  others  a«i  gone,  en- 
tirely obliterated.     Some  disappeared  when  the  Ohio  canal  was 
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run  through  thia  group  of  ancient  worka,  in  1827 ;  others  were 
destroyed  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  road  bed  of  the  Central 
Ohio  Eailroad  was  constructed,  which  runs  for  a  mile  or  more 
through  this  triangle  of  ancient  earthworkB;  a  number  more 
were  demolished  within  a  few  years,  during  the  progress  of 
the  erection  of  extensive  buildings  for  rolling-inill  purposes; 
and  others,  many  others,  as  well  as  low  banks  or  parallel  con- 
necting walls  or  embankments,  and  small  observatories,  have 
disappeared  ander  the  long-continned  ravages  of  the  plow. 

The  author  of  tlie  recently  published  'Historj-  of  Licking 
County"  remarks  as  follows  npon  some  of  these  obliterated 
mounds : 

"A  curious  group  of  mounds  that  attracted  the  attention  and 
wonder  of  the  pioneers,  were  unfortunately  destroyed  by  the 
bnilding  of  the  Central  Ohio  Railroad.  They  were  not  far  from 
the  Old  Fort,  and  stood  just  at  the  foot  of  Cherrj-  Valley,  and  a 
little  east  of  the  Ohio  canal,  where  the  above  mentioned  rail- 
road crosses  it.  Three  of  these  mounds  stood  in  a  line  north 
and  south;  the  fourth  was  a  little  east  and  between  the  two 
northern  ones.  They  were  all  joined  together  at  the  base.  In 
the  destruction  of  this  remarkable  group  of  mounds,  many  in- 
teresting relics  and  facts  were  unearthed  that  appear  worth 
preservation.  The  mound  farthest  south  was  included  in  the 
embankment  of  the  Central  Ohio  Kailroad,  and  was  first  de- 
stroyed. The  other  three  were  greatly  injured  by  the  earth 
being  taken  to  make  the  railroad  embankment.  The  northern 
mound  was  the  largest,  and  was  about  twenty  feet  high.  This 
was  finally  leveled  to  form  a  site  for  a  rolling-mill.  The  upper 
eight  feet  of  this  mound  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  black 
loam,  which  appeared  in  layers.  These  layers  or  strata  had 
seams  where  the  earth  did  not  unite,  although  it  appeared  to  be 
of  the  same  character.  Between  these  layers  there  were  often 
marks  of  fire,  and  in  one  place,  from  four  to  six  inches  extend- 
ing across  the  mound,  there  were  strong  marks  of  fire,  widi 
charcoal  and  ashes.  The  different  layers  of  earth  did  not  often 
pass  all  over  the  mound — sometimes  not  over  more  than  a  fourth 
of  it,  and  often  overlapped  each  other  at  the  edges.  It  would 
seem  that  these  layers  of  earth  were  put  on  at  considerable  inter- 
vals of  time,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  the  differ- 
ent aides  of  the  moimd  varj-ing  in  structure.  In  the  upper  eight 
feet  of  this  mound  no  human  or  other  bones  were  found.  Sev- 
eral fine  sheets  of  mica  were  taken  out.  A  hole  near  the  center 
was  observed  to  continue  down  very  near  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mound.  In  some  places  this  was  filled  with  sand,  differing  from 
the  earth. around  it.  In  the  lower  eight  feet  of  the  mound 
quite  a  number  of  these  perpendicular  holes   were  observed. 
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One  on  the  east  side  was  filled  with  fine  charcoal  and  aaheB,  and 
extended  fully  four  feet  below  the  surrounding  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  whole  base  of  this  mound  was  of  disturbed  earth, 
four  or  more  feet  below  the  surrounding  surface.  Some  six  or 
eight  of  these  poet  holes  were  discovered,  but  none  but  the 
center  one  continued  for  more  than  a  few  feet.  They  were 
mostly  filled  with  fine  sand.  About  one-half  of  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  mound  was  made  of  layers  of  blue  clay;  then  there 
was  a  layer  of  sand,  followed  by  one  of  cobble-stone,  which 
appeared  to  be  immediately  over  a  strong  burning.  This  layer 
of  stone  was  about  five  feet  from  the  base.  In  the  middle 
mound  the  layer  of  eobble-stone  was  about  eight  feet  from  the 
base;  was  in  the  center  of  the  mound  sixteen  inches  thick,  and 
extended  all  over  it,  thinning  out  toward  the  edges.  The  cobble- 
stone, in  all  places,  seemed  to  be  put  on  immediately  over  the 
burning,  none  of  the  stones  having  the  marks  of  fire,  except 
those  coming  in  contact  with  the  burnt  earth.  The  heat  of  the 
fire  must  have  been  intense,  for  the  small  stones,  in  places,  were 
quite  friable,  and  in  places  strongly  marked  with  oxide  of  iron. 
This  iron  appearance  led  many  to  think  that  iron  tools  might 
have  been  placed  there  and  msted  out. 

"In  the  fourth  mound  the  cobble  stones  were  placed  over 
burnings  and  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  suiface,  and  cov- 
ered with  creek  sand.  The  blue  clay  in  the  northern  mound 
must  have  been  brought  from  a  distance,  there  being  none  near 
like  it. 

"  About  three  feet  below  the  surrounding  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  near  the  bottom  of  the  large  mound,  the  workmen,  in  dig- 
ging the  pit  for  the  fly-wheel,  found  several  pieces  of  bones  and 
a  part  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  human  being  with  one  tooth  yet 
remaining  in  it.  All  the  bones  gave  evidence  of  great  age,  and 
were  in  small  pieces. 

"The  cobble-stone  layers  in  these  mounds  and  the  post  holes 
are  unusual  features.'  Could  the  latter  have  been  for  a  frame 
work,  from  which  to  suspend  victims  for  sacrifice? 

"Surrounding  this  entire  group  of  mounds  was  a  cobble-stone 
way  about  eight  feet  wide.  This  is  yet  plainly  to  be  seen  north 
of  the  railroad,  but  the  remainder  has  been  destroyed.  This 
oblong  circle  of  stone  must  have  been  one  hundred  yards  in  its 
north  and  south  diameter,  and  sixty-Bix  yards  east  and  west. 
Within  sight  of  this  group  of  mounds  were  originally  about  one 
dozen.  Many  of  these  hiave  been  destroyed.  The  digging  of 
the  pit  for  the  fly-wheel  revealed  the  lower  portion  of  this 
mound  better  than  examination  heretofore  made,  and  showed 
plainly  that  human  beings  had  been  buried  at  least  four  feet 
beneath  the  surrounding  surface  of  the  earth. 
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"During  the  excavating  process  the  place  was  visited  by  many 
citizens  and  gentlemen  from  a  distance,  and  much  interest  taken. 

"The  greater  portion  of  these  mounds  being  composed  of 
Band  and  loam,  may  ac<;ount  for  the  paucity  of  bonee  found  in 
them.  The  beet  preserved  skeletons  are  found  where  the  ground 
is  mostly  clay. 

"It  was  observed  by  the  early  settlers  that  the  Indians  buried 
their  dead  in  and  about  these  mounds;  but  these  burials  were 
thought  to  be  easily  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  Mound 
Buildei«. 

"In  1827,  while  digging  the  Ohio  canal,  a  small  mound  was 
dug  out  where  the  second  lock  now  stands.  Many  human  bones 
were  found  similar  to  those  in  the  group  above  mentioned. 

"Several  skeletons  were  found  buried  near  these  mounds, 
which  were,  no  doubt,  those  of  Indians,  the  bones  indicating  no 
great  age,  and  having  copper  instruments  buried  with  them. 
Near  one  was  found  two  copper  quivers  for  arrows,  and  a  large 
shell,  which  had  apparently  been  used  as  a  drinking  cup.  An- 
nother  small  skeleton  had  by  its  side  a  quiver  for  arrows  and  a 
copper  hatchet,  with  beads  and  other  trinkets.  These  Indians 
and  Mound  Builders  appeared  to  have  two  things  in  common: 
one  is  the  copper  implements,  and  the  other  the  sheets  of  mica. 
This  latter  is  found  in  their  mounds  and  mixed  with  their 
crockery.  The  small  Indian  skeleton  referred  to  above  was 
partly  covered  with  mica,  some  of  it  adhering  to  the  bones. 
AnotJier  skeleton  was  found  covered  with  large  sheets  of  mica; 
at  least  half  a  peck  of  mica,  with  the  bones,  were  brought  to 
town.  This,  at  the  time,  was  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  an 
Indian.  All  the  copper  yet  found  in  the  mounds  in  this  region 
has  been  native,  un smelted. 

"According  to  some  antiquarians  these  mounds  would  be  called 
sacrificial  or  altar  mounds,  but  the  truth  is  that  most,  if  not  all, 
in  this  vicinity,  are  of  a  similar  character,  and  might,  with  the 
same  propriety,  be  called  sacrificial,  for,  d&  a  general  thing,  a 
skeleton,  or  sometimes  two  or  three,  side  by  side,  are  found,  cov- 
ered with  earth,  then  evidence  of  fire,  then  another  skeleton 
covered  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on;  but  these  skeletons  and 
evidences  of  fire  do  not  extend  regularly  over  the  mound.  Some- 
times a  skeleton  and  a  burning  will  be  found  only  on  one  side, 
and  then  again  on  the  other,  at  a  different  elevation ;  but  almost 
always  in  every  mound  is  found  one  grand  burning  extending 
all  over  the  mound,  as  if  there  had  been  a  grand  ceremony  for 
the  benefit  of  all  those  buried  beneath.  In  the  large  mound 
above  mentioned  there  were  two  of  these  general  burnings. 
Sometimes  human  bones  are  found  with  the  marks  of  fire, 
indicating  the  probability  of  haman  sacrifice," 
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ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  MISSOURI  BLUFFS. 

Bmu)  b«for«  ths  AoAdamr  of  Boieno«,  Dei  Molne*,  Iowa. 
BY  8.  V.  rBOL'DFIT. 

Southwestern  Iowa  has  received  but  little  attention  from 
resident  archaeologists;  and  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  no  sys- 
tematic investigation  of  its  antiquities  has  ever  been  made.  The 
field  presents  many  attractions,  and  will,  I  believe,  yield  a  valu- 
able retnm  for  exploration. 

The  Miesonri  Bluffs,  which  skirt  the  old  flood  plain  of  the  river 
on  either  side,  enclose  a  valley  varying  in  width  from  six  to  ten 
miles.  Bising  above  the  valley  at  times  to  a  bight  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  and  running  back  in  forms  quaint  and 
fanciful,  full  of  sndden  turns  and  surprises,  stand  the  long 
chain  of  hills  called  "The  Bluffs." 

Here  the  prehistoric  man  reared  his  monads  and  made  his 
home. 

The  Missouri  Bottom  was  then  a  series  of  lakes,  ponds,  and 
sloughs.  From  his  home  on  the  hilltop,  the  ancient  dweller  in 
the  land  could  see  many  miles  up  and  down  the  valley,  and  far 
across  the  marshy  plain  where  lay  the  Nebraska  shore.  Fish 
and  aquatic  fowl  were  in  abundance  at  his  very  door,  and  if  he 
cared  to  cultivate  the  soil  there  was  none  more  fertile  than  his 
in  all  the  world. 

The  composition  of  the  bluffs,  known  generally  as  "Blnff  De- 
posit" or  I-oess,"  possesses  to  a  wonderful  degree  the  power  to 
resist  the  efFects  of  the  weather.  A  perpendicnlar  exposure 
will  stand  for  years  unchanged  by  rains  and  frosts.  This  is  an 
important  fact  to  keep  in  mind,  when  the  age  of  earthworks 
composed  of  this  material  is  under  consideration. 

For  the  greater  part,  the  fonner  occupants  of  this  portion  of 
the  State  selected  their  places  of  abode  on  the  line  of  hills  that 
face  the  river. 

Bunning  along  the  western  crest  of  the  blufFe,  and  at  all 
times  adhering  to  the  main  line,  is  an  ancient  "trail."  I  have 
verified  this  at  many  points,  following  the  trail  sometimes  for 
several  miles.  In  places  it  is  marked  as  a  pathway,  in  depth 
from  one  to  two  and  three  feet.  In  others  it  is  worn  by  the 
water  into  deep  hollows  and  gulches,  but  it  always  preserves  the 
eame  direction. 

It  is  true  that  many  "finds"  indicate  that  this  region  was 
peopled  at  an  age  when  the  bluffs  were  in  the  process  of  forma- 
tion, but  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line  of  demarkation 
between  the  ancient  and  the  very  ancient,  when  both  periods 
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are  comparatively  unknown,  has  led  me  to  call  attention  at  the 
outset  to  this  old  roadway  over  the  hiUe. 

In  general  terms,  there  are  but  two  forms  of  earthworks  com- 
mon to  Southwestern  Iowa,  the  mound  and  the  "lodge."  The 
former,  a  simple,  conical  pile  of  earth,  varying  in  hight  from 
two  feet  to  fifteen,  and  in  breadth,  from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
feet  or  more.  "Lodge"  is  a  term  I  have  used  for  a  form  of  earth- 
work that  is  more  frequently  met  with  by  the  explorer  than  the 
mound.  A  circular  excavation  was  made,  in  width,  from 
twenty  to  sixty  feet,  the  soil  as  removed  being  piled  up  around 
the  outer  edge  of  the  circle,  until  the  wall  thns  formed,  measur- 
ing from  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  mast  have  been  eight  or  ten  feet 
in  hight.  The  basis  of  this  estimate  will  be  seen  hereafter.  At 
the  present  day,  the  lodge  shows  a  slight  elevation  at  the  outer 
edge,  above  the  surrounding  surface,  and  the  average  depth  is 
perhaps  four  feet. 

That  these  lodges  are  very  ancient  is  evidenced  by  many 
things.  If  it  is  a  conceded  fact,  that  the  Red  Man  was  not  a 
Mound  Builder,  then  it  must  be  admitted  also,  that  the  lodges 
were  not  the  work  of  the  Indian.  I  have  yet  to  find  a  mound 
unaccompanied  by  lodges.  That  mounds  should  occasionally  he 
found  in  the  near  vicmity  of  lodges  would  prove  nothing,  per- 
haps, more  than  that  the  location  had  been  thought  desirable  by 
people  of  different  habits,  living  at  periods  far  apart.  But  that 
mounds  should  never  be  found  without  the  lodges  would  prove 
that  they  were  the  work  of  one  people. 

In  some  instances  trees  of  considerable  size  have  formerly 
grown  inside  of  the  lodge,  the  stumps  of  which  give  evidence 
that  carry  the  history  of  the  lodge  back  at  least  two  hundred 
years. 

Exploration  of  the  lodges  will  show  that  the  original  floor  lias 
been  covered  by  an  accumulation  of  soil,  from  a  foot  and  a  half 
to  four  feet  in  depth.  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
earth  that  would  wash  down  from  the  inside  of  the  walls  sur- 
rounding the  lodge ;  also  the  effect  of  dust  storms.  But  when 
the  depth  of  soil  overlying  the  inside  of  the  lodge  is  but  little 
greater  than  that  just  outside  of  the  lodge,  and  the  average  in 
a  large  number  obtained,  a  fair  basis  for  estimate  is  given. 

At  present  writing  I  have  made  but  a  partial  exploration  of 
this  county,  Milb,  but  I  have  located  during  the  past  year  the 
situation  of  forty-five  lodges,  and  there  are  doubtless  many  more 
that  will  be  yet  found. 

Lodges  are  usually  found  scattered  along  on  a  "divide"  fol- 
lowing the  windings  of  the  hills,  and  at  times  running  down  the 
final  slope  into  the  valley,  but  in  the  latter  instance,  a  southern 
exposure  is  always  selected. 
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A  single  lodge  is  the  exception — a  group  the  mie. 

One  mile  west  of  Glenwood  there  is  a  series  of  lodges,  seven 
in  number,  arranged  on  a  crescent-shaped  "divide"  extending  for 
a  distance  of  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  Near  the  center  of 
the  line  is  a  mound  ten  feet  in  hight  and  seventy  feet  in  its 
greatest  length.  This  cluster  of  earthworks  I  shall  call  the 
"Tipton  Village,"  it  being  located  partly  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  T. 
D.  Tipton, 

North  of  Glenwood  twelve  miles,  on  the  edge  of  the  Missouri 
BlntFs,  and  facing  the  bottom,  is  a  cluster  of  lodges  known  as  the 
"AlUs  Village." 

On  the  Fair  Ground  just  south  of  Glenwood,  is  another  group, 
also  one  within  the  city  limits. 

North  of  Glenwood  five  miles,  on  the  Glenwood  and  St. 
Ifarj-'s  road,  is  a  mound  with  several  lodges. 

Four  miles  north  of  Pacific  city  is  a  very  large  mound  and 
one  lodge. 

Seven  miles  northwest  of  Glenwood,  at  the  head  of  "Indian 
Hollow,"  there  is  a  group  of  earthworks,  one  lodge  and  three 
small  mounds. 

East  of  Glenwood  eight  miles,  on  Silver  Creek,  are  several 
mounds,  but  they  seem  to  differ  materially  in  construction  from 
those  of  the  Bluffs,  as  will  be  seen  from  notes  of  exploration 
made. 

Mr.  Seth  Dean,  county  surveyor,  being  equally  interested 
with  me  in  preserving  a  record  of  our  investigations,  is  locating 
accurately  upon  a  map  of  the  county  the  situations  of  all  earth- 
works found  by  us.  When  we  have  completed  our  work  we 
will  be  in  possession  of  the  facte  necessary  to  a  study  of  the  sys- 
tem adopted  by  the  Unknown  in  the  location  of  their  habita- 
tions and  other  earthworks.  With  the  same  object  in  view  we 
are  making  topographical  sketches  of  many  of  the  mounds  and 
their  surroundings. 

We  have  explored  several  lodges  aud  mounds,  and  in  no 
instance  has  our  labor  been  unrewarded.  At  present,  however, 
our  work  is  so  incomplete  that  it  only  hints  at  the  results  we 
hope  to  see. 

Leaving  the  study  of  these  lodges,  which  carry  with  them  the 
fascination  of  a  new  discovery,  I  will  pass  to  an  examination  of 
other  earthworks,  that  yet  remain  to  testify  of  the  habits  and  life 
of  the  people  who  left  these  well-nigh  imperishable  monu- 
ments of  their  existence.  In  November  of  1879,  Mr.  Dean  and 
myself  opened  the  mound  heretofore  described  in  connection 
with  the  "Tipton  Village."  This  mound  had  been  disturbed 
before  we  made  our  exploration ;  but  by  means  of  careful  in- 
quiry among  parties  that  witnessed  the  former  opening,  together 
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with  what  we  found  oiireelves,  we  have  been  able  to  aecert&in  to 
onr  satiBfaction  the  construction  of  the  mound.  We  sunk  a  shaft 
four  feet  wide,  by  seven  in  length  and  nine  in  depth,  as  near  the 
center  of  the  mound  as  possible.  Eight  feet  below  the  surface 
we  fonnd  a  layer  of  rough  limestone,  overlying  which  was  a  very 
thin  layer  of  fine  ashes.  In  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  at  correspond- 
ing heights,  were  other  stones  of  similar  character  to  those  at  the 
bottom.  The  stone  was  filled  with  the  minute  fossil,  Fusulina 
Cylindrica.  The  nearest  natural  espoenre  of  limestone  contain- 
ing this  shell  is  at  Plattamonth,  Neb.,  about  eight  miles  distant 
from  the  mound.  Formed  explorations  of  the  mound  resulted 
in  finding  several  skeletons,  bnried  at  a  depth  of  about  five  feet, 
and  under  a  course  of  stone.  We  could  not  learn  whether  the 
bodies  were  buried  at  full  length  or  otherwise. 

The  mound  was  made  of  the  soil  surrounding,  and  is  remark- 
ably free  from  flint  chips  and  charcoal,  whicJi  might  indicate 
that  it  was  not  long  in  building.  It  was  built  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  after  laying  down  a  course  of  stone,  and  when 
raised  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  another  layer  of  stone  was  ^read 
over  the  mound  and  covered  with  four  feet  of  earth.  Stand- 
ing back  from  the  outer  line  of  bluffs,  perhaps  a  half-mile,  and 
upon  one  of  the  highest  natnral  elevations  within  the  county, 
this  mound  occupies  a  singularly  commanding  situation.  Every 
lodge  composing  the  group  is  within  view.  To  the  north, 
BouUi  and  west  lies  the  Missouri  bottom  and  the  Nebraska  shore. 
Every  ravine  and  approach  to  the  village  would  be  under  the 
eye  of  the  watcher  on  the  mound.  So  bold  and  full  is  the  view, 
that  the  conclusion  is  irresietible  that  its  builders  designed  it  for 
other  use  tlian  merely  to  mark  the  burial  place  of  their  dead; 
and  its  central  location  in  the  group  of  lodges,  that  it  was  the 
joint  work  of  the  community,  and  a  point  of  common  interest. 
We  partially  explored  two  lodges  of  this  gronp,  cutting  trenches 
from  the  inside  of  the  circle  across  the  center,  and  to  a  distance 
of  six  feet  outside  of  the  lodge.  In  one  we  found  the  black  soil 
lying  three  and  a  half  feet  deep  over  the  old  floor  of  the  lodge, 
and  in  the  other  two  feet.  At  the  bottom  of  the  lodges  were 
broken  pottery,  charcoal,  a  few  bits  of  flint,  bnrnt  earth  and 
ashes.  Where  the  trench  crossed  the  center  of  the  lodge  last 
opened,  we  found  a  conical  heap  of  burnt  earth,  upon  which  was 
sitting  a  large  vessel  of  pottery.  The  thrust  of  the  spade  that 
revealed  the  vessel  destroyed  it  completely.  Here  then  was  the 
flre-place,  about  which  once  had  gathered  a  home  circle  at  the 
close  of  the  day's  toil ;  for  these  people  were  no  idlers,  as  the 
great  mound  in  the  center  of  their  village  well  attests.  But  the 
watcher  at  the  mound  slept,  and  the  enemy  came  upon  the  town 
unawares.     The  vessel  over  the  fire  tells  a  story  of  surprise — of 
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a  sndden  flight — or  perhaps  more  sudden  death  to  the  dwellers 
within  the  lodge. 

Three  miles  north  of  Pacific  City,  and  four  miles  northwest  of 
the  Tipton  mound,  and  a  short  distance  hack  from  the  outer  line 
of  bluffs,  on  the  summit  of  a  high  ridge,  which  here  takes  the 
form  of  a  "divide,"  stands  the  largest  mound  that  it  has  been  my 
fortune  to  find.  It  is  fully  fifteen  feet  in  bight,  seventy  in 
■width  and  one  hundred  feet  in  length.  Mr.  W.  L.  Bass,  of  Ran- 
dolph, la.,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Lufkin,  of  Glenwood,  together  with 
myself,  made  a  slight  examination  of.  this  monnd.  We  dug  a 
square  pit,  at  the  point  determined  as  the  center,  six  by  eight 
feet  square,  and  twelve  feet  in  depth.  The  mound  was  built  of 
surface  soil,  the  same  color  of  earUi  being  found  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  At  intervals,  scattered  through  the 
monnd,  were  small  chips  of  flint,  pieces  of  charcoal  and  ashes. 
The  earth  composing  the  body  of  the  mound  was  excessively 
hard,  so  that  a  mattock  was  necessary  in  digging;  it  was  like 
digging  ill  a  well-traveled  road,  and  this  compactness  of  the 
earth  was  uniform.  The  mound  is  covered  with  small  trees  and 
undergrowth,  which,  added  to  the  hardness  of  the  soil,  made  the 
excavation  slow  work.  At  the  depth  of  twelve  feet  we  sunk  a 
smaller  shaft  three  feet.  The  exploration  was  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, for  want  of  time  to  properly  examine  so  largo  a  mound; 
but  I  intend  to  cat  a  trench  through  this  mound  next  summer, 
and  deepen  the  main  shaft  at  least  four  feet.  About  one  bun- 
dred  yards  southwest  of  the  mound  is  a  large  lodge,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  other  earthworks  may  yet  be  found  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.  This  mound  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the 
Missouri  bottom  and  the  surrounding  countrj-,  the  location  being 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Tipton  mound.  The  mounds  at 
the  head  of  Indian  Hollow,  three  in  number,  are  small  when 
compared  with  those  before  described.  There  is  one  lodge  with 
the  mounds.  The  situation  is  at  the  head  of  a  precipitous  defile, 
mnning  back  from  the  western  face  of  the  blufEs.  The  same 
commanding  prospect  is  here  again  noticeable.  This  group  of 
earthworks  is  four  miles  directly  north  of  the  large  mound.  I 
anticipate  a  grand  treat  at  the  "spring  opening"  of  these  mounds, 
which  is  now  in  contemplation.  From  what  I  have  observed  in 
the  blufFs  on  the  Iowa  side  of  the  river,  and  have  been  informed 
in  respect  to  those  of  Nebraska,  I  feel  justified  in  concluding 
that  the  location  of  earthworks  among  the  bluffs  was  in  accord- 
ance with  a  widely  known  and  carefully  devised  plan,  and  will 
call  attention  to  the  following  reasons  for  that  conclusion: 

First.  The  association  of  mounds  and  lodges  which  has  been 
ehown  to  exist. 
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Second.  The  selection  of  Bitee  for  mounds  at  such  points  as 
give  the  best  possible  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Third.  The  location  of  the  moiinds  with  reference  to  a  pos- 
sible system  of  signal  stations.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  such  a 
eyetem  can  be  shown,  but  that  some  evidence  of  such  fact  ap- 
pears. Before  reaching  a  conclusion  on  this  point,  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  blnffB  on  both  sides  oif  the  river  will  be  uecea- 
sary,  together  with  a  general  study  of  the  topography  of  the 
country,  and  comparison  of  the  relative  highte  and  distances  be- 
tween the  various  mounds  composing  the  system. 

Fourth.  The  mounds  are  not  built  on  the  outer  line  of  the 
bluffs,  bu£  a  short  distance  back  of  the  same,  and  on  "divides." 
The  outer  line  is  much  broken,  and  as  irregular  in  its  form  as  the 
drifts  of  snow  piled  up  by  a  winter's  storm ;  and  mounds  built 
here  would  be  comparatively  inaccessible.  But  a  short  distance 
back  of  the  outer  line,  the  bluffs,  while  still  maintaining  a  hight 
equal  to,  and  in  some  instances  greater  than,  those  immediately 
adjoining  the  plain,  take  the  form  of  "divides,"  And  here  the 
mounds  are  located,  as  if  upon  nature's  highway  over  the  rugged 
hills.  So  I  am  convinced  that  the  people  who  built  the  mounds 
lived  in  the  lodges;  that  they  maintained  a  system  of  communi- 
cation between  the  various  communities ;  that  if  not  of  the  same 
family,  their  habits  of  life  were  similar,  and  their  interests  were 
in  common. 

Some  slight  investigation  of  the  Silver  Creek  mounds  has  been 
made,  bnt  of  so  superficial  a  character  that  I  do  not  feel  compe- 
tent to  express  an  opinion  as  to  their  place  among  earthworks. 
One  mound  was  opened  at  the  center  by  a  pit  seven  feet  in 
depth.  We  found  great  quantities  of  red  burnt  earth  scattered 
through  the  mound,  with  here  and  there  an  occasional  lump  of 
black  earth,  that  also  seemed  to  have  been  subjected  to  heat; 
this,  with  a  few  fragments  of  charcoal,  comprised  the  contents 
of  the  mound.  The  Silver  Creek  mounds  are  but  slight  eleva- 
tions, and  might  easily  be  passed  without  notice.  The  situation  is  a 
high  ridge  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  creek,  near  "Lewis  Mill," 
overlooking  Silver  Creek  Valley,  I  have  not  found  any  pottery 
or  flint  chips  in  the  vicinity  of  these  mounds,  and  lodges  do 
not  accompany  them.  Quite  a  number  of  Indian  graves  are 
found  scattered  over  the  hills  close  by,  and  "corn-pits"  were 
formerly  found  here  by  the  early  settlers.  All  of  which  tends 
to  mark  the  location  of  an  Indian  village;  still,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  mounds  have  no  connection  with  the  other  remains, 
and  I  prefer  to  consider  the  matter  unsettled,  until  such  thne  as 
a  careful  exploration  may  be  made  of  the  mounds  and  their  sur- 
roundings. 
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One  by  one  the  blufe  of  Weatem  Towa  are  giving  up  the  im- 
priBoned  fragmente  of  history  they  have  so  long  guarded.  As 
the  hand  of  civilization  levels  the  mighty  hills,  it  brings  to  light 
here  and  there  a  stray  bit  of  former  life.  A  life  that  has  left 
no  trace,  except  in  the  monuds  that  dot  the  landscape,  and  the 
scraps  of  flint  and  pottery  that  mark  the  ancient  dwelling  place. 
Scarcely  is  there  an  excavation  of  any  importance  maiae,  that 
does  not  result  in  some  find  that  teatifiee  of  man's  presence  amid 
scenes  that  transpired  when  the  bluffs  were  the  shifting  shores 
of  an  inland  sea. 

The  grooved  and  ungrooved  celt,  in  all  its  diversity  of  form, 
size  and  material,  is  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mounds 
and  lodges  by  the  explorer,  and  tum&d  up  by  the  plow  in  cul- 
tivated Helde. 

A  "turtle  back"  celt  was  fonad  in  the  Fair  Ground  lodges, 
near  Q-lenwood.  Mr.  Dean  has  in  his  collection  a  similar  im- 
plement, found  on  the  bluffs  five  miles  north  of  Pacific  City. 
Both  of  these  implements  are  very  old,  as  evidenced  by  the 
weather  marks  they  bear.  A  large  grooved  celt  of  nniqne  form 
has  been  found  in  Taylor  county,  Iowa,  and  others  also  were 
found  near  Glenwood.  Arrow-heads,  scrapers  and  knives  of  flint 
are  frequently  found  about  the  lodges  and  elsewhere. 

I  have  also  a  part  of  a  rough  sandstone  implement  from  the 
"Allie"  lodges.  It  is  evidently  broken  at  about  the  middle. 
When  this  was  complete,  I  think  it  formed  one-half  of  a  pair  of 
"slick  stones,"  which  were  used  by  placing  the  flat  sides  together 
and  grasping  the  pair  in  one  hand,  enclosing  inside  the  pair  the 
abaft  of  an  arrow,  which  being  rapidly  drawn  back  and  forth, 
was  soon  reduced  to  a  uniform  size  and  polish.  I  am  confirmed 
in  this  opinion  by  a  specimen  in  the  collection  at  the  State  ITni- 
vereity  of  Lincobi,  Neb.,  which  is  a  perfect  half  of  such  a  pair 
of  slick  stones,  and  of  the  same  material. 

The  pottery  of  this  section  is  abundant,  though  in  a  very  fr^- 
mentary  condition,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  lodges. 
It  is  of  a  rude  type,  made  of  clay,  and  tempered  with  pounded 
atone,  and  sun-dried.  Oonsiderahle  attention  was  given  to  the 
ornamentation  of  their  pottery;  curved  lines,  indentations  and 
checker-work  cover  nearly  one-half  the  fn^ments  found.  Other 
fragments  have  "cob  marks"  on  the  enter  surface,  and  some  show 
what  may  be  the  marks  of  wicker-work,  once  forming  the  model 
inside  of  which  the  vessel  was  made.  Where  "cob  marked,"  or 
with  mar^  of  wicker-work,  no  attempt  at  ornamentation  seems 
to  have  been  made,  except  occasional  indentations  about  the 
upper  edge  of  the  vessel. 

The  Fair  Ground  lodges  are  situated  a  short  distance  north  of 
Keg  Creek,  and  west  of  a  small  stream  that  here  empties  into  the 
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creek.  On  the  west  bank  of  this  little  stream  I  found  a  place 
where  pottery  had  beea  made.  There  was  a  great  quantity  of 
pottery  in  fragmentB,  and  amonget  it  pieces  of  stone,  which  when 
compared,  under  a  glass,  with  £e  pulverized  Btone  UBed  in  tem- 
pering the  pottery,  proved  to  be  the  same. 

I  found  this  summer,  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs,  one  mile  above 
the  mouth  of  Indian  Hollow,  in  this  county,  a  small  flint  scraper, 
the  tip  of  the  implement  was  just  visible  in  "the  face  of  a  per- 
pendicular exposure,  and  below  the  surface  six  feet.  It  was 
undoubtedly  a  worked  flint  implement. 

The  contour  of  the  bluff  was  such  that  no  theory  involving  a 
recent  change  in  its  topography  could  be  entertained.  From 
the  crest  of  the  bluff  down  to  the  i^)per  edge  of  the  exposure, 
was  a  gradual  slope,  the  inclination  of  which  was  not  over  thir^ 
degrees.  Above  the  exposure,  covering  the  sides  of  the  bluff, 
were  growing  trees. 

If  this  scraper  was  covered  by  a  "landaide,"  every  evidence 
of  such  fact  had  been  obliterated.  When  we  remember  how 
slowly  changes  are  effected  in  the  hills  built  of  the  bluff  deposit, 
the  date  of  its  burial  is  sufficiently  distant  to  startle  the  student 
of  antiquity. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  these  scrapers  are  common  to  this 
.  vicinity ;  and  they  are  frequently  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
lodges  and  turned  up  by  the  plow  in  cultivated  fields,  all  of 
which  lends  a  delichtrul  confusion  of  dates,  or  possible  dates,  to 
the  existence  of  uie  people  who  manufactured  this  style  of 
implement.  The  one  referred  to  is  a  beautiful  pink  and  white 
flint.  The  lines  of  fracture  are  well  worn  away,  either  by  use 
or  weather. 

Dr.  Stillman,  of  Council  Bluffs,  has  in  his  possession  two 
grooved  axes,  one  of  which  was  taken  out  of  the  bluff  deposit 
eight  feet  below  the  surface,  and  one  twelve  feet ;  both  of  wnich 
were  found  near  Council  Bluffs. 

In  these  instances,  the  implements  found  were  not  accom- 
panied by  other  relics,  nor  was  there  any  evidence  that  the  soil 
had  ever  been  disturbed  since  the  original  deposit. 

In  1876,  at  the  railroad  cut  on  the  C.,  B.  &  Q.  line,  two  miles 
south  of  Glenwood,  there  was  found  the  greater  portion  of  a 
skeleton  of  the  American  Mammoth — }£.  Americanus.  The 
bones  were  found  in  the  outer  line  of  blufEs  and  about  twelve 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  Loess.  They 
were  exhumed  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Todd,  of  Tabor  College,  and  are 
now  in  the  collection  belonging  to  that  institution. 

At  Malvern,  nine  miles  east  of  Gllenwood,  and  fifteen  miles 
east  of  the  Miesouti  Kiver,  remains  of  the  mamnwth  have  also 
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been  found.  In  this  inBtance,  as  in  the  former,  the  bones  were 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  Loess. 

In  the  Slimmer  of  1879,  Dr.  Stillmau  made  a  very  interesting 
diseovery,  at  a  point  one  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Council  BlufEs, 
on  the  Uynater  Springs  road,  where  a  "cut"  had  been  made  for 
thepaasage  of  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs. 

His  attention  w^s  attracted  by  ashes  on  the  face  of  the  ex- 
posure, and  after  a  slight  examination,  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
plaice  deserved  a  thorough  exploration. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Jacquemin,  of  Council 
Bluffs,  he  opened  the  face  of  the  bluff  and  found  what  might 
well  be  called* a  "kitchen  heap."  The  opening  made  was  not 
over  three  feet  across,  and  extended  into  the  blnS  about  four 
feet,  and  was  five  feet  below  the  upper  surface  of  the  soiL  In 
this  small  excavation  they  found  a  large  fragment  of  an  elk's 
antler;  a  shoulder  blade,  fashioned  into  a  rude  implement, 
showing  marks  of  work  and  considerable  use;  fragments  of 
bone;  a  pipe;  a  piece  of  deer's  antler  four  and  a  half  inches  in 
length,  polished  at  one  end,  as  though  used  for  rubbing;  several 
flint  Bcrapere ;  fragments  of  pottery ;  a  charred  corn  cob ;  several 
lai^  muscle  shells;  a  large  quantity  of  fish  bones;  several  large 
vertebral  joints;  small  boulders,  showing  marks  of  fire;  a  stone 
"paint"  pot,  or  mortar.  This  last  was  a  rough,  red  quartzite, 
with  a  hollow  in  one  side,  in  which  was  still  remaining  particles 
and  marks  of  the  ptunt  when  fonnd. 

The  location  oi  this  find  should  not  be  passed  without  con- 
sideration. It  was  situated  on  the  western  face  of  the  bluff, 
about  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Missouri  bottom,  and  but 
a  short  distance  from  a  lake  that  touches  the  foot  of  the  bluffs, 
just  north  of  this  point.  Above  the  "find"  the  bluff  rises  to  a 
bight  of  one  huudi^  and  fifty  feet,  with  a  gradual  slope  to  the 
crest.  Just  back  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  face  of  the  exposure, 
there  is  a  slight  depression  in  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which 
may  mark  the  location  of  a  lodge,  but  do  investigation  has  yet 
been  made. 

South  of  this  point,  toward  the  city,  perhaps  a  half  mile, 
there  is  an  exposure,  caused  by  cutting  down  the  bluff  for  a 
brick-yard.  The  location  is  at  the  mouth  of  a  hollow  or  wide 
ravine,  which  extends  back  into  the  hills  for  some  distance. 
Here  are  found,  under  the  bluff  deposit  from  six  to  eight  feet, 
ash  heaps  of  considerable  size,  which  abound  in  relics  of  bones, 
muscle  shells  and  pottery. 

I  have  already  sent  the  Academy  a  photograph  of  a  vessel  of 
pottery  now  in  my  collection.  The  place  where  this  was 
foond  gives  the  specimen  a  peculiar  value.  A  low  hill  one  mile 
east  of  Glenwood,  was  cut  down  at  one  side  in  grading  a  road, 
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and  here  the  veseel  waa  found,  under  six  feet  of  undisturbed 
bluff  deposit.  While  no  other  relics  were  found  by  the  wort- 
men,  I  have  since  taken  out  of  the  exposure  pieces  of  burnt  clay 
and  small  bits  of  pottery.  There  are  no  earthworks  near  this 
find,  and  I  have  been  much  puzzled  to  account  for  the  placing 
of  these  relics. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  tried  to  present  in  a  group  some  of 
tiie  revelations  made  in  exploring  the  body  of  the  bluffs.  Each 
of  these  finds  were  accidental  burials,  but  they  form  one  of  the 
links  in  a  long  chain  of  evidence,  that  connects  the  known  with 
the  unknown.  In  this  way  we  have  preserved  for  us  a  few  facts 
concerning  a  life  that  reaches  far  back  into  the  niisty  regions  of 
conjecture. 

cbBTwoop,  lovK,  Deo.  ST,  leeo. 


PREHISTORIC  MAN  IN  EUROPE—A  SUMMARY. 


At  the  close  of  the  Tertiary  Age,  which  ends  the  long  series 
of  geological  epochs  previous  to  tie  Quartemary,  the  landscape 
of  Europe  had,  in  the  main,'  assumed  its  modem  appearance. 
The  middle  era  of  this  age — ^the  Miocene — was  characterized 
by  tropical  plants,  a  varied  and  imposing  fauna,  and  a  genial 
climate,  so  extended  as  to  nourish  forests  of  beeches,  maples, 
walnuts,  poplars  and  magnolias  in  Greenland  and  Spitsbergen, 
while  an  exotic  vegetation  hid  the  exuberant  valleys  of  England. 
For  some  time  during  the  succeeding  era,  the  Pliocene,  these 
equable  conditions  were  maintained,  but  a  constantly  lowering 
temperature  efEected  noticeable  changes  in  plant  and  animal 
life.  The  great  pachyderms  of  the  Miocene  disappeared,  and 
in  their  stead  the  Siberian  mammoth  and  hairy  rhinoceros 
roamed  over  the  snow-bound  continent.  The  redwood  and 
cinnamon  and  evergreen  oak,  alive  in  England  in  the  Miocene, , 
were  replaced  by  arctic  and  boreal  forms,  the  creeping  willow 
and  dwarf  birch.  As  the  Pliocene  passed  away,  the  cold  in- 
creased, mountain  chains  were  buried  beneath  seas  of  ice,  trains 
of  glaciers  invaded  and  furrowed  the  lowlands  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  and  a  universal  winter  of  the  severest  pgiditj  held 
life  dormant,  or  restricted  it  within  a  narrow  and  equatorial  belt. 
Moraines  of  immense  size  were  piled  up  in  hills  over  the  land, 
rocks  were  transported  miles  from  their  natural  home,  and  ice- 
bei^  surrounded  the  coasts  in  frigid  fleets.  A  great  subsidence 
accompanied  these  climatic  changes,  water  rolling  billows-high 
over  the  plains  of  Europe,  and  afterwards,  with  tne  slow  dawn 
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of  milder  coDditions,  a  protracted  emergence  followed,  memo- 
rialized now  by  inland  beaches  and  river  terraces.  In  this  re- 
elevation,  the  drainage  of  waters  from  melting  glaciers  and 
overflowing  rivers  sculptured  the  country  with  wide  and  diverg- 
ent channele,  rearranged  the  debris  in  hills  of  sand  and  gravel, 
and  mapped  the  surface  with  those  graceful  inequalities  which 
give  to  it  its  pictorial  value.  The  movement  continued  until 
areas  were  exposed  which  are  now  the  floors  of  oceans ;  England 
was  joined  to  Europe,  the  Germanic  flora  occupied  the  shallow 
beach  which  is  filled  with  the  North  Sea,  and  continental  ani- 
mals passed  unimpeded  into  the  British  Islands.  The  researches 
of  Forbes  would  prove  that  Spain  was  connected  with  the 
English  territory,  and  the  flora  of  the  latter  emigrated  south- 
ward, becoming  imprisoned  on  the  peninsula,  when,  by  a^econd 
subsidence,  these  hastily  formed  unions  were  dissolved.  Before 
such  a  separation  occurs,  Man  crosses  the  field  of  vision,  a  sen- 
tient, sensible  and  inventive  ci-eature. 

The  first  infallible  proofs  of  man's  presence  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  ascertained,  was  along  the 
banks  and  in  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Somme,  This  insignifi- 
cant river  has  become  famous,  through  the  multiplied  indica- 
tions it  offers  of  man's  activity  along  its  banks,  in  days  when 
the  mammoth,  the  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  and  later,  the  rein- 
deer, waded  in  its  swollen  waters.  A  narrow  and  shallow  river, 
it  rises  in  the  highlands  of  eastern  Picardie,  and  makes  its  way 
eastward  to  the  English  channel,  stealing  in  a  sinuous  thread 
between  low  levels  where  half  recovered  peat  lands  grow  verdant 
with  the  gardens  of  the  humble  peasantry.  Low-swelling  hills 
continue  their  undulations  along  its  course,  their  bases  passing 
beneath  the  morasses,  bogs,  or  flelds  which  form  the  narrow 
edging  of  the  river,  and  their  crests  crowned  by  isolated  groups  of 
trees,  or  a  neglected  quarry.  The  rounded  hills,  200  to  300  feet 
high,  belong  to  the  cretaceous  period,and  hold  in  their  depressions 
pockets  of  tertiary  formation,  while  alluvial  mould,  a  brick-red 
earth,  thinly  covers  their  scraped  summits.  Along  the  river,  never 
at  heights  over  100  feet,  stretched  up  beyond  the  limits  of  the  peat^ 
hogs,  swamps,  or  sandy  shores,  and  lying  upon  the  sloping  sides  of 
the  chalk  hills,  are  foimd  beds  of  gravel,  sand,  calcareous  mould 
and  marl,  overlain  by  a  crust  of  clay  or  rubble.  These  beds  repre- 
sent the  deifudation  of  the  tertiary  land,  which  has"  been  over- 
turned, undermined  and  reasaorted  by  the  floods,  of  the  river, 
when,  over  a  wider  basin,  its  margins  extended  up  the  hillsides. 
Where  terraces  or  steps  exist  they  indicate  successive  beaches, 
snccessive  recessions  of  the  river  in  its  shrinkage  to  narrower 
and  deeper  troughs.  They  are  witnesses  of  the  river's  ancient 
oscillations,  frequently  recording  alternate  invasions  of    the 
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ocean,  and  correBponding  recoverieB  from  its  encroachments,  aa 
marine  or  fluviatile  sheik  are  mingled  in  their  layers.  The 
order  of  events  in  the  river's  geological  history  was  something 
as  follows:  The  valley,  first  excavated  to  almost  its  present 
dimensions,  was  flooded  over  with  the  shifting  debris  from 
piles  of  gravel,  sand,  stones  and  earth,  already  accumulating 
along  its  banks.  The  stream  swung  right  and  left  iii  its  descent 
to  the  sea,  here  undermining  cliffs  of  gravel  and  rearranging 
their  prostrate  debris,  there  deserting  shallowing  basins,  in  wni&b 
collected  slow  accumulations  of  silt,  from  sta^ant  stretches, 
entombing  the  molluscous  fauna  in  its  muds,  or  the  unwary 
qoadrupedB  that  sought  the  borders  of  the  river.  The  ocean 
would  at  times  force  its  tides  np  the  stream,  and  wide-spread 
deltas  would  form  at  the  entrance  of  every  little  tributary,  while 
marine  deposits  would  mingle  salt-water  shells  with  the  fresh- 
water shells  that  preceded  it.  By  the  slow  shrinkage  of  the 
river  and  a  less  rapid  current  at  the  inland  eetuaries,  beds  of 
fine  loam  and  mud  would  settle  over  the  primitive  deposit  and 
form  a  secondary  stratum  of  great  local  diversity,  while  over 
that  the  last  surface  was  formed  from  land  floods,  a  thin  and 
variable  skim  of  top  soil.  The  heaps  of  gravel  disappear  in 
places,  and  are  seldom  found  toward  the  sea-coast.  The  river 
here  widens  to  its  mouth,  the  laud  grows  level,  and  the  rounded 
hills  sink  to  the  low  and  retreating  shores.  Id  various  spots 
removed  from  the  river,  deep  and  extensive  pockets  of  sand  and 
rolled  flint,  as  at  St.  Acheul,  occur  where  large  quarries  are 
excavated  in  the  drift.  Where  these  are  found,  they  mark  the 
past  flood  limits  of  the  Somme.  When  swollen,  it  reached  np 
the  arras  of  valleys,  and  a  network  of  rivers,  converging  towards 
this  larger  stream,  encircled  the  abraded  hill-tops.  The  last 
topographical  featnre  to  notice  in  such  a  brief  survey  of  the 
physical  characteristics  of  this  claaaic  spot,  is  the  peat  lands. 
Thick,  broad  morasses,  shaking  bogs  and  consolidated  peats  line 
the  river  for  miles,  reaching  up  beyond  Amiens,  and  stretching 
to  the  sea.  In  heavy  storms,  occasional  trunks  of  oaks,  hazel, 
fir,  and  walnut,  are  thrown  up  upon  the  beach,  enclosed  in  indu- 
rated peat,  as  if  the  peat  land  extended  beyond  the  present 
shore,  along  a  submarine  channel,  which  once,  upon  a  higher 
level,  conducted  the  Somme  to  a  more  westerly  delta.  This  peat 
is  thirty  feet  deep,  growing  by  scarcely  measurable  increments 
(according  to  Boucher  de  Perthes,  1.2  English  inches  in  100 
years),  along  the  saturated  lands  on  either  side,  fed  by  repeated 
overflows,  and  nourished  by  the  drainage  of  the  banks  beyond. 
In  this,  remains  of  living  mammalia,  works  of  art  of  the  Ko- 
man  period,  and,  far  down  towards  the  gravel  bed  underneath, 
polished  implements  are  found.     It  is  posterior  in  its  forma- 
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tion  to  the  gravel  beds  on  either  aide,  to  the  impIemeDta  they 
yield,  and  more  significantly,  to  that  primitive  life  whoee  mya- 
terioiie  age  and  origin  impart  to  the  river  a  weird  and  won- 
derful fascination. 

Boucher  de  Perthes,  though  preceded  in  obeervationa  by  Dr. 
Eavin  and  Dr.  Ficard,  firat  systematically  examined  the  gravels 
of  the  Somme  peat  lands  and  loam  beds,  and  unearthed  the 
remarkable  series  of  implements  which  fnmished  direct  evi- 
dence of  man's  contemporaneity  with  the  mammoth,  the  rhinoc- 
eros, the  cave  tiger,  the  cave  bear,  the  urus,  or  wild  cow,  and 
the  unconth  European  bison.  These  implements,  found  thirty 
or  forty  feet  beneath  the  surface,  are  rudely  chipped  from  flints, 
8Qch  as  occur  throughout  the  subadjacent  chalk.  In  most  in- 
stances  they  are  deftly  coated  with  a  white  patin,  a  scarcely 
perceptible  film,  where  the  soluble  silica  has  been  removed,  and 
the  finely  granulated  surface  dieperees,  the  light,  forming  a 
white  layer.  They  are  often  delicately  penetrated  by  dendritic 
markings,  so  as  to  dispel  all  doubts  as  to  their  authenticity.  The 
inventory  of  these  paleolithic  or  unpolished  flint  tools  would  be 
meager  in  variety  of  forms,  as  one  implement  doubtless  served 
their  simple  needs  in  different  capacities,  and  a  strong  hatchet 
or  adze  would  indifferently  discharge  the  duties  of  a  battle-axe, 
a  pick,  a  bludgeon,  an  excavator  or  a  hoe.  They  may  be  con- 
veniently classed,  aa:  First,  oval  flints,  2  to  9  in,  long,  chipped 
down  to  sharp  and  ragged  edge,  and  continuous  or  pointed, 
faced  on  both  sides,  and  known  aa  the  St.  Acheul  ax.  Second, 
pointed  and  heavy  implements,  6  to  8  in.  long,  with  a  rude  butt, 
which  may  have  been  seized  by  the  hand  or  fastened  by  thongs 
in  a  wooden  or  bone  handle.  Third,  rare  forms,  12  in.  long, 
3  in.  wide,  which  may  have  served  as  casge-tetes,  or  even  spades 
or  hoes,  for  rude  diggings.  Fourth,  scrapers,  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  hides,  or  for  cleaning  bones.  Fifth,  curious  pieces 
which  simulate  the  forms  of  animals,  men's  faces,  birds  and 
fishes,  and  over  which  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  has  expended  an 
elaborate  amount  of  eloquent  surmises,  hinting  at  their  mystical  ' 
office  in  religious  services,  or  more  oddly,  as  the  letters  of  a 
concrete  alphabet  or  language  (Antiquitos  Celtiques).  Siath, 
knives.     Seventh,  beads, 

These  flints  are  colored  according  to  the  nature  of  their  ma- 
trix. Ochreous  argillaeeous  gravels  produce  yellow  and  buff 
shades,  some  white,  with  crusts  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  with 
the  liutrous  patin  or  bluish  gray,  in  less  ferruginous  deposits, 
and  brown  in  others,  while  all  have  a  characteristic  gloss  and 
polish  not  seen  on  the  freshly  fractured  counterfeits. 

With  these  flints  are  found  bones  of  mammals.  These  are 
the  cave  bear,  ursus  spelwus,  cave  lion,  /elie  sjieltsa,  hycBna 
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apelwa,  the  mammoth,  elephaa  prvmigenis,  haiiy  rhinoceroB, 
rhinoceros  iiohorinua,  wild  horae,  equua  cabaUus,  the  uru8,  boa 
pri/mogeniue,  Irish  deer,  megaceraa  Hihemicug,  the  auroch, 
oison  E-uropeBiis,  and  the  reindeer,  cervua  tarandus.  The  cave 
bear  wae  a  powerful  and  tremendous  creature,  becoming  abund- 
aBt  in  central  Europe  at  the  commencement  of  the  quartemary. 
Although  regarded  aa  the  progenitor  of  the  brown  bear,  its 
remains  are  found  only  in  the  earliest  depoeits  of  that  period, 
and  asBociated  only  with  the  oldest  implements  wherever  it 
occurs  with  human  remains.  The  mammoth  had  an  extensiye 
range.  The  northern  islands  of  Siberia  seem  built  up  of  its 
crowded  bones,  while  its  traces  are  found  as  far  south  aa  Kome, 
in  Italy.  M.  Gaudry  has  shown  it  from  the  miocene  of  Attica, 
in  Greece,  and,  in  fa<:t,  it  belongs  to  the  tertiary  fauna  of  North- 
ern Asia.  The  hairy  rhinoceros,  with  two  or  three  allied  spe- 
cies, is  found  in  Siberia,  in  England,  and  Central  Europe,  but 
never  south  of  the  Alps  or  Appenines.  The  urus,  the  probable 
ancestor  of  the  wild  cattle  of  Cbillingham,  occurs  over  a  wide 
area,  and  comparatively  modem  references,  as  in  Ceesar,  and  the 
Kiebelungen  Lied,  prove  its  recent  existence.  The  anroch,  or 
European  bison,  still  maintains  an  artificially  prolonged  reign 
under  the  protection  of  the  Czar  of  Kussia.  It  occurs  exten- 
sively in  prehistoric;  remains,  and  Roman  historians  refer  to  its 
presence  amid  the  German  forests.  The  reindeer  was,  at  the 
time  under  discussion,  beginning  his  career.  It  multiplied,  and 
its  bones  are  so  prevalent  as  to  typify  one  division  of  the  paleo- 
lithic period.  With  the  recession  of  the  cold  zone,  it  followed 
the  retreating  ice  to  the  inhospitable  borders  of  the  pole. 

More  than  the  mention  of  the  other  mammaha  is  not  per- 
mitted in  our  short  compass,  with  an  exceptional  allusion  to  the 
musk-ox,  oviboB  maachatita.  This  singnlar  bovine  is  now  found 
only  in  the  most  northern  and  inhospitable  confines  of  ^tforth 
America,  wandering  in  herds  north  of  67°  N.  latitude,  and  west 
of  the  Melville  Isluids.  It  has  no  tail,  as  if  nature,  only  solic- 
itous to  bestow  that  appendage  where  and  when  useful,  recog- 
nizing its  lonely  habitat,  free  from  all  winged  torments,  abol- 
ished that  unserviceable  member.  Most  of  the  mammals  are 
extinct,  and  though  by  itself  the  disappearance  of  an  animal,  a 
frequent  occurrence  in  historic  periods,  and  of  very  common 
significance  in  local  records,  is  no  conclusive  evidence  of  an 
extravagant  antiquity.  The  absolute  annihilation  of  a  number, 
coupled  with  changed  climatic  conditions,  and  the  absence  of 
the  bivalve,  cyrena  Jluminalia,  from  the  present  marine  fauna 
of  that  continent,  are  substantial  proofs  of  man's  antiquity. 

Corroboration  of  these  discoveries  was  soon  followed  by  nota- 
ble explorations  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  and  through  the 
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river  gravels  of  England.  In  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  and  in 
the  adioiQin£;  basin  of  the  Oise,  in  river  gravel  answering  to 
that  01  the  Somme,  in  1S60— 62,  implements  were  found,  accom- 
panied by  bones  of  £".  primigeniua,  E.  antiguue,  rhinoceros 
tieAormvs,  hippopotamus  major,  and  ovibas  maschatiis.  In 
England,  through  the  vast  alluvial  deposit,  fifty  miles  long,  of 
the  valley  of  the  Thames,  iucontestahle  proofs  occur  of  man's 
presence  at  a  time  when  England  was  yet  united  to  Europe,  and 
the  savage  beasts  who  then  infested  the  forests  and  plains  of 
France,  also  moved  along  the  river  slopes  of  England ;  when  the 
Somme  may  have  completed  its  course  through  English  soil,  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight  had  not  yet  been  severed  from  its  parent  land. 
Flint  implements  have  been  found  in  the  gravelly  beds  capping 
the  cliffs  of  Kent  in  the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  near  Bedford,  where 
they  appear  distinctly  post-glacial,  in  Suffolk,  and  in  the  South 
of  Hampshire. 

That  man  existed  in  a  barbarous  and  absolutely  primitive 
condition  in  p<Mt-glacial  times,  when  an  extinct  and  an  anoma- 
lons  fauna,  fonned  from  southern  wanderers,  H.  major,  F.  sp»- 
laea,  &c.,  and  northern  immigrants,  £.  primigenius,  0.  mas- 
ehatus,  &c.,  poaseseed  the  land ;  when  England  was  a  part  of 
the  continent,  the  German  Ocean  dry  laud,  and  the  Thames  a 
tributary  of  the  Rhine,  seems  now  universally  conceded.  He 
was  a  hunter,  a  carnivore,  probably,  to  some  extent,  a  cannibal. 
He  was,  we  may  believe,  short,  robust,  wary,  cruel,  superstitious, 
and  troglodytal.  He  lived  in  caves;  they  a^orded  him  natural 
shelters  against  the  violence  of  storms  and  the  incursions  of 
enemies.  "We  know  little  or  nothing  of  his  anatomical  pecu- 
liarities. Human  remains  are  so  infrequent  as  to  be  treated 
with  judicious  caution,  and  authenticated  instances  are  not  nu- 
merous enough  to  permit  trustworthy  generalizations.  He 
seems  to  have  been  long-headed — dolichocephalic. 

Whether  we  may  claim  a  still  older  origin  for  man,  and  place 
him  amidst  the  inter-glacial  periods,  with  Skertchly  and  Geikie, 
or  even  remove  him,  by  innumerable  centuries,  to  the  miocene, 
as  French  writers  do,  are  doubtful,  strange  and  extraordinary 
Hurmises,  certainly  not  yet  accredited  by  conservative  authors, 
and  certainly  not  to  be  tolerated  until  plainly  proven. 

We  have  said  man  was,  in  this  age  troglodytal,  and  the  series 
of  discoveries  we  Bhall  rapidly  review  illustrates  its  application. 
In   the   Mountain   Limestone  (carboniferous)   region   of   Bel- 

g'um,  along  the  valley  of  the  Meuse,  of  the  Lesse  and  of  the 
Ussel,  in  similar  tracts  of  Southern  France  in  cretaceous  beds, 
at  Gibraltar,  in  England,  Wales,  Sicily,  Africa  and  Italy,  sub- 
terranean chambers  are  found.  They  look  out  from  the  sides 
of  precipitous  clifFs,  occur  as  groups  oi  caves  and  sometimes  as 
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mere  rock-BhelterB.  Here  man  has  left  his  implements,  his 
bones  and  ornaments  and  the  remnants  of  his  savage  meals, 
and  they  prove  his  contemporaneity  with  the  huge  mammals  we 
have  noticed.  Dr.  Schmerling,  in  1833-4,  examined  over  40 
caves  near  Liege,  and  painfully  noted  each  curious  or  important 
find,  watching  with  an  unrewarded  zeal  each  separate  exhuma- 
tion, as  he  stood  in  these  bleak  and  unvisited  recesses,  his  feet 
in  chilling  puddles  of  mud,  and  his  head  wet  with  the  ceaselees 
drip  of  water  from  the  roofs.  His  invaluable  labors  embodied 
in  two  large  volumes,  demonstrated  the  coexistence  of  hnman 
bones  along  with  those  of  the  cave  bear,  hyena,  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  etc.,  and  where  bones  were  wanting,  worked  flints 
supply  their  place.  These  caves  in  many  instances  are  widened 
fissures,  expanding  into  huge  vault*,  into  which  from  surface 
cataclysms,  through  the  enfilading  seams,  crevices  and  rock 
chimneys,  debris  of  bones  have  been  confusedly  swept  and 
buried  intimately  together,  beneath  a  layer  of  stalagmite. 
The  bones  appeared  all  similarly  withered,  and  whether  hnman 
or  animal,  indicated  their  coeval  origin.  In  the  eavee  of  tiiis 
region  were  found  those  two  famous  skulls,  the  Engis  and 
Neanderthal,  the  latter  of  which,  from  its  degraded  type,  the 
thickening  superciliary  ridges,  retreating  forehead,  and  sloping 
occiput,  suggestively  strengthens  the  arguments  for  our  Simian 
ancestry,  while  the  former  presumably  of  equal  antiqnity  in  the 
much  quoted  words  of  Huxley,  "  might  have  belonged  to  a  phil- 
osopher or  might  have  contained  the  thoughtless  brains  of  a  sav- 
age." 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Vezere  River,  a  small  stream  in  South- 
em  France,  for  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  are  gathered 
together  a  wonderful  succeneion  of  stations  where  man  has  recor- 
ded a  distinct  advance  in  his  ability  to  manufacture  weapons,  in 
their  variety  and  their  artistic  value.  These  caves  are  in  many 
instances  only  rock  shelters  where  the  rock  has  been  excavated 
by  frost  and  fallen  away,  leaving  .hoods  and  projecting  covers. 
They  are  filled  with  traces  of  human  occupation.  Whether 
driven  thither  by  the  hostile  attacks  of  invading  tribes,  inclem- 
ency of  weather,  or  used  as  a  refuge  from  a  strong  and  inimica- 
ble  fauna,  they  were  habitually  inhabited  and  their  floors  are  now 
strewn  with  rejected  parts  of  wild  animals  they  pursued  in  the 
neighboring  plains.  Saws,  awls,  scrapers,  spear  heads,  harpoons, 
hammers,  knives  and  mortare,  are  found  mingled  with  the  bones 
of  living  and  extinct  mammals.  But  there  has  been  shown  by 
M.  Lartet,  Christy,  and  Paul  Broca,  a  remarkable  sequence  of  de- 
velopment connecting  these  various  caves,  and  associating  thom 
with  the  shifting  phases  of  the  transitional  ages  whiuh  bridged 
the  chasm  between  quartemarj"  and  modem  times.     The  first 
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in  timo,  used  as  a  house  for  an  early  colony  of  tbeee  men,  is  the 
Monatier  Cave.  Here  occur  the  Houstier  lance-heads  and  the 
broad-backed  choppers,  probably  used  to  split  marrow  bones 
whose  snccnlent  contents  savage  men  prize.  The  mammoth  was 
then  beginning  to  disappear.  Man  was  then  older  than  when 
he  ranged  along  the  valley  of  the  Somme.  Cro-Magnon  follows 
in  an  ascending  series  wiUi  more  varioos  instruments,  lees  bulky 
and  better  made.  The  reindeer  was  beginning  to  predominate 
amidst  the  fauna  as  the  mammoth  and  cave  lion  were  slowly  dis- 
appearing. Upper  Langerie  and  Gorge  d'Enf  er  succeed,  char- 
acterized by  the  exquisite  flint  weapons  known  as  Solatr^  lan- 
ces, and  the  uninterrupted  prevalence  of  the  reindeer.  Lastly, 
we  find  at  the  Lower  Langerie,  the  Eyzies,  and  the  Madelaine, 
proofs  of  invention,  manual  dexterity,  even  pictorial  tact  that 
crown  the  slow  stages  of  growth  noticed  in  the  other  caves. 
Here  occur  carved  and  inscribed  batons  made  from  reindeer 
bom,  and  showing  that  animal  in  combat,  in  flight,  or  so  ingeni- 
ously extended  aa  to  form  a  convenient  handle,  pieces  upon 
which  flab  and  stags  are  represented,  while  on  a  bit  of  the  mam- 
moth's tusk  is  found  a  serviceable  picture  of  that  strange  crea- 
ture. Sarbed  harpoons  and  arrows  made  from  reindeer  bom 
were  in  use,  with  finely  smoothed  needles,  spoons,  whistles,  and 
hunting  scorers.  No  polished  implements  occur  amongst  these 
caves,  and  the  dog,  another  characteristic  of  later  days,  was  not 
then  domesticated,  nor  the  sheep,  goat  or  pig.  The  mammoth 
was  disappearing  while  the  horse  and  reindeer  prevailed  in  in- 
creasing numbers.  These  prehistoric  hunters  were  a  tall  and 
vigorous  race,  somewhat  unusually  endowed,  occupying  their 
dens  all  the  year  round,  depending  on  the  chase  for  their  sub- 
sistence, free  from  the  disgusting  vice  of  cannibalism,  and  under 
the  ameliorating  influence  of  a  milder  climate  gradually  perfect- 
ing a  low  but  softened  barbarism.  Some  notion  of  their  removal 
in  time  is  gained,  when  we  learn  that  the  river  bed  of  the  Vezere 
has  been  elevated  ninety  feet  by  sediment  since  the  occupation 
of  the  Moustier  Cave,  and  that  that  elevation  muat  have  been 
completed  before  La  Madelaine  was  deserted.  The  cave  of 
Aurignac  in  Haute-Garonne,  any  detailed  account  of  which  is 
prohibited  by  the  necessai^  brevity  of  this  sketch,  may  have  be- 
longed to  this  era,  as  the  animal  bones  found  there  comprise  the 
species  exhumed  from  the  remains  along  the  Vezere,  though  the 
utterly  iipset  condition  of  its  contents  when  inspected  by  savants, 
notably  Lartet,  forbid  definite  conclusions.  If  Lartet's  surmises 
are  correct,  we  have,  in  this  celebrated  instance,  proof  of  a 
human  burial  attended  with  mortuary  rites,  and  may  also  infer 
that  flint  knives  with  fragments  of  meat  were  deposited  with 
the  dead  to  nourish  and  assist  them  in  the  land  of  spirits  whither 
they  had  gone. 
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The  caves  of  Brixham,  and  Kent's  Hole,  in  England,  in  Devon- 
shire, whoee  exploration  has  been  managed  hy  distinguished 
English  Archa&ologists,  have  yielded  rnde  stone  implements  en- 
closed in  stalagmite,  and  in  the  red  earth  beneath  this  flooring, 
bones  of  the  rhinoceros,  elephant,  deer,  bear,  ox,  horse,  and  teeth 
of  the  sabre-toothed  tiger  \Machmrodu8  latidena).  These  re- 
mains belong  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  caves  of  the  Vezere, 

Heferred  to  the  reindeer  period,  are  the  remains  found  at 
Brnniquel,  by  the  Vicorate  de  Lastic,  wherein  marine  shells 
occur  as  if  its  occnpants  had  brought  them  from  the  coast,  at 
Solutr^  in  France,  where  a  perfect  pit  of  bones  is  found — an  os- 
snary — yielding  innumerable  pieces  of  horses'  bones,  many  hun- 
dred reindeer  and  some  indications  of  a  burial  upon  funeral 
piles  and  amidst  the  remnants  of  a  demolished  banquet  At 
several  caves  at  Meutoue,  Italy,  De  Eiv^re  has  found  well  pre- 
served human  skeletons  stained  with  iron  and  decorated  with 
necklaces  of  shells.  In  Germany,  at  Schlussenreid  and  at 
Kohlefields,  cave  implements  are  found  and  fossils  of  extinct 
animals.  Keindeer  bones  appear  in  great  numbers  and  their 
skulls,  ingeniously  cleaned  of  superfluous  parts,  formed  drink- 
ing caps  and  vessels  for  a  rude  race,  who  had  not  divined  the 
art  of  pottery.  Bear  jaws  ( Uraus  spelteua,)  modified  into  axes 
or  picks,  and  horses'  teeth  pierced  for  suspension  upon  the  per- 
son, occur  in  great  numbers,  while  less  prevalent  are  bones  of 
the  mammoth,  cave  lion,  urns,  musk  ox,  wolf,  fox,  antelope,  and 
of  the  white  swan,  now  a  rara  avis  in  Wurtemburg.  Bemains  of 
mosses  of  an  arctic  type  have  been  detected,  a  very  direct  testi- 
mony as  to  the  rigor  of  the  climate.  Also  caves  in  Poland  have 
been  searched, yielding  bones  of  the  reindeer,  cave  bear,arctic  fox, 
and  horse  in  abundance,  but  rarely  those  of  the  mammoth. 
Beneath  the  embattled  front  of  Gibraltar,  at  various  heights 
above  the  sea  level,  groups  of  subterranean  chambers  have  been 
discovered,  enlarged  from  fissures  formed  in  the  elevation  of  this 
limestone  hill  and  eaten  out  by  infiltrating  streams,  or  as  along 
its  base  excavated  by  the  ceaseless  gnawing  of  the  waves.  Here 
Captain  Brome  disinterred  works  of  human  manufacture,  human 
bones  and  the  remains  of  a  diversified  fauna.  The  skulls  in- 
dicate Basque  affinities,  are  dolichocephalic,  and  may  be  the 
priscan  representatives  of  the  present  Kabyles  of  Africa. 

All  these  well  attested  discoveries,  each  singly  an  unimpeach- 
able argument,  when  considered  together,  in  the  uniformity  of 
their  general  features,  the  consistent  character  of  the  geological 
evidence  they  afFord,  and  the  diverse  and  uninfluenced  sources 
of  their  publication,  compose  a  most  powerful  showing  as  to 
the  great  age  of  the  human  race,  and  indicate  as  well,  already 
specialized  ethnic  characters,  ss  though  in  that  early  time,  in 
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whoee  dim  light  we  insecurely  discern  the  moving  figures  of  men, 
races  had  already  attained  an  individual  existence,  and  the  vicie- 
sitades  and  dangers  of  tribal  life  had  already  begun.  Two  die- 
tinct  stages  of  growth  and  social  usages  are  identified  with  the 
predominance  in  the  surrounding  fauna  of  two  distinct  mam- 
mals, the  mammoth  and  the  reindeer,  between  which  an  inter- 
vening age  formed  a  sort  of  zoological  transition.  We  may  con- 
clude that  the  men  of  the  Somme  and  of  the  Belgian  Caves  were 
a  different  people  from  the  occupants  of  the  valley  of  the  Dor- 
dogne,  and  these  again  distinguished  from  those  of  the  caves  of 
Hohlefelds  and  S^lussenried,  possibly  successively  migrating 
hordes  from  various  centres  of  colonization  in  the  South  and 
East,  and  so  far  separated  in  time  of  their  European  entrance, 
as  to  permit  changes  of  climate  and  corresponding  flnctuations 
in  the  scale  of  animal  life.  Possibly  dispersed  branches  of  one 
primal  stock  which  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  Qlacial  Age,  ex- 
panding into  individualized  areas  on  the  amelioration  of  its  arc- 
tic severity.  Possibly  as  the  glaciers  retreated  and  the  continen- 
tal climate  became  less  intemperate,  the  people — dolichocephalic 
— and  possibly  allied  to  the  Eskimo,  of  the  Somme,  followed 
their  receding  steps  north,  and  a  new  tide  of  men,  tempted  by 
the  changed  aspect  of  nature  to  visit  new  lands,  wandered  west- 
ward, encountering  a  fauna  that  was  itself  from  similar  causes 
in  process  of  alteration. 

Along  the  curved  and  island-locked  shores  of  Denmark,  facing 
the  Baltic,  and  on  the  islands  of  Samsoe,  Moen,  Fiien  and  See- 
land,  heaps  of  shells  raised  up  in  long  backs,  two  to  ten  feet 
deep  and  two  hundred  feet  at  the  widest,  and  in  some  instances 
one  thousand  feet  long,  have  been  found,  and  were  regarded  as 
accumulations  of  the  waves.  But  on  examination,  a  large  edible 
oyster,  such  as  does  not  occur  in  this  neighborhood  at  present, 
and  nowhere  of  such  large  dimensions,  cockles,  periwinkles  of 
a  similarly  large  type,  remains  of  the  great  ank  now  extinct,  the 
capercailzie,  a  pheasant  of  Germany  no  longer  current  in 
Denmark,  bones  of  the  urus,  stag,  roe,  wild  boar,  wolf,  fox,  lynx, 
vrild  cat,  marten,  hedge  hog,  otter,  dog  and  seal,  flint  flakes, 
axes,  scrapers,  some  polished  instruments,  awls,  chisels  of  bone 
and  horn,  and  fragments  of  pottery  were  found,  and  their  human 
origin  seemed  demonstrated.  They  are  refuse  heaps  of  prehis- 
toric men,  kitchcnmiddens — Kjohkenmoddings — and  mark  the 
stations  of  a  remote  society  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  neolithic 
age.  The  waves  of  the  ocean  probably  washed  in  over  the 
present  isthmus  of  Jutland,  and  the  Baltic  was  yet  salt  enough  to 
support  a  flourishing  moUnscouB  life,  now  greatly  dwarfed  in  its 
brackish  waters,  or  excluded  entirely,  the  capercailzie  fed  on 
pine  buds  in  pine  forests  that  have  now  ceased  to  grow  there. 
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while  the  alca  im^ennig  yet  maiataiiied  itself  against  the  rava- 
ges of  hanters  not  yet  nnmeroaa  enough  to  secure  its  extinction. 
A  faana  allied  to  that  of  modem  Europe  had  become  estab- 
liehed,  with  the  exception  of  the  urns,  and  the  dog  had  formed 
his  familiar  alliance  with  men  in  their  advancing  civilization. 
They  were  a  maritime  people,  hunting  the  eeal,  searching  deep 
waters  in  hollowed  logs  for  fish,  using  polished  implements,  and 
hence,  in  the  opinion  of  archeeologistB,  a  people  chronologically 
preceding  the  neolithic  races  whom  we  next  meet,  amongst 
whom,  by  only  a  slight  advance,  they  would  be  rated,  as  we  dis- 
cover brief  anticipations  of  their  skill,  whether  gained  by  orig- 
inal invention  or  social  contact. 

Skulls  problematically  referred  to  the  kitchenmiddens,  are 
small,  round,  with  retreating  forehead,  and  prominent  supercil- 
iary ridges,  and  with  teeth  apparently  "closing  vice-like  over 
each  other,  not  overlapping  as  onrs."  Steenstnipp  considers 
these  heaps  as  the  graves  and  refuse  of  flehermen,  the  tumuli 
we  next  inspect  being  the  burial  mounds  of  chiefs.  None  of 
theee  mounds  occur  on  the  western  coast,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  with  the  encroachment  of  the  land  on  the  Baltic  on  .the 
east,  the  western  coast  lines  became  submerged,  carrying  with 
them  the  Rjdhkenmoddin^,  as  has  occurred  in  the  case  of  shell 
heaps  at  Goose  Island,  Maine,  and  along  the  shores  of  New 
Brunswick,  or  else  the  people  never  settled  there,  seeking  the 
shelter  of  less  exposed  beaches. 


IDENTinCATION  OF   DE  SOTO'S  BURIAL  PLACE. 

BY  L.  J.  DU  PBK. 

Recently  archseological  researches  have  been  prosecuted  with 
unwonted  zeal,  even  in  the  South.  Poverty,  just  after  the  war 
between  the  States,  interdicted  the  indulgence  of  tastes  pecuni- 
arily profitless,  and  until  broken  fortunes  were  somewhat  re- 
paired there  were  none  devoted  to  curious  inquiries  to  the  direc- 
tion of  which  Thb  Ahebigah  Aktiquabian  address^  itself. 
Southern  newspapers  are  accustomed  to  descant  upon  every 
remarkable  physical  fact  that  marks  the  country's  surface,  and 
now  each  uplifted  earth-work  or  old  burial  place  or  wrecked 
nameless  and  forgotten  city  or  stone  fort  is  described  with  pains- 
taking care,  even  by  rustic  editors.  Two  concurrent  incidents 
referred  to  by  a  Florida  publication  impel  me  to  advert  to  this 
subject,  and  tell  what  I  have  seen  of  traces  of  DeSoto's  wander- 
ings in  the  Gulf  States. 
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It  is  stated  in  this  Florida  Dewepaper  that  artiate,  employed 
by  the  Government  to  finish  tasks  begun  by  Brumide,  would 
adorn  the  interior  of  the  dome  of  the  capitol  at  Washington 
with  a  picture  of  the  burial  of  DeSoto.  The  painstaking'  care 
with  which  DeSoto's  remains  were  deposited  in  the  body  of  a 
green  tree  hollowed  out  like  an  Indian  canoe,  the  topographical 
peculiarities  of  the  vicinage,  the  sinking  of  the  heavily  weighted 
coffin,  the  depth  of  the  MisBisaippi  and  distance  from  the  ^ore, 
the  confluence  near  this  spot  of  a  smaller  river  from  the  west, 
are  given  with  much  accuracy  of  details  by  chroniclers  accom- 
panying DeSoto's  expedition.  Artists'  pencils  of  every  land, 
through  more  than  three  centuries  have  exhausted  genius  in  por- 
traying the  supposed  burial  scene  of  the  heroic  adventurer,  but 
the  exact  spot  is  not  known. 

Moscoso  tells  that  DeSoto's  burial  place  was  at  the  base  of 
precipitous  hills,  perhaps  two  hundred  feet  high.  Here,  at  the 
watePs  edge,  forges  were  provided,  vessels  builc,  arms  repaired 
and  horses  shod,  and  here  DeSoto  was  entombed.  The  Miseis- 
.sippi  flows  to-day  perhaps  thirty  miles  east  of  this  spot.  Its  for- 
mer channel,  of  DeSoto's  time,  is  occupied  by  "Old  Town  Lake," 
Tind  it  is  in  Uiis  lake  that  the  body  of  the  Spaniard  reposes.  The 
name  given  the  lake  by  Indians  and  then  by  white  people  is  sig- 
nificant of  facts  to  which  I  advert.  The  Spaniards  built  the 
"Old  Town"  left  on  the  lake's  western  margin  at  the  base  of 
Crowley's  Ridge,  nine  miles  below  Helena.  Then  the  reetive 
river,  always  moving  east,  changed  its  course  and  chose  to  mn 
along  the  front  of  Grov,  Alcorn's  estates  in  Coahoama  county, 
Mississippi.  The  depth  of  the  lake  is  that  of  the  river,  less  the 
thickness  of  soft  sediment,  and  DeSoto's  body,  encoffined  in  a 
green  tree,  and  weighted  as  it  was  and  sunken  in  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  is  to-day  in  the  mud  beneath  the  lake,  and  with 
proper  appliances  of  wreckers'  art  might  possibly  be  recovered 
and  given  a  proper  burial  in  the  Congressional  grave-yard  at 
Washington  or  among  dead  kings  at  Madrid. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  I  visited  Old  Town  Lake  with  the  late 
Gen.  Pillow,  who  owned  there,  before  the  war,  a  magnificent 
plantation.  Beading  in  the  descriptions  of  DeSoto's  burial  place, 
and  of  the  spot  at  ^ich  the  Spaniards  were  encamped  while 
building  boats  in  which  to  reach  Mexico,  I  was  thoroughly  sat- 
isfied that  the  lake  had  been  the  river,  and  that  the  spot  de- 
scribed by  those  who  accompanied  DeSoto  would  have  been  nec- 
essarily identified  by  modem  writers  if  the  Mississippi  had  not 
been  defiected,  perhaps  three  hundred  years  ago,  from  its  original 
channel.  In  view  of  these  facts  I  am  impelled  to  inquire  whether 
it  would  not  be  well  for  artists,  about  to  expend  skill  and  toil 
Qpon  a  great  picture  to  endure  for  centuries,  to  visit "  Old  Town 
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Lake,"  where  hammer  handles  and  gaDBtocke  have  been  un- 
earthed, and  where  burnt  earth  and  charcoal  heaped  np  by  black- 
Bmiths  were  then  to  be  seen. 

Capt,  John  Cowdon,  President  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Barrata- 
ria  Ship  Channel  Company,  though  forty  yeara  a  navigator  of  the 
Miasissippi,  has  visited  the  spot  of  which  I  tell  as  the  burial  place 
of  DeSoto.  He  had  read  Theodore  Irving'B  translations  of  recitals 
of  factsand  incidents  made  by  those  whoaccompaniedDeSoto,  and 
after  life-long  experience  in  wrecking  snnken  steamers  on  the  Xis- 
siseippi  and  its  tributaries,  asserted  the  opinion  that  DeSoto's 
unique  coffin,  with  its  contents  undisturbed,  still  rests  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Old  Town  Lake.  Why  may  not  the  task  of  its  recovery 
be  assigned  him,  and  when  it  ie  achieved  let  him  become  sailing 
master  of  an  expedition  to  explore  that  terram  inaognitam  flfty 
miles  wide  and  extending  from  Cairo  twelve  hundred  miles  to 
the  sea.  Of  this  vast  tract  of  country,  of  the  wonders  it  con" 
tains,  of  its  priceless  value  to  the  world's  civilization,  because  it 
might  clothe  the  world,  of  its  mounds,  canals  and  aguadaa,  less 
is  known  than  of  the  valley  of  the  Niger.  It  ie  traversed  by  four 
railways,  three  and  five  hundred  miles  apart,  and  here  and  there, 
at  remote  distances  from  one  another,  common  roadways,  seek- 
ing the  highest  points,  cross  the  swamp,  and  only  illiterate  hun- 
ters and  fishermen  have  invaded  the  dense  canebrakes  or  told  of 
wonders  of  the  lowlands,  or  of  physical  changes  wrought  by  the 
terrible  earthquakes  of  1811-12. 

When  I  first  published  the  fact,  just  after  the  cessation  of 
inter-state  hostilities,  that  primeval  dwellers  in  the  lowlands  of 
the  Mississippi  drained  the  swamps  and  actually  prevented  over- 
flows by  digging  canals  connecting  the  Mississippi  with  its  late- 
ral tributaries,  the  story  was  pronounced  incredible.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1861  I  was  with  Bankhead's  light  battery,  at  Watkin's 
farm,  not  very  far  sonthwest  of  Cape  Girardeau.  Idle,  and  seek- 
ing excitement,  I  accompanied  a  scouting  expedition  to  Cape 
Girardeau.  Three  reckless  cavalrymen  entered  the  place  selling 
melons  to  uususpecting  German  soldiery  then  occupying  the 
pretty  little  Gallic  city.  We  had  not  gone  far  south  from  Cape 
Girardeau,  foUovring  a  road  near  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
when  we  were  fired  upon  from  a  gunboat.  Our  course  was  in- 
stantly changed.  We  pursued  an  old  road  leading  almost  due 
west,  along  Uie  northern  bank  of  a  little  stream.  It  was  soon 
observed  that  this  road  along  the  course  of  the  stream  was  up- 
heaved at  least  four  feet,  and  that  this  elevation  of  the  roadway, 
which  crossed  the  drain  at  intervals  of  several  miles,  was  surely 
artificial.  We  spent  the  second  night  after  leaving  Cape  Girar- 
dean  perhaps  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Mississippi. 
Our  host  was  an  aged  farmer.     I  asked  who  dug  the  canal  along 
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which  we  had  been  riding  through  the  day.  He  eaid  he  had 
"  beeu  preaching  the  gospel  in  theEe  parts  nigh  on  to  fifty 
year,"  but  had  never  been  able  to  find  out.  The  "injims"  didn't 
know.  They  said  red  men  never  worked  and  never  dug  ditches 
or  built  mounds.  Toil,  except  that  of  the  chase,  was  ignoble, 
and  mound  builders  and  canal  makers  had  disappeared  and  were 
forgotten  when  Indians  came  to  find  waterways  across  the  swamp 
coQDecting  the  Missiesippi  with  the  St.  Francis  and  "White 
Rivera. 

"Before  the  big  shakes  of  1811-12,"  said  the  old  circuit  rider, 
"and  before  this  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  White 
and  St.  Francis  was  lifted  up  by  the  earthquties,  breaking  the 
canals,  the  water,  when  the  Mississippi  began  to  rise,  ran  out  of 
it  through  these  canals  into  the  smaller  rivers."  This  supera- 
bundant water  of  the  great  river,  drawn  off  by  its  tributaries, 
returned  to  it  at  Helena.  Meanwhile  the  great  volume  of  the 
flood,  descending  the  comparatively  direct  channel  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, had  reached  Vicksburg  or  Natchez.  Overflows  in  this 
district  of  country  were  thus  rendered  impossible,  except  that 
those  ancient  people,  when  they  proposed  to  enrich  broad,  culti- 
vated districts,  opened  flood  gates,  and  slowly  submerging  their 
fields  found  them  covered,  when  thewater  disappeared,  with  that 
deposit  of  fine  mud  that  comes  down  the  Missouri  and  makes  this 
valley  the  richest  and  moat  productive  in  the  world.  "  If  the  river 
be  walled  in  with  levees,"  said  the  old  man,  "ten  years  will  not 
have  passed  when  this  soil  will  not  produce  cotton  or  wheat  or 
com."  Here  was  a  lesson  for  that  grand  Mississippi  river  com- 
mission, always  asking  how  not  to  accomplish  anything.  These 
canals,  you  will  observe,  not  only  made  destructive  fioods  impos- 
sible, but  perpetuated  and  restored  forever  the  matchless  fecun- 
dity of  this  great  valley.  Hardly  less  valuable  were  these  trans- 
verse waterways  in  transferring  enormous  crops  produced  by 
dense  populations  to  cities  which  evidently  existed  ages  ago  on 
the  sites  of  great  commercial  marts  of  our  time.  DeSoto  dis- 
covered the  dwelling  place  of  Indian  kings  at  Memphis,  where 
there  are  great  mounds,  and  Choteau  found  great  mounds,  as  did 
the  patriarchs  of  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  at  those  points,  des- 
ignating the  spot  on  which  modem  St.  Louis  stands  as  the  proper 
Bite  for  an  imperial  capital. 

I  was  going  to  say  that  when  I  first  published  these  facts  af- 
fecting tie  remains  of  Mound  Builders'  toil  and  genius  fifteen 
years  ago,  nobody  gave  credence.  But  book  maKers  now  tell 
the  old  story,  and  the  learned  world  opens  its  eyes  in  silent  amaze- 
ment. When  I  told  of  the  existence  of  artificial  and  paved  lakes 
in  the  lowlands  opposite  Memphis,  venerable  sages  who  sat  around 
the  hall  of  the  Ohio  building,  at  the  Philadelphia  world's  fair 
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in  1876,  were  wholly  incredulouB.  When  I  aaid  that  a  series  of 
lofty  motmds,  from  a  point  ten  or  twelve  miles  below  Little  Rock, 
had  been  erected  at  auch  intervals  that  Mound  Builders  commu- 
nicated with  one  another  by  signal  fires,  such  as  once  blazed  on 
the  watch  towers  of  Belgium,  between  points  one  hu  ndred  and 
thirty  miles  apart,  the  venerable  sages  were  wholly  befogged. 
They  had  not  heard  of  the  canals  or  of  the  aguadas  or  of  that 
neatest  mound  on  the  continent  a  few  miles  below  Little  Bock. 
Forty  miles  west  of  Memphis,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  St. 
Francis  are  the  remains  of  a  great  city.  Everywhere  along  this 
river,  as  along  the  shores  of  the  MisaiBBippi,  from  Cairo  to  the 
Gulf,  there  are  numberless  moands.  So  countless  are  they  that 
many  must  have  been  constructed  as  nilometers,  to  show  the 
height  of  successive  floods  through  successive  years  and  ages. 
But  is  it  not  singular  that  no  allusion  is  made  to  these  artifi- 
cial hillocks  and  hills  by  those  who  chronicled  events  of  DeSoto'a 
wanderings  in  America^  Is  it  not  certain  that  races  encountered 
by  DeSoto  knew  as  little  of  these  moundB  and  of  their  purpose 
and  builders  as  do  dwellers  in  the  swamps  of  to-dayl 

An  aged  Indian,  who  said  his  fathers  dwelt  in  Western  New 
York,  still  lived  in  Osceola,  in  Eastern  Arkansas,  in  1849.  He 
was  quite  eighty  years  old  when  I  saw  him  at  the  home  of  Char- 
ley Morris  (now  of  Atlantic  Place,  on  the  Mississippi),  in  Fort 
Pickering,  a  mile  below  Memphis.  With  this  venerable  Indian 
and  Morris'  father,  and  talking  of  the  traditions  of  DeSoto  as 
preserved  by  red  men,  we  ascended  the  great  mound.  I  asked 
the  old  Indian  "who  executed  this  great  task."  At  that  time 
there  wa£  another  mound  of  great  height  juBt  across  the  river, 
on  the  Arkansas  shore,  swept  away  in  1854-5  by  floods  of  those 
years.  "I  cannot  tell,"  he  answered,  "I  cannot  tell  why  this  was 
built  and  that  just  opposite  over  there." 

"  Most  white  people  think,"  I  suggested,  "that  Indians  reared 
these  great  heaps  of  earth  as  tombs  of  chieftains." 

"No,  no,"  answered  the  old  man,  "we  have  no  tombs.  Yon 
have  plowed  over  the  graves  of  my  fathers.  It  was  the  misfortune 
of  my  race  that  we  never  toiled.  We  built  no  mounds,  and  there 
are  no  monuments  or  books  to  tell  of  our  brave  deeds.  I  have 
heard  old  Indians  say  that  they  had  heard  of  the  terrible  bearded 
men  who  marched  across  this  country  many,  many  years  ago. 
They  destroyed  great  numbers  of  Indians,  going  far  towards  the 
setting  sun,  fighting  and  destroying  as  they  went,  and  as  they 
came  back.  I  used  to  think  that  these  terrible  white  men  built 
these  strange  hills.  But  I  have  seen  too  many  of  them.  They 
are  countless  as  the  stars  in  that  forest  beyond  the  river,  and 
older  than  the  forests  that  have  overgrown  them  and  gone  to 
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decay  to  be  ancceeded  by  other  generatione  of  great  old  oaks  like 
those  that  stand  about  ns  here  npon  the  BQininit  of  this  great 
mound. " 

I  publiebed,  a  few  days  afterwards,  in  the  Herald,  a  little 
Memphis  paper  of  the  period,  a  local  article  of  which  the  above 
is  a  eabstaotial  copy.  If  the  great  picture  of  the  diseoTery  of 
the  MissiBBippi  in  the  capitol  at  Waahington  then  existed  I  had 
never  Been  it,  but  I  am  now  accustomed  to  contemplate  its  won- 
ders and  blunders.  DeSoto,  ae  represented  by  the  artist,  appears 
at  the  base  of  this  great  mound  at  Memphis  of  which  I  was  talk- 
ing. He  bestrides  a  steed,  fat,  full,  sleek  and  round,  as  if  he 
had  just  emerged  from  Bonner's  or  Vanderbilt's  stables.  After 
a  hard  winter  and  fierce  fighting,  and  a  fatiguing  march  from 
Tupelo,  Mississippi,  DeSoto's  winter  quarters,  to  Mem- 
phis, it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  Spaniards  came  with  such 
regal  pageantry  and  in  such  gorfireous  apparel,  or  mounted  on 
such  a  prodigious  curveting  steed,  in  the  grim  presence  of  the 
Chicasaw  chieftain.  To  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  fortunes 
of  DeSoto  and  his  followers,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
this  fancy  sketch.  It  is  needless  to  Bay  that  even  if  absolute 
realism  in  such  a  picture  be  impossible, outright  absurdities  should 
surely  be  abhorred.  When  I  have  said  that  artists  who  would 
teU  of  the  Bad,  solemn  burial  of  the  resolute,  daring  adventurer 
should  visit  Old  Town  Lake  and  contemplate  the  holy  Btillness 
that  broods  over  the  motionless  water  and  over  the  precipitous 
bluffs  and  dense,  sombre,  silent,  overhanging  forest,  and  when  I 
have  insisted  that  DeSoto'B  burial  should  be  painted  as  it  was, 
and  not  as  vagne  fan(^  represents  it,  I  am  referred  to  this  great 
picture  on  the  wall  of  the  rotunda,  in  which  I  see  a  gaily  plumed 
cavalier  on  a  curveting  steed,  doing  obeisance  in  the  presence 
of  savage  royalty.  CongreBsional  committees  having  the  matter 
in  charge  should  Bee  that  the  picture  of  BeSoto  dead  is  not  as 
absurd  ae  that  of  DeSoto  living,  or  as  that  statue  of  Columbus 
hard  by,  which  makes  the  discoverer  a  god  carrying  the  world 
"in  the  hollow  of  his  hand," 

A  tasteful  and  accomplished  woman  of  Huntsville,  Alabama, 
Mrs.  Lide  Herriwether,  whose  productiouB  adorn  the  pages  of 
our  choicest  publications,  owns  a  statuette,  carved  with  infinite 
skill  and  painstaking  care  out  of  locost  wood,  almost  as  hard  as 
marble.  The  pediment  is  of  blackjack,  much  of  the  bark  still 
adhering  to  that  portion  of  the  base  left  by  the  tooth  of  time. 
The  knight,  as  represented,  wears  a  plumed  Spanish  sombrero, 
and  his  apparel  and  straight,  short  sword  is  that  of  a  Spanish 
gentleman  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  statuette  is 
said  to  have  been  found  in  a  decayed  box  full  of  white  sand  1^ 
a  negro,  at  the  base  of  a  mound  a  few  miles  below  Memphis.    It 
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was  Bold  to  Dr.  Bodgere  in  exchange  for  a  calico  drees.  Of 
course  this  bijou  of  art,  only  fifteen  inches  in  height,  is  assumed 
to  be  a  perfect  likeness  of  DeSoto,  and  is  priceless.  It  was  made, 
as  supposed,  by  one  of  DeSoto's  followers,  while  the  Spaniards 
were  in  tedious  winter  quarters  at  Tupelo,  brought  to  Memphis 
and  deposited  there,  the  ingenious  wood  carver  expecting  to  re- 
cover it  on  his  return  from  the  West.  Whatever  the  opinions  of 
archffiologists  as  to  its  antiquity  and  authenticity,  this  old  statu- 
ette is  surely  a  masterpiece  of  patient,  toiling  art,  and  should  be 
seen  by  him  who  would  fasten  the  memory  of  the  form  and  figure 
of  DeSoto  upon  stone  and  iron  walls  of  the  Federal  capitol. 
Such  a  painter,  to  be  employed  in  such  a  task,  should  first  bend 
reverently,  when  standiug  at  the  base  of  Crowley's  Kidge,  over 
the  Margin  of  Old  Town  Lake.  Its  waves,  driven  by  soft  winds 
creeping  up  from  the  Gulf,  sigh  an  eternal  requiem  in  softly 
rippling  melancholy  cadence,  over  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
marvelous  knight 
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To  the  stranger,  as  he  first  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
language,  two  peculiarities  will  probably  appear:  First,  the 
broad  sound  of  a,  ae  in  father.  In  one  hundred  and  ninety-six 
words  which  I  examined,  which  were  taken  at  random,  and 
which  contained  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  syllables,  this 
sound  occurred  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  times,  and  it  occurred 
in  one  hundred  and  seventeen  of  the  words,  that  is  it  is  found 
in  nearly  five-eighths  of  the  words  and  in  about  seven-twenty- 
fourths  of  the  syllables.  English  words  which  are  adopted  into 
the  language  sometimes  show  the  same  peculiarity;  thus  the 
name  Patsy  is  sounded  Pahtsy,  and  Boston  becomes  Pahs-tSd. 
Second,  the  constant  use  of  k,  which  is  generally  deeply  gut- 
tural, marked  in  Major  Powell's  alphabet  k".  This  sound  occurs 
one  hundred  and  two  times  in  eighty-seven  words,  out  of  the 
same  one  hundred  and  ninety -six  words. 

Letters. — The  language  contains  the  following  consonant 
sounds:  b,  d,  g,  h,  k,  1,  m,  n,  p,  s,  t,  w,  y,  ch,  hw,  k",  sh,  h"  or  h 
guttural.  It  contains  the  four  soauds  of  a  in  mat-mate,  father 
and  law,  the  long  and  short  sounds  of  e,  i,  o  and  u,  and  the 
diphthongs  oi  and  ow. 

Plural. — Nouns  form  their  plurals  in  two  ways:  First,  by  the 
addition  of  obtsh;  thus  man,  ste-bat,  becomes  in  the  plural  ste- 
bat-o-blsh;  arm,  cha-liish,  cha-lash-o-blsh;  arrow,  t!l-S.t-Bed,  t&-St- 
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sSd-o-blsh.  Second,  by  a  reduplication  of  the  firat  or  second 
syllable,  with  a  elight  change  sometimes  apparently  for  the  sake 
of  euphony;  thuB  woman,  sla-dai,  becomeB  sll-ha-dai;  eye,  do- 
klaiB-a-but,  do-kle-klais-a-bflt;  foot,  i-a-shfld,  ehi-a^Bhud,  Some 
words  form  their  plural  in  both  ways;  thuB  house,  Bi-a,  becomes 
si-a-ho-blBh  and  si-ai-a;  and  horse,  eti-a-ke-o,  is  eti-a-ke-o-b'tsh 
and  sknt-te-a-kal-o.  Some  plurals  are  irregular,  as  boy,  tB-chai- 
ats,  becomes  kii-ak-u-patl.  The  reduplication  seems  to  be  a 
shortened  way  of  speaking  the  word  twice. 

Gender. — I  have  learned  of  no  way  of  distinguishing  gender 
except  by  prefixing  the  words  for  man  and  woman. 

Pos8es8%ve  Caee. — This,  when  regularly  formed,  is  denoted 
by  inserting  us-tu  between  the  two  wokIs,  as  a  dog's  face  is 
written  bos-us-tu-Bko-bai-a,  bos  being  the  word  for  face;  a  dog's 
eye,  du-klai-si^-bi)s-tu-sko-bai-a,  daklaisubnd,  the  word  for  eye, 
being  in  this  case  contracted. 

Adjectives. — I  have  found  no  gender  among  the  adjectives, 
and  no  superlative  case.  The  comparative  case  is  indicat«d  by 
prefixing  the  word  klol,  meaning  more ;  thns  ais-klol  is  black 
and  klol-ais-klol  is  blacker;  kai<mb  is  bad  and  klol-kaiddb  is 
worse.  I  have  found  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
Pronouns. — The  possessive  pronouns  are: 
Mine,  dls-da.  Oars,  sdi-a-batl  or  sdatl. 

Toots,  is-da.  Toare,  is-da-lup. 

His  or  here,  sda-ds.  Theirs,  sda-astl. 

In  composition  they  are,  however,  generally  contracted,  thus: 
My  house,  dls-si-a.  Our    house,    sdia-batl-sia    or 

sdatl -sia. 
Tour  house,  is-si-a.  Your  house,  sda-llip-sia-lflp. 

His  honse,  sda-si-a-has.  Their  bouse,  sda-astl-sia-baB. 

In  joining  these  pronouns  with  other  words  they  are  occasion- 
ally slightly  varied  for  the  sake  of  enphony,  and  this  is  more 
generally  true  with  the  plural  and  third  person  singalar. 

VeThs. — The  present  tense  is  indicated  by  the  prefix  bis,  the 
past  by  changing  bTa  to  td,  and  the  future  by  changing  it  to 
klls.     The  following  example  will  show  the  tenses  and  the  per- 
sons, the  first  person  singular  present  meaning  I  am  eating: 
Sing.  1.  Bls-el-tlf^chtd.  Plur.  1.  Bls-tle-e-tlatl. 

2.  Bls-el-tlach.  2.  Bls-tle-e-tlatl. 

3.  BlB-el-tlad.  3.  Els-tle-e-tlad-Stl. 


Sing.  1.  Ti-el-tla-chtd.  Plur.  1.  Tfl-tle-e-tlatl. 

'2.  Tii-el-tlach.  2.  Ti3-tle-e-tlatl. 

8.  Tii-el-tlad.  3.  Tu-tle-e-tlad-gtL 
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Sing.  1.  Klla^l-tla-cMd.        Plnr.  1.  KHa-tle-e-tlatl. 

2.  Klls-el-tlach.  3.  KllB-tle-e-tlatL 

3.  KllB-el-tlad.  3.  Klta-tle-e-tlad-SH. 
The  present  of  drinking  is: 

Sing.  1.  BlB-kft-chld.  Plnr.  1.  Bta-kil-tl. 

2.  RtB-kach.  2.  BtB-ka-tl. 

3.  Bts-k&.  8.  BlB-kfi-wStl. 

In  placing  an  object  after  the  verb,  it  ie  connected  with  it  by 
the  particlefl  et-te  or  te,  I  am  eating  meat  being  written  Me-el- 
tla-chld-et-te-bae-ats ;  I  am  kicking  the  man,  Ms-to-wl-kwa-chKd- 
te-ete-bat. 

This  language  ie  spoken  only  by  the  Twana  or  Skokomish 
Indians,  a  tribe  living  at  the  head  of  Hood's  Canal,  a  branch  of 
Paget  Sound.  It  Is  considered  by  other  Indians  difficult  to 
learn,  and  very  few  persons  of  other  tribes  understand  it. 

THE    SKWAKSIH   DIALECT   OF    THE    nIsKWALLI. 

In  this  language  one  of  the  most  noticeable  pecnliarities  is 
the  short  sound  or  u,  as  in  but.  Out  of  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  syllables,  taken  at  random,  it  is  used  in  eighty-seven  of 
them,  or  more  than  one-third  as  many  as  all  other  vowel  sounds. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  interchangeably  with  the  short  sound  i  and 
o,  and  the  broad  soand  of  a.  Different  persons  will  prononnce 
the  same  word  fit  or  tut,  chid  and  child,  and  the  same  person 
will  also  pronounce  it  thos  differently  at  different  times.  The 
letters  are  the  same  as  in  the  Twana  language,  with  the  addition 
of  i  and  z. 

Plural. — This  is  formed  generally,  as  far  as  I  know,  by 
reduplication;  thus  man,  stobeOi,  is  sto-bobsh  in  the  plural;  boy, 
sto-tobeh,  is  sto-to-bobsh ;  bat  woman,  sla-dai,  is  sla-dl,  and  du<^, 
h'at-h'at,  is  the  same  in  the  plural. 

The  gender  is  formed  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  Twana. 

JXTmnutives. — Most  of  these  form  regularly,  thus: 
Man,  stobsh.  Boy,  sto-tobsh. 

Horse,  stiakeo.  Colt,  sti-tiakeo. 

Biver,  Bto-l<lk.  Creek,  ato-til-lAk. 

Bnt  some  are  irregular,  as 

Deer,  ske-gwuts.  Fawn,  stDl-la. 

Tree,  stfik-wilb.  Bush,  s-hap. 

Adjeetivea. — These,  as  in  the  Twana,  have  no  superlative. 
They  form  the  comparative  by  prefixing  itl,  the  word  for  more; 
thus,  black,  he-tots;  blacker,  itl-he-tots. 

Poaaeasvve  Case. — This  is  formed  by  prefixing  gwi^  to  the 
possessor  and  annexing  the  article  possessed;  thus  a  horse's  face 
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ie  spoken,  gwfiB-etiakeo  B-haioe ;  a  dt^'s  face,  gwfls-Bkob&i  e-haioe. 
I  Imow  of  no  exceptions  to  the  mle. 

Pronouns. — The  personal  pronouns  are : 
I,  uUa.  We,  debfltl. 

You,  dflg-wi.  Yoa,  gwul-la-po. 

He,  tsfld-dihl.  They,  taa-he-dihl. 

She,  tut-taiid-dihl. 
The  possessive  pronouns  are: 

Mine,  teti-gwH.  Ours,  egwa-chHtl. 

Tours,  utB-gwii.  Tours,  sgwa-lfip. 

His  or  here,  sgwas.  Theirs,  sgwa-sfll-gwA. 

lu  composition  the  following  forms  are  used,  alul  being  the 
word  for  bouse  and  stiakeo  for  horee : 

My  house,  tild-alfll.  Our  house,  ta-alill  chfltl. 

Yonr  honse,  ta-ftd  alfll.  Tour  house,  ta-alUl-Klp. 

Hia  or  her  house,  ta-a-Idls.      Their  house,  aliil-Biilgwfl. 
My  horse,  tUt-stiakeo.  Our  horee,  t^-stiakeo-chfitl. 

Tour  horse,  ta-flt-stiakeo.        Your  horse,  tfi-stiakeo  lUp. 
Hie  or  her  horee,  td-stiakeus.  TheirhorBe,tll-Btiakeo-s<11-gw11 
Verbs. — The  prefixes  o  orn  are  the  sign  of  the  present,  to  or 
ta  of  the  past,  and  klo  of  the  future. 

The  pei-sons  are  signified  by  suffixes  thus,  I  am  eating,  etc.: 
Sing.  1.  U-a-tlfid-chiid.  Plnr.  1.  U-a-tlild-chiitl. 

2.  U-a-tlud-chii-ha.  2.  U-a-tlud-ehfil-iap. 

3.  TJ-a-tliid.  3.  U-fr-tlud-hal-gwii. 
The  past  tense  ie  the  eame  except  that  u  is  changed  to  tu,  and 

in  the  future  it  ie  changed  to  klo. 

X  am  drinking  is  o-ko-kwa-chfid. 

Past,  first  person  singular,  to-ko-kwa  chfld, 

Fatnre,  first  person  singular,  klo-ko-kwa-chGd. 

The  object  after  a  verb  is  connected  with  it  by  placing  after 
the  verb  Uie  particle  fltl,  Slta  or  tu,  and  after  that  the  object. 
Contractions  are,  however,  quite  nnmerous. 

This  language  is  spoken  quite  extensively  by  various  tribes 
on  Puget  Sound,  chiefly  on  the  eastern  side — the  Nisquallys, 
SqttakBone,  Puyallups,  Fort  Madisons,  and  with  a  little  variation 
by  the  Snohomish  IndianB.  It  is  also  understood  by  a  number 
of  persons  in  other  tribes  and  is  often  ased  by  different  tribes 
for  inter-tribal  communication. 

THE   OLALLAU   LAKOCAQB. 

This  language,  like  that  of  the  Twanas,  is  noted  for  the  broad 
sound  of  a,  and  it  also  adds  the  nasal  sound  n  and  ng.  Out  of 
a  hundred  words  taken  at  random  the  latter  sonnd  occurs 
seventy^-six  times.    Words  which  are  common  to  it  and  other 
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IsBguageB  generally  Buffer  this  change;  thas  stab,  what,  of  the 
Twanaa,  becomes  Btang,  and  the  proper  names  of  places,  Du-a- 
ta  and  Kol-sid,  of  the  Twanaa,  become  Nu-a-ta  and  Kol-sin; 
Du-wa-miBb,  of  the  Niaqnally  language,  becomes  Ku-wa-mieh ; 
Di-a  or  Dee-ah  Baj-,  of  the  Stakahs,  becomes  Ki-a,  pronounced 
Ne-ah  Bay;  and  Qui-nai-elt,  the  name  of  a  tribe  on  the  coast, 
as  pronounced  by  the  Clallams,  is  pronounced  by  several  other 
tribes  Qui-dai-elt. 

Letters. — These  are  the  same  as  in  the  Twana  language;  kl 
and  tl  are  often  used  interchangeably,  and  likewise  a  and  the 
short  sound  of  u. 

Plurals. — These  are  formed  by  reduplication;  thus  woman, 
stian-ni,  becomes  stlQn-stlan-ni. 

Gender. — As  with  the  other  languages  mentioned  this  is  dis- 
tinguished by  prefixing  the  word  for  man  and  woman. 

Possessive  Case. — This  is  formed  first  by  placing  the  word 
chu-ul,  then  the  possessor  and  lastly  the  thing  possessed;  thos  a 
dog's  face  is  spoken  chu-ul-ska-ha  eats;  a  dog's  head,  chu-al- 
ska-ha  skongi. 

Adjectives. — In  this  case  there  is  no  superlative  and  the  com- 
parative is  formed  by  prefixing  the  word  kwa-n^-hu-u,  meaning 
more;  thus  large  is  chfik,  larger  is  kwa-n^-hn-n-chdk. 
Pronouns. — The  personal  pronouns  are: 
I,  nong;  me,  fitia.  We,  kl-nengl. 

You,  nflk-wS.  You,  kl-nfik-wS. 

He  or  she,  tsa.  ^l^^yi  na-neh-tli-a. 

The  possessive  pronouns  are: 

My,  nis-kwa.  Oar,  skwa-hl. 

Yours,  im-skwa.  Your,  hlnflk-wa. 

His  or  hers,  skwa-fis.  Their,  i-&-sha. 

But  in  composition  the  following  contractions  are  used,  though 
they  vary  at  times: 

My  dog,  nis  skaha.  Our  dog,  ska-hatl. 

Your  dog,  Gn-skaha.  Your  dog,  fln-ska-ya-hai-a. 

His  or  her  dog,  ska-hae  or       Their  dog,  ska-ya-hae. 
skwa-skaha. 
Yerha, — The  tense  and  person  are  shown  mainly  by  changes 
in  the  termination,  and  can  be  best  understood  by  Uie  following 
example:    I  am  eating. 

Sing.  1.  E-tlins-in.  Plur.  1.  E-tlinst. 

2.  E-tlins-hn.  2.  E-tlinst-hwAi-i. 

3.  E-tlins-a.  3.  Ai-e-tlin-sa. 

PAST. 

Sing.  1.  E-tlin-yats-in.  Plur.  1.  E-tlin-yast. 

2.  E-tlin-yats-hu.  2.  E-tlin-yats-hwai-i. 

3,  E-tlin-yats-a.  3.  Ai-e-tlin-yats-a. 
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Sing.  1.  E-tlin-sa-fln.  Plur.  1.  E-tlin-Baet. 

2.  E-tlin-8at8-hu.  2.  E-tlin-sats-hwai-i. 

3.  E-tlin-sats-a.  3.  Ai-e-tlin-s&ts-a. 

T  after  the  root  is  the  distiugniflhing  feature  of  the  past  and 
B  in  the  same  place  of  the  future,  but  the  third  person  plural 
forms  by  changing  the  root.  The  object  ie  connected  widi  the 
verb  by  writing  after  the  verb  the  particle  at  and  then  the 
object. 

This  langna^  is  spoken  by  the  Clallam  tribe,  who  live  on 
Fuget  Sound,  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Straits  of  Fiica. 
Some  of  the  Indians  on  the  northern  or  British  side  speak  a 
dialect  of  the  same  language.  The  Lumnii  Indians,  about  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  sound,  speak  another  dialect. 

THS   CHEUAiCDU   LANODAOB. 

This  is  now  almost  a  dead  language,  the  tribe  as  such  being 
extinct.  There  are  only  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  tribe  left. 
Some  of  these  are  intermarried  with  the  whites  and  some  with 
other  tribes,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  find  more  than  one  pure 
blooded  Chemakura  left.  There  are  two  families,  but  they  are 
not  pure  bloods,  and  are  intermarried  with  and  living  with  the 
Olallame,  and  mainly  use  that  language.  A  large  number  of 
the  words  which  I  have  collected  begin  with  k,  and  quite  a 
number  of  those  which  are  the  names  of  new  things  which  were 
brought  by  the  whites  end  in  tl,  reminding  one  of  the  Makah 
and  Mexican  languages.  The  Chemakum  tribe  formerly  lived 
near  Port  Townsend,  between  the  Clallams  and  Twanas,  but  the 
language  shows  no  affinity  to  either. 

Letters. — These  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Twanas. 
Plurals. — That  of  dog,  chi-na-no,  is  chi-tsin-na-no,  and  it  is 
the  only  regular  one  I  have  been  able  to  find.     All  the  rest,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  are  formed  by  prefixing  the 
word  esa,  many;  thus  boy,  tsn-a;  boys,  esa-tsu-a.    If  a  thorough 
study  of  the  language  were  possible,  regular  plurals  might  be 
found. 
ProTiOwaa. — The  personal  pronouns  are : 
I,  Id-atl.  We,  mi-atl. 

Yon,  tse-a.  Yon,  ts^-yatl. 

He  or  she,  6-a-yi.  They,  ki  yitl. 

In  composition,  however,  with  ka-posh,  a  horse,  they  say: 
My  horse,  ka-posh-fits.  Our  horse,  ma-a-tla  ka-poeh- 

fits. 
Your  horse,  he-leta-ka-posh-    Your  horse,  he-la-ish  ta-ka- 


fits.  poeh-Qts. 
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His  or  ber  horse,  he-le-hfite-     Their  horse,  he-le-cha-tm  ka- 
ka-posh-iite.  poeh-<it6. 

Verbs. — I  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  ohtain  anythiug  very 
satisfactory  in  regard  to  these,  as  the  two  or  three  wno  are  will- 
ing to  communicate  do  not  understand  English  well  enough  to 
obtain  clear  ideas  of  what  I  wished.  The  following  example 
of  the  present  and  past  tenses  may  give  some  idea,  however,  of 
the  verbs,  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  future  of  this  verb, 
and  in  the  few  futures  of  otlier  verbs  which  I  did  obtain,  I 
found  no  regularity,  nor  did  I  feel  sufficiently  satisfied  that  they 
understood  me  to  render  the  words  satisfactory. 
I  am  eating: 

Smg.  1.  A-hfls-la.  Plur.  1.  A-hfis-li-ma. 

2,  A-bus-li-tsa.  2.  A-hfls-li-tsatl. 

3.  A-bilB-tse-tea.  8.  A-hus-li-ai. 


Sing.  1.  A-li-hai-la.  Plur.  1.  A-li-hai-chi-ma. 

2.  A-li-hai-tsa.  2.  A-li-baicb-teatl. 

3.  A-li-hai-chi-i.  8.  A-Ii-haich-ai. 

In  annexing  an  object  I  fooud  no  particle  used  between  the 
verb  and  the  object. 

THE    BPOKAKE   LANQnAGE. 

These  Indians  live  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Territory, 
and  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  personally  in  regard 
to  the  langnage;  but  from  Rev,  0.  Eells,  who  was  a  missionary 
among  them  for  ten  years,  I  have  obtained  the  following  items: 

JVouns. — A  few  of  the  nouns  form  their  plurals  by  reduplica- 
tion, but  some  are  irregular,  for  example  man,  skfil-tfl-mi-hn, 
becomes  in  the  plural  skfil-sktil-tQ-mi-hu ;  hand,  kal-lish,  kil-kEl- 
lish ;  and  mountain,  ets-im-nio-ko,  ets-im-mo-ko-mo-ko ;  but 
woman,  sem-ain,  is  pAl-pil-kwi ;  and  tree,  sa-at-kl,  sil-a-sil. 

The  plural  for  Indian,  sk&i-lu,  is  the  same,  and  that  of  boy  is 
expressed  by  the  numeral  which  tells  the  number  of  boys. 

Adjectives. — There  is  no  superlative  or  even  comparative.  If 
two  horees  are  placed  side  by  side,  one  is  good  and  the  other 
bad ;  but  when  the  better  of  the  two  is  compared  with  another 
Btill  better,  it  becomes  bad,  and  the  third  is  called  good. 

Verbs. — No  person,  number,  mood,  or  tense,  has  been  discov- 
ered. Their  words  for  I,  you,  he,  etc.,  are  used  in  connection 
with  the  verb. 

Phrases  and  Contractions. — -Phrases  are  very  common  com- 
pounded according  to  no  rule,  but  which  have  to  be  learned  by 
power  of  memory,  and  these  in  a  great  measure  take  the  place 
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of  grammar.  In  these  phraaea  many  contractions  take  place, 
and  occasional  changes  of  letters,  evidently  for  the  sate  of 
euphony. 

THE   CHINOOK   JABOOIT   LANODAGK. 

This  was  formed  mainly  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
about  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  as  a  means  of  communication 
between  themselves  and  all  the  tribes  of  the  northwest  coast,  by 
whom  many  different  langm^es  are  spoken.  It  still  is  used  by 
whites  in  talking  with  the  Indians,  and  by  different  tribes  of 
Indians  in  converBing  between  themselves.  It  is  composed  of 
words  from  various  Indian  languages,  with  many  from  the 
English  and  French.  It  may  be  said  to  have  no  grammar. 
Plurals  are  expressed  by  prefixing  the  numeral,  speci^ing  the 
number,  or  the  word  hiyu,  meaning  many ;  gender  by  prefixing 
the  words  for  man  or  woman ;  the  same  words  are  used  for  per- 
sonal and  possessive  pronouns,  and  there  is  no  way  of  expressing 
person,  number,  tense,  or  mood,  except  by  using  the  personal 
pronouns  and  the  words  afan-kfit-tie,  meaning  long  ago,  for  the 
past  tense,  and  al-ki,  soon,  and  by-by,  by  and  by,  tor  the  future- 
It  shows  with  how  little  grammar  persons  can  get  along.  It  is 
spoken  by  all  tribes  east  of  Idaho,  and  between  Oalifomia,  on 
the  south,  to  Alaska,  on  the  north. 


.  THE  YOUNG  CHIEF  AND  THE  THUNDERS; 

AN  OMAHA  MYTH. 

nuiBlated  by  Ber.  J.  Owan  Doney ;  and  read  b«ton  tbe  Antlircivoloslo&l  BtxHt/tfOt 
Wublutoii,  D.  G. 

Once  there  was  a  great  chief,  who  had  many  warriors,  and  also 
an  abundance  of  possessions.  He  had  one  son,  who  was  very 
lazy,  spending  his  time  in  eating  and  sleeping.  He  did  not  asso- 
ciate with  the  men,  and  he  would  not  speak  to  a  woman.  This 
troubled  his  father,  who  said  to  him,  "My  child,  why  do  you 
not  act  like  a  man^  Men  go  about,  they  travel  from  place  to 
place;  they  sometimes  die  away  from  home.  If  you  would  do 
BO,  I  would  be  very  glad,  even  though  you  were  to  die  and  be 
buried  in  a  strange  land.  I  also  wi^  you  to  take  a  wife."  But 
the  son  made  no  reply;  he  was  sad  for  some  time. 

At  length  he  said,  "Father,  I  wish  to  live  in  a  lodge  by  myself. 

Let  my  mother  make  a  lodge  and  also  a  bed  for  ma  I  do 
not  wish  any  one  to  enter  the  lodge.''  So  the  lodge  was  made, 
and  the  young  man  entered  it.  There  he  lived  for  four  years, 
fasting  and  sleeping,  speaking  to  no  person.  Once  in  a  while  he 
took  very  small  supplies  of  food  and  water,  brought  to  his  lodge 
by  his  mother. 
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And  it  happened,  while  he  fasted,  that  he  thought  in  hie 
heart,  "  Let  me  see :  I  will  wear  a  garment  made  of  scalps." 
And  a  Wakanda  or  spirit  told  hitn  tbat  he  should  do  whatever 
he  desired.  "  You  shall  go  on  the  war-path.  Soon  after  you 
leave  home,  you  will  reach  the  lodge  of  an  old-man  Thunder." 
And  he  told  the  young  man  what  to  do,  promising  him  the  gar- 
ment of  scalps.  Then  the  youth  called  to  his  father,  and  asked 
him  to  send  for  some  of  the  young  men,  as  he  wished  them  to 
go  with  him  on  a  journey. 

So  all  the  men  of  the  tribe  were  assembled,  and  the  young 
chief  selected  his  associates.  They  were  a  very  large  company. 
He  told  them  that  they  were  to  go  with  him  on  (he  war-path, 
which  gave  them  great  pleasure.  In  four  days  they  started  on 
the  war-path. 

At  length  they  came  to  an  old  man  who  waa  very  poor.  He  was 
a  Thunder,  but  none  of  the  party  knew  that  but  the  chief.  And 
they  pitied  him,  saying,  "  Let  ua  give  him  some  of  our  robes  and 
other  goods."  They  did  so.  Then  the  old  man  said, "  You  think 
that  you  have  been  kind  to  me,  I  will  be  kind  to  you,  I  will 
speak  to  yon  about  something."  When  he  had  said  this,  a  coy- 
ote, which  was  the  servant  of  the  old  man,  and  which  stood  at 
the  door,  gave  a  wink  to  the  chief,  who  followed  him  out  of  the 
lodge.  Said  the  coyote,  "  When  he  tells  you  to  choose  one  of 
the  four  sacred  ba^,  take  the  old  otter  skin.  All  are  good,  but 
that  is  the  best."  Then  the  chief  and  the  coyote  re-entered  the 
lodge.  And  the  old  man  said  again,  "  You  have  been  kind  to 
me;  and  I  will  be  so  to  you.  Which  of  these  four  sacred  bags 
will  you  take  1  If  you  wish  to  return  with  scalps,  etc.,  in  half  a 
day,  take  the  swallow  bag.  If  you  select  the  hawk,  you  will 
return  in  two  days  with  your  booty.  Should  you  desire  to  he 
away  a  little  longer,  take  the  third.  This  otter-skin  one  is  good, 
but  it  is  old  and  worn,"  And  grasping  the  otter-skin,  the  chief 
said,  "  Notwithstanding  that,  grandfather,  I  will  take  it."  And 
the  old  man  was  in  a  bad  humor,  and  scolded  his  servant.  "  He 
has  told  about  it," 

"  No,  grandfather,"  said  the  chief,  "  he  did  not  tell  me.  I 
chanced  to  decide  so,"  And  the  old  man  gave  him  a  wooden 
club  with  the  otter-skin  bag.  "  Whatsoever  the  owner  of  the 
otter-skin  hag  wishes  to  do,  he  does  it  spite  of  all  difficulties.  It 
kills  a  great  many  people.  If  yon  wish  to  kill  all  in  any  place, 
whirl  this  club  around  your  head  four  times,  and  at  the  last  time, 
say  '  Kau !  I '  It  will  make  thunder."  The  old  man  knew  what 
the  chief  desired. 

Four  days  after  they  met  him,  the  chief  sent  out  four  scouts. 
Keturning,  they  said,  "War-chief,  we  have  seen  many  lodges." 
"  Warriors,  that  will  do."  When  they  reached  the  village,  they  said, 
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"War-chief,  we  have  come  to  the  village.  "  O,  my  warriors,  I 
am  not  seeking  that."  There  were  similar  occurences  on  three 
Bucceesive  days.  Ou  the  fourth  day,  he  sent  out  scouts  again, 
saying,  "  Warriors,  should  one  of  jour  grandfathers  be  there, 
do  not  kill  him,"  And  the  men  met  a  buffalo.  After  some  dis- 
puting, one  shot  it.  And  the  buffalo  killed  him.  The  survivors 
reported  this  to  their  chief,  who  said,  "  Did  1  not  tell  you  to 
beware  of  harming  your  grandfathers." 

On  reaching  the  body,  they  buried  it,  and  passed  on.  The 
next  day,  after  a  similar  warning,  the  scouts  attacked  a  big  wolf. 
Again  one  was  killed.  The  third  day,  one  was  killed  by  a 
grizzly  bear.  And  the  fourth  day,  they  came  to  the  end  of  the 
sky,  which  passes  up  and  down,  very  rapidly.  It  went  down 
each  time  into  a  deep  chasm  in  the  earth.  And  the  chief  said, 
"  Warriors,  beware  least  you  fear  it.  Let  us  cross  to  the  other 
side.  Let  us  leap  across  the  chasm."  He  was  the  first  to  jump 
over  and  the  rest  followed.  One  failed,  and  the  end  of  the  sky 
carried  him  down  into  the  earth.  "  Come,  warriors,  let  us  go," 
said  the  chief,  "  if  we  wish  to  be  warrioiB,  we  must  expect  to  die." 

So  they  went,  and  went,  for  days.  At  last  they  saw  a  very 
high  hill,  and  a  dense  cedar  forest.  "  Well,  warrioiB,  we  are 
going  thither.  We  will  then  return  homo."  The  men  had  be- 
come tired  of  journeying  so  far.  And  four  scouts  were  sent 
from  camp.  And  when  they  reached  the  place,  they  saw  smoke, 
but  no  lodge.  It  was  not  till  the  fourth  day  that  the  scouts  for 
that  day  :Bund  the  lodge,  which  they  all  entered.  And  there 
sat  a  very  aged  man  with  an  unusually  large  head  and  plenty  of 
white  hair.  The  old  man  thought,  "  Though  my  brothers  may 
have  much  trouble  by  going  to  so  great  a  distance  hunting  for 
game,  some  men  have  brought  themselves  right  into  this  lodge, 
where  I  can  kill  them  with  ease."  The  chief  thought, "  Whew  1 1 
I  have  said  I  will  have  a  garment  of  scalps.  I  think  that  this 
is  the  very  thing.  I  will  have  it."  By  and  by  another  old  man 
entered,  bringing  a  black  bear. 

This  old  man  too  had  a  large  head,  and  bis  hair  was  very  red. 

Then  came  another  old  man  withyellow  hair,  bringing  abuffalo. 

The  fourth  old  man,  who  had  bine  hair,  brought  the  body  of 
a  man. 

And  he  who  had  red  hair  said,  "  Brother,  have  these  men 
eaten?"  . 

"  No,  they  have  not  eaten.  Cook  ye  for  Uiem,  and  cook  slices 
(or  ring-shaped  slices)  of  squash,"  said  the  one  with  white  hair. 
And  they  cooked  the  dead  man's  ears  for  them.  "  We  do  not 
eat  such  things,"  said  the  chief.  "  If  yon  do  not  eat  such  things, 
what  do  you  eat!"  said  the  old  man,  pretending  that  he  thought 
they  did  not  like  sliced  squash.  "  Cook  ye  fine  sweet-corn  tor 
them,"  said  he,  meaning  lice. 
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And  wheQ  the  chief  Baw  what  it  was,  he  eaid,  "  We  do  not  eat 
such  things."  And  one  of  the  Thunders  said,  "  Let  them  cook 
the  bear  and  buffalo  for  themselveB."  And  the  men  were  very 
joyful.  Having  done  their  own  cooking,  they  had  pleasure  in 
eatii^.     Then  it  was  uight. 

After  the  meal,  the  old  nian  with  white  hair  eaid, "  My  grand- 
child,' when  a  man  travels,  he  has  many  things  to  talk  about.. 
Tell  about  yourself."  "  True,  grandfather,"  said  the  chief,  "you 
are  grown,  and  an  old  man,  ao  you  must  know  a  great  many 
things.  So  you  can  tell  about  yourself  first."  "Well,  grand- 
child, though  I  am  an  old  man,  I  have  nothing  to  tell  about  my- 
self; but  I  will  tell  you  a  myth. 

"Once  upon  a  time,  grandchild,  there  was  an  old  man;  and 
he  lived  in  a  lodge  with  hie  three  brothers.  And  his  brothers 
went  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country  to  hunt  game;  but  they 
returned  home  at  night.  And  once  when  the  old  man  was  the 
only  one  taking  care  of  the  lodge,  a  number  of  people  entered 
it.  And  the  old  man  sat  and  thought,  "  Though  my  brcithers 
have  undergone  much  in  traveling  so  far  after  game,  I  will  kill 
a  great  many  persons  right  at  home," 

And  he  said,  "  Come,  grandchild,  now  is  your  turn."  "  Yes, 
grandfather,  let  me  tell  a  myth.  Once  there  was  a  chief  who 
had  several  tribes  under  him.  And  he  had  a  son,  who  was  very 
lazy.  Though  his  father  frequently  urged  him  to  travel,  he 
would  not  heed  him.  He  had  not  the  least  desire  to  do  anything. 
By  and  by  the  son  said  he  was  going  to  fast.  So  his  mother 
made  him  a  lodge.  As  he  lasted,  he  thought  as  follows :  '  Let 
me  see;  I  will  wear  a  robe  of  scalps.'  And  the  son  went  on 
the  war-path  with  a  great  many  followers.  And  there  were  four 
old  men  who  lived  together.  And  the  young  man  and  his  party 
went  thither.  And  when  they  arrived  at  the  lodge,  the  young 
leader  sat  thinking, '  I  have  said,  I  will  wear  a  robe  of  Bcalj». 
Truly,  this  ia  a  good  robe;  I  will  have  it.'  One  of  the  old  men 
had  white  hair;  one  had  red  hair;  the  third  had  yellow  hair; 
and  the  fourth,  blue  hair." 

And  the  old  man  lauded  at  him,  "Ha  I  Ha  I  Ha !  My  grand- 
child, has,  I  think,  guessed  the  very  thing."  That  night  the 
chief  lay  with  his  eye  peeping  through  a  hole  in  his  robe,  as  he 
wished  to  watch  the  old  man.  He  told  his  followers  not  to 
sleep.  And  while  fliey  were  lying,  the  first  old  man  lifted  his 
head  very  cautiously  and  looked  at  the  (supposed)  sleepers.  At 
last  the  old  man  seized  the  hammer.  Sut  at  that  moment  the 
chief  sprung  to  his  feet,  whirled  his  club  and  at  the  fourth  time, 
said  "  Kau  11"  and  killed  all  four  of  the  old  men.  "  Warriors, 
arise,  and  take  the  hair  of  all.  Take  each  scalp  in  one  piece.'' 
Then  they  went  home.    When  they  reached  the  end  of  the  sky^ 
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the  chief  told  the  warriors  to  precede  him  and  jump  over.  He 
went  last  of  all,  and  running  very  fast  he  made  a  flying  leap, 
bringine  up  the  man  from  the  ground,  and  reaching  the  other 
side  with  him,  both  being  alive.  Then  ariving  at  the  grave  of 
the  man  killed  by  the  bear,  he  did  in  like  manner.  He  ordered 
each  of  his  followers  to  jnmp  over  the  grave  in  succession.  He, 
himself,  was  the  last  to  jump;  and  as  he  did  so,  np  came  the 
man  alive  again. 

The  next  day  they  came  to  the  grave  of  the  man  who  had 
been  killed  by  the  wolf.  He  was  restored  to  life  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  so  was  the  man  killed  by  the  buffalo.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  he  went  home  with  all  hia  men.  As  they  returned 
they  saw  the  many  villages  that  they  had  reported  to  their  chief 
on ,  their  former  march.  "  Well,  warriors,  you  too  shall  wear 
robes  of  scalps,"  said  the  chief.  So  he  killed  whole  villages  by 
whirling  his  club  around  his  head.  He  killed  altt^ther  the 
people  of  four  villages,  and  gave  to  each  of  his  friends  enough 
scalps  for  a  robe. 

And  they  reached  their  own  village.  And  all  his  villages 
made  him  head-chief.     And  he  governed  them. 


SYMBOLICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  ANCIENTS.  , 

BY   EKV.    O.   D.    MILLER.  iT 


We  have  no  sympathy  with  that  extreme  abuse  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  symbolism,  in  the  explanation  of  antiquity,  which  was 
so  common  with  Orientalists  of  half  a  century  ago,  and  which 
has  created  such  a  powerful  reaction,  giving  rise  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  with  the  majority  of  investigators  of  the  present  period. 
There  is  no  principle,  perhaps,  eo  liable  to  abuse  as  that  of  sym- 
bolism in  the  interpretation  of  the  ancient  systems,  in  the 
employment  of  which,  therefore,  it  is  so  necessary  to  adhere 
constantly  to  the  solid  ground  of  fact,  restraining  all  tendency 
to  mere  speculation  and  unauthorized  statement.  The  strictly 
scientific  method  and  treatment  are  the  only  safety  in  Oriental 
studies.   The  habit  of  mere  oracular  statement,  so  often  indulged 
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in  by  modern  writere,  who  rarely  condescend  to  cite  the  proof 
of  ^eir  an nonn cements,  only  excites  the  indignation  of  all 
sober,  thorough  students.  But,  on  the  other  side,  there  was  anch 
a  thing  as  symbolic  art  in  antiquity,  and  thoee  in  our  day  who 
practically  ignore  this  fatt  will  never  get  at  the  truth  that  lies 
hidden  in  the  ancient  systems.  Their  intense  literalism,  never 
going  beyond  the  crude,  exterior  symbol,  leads  them  continually 
to  do  injustice  to  the  intelligence  and  moral  status  of  the  ancients. 
There  was  employed,  for  instance,  very  extensively,  and  from  a 
high  antiquity,  a  Bystem  of  symbolic  geography;  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  knowledge  of  liiis  fact  has  given  rise  to  many 
erroneous  concluBJous  respecting  the  actual  geographical  infor- 
mation of  the  ancients  It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  group 
together  some  of  the  more  important  facts  pertaining  to  this 
symboli co-geographical  system. 

A  notable  instance  of  the  prevalence  of  such  a  Bystem,aDdin  very 
early  times,  is  afforded  by  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  especially 
the  old  astrological  texts  of  the  elder  Sargon.  M,  F.  Lenormant 
thus  alludes  to  it: 

"We  have  noticed  already  the  system  of  geography,  eesentiaUy 
eymholical,  and  inspired  by  religious  conceptions,  which  plays 
a  fundamental  role,  in  the  Book  of  Astrology,  written  and  com- 
piled by  the  ordera  of  Sargon  (Sar-gina)  the  Ancient,  nearly  two 
thousand  years  before  our  era.  lie  considers  the  country  of 
Akkad  (Bib.  Accad),  or  Cbaldeea,  as  situated  at  the  center  of  the 
universe,  and  surrounded  by  four  other  countries,  which  cor- 
respond exactly  to  the  four  cardinal  points:  llama  (Bib.  Elam) 
=East;  Martu  (Pha!nicia)^'WeBt ;  Gutium  {Bib.  Goim)^ 
North;  and  Suharti=So\ith.  See  particularly  upon  this  sys- 
tem the  fragments  of  a  tablet,  where  twelve  stars  preside  over 
the  destinies  of  each  of  these  regions."' 

The  tablet  here  cited  is  well  known  to  Aasyriologists.  It  is 
very  fragmentary,  containing  only  one  of  these  lists  of  stars  in 
a  perfect  Btate.  It  is  entitled,  12  Mul^nea  Mat  Martu-ki,  "The 
12  Stars  of  the  Country  of  Phcenicia."  The  phrase  mat  ma/rti^ 
ki  here  does  not  refer  to  the  western  sky,  and  there  to  the  stars 
of  the  west,  but  to  the  country  (mat)  of  the  west;  that  is, 
Phcenicia.  This  is  proved:  First,  from  the  title,  12  Mul-m.es 
Mat  Akkad-ki,  "The  12  Stars  of  the  Country  of  Akkad."  The 
term  mat  denotes  "country"  here  as  much  in  one  instance  as  in 
the  other.  Second,  from  the  fact  that  the  12  stars  of  Martu^ 
present  an  actual  zodiacal  arrangement,  a  regular  calendar,  open- 
ing with  the  sign  Qemini,  or  the  zodiacal  Twins.     We  make 

1.    Fragmenti  OoamoB'ii'lqnei  de  Benut,  p.  Em.    For  the  tablet,  ue  9d  B»wL  PL  49, 
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these  remarks  since  thia  tablet  hae  been  often  very  ermneooBly 
underBtood,* 

Ketnming  now  to  the  syBtem  of  eymbolical  geography,  which 
centered  in  Akkad,  the  capital  of  the  country  ruled  by  the 
ancient  Sai^n,  we  find  a  peculiar  arrangement,  properly  illus- 
trated by  Fig.  3,  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Tiie  iucloeed 
square,  with  Uie  eidea  oriented,  or  facing  the  cardinal  points, 
denotes  the  position  of  Akkad,  conceived  as  situated  precisely 
in  the  center  of  the  world,  and  as  surrounded  by  four  other  ' 
countries  located  in  the  direction  of  the  four  cardinal  regions. 
The  interior  limits  of  these  four  countries,  joining  upon  Akkad, 
are  supposed  to  be  definitely  known,  while  their  outer  bound- 
aries, being  unknown,  are  not  represented  in  our  diagram.  As 
will  be  seen,  Fig.  3  represents  the  least  unit  of  all  geographical 
divisione,  like  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude  on  our  ter- 
restrial maps;  it  is  the  leaet  unit,  also,  of  all  territorial  divisions 
and  all  centuriatiouB  or  groups  of  like  squares.  This  scheme  of 
geography,  of  which  Akkad  constituted  the  center  under  Sar- 
gon's  reign,  prevailed  very  widely  in  antiquity,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter.  But  another  scheme,  equally  primitive  and  prevalent, 
was  that  of  nine  regions,  repreaentea  by  Fig.  4,  consisting  of 
nine  identical  squares.  It  will  be  seen  that  Fig.  4  is  the  same 
as  Fig.  3,  except  that  the  outer  limits  are  all  defined,  the  comers, 
representing  tne  intermediate  points  of  the  compass,  all  carried 
out     The  two  schemes  are  thus  closely  related. 

But  Fig.  4,  with  nine  squares,  and  in  which  the  nine  digits 
are  so  arranged  as  to  foot  up  fifteen  in  whatever  direction  they 
are  added,  is  given  by  Dr.  Bahr  as  of  Hindu  origin  in  his 
"Mosaic  Cnltns."^  As  the  author  states,  it  was  called  the  "Mys- 
tical Square,"  or  "Planetary  Seal,"  and  it  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  Cosmos,  or  "Macrocosm,"  while  the  figure  of  a  man 
engraved  upon  it  denoted  the  "MierocoBm."  The  number  five, 
in  the  central  square,  symbolized  the  "Soul  oi  the  World,"  while 
the  other  numbers  denoted  the  eight  elements,  four  male  and 
four  female.  It  must  have  been,  we  think,  that  these  eight 
squares,  surrounding  the  central  one,  were  often  put  for  the 
eight  regions;  since  the  eight  regions,  celestial  or  terrestrial,  are 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Hindu  and  Persian  sacred  books. 
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But  these  regions  were  often  represented  by  right  lines  crossing 
each  other,  instead  of  by  identical  squares.  In  such  case,  the 
central  square  being  reduced  to  a  point,  the  two  schemes  of 
division  would  include  four  and  eight  instead  of  five  and  nine 
regions,  and  tliis  mode  is  represented  by  Figs.  1  and  2,  at  the 
head  of  this  paper.  With  the  foregoing  explanations  we  are 
now  prepared  to  introduce  other  instances  of  the  prevalence  of 
a  symbolical  geography  among  the  nations  of  antiquity. 

In  nearly  all  the  brick  inscriptions  of  the  ancient  Chaldsean 
mouarchs  they  take  the  title  of  "King  of  the  Fonr  Kegions,"  in 
allusion  to  this  system  of  symbolical  geography.  Thus  an 
inscribed  brick  of  Amer-Aku  bears  the  title,  Unqal  an  ubda 
sana-ia,  "King  of  the  Four  Regions  of  Heaven,"  or,  perhaps, 
the  "Four  Divine  Regions,"  for  the  phrase  is  preceded  by  the 
determination  an,  "heaven,  God,"  etc.  This  title,  certainly, 
cannot  be  construed  of  the  "four  races,"  nor  of  the  "four  lan- 
guages," as  has  been  sometimes  done.  The  same  must  hold  true, 
we  think,  of  the  corresponding  Assyrian's  kib-rat  ar-bair,  the 
"four  regions."  We  leam  from  these  data  that  the  elder  Sargon, 
nearly  2000  years  B.  C.,only  followed  the  customs  of  the  old  Acca- 
dian  kings,  who  had  ruled  at  a  much  earlier  epoch.  Indeed,  we 
are  able  to  trace  these  symbolico-geographical  notions  to  the 
primitive  times  of  Nimrod.  It  is  now  generally  understood 
among  Assyriologists  that  the  four  cities  of  Nimrod's  kingdom 
formed  a  kind  of  mystical  tetrarchy.  Referring  to  upper  and 
lower  Chaldsea,  Rev.  G.  Rawlinson  remarks  that: 

"In  each  of  these  districts  we  have  a  sort  of  tetrarchy,  or 
special  preeminence  of  four  cities,  such  as  appears  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  words, '  The  b^inning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel, 
and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar.'  "* 

M.  Lenormant  also  regards  this  scheme  aa  the  prototype  of 
Sargon's  system,  centering  in  Accad. ^  It  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
we  think,  that  the  four  cities  of  Assur  (Gen.  x:ll),  Nineveh, 
Rehoboth,  Resin  and  Calah,  formed  also  a  mystical  tetrarchy. 

We  seem  to  have  in  Elam,  and  certainly  in  Aram,  of  the 
Mosaic  account,  centers  respectively  of  groups  of  five  countries, 
like  Accad  in  Sargon's  scheme.  In  Bomberger's  condensed 
translation  of  Herzog's  Protestant  Encycloposdia,  Herzog  remarks 
under  the  name  Aram,  that  "Aram  appears  after  Elam,  Assur, 
Arphaxad,  Lud,  as  Shem's  fifth  son;  and  his  sons  are,  IJz,  Hnl, 
Gether,  Mash.  Now  Tuch  interprets  these  four  names  as  the 
termini  of  the  Arameana;  Uz,  the  southern,  against  the  Edomites 
and  Arabs;  Hnl,  the  western,  against  the  Canaanites;  the  un- 
known Gether  (probably  Gutium,  Bib.  Qoim,  in  Sargon's  sys- 
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tem),  perhaps  the  eastern,  against  Elam  and  Assnr;  lastly,  Mash, 
undoubtedly  the  northern,  against  the  Japhite  Armenians,"* 
We  see  here  that  Aram,  like  Accad  in  Sargon'e  scheme,  forms 
the  center  of  five  divisions.  Elam,  also,  is  associated  with  four 
other  names,  Assur,  Arphaicad,  Lnd  and  Aram  (Gen.  x:22),  and 
it  ia  not  improbable  that  these  formed  still  another  symbolical 
gronp.  It  is  remarkable  that  Accad  and  Aram  are  terms  each 
eignifying  "highland,"  and  Dr.  Delitzsch  attaches  the  same 
sense  to  Elam.  It  is  singular  to  find  so  many  couutries  with 
which  this  notion  of  "highland"  was  connected.  We  shall. dis- 
cover the  occasion  of  it  when  it  is  shown  that  this  system  of  sym- 
bolical geography  was  a  traditionary  inheritance  from  the  great 
Asiatic  Olympus,  the  Meru  of  the  Hindus,  the  conceived  first 
abode  of  man,  and  with  which  a  similar  geographical  scheme 
was  associated.  Thus,  Accad  and  Aram,  as  "highlands,"  as 
conceived  geographical  centers  of  the  world,  surronnded  by  four 
countries  exactly  oriented,  merely  replaced  the  Paradisiacal 
Mount  of  the  east  as  the  original  "highland"  in  the  symbolical 
and  religious  sense  of  the  term. 

Having  shown  the  extensive  prevalence  of  this  system  of  geo- 
graphical ideas  in  western  Asia,  we  proceed  to  trace  the  exist- 
ence of  similar  notions  among  other  Asiatic  nations.  M.  Lenor- 
mant,  following  M.  Obry  and  other  critics,  demonstrates  that 
exactly  this  method  of  grouping  four  countries  around  a  central 
one,  E^l  of  them  having  reference  to  the  cardinal  points,  was 
common  to  the  Aryans  of  India  and  Persia,  and  he  remarks 
thus: 

"We  know  that  for  the  Aryans  of  India  this  systematic  division 
of  the  vast  region,  where  they  had  established  themselves,  was  a 
reproduction  of  their  symbolical  and  legendary  conception  of 
the  world  itself,  divided  into  four  great  islands  or  continents 
(maha^wipax),  grouped  in  the  direction  of  the  cardinal  points, 
around  the  central  continent  {m.adhyordwipa),  where  Mt.  Mem 
elevated  itself,  watered  by  four  rivers  descending  from  it"^ 

Finally,  after  citing  varioos  examples,  M.  Lenormant  observes 
again: 

"To  find  the  origin  of  the  analogy  so  direct,  or  better,  the 
identity  between  the  geographical  system  in  the  ancient  book  of 
astrology  of  the  Chaldseans  and  these  conceptions  of  India,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  common  source  of  primitive  tradi- 
tion respecting  the  terrestrial  paradise,  considered  as  a  plateau 
of  a  square  figure  havvng  its  stdes  turned  to  thofour  cardinal 
poi/ntt  and  surrounded  by  foor  other  countries  also  facing  the 
cardinal  regions.  ^ 
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M.  Obry,  following  the  language  of  tradition,  deecribes  this 
Bacred  Mount  of  Paradise,  conceived  as  a  roountain  plateau  of 
an  iinmenee  elevation,  in  exactly  the  same  terms,  namely,  as 
having  a  square  figure,  its  sidea  oriented  and  aurrounded  by  four 
other  countries,  also  oriented.  We  see  here  that  exactly  the 
same  symbolico-geographical  ideas  associated  by  the  elder  Sar- 
gon  with  his  capital,  Accad,  is  connected  with  the  traditional 
Mount  of  the  East,  reputed  first  abode  of  humanity,  and  M. 
Lenormant  is  uodoubtedly  justified  in  tracing  the  origin  of  these 
notions  to  this  sacred  mount  Thus,  as  before  remarked,  Accad, 
as  "highland,"  replaces  in  this  system  the  great  Olympus  of 
Asia.  This  symbolical  geography,  inspired  by  religious  concep- 
tions, as  M.  Lenormant  has  well  observed,  originally  centered  in 
that  traditionary  abode  of  primeval  humanity  from  whence  the 
system  bad  been  inherited  by  the  various  nations  of  antiquity. 

But  the  Bclieme  of  nine  divisions,  represented  by  Fig.  4,  or 
the  mystical  square,  was  also  associated  by  the  Hindus  and  otiier 
peoples  with  ^e  sacred  Meru.  The  Vishnu  Purana,  in  setting 
rorth  the  geographical  system  of  the  seven  Zhoipoi,  or  insular 
continents,  says:  "  Jait^u-dwvpa  is  in  the  center  of  all  of  them, 
and  in  the  center  of  this  continent  is  the  golden  mountain 
Meru."^  "I  have  thus  briefly  described  to  you,  Maitrega,  the 
nine  divisions  of  Gamiti-dwipa."^  °  Thus,  among  the  seven 
Xhoipae,  comprehending  the  entire  earth,  JaTnhu-dwipa  is  the 
central  one,  and  exactly  in  the  center  of  this,  corresponding  to 
the  central  square  and  the  namber  five  in  the  planetary  seal, 
representing  the  OosTnoSy  the  sacred  mountain  Meru  elevates 
itself,  the  conceived  first  abode  of  man.  We  see  here  that  this 
sacred  mount  was  thought  to  be  located  exactly  in  the  center  of 
the  world,  and  that  it  constitnted  thus  the  center  of  the  entire 
system  of  the  symbolical  geography  of  the  earth.  It  was  repre- 
sented by  the  central  square  and  the  number  five  in  the  plan- 
etary seal,  the  number  five,  as  before  stated,  being  regarded  as 
symbolizing  the  soul  of  the  world.  Here,  centering  in  Uiis 
sacred  mount,  was  to  be  found  the  least  unit  of  all  geographical 
or  territorial  divisions.  It  was  the  conceived  point  of  departure 
of  all  latitudes  and  longitudes.  Accad,  Aram  and  all  the  other 
"highlands"  of  antiquity,  were  but  reproductions,  traditionary 
inheritances  from  this  primitive"bigh]and,"  this  Olympus  of  all 
Asia.  As  this  was  the  conceived  center  of  the  world,  such  was 
the  case  also  with  its  various  reproductions.  Accad,  as  already 
stated,  was  thought  to  be  located  exactly  at  the  center  of  the 
universe.  Similar  notions  were  associated  at  a  later  period  with 
Mount  Zion  in  Jerusalem,  with  the  Mahommedan  Mecca,  and 
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other  Eacred  localitieB.  Such  ideas  were  no  indications  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  ancients ;  they  were  Bymbolical  and  traditionary 
conceptions,  inherited  from  the  sacred  Mount  of  Paradise. 

But  we  note  the  fact  here  that  these  symbolical  notions  pre- 
vailed at  a  very  early  period  among  the  Chinese.  Dr.  Bahr 
states  the  following: 

"The  entire  earth  was  divided  into  nine  countries;  the  Em- 
peror was  styled  the  Kegent  of  the  ^ine  Earths,  and  the  highest 
officers  of  state,  the  Mandarins,  were  divided  into  nine  orders. 
The  entire  kingdom  was  divided  into  ntTM  provinces,  each  of 
which  had  its  ruler;  bnt  the  middle  province,  Ki,  was  governed 
by  the  Emperor  in  person,  and  the  palace  was  located  in  the 
center  of  Uiis  province. ' ' 

M.  Obry  shows  that  the  Chinese  had  inherited  also  the  scheme 
oifive  divisions,  connecting  with  a  central  mount,  around  which 
were  grouped  four  other  mountains,  in  the  directions  of  the 
cardinal  regions.^ '  The  Hindns  are  known  to  have  located  fonr 
abutting  or  supporting  mountains,  always  in  the  direction  of  the 
cardinal  points,  around  the  central  mountain  Meru,  and  no  doubt 
exists  that  the  Chinese  derived  their  symbolical  notions  from 
this  common  source.  The  division  of  China  into  nine  provinces 
and  the  symbolical  conceptions  connected  with  them,  as  repre- 
senting the  nine  earths,  date  from  a  high  antiqnity.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  palace  in  the  center  of  the  middle  province,  Ki,  was 
undoubtedly  in  reference  to  the  sitnation  of  Mount  Mem,  at  the 
center  of  Jambu-dwi/pa. 

Sufficient  evidence  has  been  now  presented  to  establish  the 
fact  of  the  wide  prevalence  in  antiquity  of  a  symbolical  geo- 
graphy, the  origin  of  which  was  to  be  traced  to  the  sacred 
mount,  the  reputed  abode  of  the  first  human  pair.  Our  next 
attempt  will  be  to  show  that  this  geographical  system  proceeded 
originally  from  the  Temple,  whose  fundamental  idea  was  derived 
from  the  radical  Tarn  or  Tem,  "to  cut,  to  divide."  In  a  previous 
article  on  the  "Pyramidal  Temple,"  it  was  shown  that  the  Pyra- 
midal Temples  of  the  Euphrates  valley  were  to  be  regarded  as 
imitations,  as  artificial  reproductions  of  the  Paradisiacal  Mount. 
In  connection  with  this  fact,  note  the  peculiarities  of  Fig.  5,  at 
the  head  of  the  present  article,  which  is  the  hieratic  form  of  the 
cuneiform  character  Mai,  or  E,  "honse,  temple."  On  the  left 
is  seen  the  group  of  nine  squares,  corresponding  to  the  planetary 
seal,  whose  symbolism  has  been  already  explained.  But  for  the 
full  explanation  of  these  matters  we  have  now  to  study  the 
"Augnrial  Temple,"  ao-called  of  the  Etrusco-Bomans,  and  the 
system  of  land  divisions  which  proceeded  from  it.  But  first  a 
remark  or  two  from  Dr.  Bahr,  as  follows: 
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"It  is  a  conception  not  at  all  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews,  bat 
common  to  all  the  (ancient)  nations  and  inseparable  from  their 
notion  of  God,  even,  to  represent  the  world  as  a  building  or 
house  of  the  Deity,  and  the  heaven  as  his  especial  dwelling- 
place.  The  universe,  but  in  a  special  sense  the  heaven,  is  the 
real,  true  Temple,  built  by  the  Deity  himself,  and  this  as  the 
original  Temple  constituted  the  model,  the  archetype  of  all  those 
constructed  by  man.  This  symbolical  character,  which  attaches 
generally  to  the  sacred  ediUce,  lends  significance  to  the  details 
of  its  description,  and  it  affords  for  us,  likewise,  a  better  explana- 
tion of  its  order  and  arrangement.  It  falls  principally  into  two 
chief  divisions,  of  which  one  (the  Holy  of  Holies)  takes  in  a 
special  sense  the  name  of  the  whole — the  dwelling,  the  house, 
or  the  tent  of  God.  With  the  Hebrews,  accordingly,  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  creation  itself,  the  one,  the  heaven,  was  regarded 
as  the  peculiar  abode  of  the  Divinity,  By  analogy,  therefore, 
it  is  necessary  to  regard  the  especially  so-called  dwelling  (Holy 
of  Holies)  as  an  image  of  the  heavens;  while  the  court  cor- 
responded to  the  other  chief  division  of  the  world,  or  to  the 
earth."'* 

In  fact.  Dr.  Bahr  illustrates  the  fact  at  great  length  and 
places  beyond  doubt  that,  in  all  antiquity,  creation  was  con- 
ceived as  a  temple,  and  the  temple  as  an  image  of  creation,  and 
the  notions  of  both  proceeded  from  the  fundamental  idea  of 
division  in  this  root,  Tam,  or  Tevi,  However,  this  was  not  the 
heaven  and  earth  in  general,  as  Dr.  Bahr  supposed,  but  the 
traditional  heaven  and  earth  as  known  to  the  first  men  and  as 
associated  with  and  united  by  the  Paradisiacal  Mount.  Here 
was  the  original  coamoa  and  here  al!  the  cosmogonies  primitively 
centered.'*  Compare  here  the  facts  developed  in  the  previous 
article  on  the  "Pyramidal  Temple."  Now,  as  regards  the 
Angurial  Temple  of  the  Komans,  Dr.  Wm.  Smith  remarks: 

"The  augur  went  out  before  the  dawn  of  day,  and,  sitting  in 
an  open  place,  with  his  head  veiled,  marked  out  with  a  wand 
the  divisions  of  the  heavens.  Next  be  declared  in  a  solemn 
form  of  words  the  limits  assigned,  making  shrubs  or  trees,  called 
tesqua,  his  boundary'  on  earth,  corresponding  to  that  in  the  sky. 

!>.    Bjnnb<illk.Mo.,  L,pp.  TS-n,  S4-». 

U.  m,  Bahr  proTSB  kbondiuitlr  ttmt  the  Hebrevi,  Boduuib,  uid  beui7  all  the  anoUnt 
peoplm,  reguded  araaUon  u  a  templB,  and  U»  temple  u  an  tma^  af  cieatlon.  or  of  the 
MMHUK,  the  two  ehiel  dlvliIOBi  of  the  tomple  leprMentlDg  the  two  chief  dlvliioiu  of  the 
aumoi.  01  file  bsaven  and  the  muUi.  Bnl  Or  Bahr'e  gnat  error  hme,  held  In  oonunon 
wHh  all  miteri  ol  hli  period,  waa,  that  the  heaven  and  eaith  intended  regardad  the  entile 
eipanae  ol  the  Aj  and  the  enUre  earth'a  anTfaoe.  In  point  of  taot  it  wai  the  tndltloDal 
heaven  and  aarth,  oentering  In  the  paradialacal  Uonnt.  whioh  waa  originallr  Tefenwi  to, 
and  It  was  in  thla  mount  even  that  Uu  primitive  ooemogouy  oentered.  There  waa  ■ymtxA- 
iam  at  the  baae  of  aU  tbasa  notioDS.  Division,  from  the  root  Tem,  to  -divide,-  Uka  the 
u  at  the  bottom  of  aU  (Bam, 'to  snt,  divide,- thsiiM 
^Tiding-). 
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The  teinplain  augural,  which  appears  to  have  included  both 
{the  celestial  and  terrestrial  spaces  defined),  was  divided  into 
four  parte."'* 

Note  here  that  the  Augurial  Temple  includes  both  a  celestial 
and  terrestrial  space,  regularly  bounded,  the  two  placed  in 
direct  relation  to  each  other.  The  number  of  like  squares  into 
which  these  spaces  were  cut  up  varied  with  different  peoples. 
We  pass  now  to  the  Bystem  of  land  divisions,  on  which  Dr. 
Smith  observes  that: 

"As  partitioners  of  land  the  Agrimenaores  were  the  successors 
of  the  auffurs,  and  the  mode  of  Umitatio  (divisions)  was  de- 
rived Jrorn  the  old  augurial  method  of  forming  the  templwm. 
The  word  temphim,  like  the  Greek  temenoa,  simply  means  '  a 
division.'  »  *  *  The  directions  were  ^waja  ascertained 
according  to  the  true  cardinal  points.  *  *  *  In  the  case  of 
land  surveying  the  augur  looked  to  the  south,  for  the  gods  were 
supposed  to  be  in  the  north  (on  the  summit  of  Mem,  which 
penetrated  the  heavens  at  the  pole),  &nd  the  angur  was  consid- 
ered as  looking  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  gods  looked 
upon  the  earth.  Hence  the  main  line  in  land  surveying  was 
drawn  from  north  to  Bonth,  and  was  called  cords,  as  correspond- 
ing to  the  axis  of  the  world.  The  line  which  cut  it  (at  right 
angles)  was  termed  decumanns,  because  it  made  the  iigure  of  a 
cross  like  the  numeral  X  (+ ).  These  two  lines  were  produced 
to  the  extremity  of  the  ground  which  was  to  be  laid  out,  and 
parallel  to  these  were  drawn  other  lines,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  quadrangle  required."'  * 

Herr  H.  Nissen,  in  a  critical  work  on  the  Temple,  referring 
to  the  method  of  land  divisions,  remarks: 

"The  Umitatio  (division)  proceeds  from  the  cardinal  regions, 
a  line  drawn  from  east  to  west,  cut  by  another  at  right  fmgles, 
drawn  from  north  to  south,  forms  the  basis  of  the  system.  The 
first  or  common  form  of  the  limitation  (division)  is  the  centuria- 
tion,  or  division  into  like  squares."' " 

For  the  reason  that  any  space,  divided  into  squares,  according 
to  the  cardinal  regions,  was  thereby  constituted  a  Tern,  or  Tem- 
plum,  a  city  or  toWn  thus  divided  became  a  temple.  So  the 
entire  territory  belonging  to  the  State,  being  divided  into  pro- 
vinces, all  lines  of  division  following  the  direction  of  the 
cardinal  regions  was  likewise  regarded  as  a  temple.  All  these 
divisions,  whether  of  the  town  or  city,  or  of  the  entire  public 
domain,  centered  in  the  capital  and  in  the  national  temple. 
Thus  an  expansion  of  the  divisions  of  the  temple  constituted 
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tboBe  of  the  town,  &  further  expansion  formed  the  divisions  of 
the  soil,  a  still  further  expansion  formed  the  divisions  into  pro- 
vinces, and,  finally,  an  expansion  of  the  last  constituted  the 
geographical  divisions  of  the  earth  itself,  which  corresponded  to 
Uioee  of  the  heavens,  all  based  upon  the  directions  of  the 
cardinal  regions.  The  cosraoe  itself,  therefore,  by  virtue  of 
these  divisions,  became  a  great  temple,  from  the  root  Tern,  "to 
divide,"  The  relation  of  these  ideas  to  the  series  of  diagrams 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  their  full  significance,  will  be 
now  clsarly  perceived  by  the  reader.  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  the  Etrusco-Romans  derived  these  doctrines  from  the 
Valley  of  the  Euphrates.  M.  Lenormant,  treating  upon  the 
augurial  science  of  Ohaldsea,  compared  with  that  of  the  Etruaco- 
Bomans,  observes: 

"All  these  analogies  are  snoh  that  they  tend  to  make  us  see 
in  the  Etruscans  the  disciples  and  direct  inheritors  of  the  aus- 
pices and  divinations  practiced  by  the  doctors  of  Chaldeea  and 
Babylon.  *  ^ 

That  the  Babylonians  had  employed  the  same  methods,  had 
inherited  the  same  notions,  is  seen  from  the  Fig.  5,  denoting  a 
temple,  and  from  the  other  data  already  presented.  But  we 
return  now  to  Fig.  3,  as  the  least  unit  of  all  divisions  into  like 
squares. 

Plutarch  describes  the  Spartan  Symbol  of  the  DloBcnri,  put 
for  the  Zodiacal  Twins,  or  G-emini,  as  four  pieces  of  wood 
placed  croaawiee  in  the  manner  represented  by  our  third  dia- 
gram. Sow,  Dr.  Gnstav  Schlegel  shows  that  this  Spartan  sym- 
bol had  its  origin  in  the  Chinese  sphere,  being  there  employed 
as  the  character  Tsin^,  "a  pit,  a  well,"  for  the  supply  of  water. 
The  figure  itself  referred  to  the  custom,  in  digging  a  well,  to 
place  four  sticks  of  timber  locked  around  its  mouth,  to  prevent 
the  earth  from  falling  back  into  the  pit,  the  timber  thus  placed 
being  represented  by  our  diagram.  The  asterism  Tsitiff,  then, 
corresponding  to  onr  Genuni,  represented  the  source  of  the 
celestial  waters.!^  From  the  fact  that  several  families  were 
located  around  a  single  well,  which  was  used  in  common,  the 
character  Tsing  took  also  the  meaning  of  "union,  friendship, 
love,"  from  whence  the  notion  of  the  Dioscuri,  as  the  brothers 
par  exceUenee.  So,  also,  since  the  figure  formed  by  these  four 
timbers  crossing  each  other  represented  the  least  unit  in  all 
divisions  into  like  squares,  it  became  the  symbol  of  all  divisions 
of  the  soil  and  of  the  territory  of  China.  Dr.  Schlegel  remarks 
that:     "In  antiquity  nine  lots  of   cultivators  formed   a  well 
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(Tting),  four  wells  formed  an  encloeure,  and  four  enclosores 
formed  a  community.  *  " 

Another  atatement  by  the  eame  author  ie  equally  important. 
The  character  Teing,  one  with  our  third  figure,  syinbolized  a 
well,  and  hence  water,  and  at  the  same  time  the  least  unit  of 
Chinese  society  and  division  of  the  soil.  Water  in  a  basin  was 
osed  also  for  the  purpose  of  taking  levels.     Dr.  Schlegel  says : 

"Since  nothing  is  comparable  to  water  for  leveling,  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  constellation  Tsing  is  the  im^e  of  rules  for 
founding  the  State,  for  tracing  out  the  plan  of  t£e  capital,  for 
the  demarkation  of  desert  places  and  for  the  divisions  of  the 
BoiL"" 

The  character  Tsing,  or  our  Fig.  3,  represents  the  division 
into  five  regions,  and  the  association  with  it  of  the  division  into 
nine  regions  appears  in  the  fact  that  "nine  lots  make  a  well." 
Compare  with  Uiis  the  division  of  the  kingdom  of  China  into 
nine  provinces  and  the  whole  earth  into  nine  countries,  as  stated 
by  Dr.  Bahr.  These  notions  are  all  very  ancient,  and  the 
similarity  of  conceptions  which  we  have  seen  prevailing  in  high 
antiquity  among  nations  the  most  widely  separated,  proves  that 
they  were  inherited  originally  from  some  common,  primitive 
soorce.  All  goes  to  show  that  this  source  was  the  conceived 
center  of  the  world,  the  Mount  of  Paradise.  In  the  previous 
article  on  the  "Pyramidal  Temple,"  it  was  shown  that  the  Chal- 
deeans  Pyramid  in  stages  was  regarded  as  an  artificial  reproduc- 
tion of  the  sacred  mount  of  the  far  east  or  northeast.  The 
cnneiform  character  for  temple  (Fig.  5),  in  iiA  hieratic  form, 
presents  a  group  of  nine  squares,  Use  the  planetary  seal,  and 
the  geographical  division  into  nine  regions,  as  well  ae  that  into 
five,  was  especially  associated  with  the  Paradisiacal  Mount,  as 
already  demonstrated.  Thus  the  previous  article  and  the  present 
go  to  confirm  each  other.  But  the  so-called  "Stones  of  Michaux" 
afford  us  a  direct  indication  not  only  that  the  Babylonian  theory 
of  the  Temple,  but  that  also  of  land  divisions,  was  inherited 
from  the  sacred  mount  of  the  east,  the  Khoraak  Mat  Kurra,  of 
the  cuneiform  texts. 

These  stones  of  Michaux,  dating  from  the  twelfth  century 
B.  C,  were  employed  as  landmarks.  They  were  in  the  shape 
of  cones,  and  they  were  inscribed  around  the  lower  portion  with 
deeds  of  conveyance  of  the  land,  of  which  they  marked  the 
boundaries.  Around  the  upper  portion  of  the  cones  were  various 
images  of  a  celestial  character,  showing  that  these  landmarks 
had  some  astronomical  reference.  Now,  the  surface  of  a  cone 
aptly  represents  that  central  region  of  the  heavens  around  the 
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Pole-Star,  and  the  images  on  these  Btones  of  the  conBtellations 
Draco  or  the  Korthem  Serpent,  of  the  Eagle  or  Vulture,  of  the 
Tortoise  or  Modem  Lyre,  strongly  indicate  the  expreaa  design 
to  represent  this  polar  region  of  the  heavens,  which  waa  thou^t 
to  be  penetrated  by  the  summit  of  the  sacred  mount.  However, 
the  most  palpable  proof  of  this  design  is  yet  to  be  presented. 
Around  the  apex  of  these  cones  we  have  the  eight-rayed  star, 
inclosed  in  a  circle,  representing  the  sun;  also  the  crescent, 
inclosed  in  a  circle,  representing  t£e  moon;  but  more  significant 
than  all  is  a  foiir-rayed  star,  inclosed  in  a  circle,  from  the  center 
of  which,  and  flowing  in  directions  intermediate  to  the  four 
rays,  are  seen  the  four  sacred  rivers  of  the  Celestial  Paradise. 
According  to  tradition  the  waters  of  the  heavenly  Ganges 
emptied  themselves  into  the  great  reservoir  on  the  summit  of 
Meru,  which  divided  them  into  four  streams  or  rivers  flowing 
down  through  the  three  worlds.  This  figure,  then,  at  the  apex 
of  these  conical  stones  represents  by  its  four  rays  the  four 
celestial  regions,  and  by  its  four  streams,  iBsiiing  from  the  center 
of  the  circle  and  flowing  in  the  directions  intermediate  between 
the  four  cardinal  regions,  it  represents  the  four  rivers  of  the 
Paradise  of  the  Gods,  since  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  paradises 
were  modeled  after  each  other  and  were  united  by  the  sacred 
mount 2* 

What,  now,  can  these  conical  stones,  used  as  landmarks,  and 
with  these  significant  figures  on  their  upper  surfaces,  possibly 
mean?  Evidently  the  supposed  origin  of  the  system  of  land 
divisions  in  the  traditional  mount  of  the  east,  the  great  Olympus 
of  the  primitive  world.  All  the  stones  of  this  class  at  present 
known,  numbering  four,  and  three  of  them  conical,  exhibit  this 
significant  figure,  representing  the  four  rivers  of  the  Celestial 
Paradise,  and  the  one  discovered  by  Mr.  Smith  shows  also  the 
Pyramidal  Temple.'* 

For  want  of  space  in  a  single  article  we  have  been  forced  to 
select  a  few  facts  only,  from  a  great  abundance,  pertaining  to 
our  subject,  a  subject  which  merits  a  more  thorough  and  ex- 

n.  For  tepTMsntetiaii*  at  ths  conioal  itonH.  Me  3d  Rairl,  PI.  16 ;  It«T.  O.  BkwUiuon'a 
nn  UoiukTOUM,  IL  tip-  Sn-SK;  UM.  Oppert  uid  Ueaoat,  DoonnumU  Jnridlqaea.  eta., 
pp.  88.  lOe,  us,  UB :  Q.  O.  Smith,  Amti.  TAvimeritt,  pp.  SSS,  137,  pl&te,  TblB  iti'iie  In  a  Bat 
DuuU*  lUblnitMd  ol  a  HODS,  bnt  It  baa  aU  Uie  S«iinii,  rudely  sognisd  upon  It,  Indtcatlug 
the  Pyremldal  Tempi*. 

".    Tbe  onnelfann  itodenl  who 
w»tJ 

■wis 

»  thi 

tiotlDQ  oi  toil  uona  mourn.  Mne  nee  oi  uwh  ninua, 
pUinlr 'luttliearatam  ol  Und  dlvtilon*,  Itaelt  darlTed 
&a  e  toadltlottitrT  InbariMooe  tiom  the  prlmltlTe  home  at 
I,  That  the  Babrlooiana,  (he  BtnuacHBomaiia  and  otod 
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hsuBtive  treatment.     Yet  we  believe  we  have  established  the 
following  important  points: 

1.  There  prevailed  extensively  in  antiquity,  and  especially, 
throughout  Asia,  a  syetem  of  symbolical  geography,  dating  from 
a  very  early  period,  and  originally  inspired  by  religious  con- 
ceptions. 

2.  This  system  had  been  associated,  primitively,  with  the 
Asiatic  Olympus,  the  traditionary  Mount  of  Paradise,  from 
whence  it  took  its  rise  and  from  whence  it  had  been  earned  by 
the  cultured  races,  on  their  dispersion,  to  the  various  countries 
subsequently  colonized  by  them. 

3.  This  system,  whose  central  idea  was  that  of  divieioa,  was 
connected  with  the  Temple,  on  one  band,  and  with  the  Cosmos, 
on  the  other,  both  which  had  also  for  a  central  idea  the  notion  of 
division  {Cf.  Tern,  "to  divide,"  and  Ileb.  Bara,  "to  cut,  divide," 
thence  "to  create,"  Gen.  i;l). 

4.  That  which  constitnted  Creation  a  Temple,  and  the  Temple 
an  image  of  Creation,  was  this  principle  of  division  always  in 
the  directions  of  the  i-ardinal  regions.  The  system  of  land — 
territorial,  geographical,  and  even  cosmical — divisions  proceeded 
alike  from  those  of  the  Temple  by  a  simple  reduplication  and 
expansion,  the  least  unit  being  that  represented  by  Fig.  3,  or 
perhaps  by  Fig.  1. 

5.  As  the  archetype  of  all,  the  Asiatic  Olympus  united  a 
celestial  and  terrestrial  space,  cut  oS  and  divided  np,  like  the 
Angurial  Temple  of  the  JEtomans.  This  was,  in  fact,  a  heaven 
+  eartb,  a  "celestial  earth,"  a  notion  fundamental  in  the  ancient 
theory  of  the  state.  All  the  ancient  kingdoms,  as  Dr.  Bahr  has 
shown,  were  regarded  as  "celestial  earths,"  derived  from  the 
original  heaven  and  earth,  united  by  the  Paradisiacal  Mount. 
To  found  a  state  was  to  found  »  new  cosmos,  a  new  creation,  of 
which  the  national  temple  was  the  all-conver^ng  point. 

But  we  have  not  the  space  to  extend  these  generalizations. 
As  will  be  seen  the  data  which  have  been  presented  serve  to 
explain  many  notions  of  the  ancients  which  have  been  attributed, 
often  times,  to  their  ignorance  of  the  true  configuration  of  the 
earth's  surface.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  obvious  that  the  system 
of  parallels,  of  latitude  and  longitude,  was  a  product  originally 
of  this  system  of  symbolical  geography,  so  universally  prevalent 
in  antiquity. 
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THE  ARK  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 


Noah'B  ark,  the  basket  id  wbich  the  infant  Moses  was  placed, 
and  the  "Ark  of  the  Covenant"  containing  the  tablets  of  the 
law,  the  pot  of  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod,  have  this  in  common, 
that  they  were  designed  for  the  preservation  of  especial  treas- 
□res,  and  thej  have  their  counterparts  in  the  religious  symbols 
of  all  the  eastern  nations.  Like  Moses  and  Noah,  Deucalion, 
Persens,  Dionysus,  Adonis,  Sargon  of  Babylon,  and  Osiris,  were 
preserved  in  an  ark.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Egyptians  carried 
in  their  religious  processions,  boxes  lu  the  fonn  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  or  baskets  like  that  in  which  Moses  was  placed,  con- 
taining sometimes  a  god,  sometimes  a  phallus,  and  sometimes  a 
serpent.  The  Persian  ark  had  at  each  extremity  a  pillar,  sur- 
mounted with  a  bull's  head,  and  between  these,  upon  the  top  of 
a  rainbow-like  arch,  sat  a  winged  nude  human  figure,  before 
which  a  man  was  kneeling  in  adoration.  Another  illustration 
of  the  Persian  ark  was  found  on  a  monument  near  Perseopolis, 
upon  which,  at  each  extremity,  were  carved  what  are  called  the 
heads  of  unicorns,  a  single  curved  horn  appearing  on  each  head ; 
but  as  side  views  are  given  they  may  more  appropriately  be  called 
bull's  heads.  Between  and  above  them  is  the  symbol  of  divin- 
ity, jnat  as  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant  Jehovah  was  represented 
as  dwelling  between  the  cherubs  placed  upon  each  end  of  it. 

These  ohembs  upon  each  end  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  were 
winged  creatures,  with  the  heads  of  a  bull  or  ox.  This  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel.  In  the  first  chapter  of  his 
prophecy  he  describes  composite  four-winged  animals  seen  by 
him  in  a  vision,  each  of  which  had  the  face  of  a  man,  of  a 
lion,  of  an  ox,  and  of  an  eagle,  while  in  the  tenth  chapter  he 
describes  another  vision,  of  which  those  same  animals  were  a 
part,  and  in  repeating  a  description  of  them  he  substitutes  the  face 
of  a  chervi  for  face  of  an  ox,  thus  showing  that  the  prophet 
understood  that  the  cherub  was  a  bull  or  ox-headed  figure.  In- 
deed, M.  Omes  de  Bunsen,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  London 
Society  of  Biblical  Archteology,  shows  that  the  word  kinib  or 
cherub  means  a  bull,  and  that  the  word  seraph  or  eer-apis,  liter- 
ally the  face  of  the  bull,  means  the  same  thing,  both  referring 
to  the  constellation  Taurus,  the  one  the  symbol  of  its  rising,  and 
the  other  of  its  setting.  Now,  if  we  remember  that  these  an- 
cient nations  regarded  the  earth  as  a  quadrilateral  figure,  longer 
from  east  to  west  than  from  north  to  south,  of  which  idea  we 
have  a  reminiscence  in  our  word  longitude,  resting  upon  an 
illimitable  ocean,  with  a  firmament  spread  out  above  it,  upon 
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wbich  was  the  divine  dwelling  place,  we  have  the  cine  to  the 
BignificaDce  of  both  the  Hebrew  and  Persian  ark.  Of  the  latter 
we  have  two  forms  preserved  on  ancient  sculptures,  and  the  de- 
scription of  the  latter  shows  that  in  its  symbolism  it  was  iden- 
tical with  the  Persian  ark.  They  both  symbolized  the  world, 
presided  over  and  governed  by  the  Supreme  Deity.  The  box 
was  of  the  form  of  the  earth,  as  they  understood  it,  the  cherubs 
symbolized  the  extreme  east  and  west,  the  contents,  all  valuable 
things  of  earth,  the  cover  the  firmament,  above  which  dwelt  he, 
whom  the  Hebrews  addressed  as  "Thou  that  dwellest  between  the 
cherubs." 

This  ark  was  in  places  connected  with  the  rites  of  phallic 
worship,  as  was  the  box  constituting  Noah's  ark,  and  the  ship 
which  constituted  the  Chaldean  ark,  so  that  both  of  these  were 
used  to  symbolize  the  fruit-bearing  womb,  in  which  were  pre- 
served and  fructified  the  seeds  or  all  life,  as,  in  early  Chris- 
tiau  art,  they  were  used  to  symbolize  the  church  in  which  the 
"salt  of  the  earth"  was  preserved.  But  the  Jewish  and  Persian 
symbolism  of  the  ark  does  not  indicate  phallic  ideas.  The  ark 
was  with  these  people  a  miniature  "cosmos,"  representing  their 
idea  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens  and  their  common  ruler. 
Near  it  stood  the  lamp  stand,  with  its  seTen  golden  lamps,  kept 
constantly  burning,  common  to  the  Persians  and  the  Hebrews, 
symbolizing  the  seven  planets,  from  which  the  names  of  the 
week  days  were  derived,  and  from  the  observance  and  worship 
of  which,  time  was  first  divided  into  periods  of  seven  days. 


THE   MASSAWOMEKES.    , 

BT  ALBERT  S.  GATSOHET. 

The  racial  affinity  of  the  Massawomekes  cannot  be  established 
on  historical  grounds  alone,  for  these  are  too  scanty,  considering 
the  early  period  of  discoveries  in  which  this  people  is  mentioned. 
All  that  has  a  liijguistic  bearing  on  the  subject  must  be  also 
carefully  examin^  to  arrive  at  a  result. 

When,  in  1608,  Capt.  John  Smith  beard,  for  the  first  time,  of 
the  above  nation,  the  reports  reached  him  through  the  tribes 
settled  upon  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  These  were  all  of 
the  Algonkin  race  (excepting,  perhaps,  a  few  tribes  living  on 
the  northern  shores),  and  we  ma}-,  therefore,  expect  from  them 
appellations  taken  from  their  own  dialects,  even  for  tribes  of 
foreign  atBliation,  asthey  did,  e.  ^.,  with  the  Maquas.  We  are 
told  by  Smith  tliat  the  Patawomekes,  the  Patuxents,  the  Sasque- 
sahannocks  end  the  Tockwoughes  implored  his  assistance  against 
their  tormentors,  the  Massawomekes,  and  that  he  had  himself 
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an  interview  with  a  party  of  the  latter,  who  were  crossing  the 
head  o£  Chesapeake  Bay  in  seven  canoeB. 

The  names  of  these  four  tribee  are  certainly  Algonkin,  and 
that  of  the  Patawomekes  or  Potimaka  coinuidea  in  its  termina- 
tion BO  closely  with  that  of  the  Massawomekes,  that  we  can 
asBume  the  same  origin  for  both.  In  the  majority  of  the  Algon- 
kin languages,  a  term  like  massa  means  large,  great,  and  -ek  ia 
either  the  locative  ending,  -ik,  -k,  -g,  or,  more  probably,  the  suffix 
of  the  auim.  plural  -gi,  -ki,  occurring,  e.  g.,  in  Shawnee;  ome  ie 
snppoeed  by  A.  L.  Guaa,  Esq.,  to  mean  lake,  or  water;  umpe  ia 
water  in  Pamptico,  garni,  kami,  lake  in  Odjibwg,  and  somac^aoae 
water  in  Etchemin.  Wome,  ome,  also  composes  the  tribal  name 
Fatawomeke,  for  Heckewelder  explains  it  from  the  Delaware 
language:  "We  have  come  by  water."  Thus  the  term  oToe  can 
be  ascertained  to  mean  water;  this  would  make  of  the  Mas- 
aawomekes  "those  on  a  great  water,"  and  this  was  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  name  given  at  the  time  to  Capt.  Smith. 

But,  fortunately  for  us.  Smith  is  not  our  sole  authority  upon 
this  northern  people.  In  1632  Capt.  H.  Fleet  visited  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  sailed  up  the  Potomac  river  to  the  upper  end  of 
navigation;  hia  report  ia  publiahed  in  Neill's  "Founders  of 
Maryland,"  Albany,  1876.  He  relates  that  "the  Emperor  (of 
the  Powhatans)  is  fearful  to  punish  the  Nascotines  (the  Anacos- 
tiaa,  on  and  about  the  present  site  of  Washington,  D.  C),  because 
they  are  protected  by  the  MasBomacks  or  Cannyda  (Canada)  In- 
dians, who  have  used  to  convey  all  anch  Engliah  truck  as  com- 

eth  into  the  river  (Potomac)  to  the  Massomacks."    "I  find 

the  Indians  of  that  populons  place  (the  MaBsomacks)  are  gov- 
erned by  four  kings,  whose  towns  are  of  several  names,  Tonhoga, 
Mosticum,  Shaunetowa  and  Ueserahak,  reported  above  30,000 
persona,  and  that  they  have  palisades  about  the  towna  made  with 
great  treea,  and  with  scaffolds  upon  the  walls."  Fleet's  brother,  ^ 
a  fur-trader,  reached  the  country  of  the  Maaaawomekea  in  seven 
days  from  the  tribal  settlement  of  the  Fiscataway,  on  the  Poto- 
mac, abont  eighteen  miles  below  Washington,  and  returned  from 
there  in  five  days;  he  was  told  that  the Usserahak  people  counted 
7,000  Indians,  Capt.  Fleet  also  met  a  few  "HereiAenes,  who  are 
cannibals,"  live  three  days'  journey  from  the  Mosticums,  and 
sell  their  beaver  "at  the  plantation  in  Cannida."  At  this  date 
(1632),  the  English  under  Kirk  had  conquered  Canada,  and  Capt. 
Fleet  identified  the  axes  in  posseaaion  of  the  Herechenes  as  of 
the  kind  Kirk  traded  in  Canada. 

From  the  above  we  gather  a  few  valuable  points,  from  which 
oonclosionB  on  the  affinity  of  the  Maasawomekea  can  be  drawn.  It 
appears  that  Massawomeke  is  a  comprehensive  term  for  a  people 
conBiating  of  four  chieftaincies,  the  names  of  which  are  trans- 
mitted to  us,  and  can  partly  be  identified  with  tribes  mentioned 
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by  writers  of  later  epochs.  The  three  firet-named  "towiiB" 
traded  beaver-Bkins  wiUi  the  English,  and  Fleet  represeote  them 
as  being  anthropophagists. 

The  first  of  these  lour  "towns"  Fleet  calls  Tonhoga  and  7*0- 
Kogaeg.  There  is  similarity  in  name  with  that  of  the  Tongorias, 
who  are  identical  with  the  Erlee  (Erigas,  Erigheke,  Eriech- 
ronons,  Gakwagaono).  In  the  Onondaga  term  tchn-eragak, 
wUd  cat,  the  origin  of  Erie,  styled  "  genafelina,  Nation  of  the 
Oat,"  may  still  be  recognizedj  they  were  called  so  after  a  wild 
cat,  probably  a  sort  of  lynx,  which  abounded  in  one  district  of 
their  wide  domain,  and  supplied  them  with  furs  for  the  trade. 
The  following  paesages  may  also  be  adduced  from  Pierre  Margry, 
D^couvertes,  vol.  I:  "they  (the  Sonnontouans),  were  told  that  we 
came  from  Onnontio  (the  French  Governor),  to  see  the  tribes  called 
by  them  Toagenha,  living  (situez)  on  the  river  Ohio,  and  that 
we  requested  them  to  foniieh  us  a  slave,  as  a  guide  to  these 
parts."  (p.  130.)  "A  prisoner,  said  to  be  of  the  Toaguenha.s, 
spoke  Algonkin,  but  his  dialect  differed  more  from  the  good 
Algonkin  than  that  of  the  Outaouacs."  (pp.  133-134.)  "The 
Sonnontouans  told  our  Dutch  interpreter  that  he  was  a  fool  to 
act  as  our  guide  to  the  Toaguenha,  who  were  very  dangerous 
people,  and  would  certainly  assail  ua  at  night,  after  lurking 
around  our  camp-fires;  that  we  would  run  the  danger  of  meet- 
ing the  Antastoes  along  Ohio  river,  who  would  most  certainly 
"break  our  heads,"  and  that  on  this  account  the  Sonnontouans 
declined  to  come  with  us,  lest  the  extermination  of  the  French 
may  be  imputed  to  them,"  The  distance  from  their  town  to 
Ohio  river  was  unanimously  stated  to  be  six  days'  land  travel  of 
twelve  leagues  each  day;  but  if  we  travelled  by  water  on  lake 
Erie,  we  could  reach  the  Ohio  by  three  days'  portages  (pp.  137- 
138). — R&pOTt  of  one  of  LaSaUe^a  travels  by  the  Abbe  de  (fat- 
Un^e,  1669-1670.  To  the  name  Tonhoga  we  may  also  compare 
that  of  the  Tohoa-irougb-roonan,  who  lived  within  or  north  of 
the  Alleghany  ridge,  perhaps  in  West  Virginia,  and  whom  the 
Iroquois  claimed  to  have  conquered  (Treaty  of  Lancaster,  1744). 

Fleet'B  Mosttcum  were  "forest  Indiana,"  for,  in  the  eastern 
Algonkin  dialects  mitik,  me'htng,  mishtuk,  matchtok,  ie  the 
generic  word  for  tree.  It  still  lives  in  Mystic,  a  frequent  local 
name  on  the  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  coasts. 

Usserahak  is  too  obscure  a  name  to  offer  any  opportunity  for 
conjectures.  It  was  probably  a  generic  tenn,  for  we  see  from 
Wm.  BynPa  Westover  Documents,  vol.  I.,  that  the  Catawba 
towns  on  the  Santee  river  were  also  called  Ueherees,  although 
these  have  nothing  in  common  with  Fleet's .  Usserahak.  If  the 
term  was  Iroqnois,  we  might  think  of  ^hshare,  knife,  as  a  weapon 
characteristic  of  some  tribe ;  cutlass,  sword;  fLs'hare  in  Mohawk  \ 
from  this  word  was  fonned  the  name  AWrigoe,  quoted  below. 
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The  Skaunetowa,  who  lived  in  the  town  most  diBtaut  from  the 
Potomac,  can,  I  think,  readily  be  identified  with  the  Tsonnon- 
towans  or  Senecaa ;  even  now,  from  historic  reminiscence,  the 
Wendot  in  the  Indian  Territory  call  the  Mountain  (!)  Senecaa, 
"who  had  settled  in  the  Alleghanies  of  Pennsylvania,"  Sonotui- 
runn.  Gallin^e  Btates  (Margry  Doc.,  vol.  I.,  p.  128),  that  the 
Sonnontouans  were  living  in  four  towns,  two  of  them  larger 
than  the  two  others,  with  a  total  of  about  1,200  warriors,  and 
that  this  tribe  was  the  most  populous  of  all  the  Five  Nations. 
These  towns  lay  at  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 

The  Sereohenes," h&ashty  in  their  language,"  were  not  the 
friends  of  the  Usserahak,  as  the  latter  informed  Capt.  Fleet. 
They  are  the  "Hirocois"  of  Champlain;  still  we  cannot  decide 
whether  the  Mohawks  alone  are  meant  by  this  term,  or  other 
tribes  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Five  Nations  are  included  in  it.  . 

From  all  facts  stated  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  "Hereche- 
nes"  were  not  included  in  the  term  Massawomeke,  but  that  this 
term  comprehended  at  least  one  of  the  Five  Nations,  the  Senecaa, 
and  that  the  three  others  were  allied  or  confederated  with  them. 
Indian  history  sufficiently  proves  that  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose 
racial  and  linguistic  affinity  between  the  four  chieftaincies  of 
the  Massawomekes,  than  to  build  them  np  of  tribes  of  disparate 
affinities  and  heterogeneous  elements.  What  we  cannot  possibly 
decide  now,  for  want  of  sufficient  information,  is  whether  the 
three  other  tribes  formed,  with  the  Shaunetowa,  the  four  villages 
of  the  Senecas  mentioned  by  GallincSe,  or  whether  they  were 
scattered  all  the  way  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Ohio  river,  as 
the  name  Tonhoga  seems  to  indicate. 

To  assume  that  the  MasBawomekes  were  the  Shawnees,  would 
be  to  assume  that  they  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Shaune- 
towa, or  Senecas.  It  is  true  that  the  Five  Nations  once  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  which  the 
Shawnees,  or  a  portion  of  them,  are  included  as  a  party  stand- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  Five  Nations.  But  this  was  over  one 
hundred  yea/r%  later  than  the  time  we  first  hear  of  the  Massa- 
womekes. By  the  treaty  of  Albany,  concluded  in  September, 
1722,  the  Five  Nations  and  their  allies  engaged  themselves  not 
to  cross  the  Blue  Kidge  (viz.,  the  eaeternmoat  ridge  of  the  AUe- 
ghanies),  nor  the  Potomac  river  in  a  southward  direction  for 
any  purpose  whatever,  except  when  provided  with  English 
passes.  This  section  of  the  treaty  runs  as  follows:  "Brother 
Assarigoe  (Gov,  Howard,  of  Virginia);  As  yon  engaged  for  ten 
nations,  so  do  we,  Vizt.  (vice  versa),  for  the  Five  Nations,  and 
for  the  Tuscaruros,  and  Connestogoes,  Chuanoes,  Ochtaghquan- 
awroroouea,  Ostagankees,  which  live  upon  Sasquahana  river." 
WiUiam  Byrd,  oi  Westover,  Vs.,  History  of  the  Dividing  Line. 
Eichmond,  1868.     Pp.  262,  seq.    4to. 
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CORRESPONDENCE..  '  ,   ^ 

A  C^OTH  BOBE  TAKEN  FBOU  A  MOCHD-BUILDER'b  TOUB. 

Ob  the  Tth  of  May,  the  writer,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Eagle,  superintended  the  exploration  of  (what  proved  to  be) 
an  ancient  tomb  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  John  Eagle.*  The  tomb, 
or  superimposed  pile  of  stones,  was  discovered  some  years  ago, 
in  plowing  over  t^e  spot,  but  no  examination  had  been  made  ap 
to  this  Bpnng,  when  one  of  Mr.  Eagle's  tenants  removed  several 
large  stones  which  obstructed  the  plow.  The  evidence  of  fire, 
noticeable  in  their  discolored  and  fragile  condition,  convinced  him 
that  they  had  been  transported  to  that  spot  by  man. 

I  found  these  vestiges  situated  on  a  prominent  point  of  the 
diluvial  hills,  which  form  the  extreme  southern  boundary  of  the 
great  terrace  on  which  Alexandersville  is  located,  and  about 
one  mile  south  of  that  village.  From  the  point  occupied  by  the 
tomb,  the  hills  break  down  in  gentle  swells,  with  intervening 
depressions,  into  the  valley.  It  cannot  b©  doubted  that  these 
ancient  people  were  influenced  largely  in  the  selection  of  their 
bnnal  sites  by  the  picturesque,  and  the  present  instance  is  not 
an  exception,  as  the  prospect  northward  is  grand. 

Our  explorations  commenced  by  the  removal  of  six  or  eight 
inches  of  soil,  which  revealed  the  stone  pile.  This  we  found 
irregular  in  forjn,  and  about  six  feet  in  diameter.  The  stones 
were  then  cast  out,  all  of  which  were  more  or  leas  afFected  by 
heat,  and  the  greater  part  were  unfit  for  building  purposes, 
although  many  of  them  were  large,  and  required  considerable  effort 
to  remove  them  from  the  excavation.  In  the  progress  of  this 
work,  Mr.  Eagle  found  in  the  margin  of  the  pile  a  groovelesa 
stone  axe,  but  mutilated.  At  length  the  margin  of  the  cist  was 
exposed.  This  was  formed  in  the  usual  manner,  by  edging  up 
large  fiat  limestones  on  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  excavation, 
forming  thus  a  rough  stone  box  three  and  a  half  feet  in  length, 
and  twenty  inches  in  breadth,  inside  measurement.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  discover  that  no  protection  had  been  used  in  this 
interment;  on  the  contrary,  we  found  the  cist  packed  full  of  flat 
stones.  On  the  removal  of  these  we  discovered  the  following 
objects:  (1)  Four  teeth  neatly  perforated  near  the  crown,  whi<£ 
was  smoothly  rounded.  Below  die  perforation  they  are  tapering 
and  curved.  They  are  one  inch  in  length,  and  uniform  in  size 
and  shape.  (2)  A  perforated  stone  of  green  ribboned  shale,  four 
and  a  half  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  inch  broad  in  the 
middle,  tapering  each  way  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  oval. 
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It  is  flat  OD  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other,  and  has  two  per- 
forations bored  through  from  the  flat  surface,  and  "connter  sunk." 
Similar  forms  are  occasionally  found  on  the  surface,  but  we 
rarely  meet  with  one  in  which  beauty  of  form,  and  excellence  of 
flnish  are  thus  hlended.  (3)  Three  mussel  shells.  These  con- 
tained nothing  but  clay,  and  are  very  tender.  (4)  One  dark  chert 
arrow  point,  of  the  leaf  form,  squase  and  sharp  base,  length,  1^ 
in. ;  breadth,  f  in.     (5)  Numerous  remnants  of  bones  singularly 


distorted  by  heat.  Thus,  while  some  are  split  lengthwise,  with 
the  margins  curved  inwards,  others  are  flattened.  Some  are 
partially  cleft,  with  a  splinter  curved  in  the  form  of  a  hook.  All 
are  distinguished  by  numerous  checks  or  clefts,  while  their  sound 
condition  is  marvelous.  Among  the  numeious  specimens  of 
fragmentary  bones  in  my  collection  from  burned  mounds,  I  fail 
to  discover  any  that  posseffl  these  peculiar  characteristics.  (6) 
An  implement,  unique  in  form,  and  of  obscure  material.  It 
had  been  broken  into  numerous  pieces,  but  the  greater  part  were 
found  and  skillfully  restored  by  W.  J.  Wells.  In  its  present 
condition  it  is  three  and  a  half  inches  in  tenth,  and  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  at  the  wider  end,  from  which  it  tapers  to  a  rounded 
point.  Its  thickness  is  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  convex  on  one 
side,  and  concave  on  tlie  other.  The  form  is  a  regular  cnr%'e. 
It  very  closely  resembles  glazed  pottery, 

(7)  Among  the  bits  of  charcoal  handed  out,  I  recognized  frag- 
ments of  what  had  the  appearance  of  cloth.  This  conjecture 
was  soon  fully  confirmed  by  the  discovery  (by  Mr  A.  Eagle)  of  a 
black  mass  which  had  been  pressed  into  the  Northwest  comer 
of  the  tonib,  partially  concealed  by  a  coat  of  yellow  clay.  Here 
there  was  a  compact  mass  of  cloth  five  inches  in  length,  four 
inches  in  breadth,  and  two  inches  in  thickness.  But  the  task 
of  removing  the  adhesive  clay  from  this  precious  relic,  seemed 
a  hopeless  one.  Nevertheless,  after  a  large  expenditure  of  time 
and  patience,  with  the  aid  of  a  pin,  I  finally  succeeded  beyond 
my  expectations. 
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The  garmcDt,'  which  appears  to  have  been  Bquare,  with  a  corded 
border,  had  been  neatly  folded  juBt  ae  we  fold  a  piece  of  musliii, 
Thh  fortunate  circumBtance  greatly  facilitated  the  work,  a&  the 
different  plies  or  layers  were  removed  like  the  leaves  of  a  boob. 
In  one  instance  I  succeeded  in  securing  a  strip  8^  inches  long, 
and  four  inches  broad.  Enclosed  in  ^is  package  waB  a  tassel 
thirteen  inches  long,  formed  of  a  number  of  thread  neatly  bound 
together  at  one  end,  where  it  is  4  of  an  inch  thick.  This  orna- 
ment very  closely  rcBembles  a  lady's  "switch."  The  presence  of 
this  object,  together  with  the  light,  airy  character  of  the  fabric, 
leads  to  the  inference  that  we  have  here  the  remains  of  a  gar- 
ment which  once  adorned  the  person  of  some  aboriginal  lady  or 
princess.  This  garment  was  evidently  made  by  hand,  and  may 
be  accepted,  not  only  as  a  specimen  of  handicraft,  but  of 
patient  toil  as  well. 

The  plan  adopted  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  as  follows: 
A  border,  formed  of  cordage,  one-foarth  of  an  inch  broad,  the 
size  of  the  contemplated  garment,  was  stretched  over  pins,  which 
held  it  in  place,  which  was  upright.  The  chain  or  warp  was 
put  in  position  by  attaching  the  thread  to  one  of  the  upper 
comers.  Passing  to  the  lower  side,  it  was  wound  twice  around 
the  cord.  This  course  was  pursued  to  the  end.  The  extra  warp 
OQ  cacli  side  wontd  give  the  exact  width  of  the  space  between 
the  threads  of  the  warp.  The  woof  corde  were  woven  in  as  fol- 
lows: Commencing  at  the  top,  a  thread  evidently  attached  to  a 
needle  was  passed  across  the  web,  alternately  over  and  under  the 
chain  threads,  at  a  distance  of  a  half  inch  from  the  cord  border, 
returning  on  the  same  thread,  and  encircling  it  at  every  inter- 
section of  the  warp  and  woof,  thus  producing  a  regular  plaited 
cord,  and  adding  strength  to  the  fabric.  The  s)>acee  between 
these  woof  corde  rarely  ex<!eed  a  half-inch,  and  are  singularly 
uniform,  as  to  parallelism. 

The  warp  threads  are  all  doubled  and  twisted,  and  in  that 
form  are  about  equal  in  quality  to  our  domestic  sheeting,  of 
former  days.  The  material  is  clearly  a  vegetable  fibre,  which 
appears  to  have  been  susceptible  of  any  desired  subdivision, 
equal  in  this  respect  to  hemp  or  flax.  The  border  cords  refer- 
red to,  were  formed  by  simply  pressing  together  a  number  of 
threads  to  the  desired  thickness,  as  no  attempt  at  plaiting  or 
•  twisting  is  discernible.  The  form  of  burial  observed  in  this 
case,  is  so  diverse  from  the  prevailing  usages  recognized  in  mound 
sepulture  that  some  doubts  are  created  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
actors  in  these  strange  rites.  But  the  evidences  of  antiquity  ex- 
hibited in  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  (patina)  on  the  stone 
relics,  the  identity  of  the  objects  associated  with  both  forms  of 
interment,  and  eminently  the  presence  of  a  textile  fabric,  fully 
justify  us  in  referring  it  to  the  race  of  the  Mound  Builders. 
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Eeoapitclation.  (1)  An  excaTatloD  four  and  a  half  feet  long 
east  and  west,  three  feet  broad,  and  three  feet  deep  was  made. 
{2}  A  ciat  was  constructed.  (3)  Several  bodies  were  cremated, 
indicated  by  the  discovery  of  three  atlases.  But  the  inadequacy 
of  the  evidences  of  heat^  on  the  sides  of  the  tomb,  as  compared 
with  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  reduction  of  the  bodies, 
the  unchanged  condition  of  the  underlying  clay,  and  the  delicate 
ribboned  sf^le  relic,  prove  conclusively  that  the  burning  was 
effected  in  the  open  air,  and  afterwards  collected  together  with 
the  glowing  embers  and  brands,  and  deposited  in  the  tomb  which 
slightly  tiBged  the  sides  of  the  cist',  and  consumed  the  cloth  sub- 
sequently cast  in.  (4)  The  cist  was  then  filled  with  flat  stones, 
on  which  a  pile  was  superimposed  to  the  full  capacity  of  the 
excavation.  (3)  A  fire  was  ^en  built  upon  the  stone  pile,  and 
continued  until  all  were  more  or  less  effected  by  it,  and  many 
rendered  unfit  for  building  purposes.  (6)  A  few  feet  of  earth 
was  then  heaped  upon  it,  which  completed  the  ceremony. 

Evidences  of  these  after  fires  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
clay  mounds,  and  undoubtedly  were  a  superstitious  appendage 
to  their  funeral  rites,  and  hence  may  not,  as  some  suppose,  be 
claimed  as  proofs  in  support  of  a  fire  telegraph  system. 

P.  S. — Since  I  dispatched  my  description  of  the  mound  cloth, 
I  have  discovered  a  patch  in  which  the  "border  cord"  is  formed 
by  a  neatly  plaited  combination  of  three  cords.  The  fragment 
from  whieh  I  made  my  drawing,  which  was  subsequently  en- 
graved, was  concealed  by  the  encircling  warp,  leaving  a  portion 
of  the  ends  exposed,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  As  this  discovery  ex- 
hibits an  attainment  in  the  domestic  arts  that  my  description 
would  not  suggest,  it  would  be  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  the 
memory  of  the  ancient  artizan,  to  correctthe  error.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  obscure  specimen  referred  to  in  my  description  of 
the  Eagle  tomb,  I  would  say  he^e,  that  the  principal  objectionable 
feature  to  its  claims  to  plastic  or  ceramic  origin  is  the  pi-esence 
of  carbonate  of  lime,someof  which  is  in  the  form  of  "serpulsa." 

The  enclosed  drawings  will  convey  a  tolerably  clear  concep- 
tion of  its  foiTO,  It  must  have  been  considerably  longer,  as  there 
are  several  pieces  for  which  we  cannot  find  a  place.  If  pottery, 
it  is  the  finest  specimen  I  have  yet  seen.  The  material  is  ident- 
ical in  texture  and  color,  with  pottery  manufactured  from 
Springfield  clay.  Mr.  C.  E.  Blossom,  of  the  Miamisburg  Bulletin 
has  no  hesituicy  in  pronouncing  it  glazed  pottery.  The  glaz- 
ing, if  such  it  be,  may  account  for  the  presence  of  "patma." 
There  is  a  bare  possibility  that  this  unique  object  may  have 
served  as  a  hair  pin. 

AliBXABBMTILUS,  O.  B.   H.   BtNKLET. 
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To  Ou  Saitor  of  t^«  AmurUan  AiMtpuaiaa: 

Mr.  Barber,  in  his  article  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Tobacco- 
Pipe,  on  page  6,  Vol,  II.,  No.  1,  of  the  AlfEBiOAS  Awtkjdaeiah, 
epeaks  of  two  clay  pipes  found  in  an  Indian  grave  in  Chester 
county,  Pa.,  with  the  initialB  R  T  stamped  in  the  bowls,  which 
he  ascribes  to  the  17th  century,  and  states  that  they  were  proba- 
bly made  by  Richard  Tyler,  a  celebrated  pipe  maker  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bath,  during  the  early  or  middle  part  of  the  17th 
centory,  and  in  the  same  volume,  No.  2,  pi^  122,  he  tells  of 
two  similar  ones  found  in  New  York  State. 

In  the  collection  of  this  Society  is  a  clay  pipe  fonhd  in  Wy- 
oming coun^,  in  this  state,  on  the  farm  of  Stephen  J.  Harding, 
which  may  throw  some  light  on  the  R  T  pipes.  The  one  re- 
ferred to  ie  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  having  the  bowl  and 
several  inches  of  the  stem  intact.  On  Uie  bacK  of  the  bowl 
facing  the  smoker  are  the  letters  R  T,  stamped  in  before  burn- 
ing, and  on  one  side  of  the  bowl  there  is  a  raised  round  circle, 
evidently  to  represent  a  wreath,  in  which  are  the  raised  letters 
R.  TIPPET,  showing  that  this  was  in  the  mould.  This  pipe 
was  found  in  the  same  field  with  other  trinkets,  and  a  medal  of 
G«orge  II.,  and,  if  they  were  contemporaneous,  would  point  to  a 
date  of  at  least  100  years  subsequent  to  that  described  by  Mr. 
Barber.  If  the  pipe  be  of  so  late  a  date,  is  it  not  likely  that 
it  was  made  in  Uiis  country  \  I  refer  you  to  PenTist/lvania 
Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  No.  2  of  Vol.  IV.,  page 
196,  wherein  it  is  to  be  seen  that  as  early  as  1690,  at  least  "one 
tobacco  pipe  maker"  was  plying  his  trade  in  this  country. 

I  send  yon  a  sketch  of  the  pipe,  which  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  you  forward  to  Mr.  Barber,  as  it  may  be  of  some  service 
in  locating  his  R  T  pipes. 

Trusting  that  yon  will  pardon  me  for  having  so  long  tres- 
passed on  your  time,  I  remain. 

Very  Respectfully,  Hareisoh  Weight, 

Secretary  WyoinJnff  Bitlortcaland  CItoUtgieal  Sodelg. 

wilmkb.Bah«x,Pi.,  Jui'reui,  isn. 
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AMULETS  AND  POST-MORTEM  TKEPANATION. 

Bead  before  the  SubaeoUoD  of  Anthropoloti;.  a(  the  UeatlDg  of  tbe  Amarlcaii  AuooiatloD 
for  Uis  AdTUicemmb  at  Scleuue,  is  BasCon,  on  tbs  3Sth  of  Angmt,  1880. 

BY  R.  J.  FAKQUIIABSON,  OF  DAVENPOET,  XOWA, 

These  speuimfiUB  whiuh  I  hare  the  honor  to  present  to  the  con- 
eideration  of  the  section,  are  as  follows,  viz, : 

1.  A  rondelle  cnt  from  the  aqiiaraons  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  It  was  found  in  the  debris  of  a  moaud  near  Dav- 
enport (Cook  farm  group).  It  is  circular  in  form,  and  one  inch 
in  diameter;  whether  it  was  cut,  post  or  ante,  mortem  is  not 
known,  but  probably  the  former;  this  was  shown  at  the  Detroit 
meeting  (1875). 

2.  A  portion  of  the  vault  of  a  cranium,  from  which  seven 
circular  pieces  have  been  taken.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Pratt,  in  a  mound  on  Pine  Tree  Creek,  Muscatine  county,  Iowa, 
and,  strange  to  say,  it  alone  occupied  the  base  of  the  mound. 

3.  A  skull  from  which  three  circular  portions  of  the  tem- 
poral and  parietal  bones  have  been  cut  away.  It  was  found  in 
1871,  on  the  farm  of  Col.  Wm.  Allen,  near  Davenport,  at  the 
base  of  the  largest  of  a  group  of  mounds,  occupying  the  crest 
of  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Mississippi  river.  The  crania 
and  other  bones  belonging  to  at  least  five  different  skeletons 
were  found  in  this  mound,  but  nothing  else,  the  whole  of  the 
earth  having  been  removed  in  the  excavation  of  a  cellar. 

Of  these  bones,  this  skull,  and  the  upper  halves  o£  two  femora, 
have  lately  come  into  our  possession ;  the  thigh  bones,  besides 
their  abrupt  fracture  in  the  middle,  have  had  portions  of  the 


upper  ends  cut  off,  apparently  by  some  sharp  instrument. 

The  first  rondelle  mentioned  was  presented,  in  1873,  by  J 
Pruni^res,  its  discoverer,  to  the  International  Congreea  of  1 


thropology.  It  was  found  in  Lozere  (France),  inside  of  a  skull 
which  had  been  trephined  during  life ;  he  exhibited  also  at  that 
time  two  other  rondelles  found  likewise  in  trephined  crania. 

In  1876,  and  subsequently,  the  subject  has  been  considered 
by  the  late  Dr.  Broca,  and  with  the  following  results: 

There  were  two  kinds  of  prehistoric  trepanation,  before  and 
after  death;  the  first  was  practiced  on  infants  and  young  per-, 
sons,  upon  almost  every  part  of  the  cranium  accessible,  probably 
for  the  relief  of  nervous  disease  of  a  convulsive  nature,  and  was 
performed  by  scraping  off  the  periosteum  and  then  the  bone. 
After  the  death  of  this  person,  generally  at  adult  age,  circular 
sections  of  the  skull  were  made,  perforated,  ornamented  with 
marks,  and  worn  as  amulets;  but  upon  the  final  burial  of  this 
sacred  skull,  by  a  "ceremony  of  restitution,"  it  was  supplied 
with  a  section  of  some  other  skull,  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
caused  by  the  removal  of  one  or  more  rondelles. 
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Perforated  crania  in  America  have  been  exhibited  and  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Henry  Gillman,  in  a  series  of  skullB  from  Biver 
Kouge,  in  Michigan,  and  by  Mr.  Sqnier  in  a  BkuU  from  Peru. 

The  Rouge  Kiver  crania  being  all  perforated  at  the  same 
point,  near  the  vertex,  and  the  holes  being  quite  small,  the 
opert^ion,  which  was  post  mortem,  must  have  had  some  other 
end  than  the  cutting  of  a  rondelle  or  amulet.  In  the  second 
case,  from  Pern,  the  hole  was  quadrangular,  the  operation  was 
evidently  done  during  life,  and  was  probably  surgical  in  its 
nature  and  ends.  It  was  stated  (Materiaux,  vol.  d,  p.  387)  by 
the  tate  Dr.  Broca,  that  he  had  seen .  rondelles  of  the  humau 
crania  coming  from  Mexico. 

Subsequently  Dr.  Pruniires  exhibited  several  rondelles  from 
the  same  source.  Of  these  I  have,  however,  seen  no  description. 
Until  further  information,  we  may  co'nclnde  that,  with  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  probability,  a  practice  existed  among  our  abo- 
rigines of  cutting  annilets  from  the  skulls  of  the  dead,  which 
were  doubtless  worn  as  charms  or  gree-greee ;  and  that  the  prac  - 
tice  waa  unlike  that  which  prevailed  in  Europe  in  prehistoric 
times,  in  not  cutting  the  rondelle  from  a  skuil  of  a  person  who 
had  been  trephined  during  life,  and  that  no  supplementary  ron- 
delles have  been  found  supplying  the  place  of  those  cut  out. 


AN    OIBCBIBED   FBAQUENT   OF    POTTERY   FROM  A  MOrND  Of    n.LIN0IS. 
Tn  tkt  Editor  of  Bit  Amtrtcm  AtMquarian: 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  2l8t  inst.,  will  say  that  the  history 
of  the  fragment  of  mound  pottery,  of  which  I  sent  you  a  sketch, 
is  as  follows: 

Some  two  years  since  Dr.  Win,  R.  Smith,  of  this  place,  opened 
a  mound  near  the  line  dividing  this  county  from  Union,  which 
lies  next  north  to  Alexander  county.  The  mound  was  located 
on  the  top  of  a  hill  not  far  from  where  the  narrow  gauge  rail- 
road crosses  the  line. 

From  this  mound  he  obtained  several  skulls  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  also  the  fragment  of  pottery, 

A  few  days  since  his  collection  (mostly  Missouri  mound  pot- 
tery, with  some  stones  and  flint  implements  from  the  locality  of 
the  mound  mentioned  above)  came  into  my  possession  by  pur- 
chase, the  fragment  with  the  rest.  The  characters  which  gi,ve 
to  the  piece  its  importance  are  not  mere  scratches,  hut  are  de^p 
and  well  defined,  their  edges  being  sharp  and  clearly  cut. 

Some  time  was  spent  endeavoring  to  find  the  other  parts  of 
the  vessel,  but  without  success.  Dr.  Smith  is  an  old  resident  of 
Cairo,  a  man  of  probity,  and  one  who  needs  no  indorsement  in 
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this  community.  The  piece  wae  shown  to  me  soon  after  it  was 
foQnd,  and  on  several  occaaions  sinoe,  by  "the  Doctor,  bat  oar 
conjectures  regarding  the  characters  amount  to  nothing. 

It  is  possible  that  some  one  who  has  mv&a.  mach  attention  to 
the  studj  of  ancient  inBcriptions  conld  decipher  their  meaning, 
and  thereby  open  ap,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the  sealed  volame 
of  the  vanished  races. 

Reapectfolly,  Gbo.  W.  Morse. 

cuxo,  luL.,  F«b.  »,  imi. 

NoTB  BT  THB  Editob. — The  characters  in  this  inscription,  as 
drawn  by  Mr.  Morse,  resemble  the  square  letters  sometimes 
used  by  merchants  as  sales  marks,  and  not  unlike  the  square 
characters  on  the  axe  described  by  Col.  Whittlesey  in  his  pam- 
phlet No.  28,  N.  O.  and  W.  B.  Mistorieql  Society. 


ANTS   AS    ARCII.EOLOOISTS. 


In  the  northeastern  comer  of  Arizona,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
CaDon  of  the  Bio  de  Ohelly,  near  the  celebrated  Arizona 
"diamond  fields,"  I  foand,  in  the  summer  of  1875,  several 
artificial  shell  beads  on  the  summit  of  a  large  ant  hill  a  foot  or 
more  in  height.  These  apecimens  were  as  thin  ae  a  wafer,  cir- 
cular, and  about  the  diameter  of  a  small  sized  pea.  They  had 
evidently  been  brought  from  below  the  surface  by  a  large 
species  of  red  ant  and  placed  on  the  top  of  the  mound.  The 
latter  was  formed  of  coarse  grains  of  sand  and  large  numbers 
of  small  transparent  garnets  of  a  beautiful  ruby  color,  which 
were  much  worn  and  roanded  by  attrition.  In  the  vicinity 
were  several  ruined  stone  atractures,  and  broken  pieces  of 
ancient  pottery  were  abundant  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Pressure  of  time  prevented  ns  from  stopping  long  enongh  to 
make  any  excavationB.  £.  A.  Eabbeb. 


MODERN   PnZBLO    nn)IANS. 
3>a  Of  SSitar  of  thi  Amtrtaan  AiMqmarhii ! 

An  interesting  little  report  from  the  Laguna  (New  ^exico) 
Pr698,  published  by  the  Kev.  John  Henaul,  ander  dat«  of  May 
let,  1881,  has  lately  been  received,  which  contains  the  following 
relative  to  the  religion  of  the  Pneblo  Indians: 

"To  understand  the  success  of  our  Spanish  predeceesors,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  their  mode  of  working  with  the  people. 
They  did  not  Christianize  them;  they  merely  baptized,  married, 
administered  the  sacraments  and  buried  Uiem.  The  Indiana 
retained  all  their  heathenism,  and  received  the  rites  of  Boman- 
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ism  as  an  addition  to  their  own.  In  the  Boman  Cajholic  church 
at  Lagona,  New  Mexico,  the  two  Bides  of  the  altar,  from  floor 
to  ceiling,  are  taken  np  with  Indian  BymboU,  euch  as  are  naed 
in  Indian  dancea.  The  canopy  above  the  altar  coneiete  of  a 
painting  of  the  sun,  the  rainbow,  the  moon  and  staiB,  the  chief 
or  heavenl;  Indian  gods,  while  a-  few  saintB'  heads  are  repre- 
sented as  looking  over  the  border  at  the  scene  within.  On  each 
side  of  the  church  are  paintings  of  Indian  objects  of  worship, 
as  trees,  plants,  flowers,  rainbow,  animals,  etc.,  representing  the 
minor  or  lower  Indian  gods.  The  back  of  the  altar  is  occupied 
with  the  Koman  Catholic  objects  of  worship,  as  the  Virgin, 
infant  Saviour,  saints  and  angeU.  Thus  we  have  three-fourttw 
of  this  altar-place,  together  with  two  rows  the  whole  length  of 
the  body  of  the  church,  filled  with  pnrely  Indian  symbols  and 
objects  of  Indian  worship,  and  only  one-fourth  of  the  altar,  or 
one-sixth  part  of  the  whole,  purely  lioman  Catholic." 

Mr.  Menaul  also  informs  me  that  the  Indians  still  occasionally 
put  out  on  the  hill  tope  little  wooden  stakes  painted  and  deco- 
rated with  feathers,  which  are  designed  to  represent  prayers  or 
thauk-<^eringB  to  the  spirits  of  air,  earth  and  water.  Some  of 
these  rudely  represent  the  human  form  with  feather  head-dresses, 
whilst  others  are  made  in  the  form-of  the  cross,  showing  traces 
of  the  early  teachings  of  the  Franciscans  who  accompanied  the 
Spanish  conquerors  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  Moqui  towns,  in  Arizona,  I  have  also  seen  painted  twigs 
with  feather  decorations  planted  around  the  borders  of  springs 
of  water,  which  undoubtedly  bore  some  religious  significance. 
E.  A.  Babbeb. 


EDITORIAL. 


OUR  FRONTISPIECE. 


The  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  has  been  referred  to  in  a 
preceding  number."*  We  are  permitted  in  Ais  number  to  give  a 
view  of  it  restored.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  characteristics  of 
its  architecture  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  temple  of  Athene 
at  Athens  and  of  the  temple  at  Epheeus.  In  fact,  the  building 
is  a  typical  Greek  temple,  Uiough  perhaps  the  oldest  known.  It 
was  tfie  theory  of  Vitruvius  that  primitive  worsliip  was  confined 
to  the  groves,  and  that  this  form  of  temple  still  preserves  the 
shapes  of  the  trees  in  the  columns  surrounding  the  cella  and  in 
certain  portions  of  the  cornice.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
Greek  temple  was  generally  surrounded  by  a  grove,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  Altis  of  that  at  Olympia  did  signi^  this  manner  oi 
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worship.  We  would,  however,  call  attention  to  the  threefold 
divieion  found  in  all  the  temples  of  the  East,  namely,  tlie  outer 
court,  the  inner  sanctuary  or  temple  proper,  and  the  inner  cella 
^r  penetralia.  Wherever  the  origin  of  this  diviBion,  whether 
in  Assyria,  Egypt  or  Judea,  the  fact  is  remarkahle.  The  Jew- 
ish temple  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  after  a  pattern  revealed 
on  Mount  Sinai,  but  aside  from  the  pyramidal  style  of  archi- 
tecture we  find  in  it  striking  resemblances  to  tlie  Egjptian  tem- 
ples, especially  in  the  threefold  division  of- the  sacred  enclosure. 
The  Greek  temple  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  East  and  to  have  grown  up  iu  connection  with  the  an- 
thropomorphic religion  of  the  Greeks,  yet  this  same  feature 
is  found  in  it.  The  Egyptian  temple  had  its  origin  subse- 
quent to  the  erection  of  the  pyramids,  but  seems  to  have  been 
closely  connected  with  the  idolatrous  and  elementary  worship  of 
the  Egyptians.  Why  the  temple  architecture  of  the  three  races 
should  have  been  so  different,  springing  from  different  religious 
as  it  did,  and  yet  should  have  such  analogies,  is  difficult  to  ex-  . 
plain.  Possibly  an  hiatorical  connection  existed  between  the 
temples  at  Jerusalem  and  at  Athens  and  Olympia,  and  those  in 
Egypt,  and  so  the  fundamental  features  have  been  Iwrrowed 
from  that  country,  while  the  details  of  architectural  finish  may 
have  followed  the  national  taste. 


NEW  DISCOVERIES. 


No,  1— VcBNiCE.         ^v  No.  S— A1.TIB.    Fsce  41}  x  U  inohes. 

A  Pottery  Fukmace  asd  a  Clay  Altar  Found  in  Mibsocri. 
— A  few  yeart  since,  in  e^iploring  some  mounds  in  Bolivar 
county,  on  Little  Mound  Bayou,  a  gentleman  found  one  which 
seemed  entirely  composed  of  broken  pottery  and  ashes.  It  was 
regular  in  form,  being  6  feet  in  height  aud  105  feet  in  diameter. 
Growing  on  one  side  of  it  was  a  large  oak  tree,  2  feet  3  inches 
in  diameter.     Employing  some  hands,  he  proceeded  to  remove 
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the  debris.  Near  the  level  of  the  eurroaiidiiig  earth  were  two 
furnaces.  One  contained  about  one-half  bushel  of  mussel 
shells.  It  was  35  inches  in  height  from  the  hearth,  38  inches 
in  length,  and  27  in  width.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
upper  being  the  largest  (16  in.  deep).  The  north  side  of  the 
lOwer  division  had  an  opening  to  admit  wood  (see  diagram  No.  1), 
The  floor  or  grate  that  divided  the  two  apartments  was  2\  inches 
thick,  with  holes  1^  inches  wide,  and  3j  inches  in  length,  to 
allow  the  heat  and  smoke  to  pass  upward.  The  ashes  in  the 
bottom  of  this  furnace  were  well  mixed  with  small  pieces  of 
shell.     The  sides  were  panneled. 

Tlie  other  furnace  was  33  inches  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  33 
inches  in  height,  with  one-third  of  the  top  covered  over.  In  the 
bottom  were  small  pieces  of  pottery  mixed  with  the  ashes,  and 
above  them  a  layer  of  charcoal.  About  four  feet  from  this  fur- 
nace was  about  two  barrels  of  charcoal  in  a  heap,  which  was 
apparently  used  as  fuel.  The  furnaces  were  7  feet  2  inches 
apart,  and  faced  the  north.  In  building  them,  weeds,  sticks  and 
canes  had  been  mixed  with  clay,  and  the  whole  formed  in  one 
piece  and  burned  hai-d.  The  outsidee  were  ornamented  by  press- 
ing canes  and  sticks  against  them.  He  attempted  to  remove  the 
smallest  one,  but  found  it  was  too  rotten. 

Facing  these,  ten  feet  north,  he  discovered  a  mortal*  and  pestle, 
which  had  apparently  been  used  to  pulverize  shells.  The  mor- 
tar was  partly  filled  with  them,  and  near  it  was  a  small  pile  of 
thein.  The  mortar  was  made  of  blue  limestone,  about  two  feet 
square  and  9^  inches  in  thickness,  the  cavity  13  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  4^  inches  in  depth.  The  pestle  was  greenstone,  11^ 
inches  in  length,  with  a  knob  on  the  end  SJ  inches  in  diameter. 
The  thickest  part  of  the  handle  was  1}  inches  in  diameter,  and 
tapered  gradually  to  the  end.  The  pestle  he  left  with  Mr.  John 
Graham,  who  resides  near.  He  visited  that  neighborhood  this 
year,  and  learned  that  a  Mr.  Isaac  Powell  had  removed  the 
larger  furnace,  mortar  and  pestle  in  October,  1876,  and  shipped 
them  to  Cincinnati,  O, 

Another  mound  in  this  group  contained  an  altar  made  of  clay. 
It  was  40  inches  in  height.  The  eastern  face  was  flat,  the  other 
sides  round.  The  face  had  an  impression  upon  it,  probably 
representing  the  sun  (see  diagram  2).  The  top  was  concave,  and 
contained  ashes,  charcoal  and  calcined  bones.  It  was  as  nicely 
concealed  as  the  furnaces,  and  no  one  would  have  suspected  its 
existence.  Other  mounds  that  I  opened  in  this  group  were  all 
burial  mounds,  and  contained  nothing  of  interest  but  bones  and 
broken  pottery. 

Samples  of  clay  from  the  furnaces  were  sent  to  the  editor. 
It  seems  to  be  a  remarkable  find.  • 
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-0  - 
Ahotbbb  Calbkdab  Stone  Found  in  Mbxioo. — Mr.  S.  B. 
Etodb,  who  is  DOW  traveliDg  in  Mexico  as  a  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  THmes,  has  made  a  valuable  diBcover;.  At  Tezouco  are 
a  nnmber  of  large  moundB,  fiftj  or  sixty  feet  in  height,  and 
five  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  One  of  these  is  owned  by  a 
native,  who  uses  the  base  or  lower  terrace  of  it  for  a  kitchen 

Srden.  In  digging  this  terrace  he  encountered  a  stone,  which 
r.  Evans  has  found  to  be  a  statue,  on  which  is  a  calendar  stone 
similar  to  that  found  by  the  Spaniards  at  the  City  of  Mezica 
The  etattte  was  originally  twelve  feet  in  height,  hot  is  now  in  a 
mutilated  condition.  It  is  broken  off  at  the  neck  and  split  down 
the  tmnk,  bat  atill  retains  the  left  side  and  a  portion  of  the 
body.  The  left  hand  of  the  figure  is  shown  with  palm  ex- 
tended. The  arm  is  eleven  inches  broad  at  the  upper  part,  and 
is  three  feet  eight  inches  long.  The  calendar,  in  tne  form  of  a 
circle,  six  feet  in  circumference,  is'  below  the  arm,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  an  index,  which  probably  shows  the  time  of  the  ded- 
ication of  the  statne.  On  this  index  is  a  well-defined  Maltese 
cross.  The  etatae  is  the  largest  ever  found  in  this  country,  and 
is  supposed  to  represent  Quelzatcoatl.  Its  pedestal  was  probably 
in  the  temple  at  the  summit  of  the  mound,  from  ^hich  the 
Spaniards  hurled  it  to  the  base  where  it  was  found.  The  surface 
of  the  statne  shows  marks  of  violence,  but  it  still  retains  the 
usual  symbols  and  hieroglyphics  on  Mexican  statues. 
*  A  SiLTEB  AND  Iron  Mabe  Fodnd  IN  MiBsouBi. — Mr.  Hannibal 
Fox,  of  Milton,  Sullivan  county,  Mo.,  wrote  ns  Dec.  5,  1879,  in 
reference  to  the  finding  of  a  mask,  made,  as  he  says,  of  silver 
and  iron,  and  enclosed  a  photograph  of  the  same.  "Melting 
silver  and  iron  in  a  crucible,  and  preparing  a  matrix  by  placing 
clay  over  the  face  nfter  death,  and  pouring  the  metal  so  that 
the  vessel  tipped,"  &c.,  do  not  seem  to  be  operations  which  are 
usual  amon£  the  aborigines,  or,  as  far  as  we  know,  even  among 
the  Mound  Bnilders.  The  mask  was  plowed  up  in  a  field,  and 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Fox. 

Indian  Graves  ns  I^ansas. — We  have  received  an  article  by  Dr. 
A.  H.  Thomson,  on  a  recent  Indian  find  near  Topeka.  The 
description  is  that  of  certain  graves,  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
Pottawotomies,  who  had  a  village  at  this  place  some  years  since. 
A  farmer  who  has  lived  near,  thinks,  however,  that  the  bones 
belonged  to  some  Grow  Indians.  For  the  purpose  of  ethnol<^ 
these  skulls  and  skeletons  may  be  useful,  especially  if  they  can 
be  identified  to  a  certainty,  but,  as  the  measurement  of  skulls  is 
so  difficult,  we  do  not  think  that  any  description  will  be  of  nse 
to  our  readers.  Two  points  of  interest  in  Dr.  Thomson's  ob- 
servatiouB  are,  ^at,  that  the  graves  were  on  the  brow  of  a  ter- 
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race,  upon  the  westem  elope  of  a  lai-ge  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
is  a  deep,  wide  raviue  and  a  small  stream,  and  second,  the  graves, 
as  is  usual  among  the  Indians  he  saya,  were  perfectly  orientated. 

The  first  fact  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  that  the  caBtom  of 
selecting  biirial  sites  were  very  similar  with  the  Indians  and 
with  the  Mound  Builders.  The  second  is  a  point  on  which  we 
shall  hope  to  hear  from  Mr.  Thomson  again,  as  we  were  not  aware 
that  orientating  their  graves  was  common  among  the  Indians. 

The  burial  in  a  recumbent  posture  was  probably  the  result  of 
the  influence  of  the  whites,  as  previously  nearly  all  burials  in 
BO^alled  graves  were  either  in  a  sitting  posture  or  in  a  promis- 
cuous bone  heap.  The  description  of  silver  amulets  and  other 
ornaments  is  interesting,  for  anything  connected  with  the  dres6 
of  the  Indians  as  they  are,  as  a  matter  of  record,  is  valuable. 
If  the  societies  on  the  frontiers  shall  preserve  a  minute  account 
of  all  particulars  of  this  kind,  they  may  be  doing  a  e 
the  future  which  they  do  not  realize  now. 


LINGUISTIC  NOTES.         ^ 

EDITED  Blf  ALB.  B,  OATSCllBT,  WA8HINOTOS,  D.  C. 

Shawkee. — The  four  historical  divisions  of  the  Shawnee  or 
Shawano  tribe  of  Indians,  as  given  in  their  own  langna^,  are 
aa  follows:  (1)  Pekui,  or  P'kui.    (2)  Menekut-th^gi.    (3)  Tsala^- 

fasagi.  (4)  KispogO'gi.  These  divisions  must  not  be  con- 
ounded  with  the  clans  of  the  tribe,  of  which  there  are  twelve 
at  least,  each  of  them  having  members  in  every  one  of  the 
four  divisions.  The  first  of  them,  Pekui^  means  "ashes,"  plur., 
pekuigi ;  it  gave  origin  to  the  town  of  Fiqna,  in  Ohio,  where 
this  portion  of  the  tribe  was  once  settled,  and  probably  refers  to 
their  "camp-fire."  The  second  division  formed  the  historical 
"Mackacheek  towns,"  in  Logan  county,  Ohio,  destroyed  in  1786 
by  General  Logan.  To  the  fourth  division  belonged  Tecums^h 
and  his  brother,  the  prophet.  The  signification  of  the  other 
names  (besides  Pekui)  is  not  known,  but  the  ending  -gi  shows 
that  they  are  given  in  the  plural  form.  The  name  Tecumseh  is 
pronounced  Tk&mthi,  Tkam'the,  "going  across,"  as,^.  «.,  through 
the  midst  of  a  crowd,  or  across  the  path  of  another  person; 
from  netkamithka,  "I  go  across." 

Ots  ihe  numeral  classi^fier a  occurring  in  Maya,  and  in  the 
cognate  Qnicnc,  of  Ouatemala,  Count  Hyacinthe  de  Chareneej 
has  inserted  an  exhaustive  article  in  the  Bevite  de  Li/nguistique, 
Vol.  XIIL,  pp.  339-386.  These  "expletives,"  as  he  calls  them, 
do  not  add  anything  to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence ;  they  only 
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show  that  these  Indians  are  claeBing  the  objects  of  which  they 
apeak,  into  certain  concrete  categories.  In  the  Maja  the  anthor 
has  discovered  thirty-three  of  these  claesifierB.  Another  series 
of  classifierB,  called  "collectives,"  is  more  numerous  in  Quiche 
than  in  Maya,  and  we  find  here  a  term  for  globular,  another  for 
flat,  disk-shaped,  another  for  pliant  objects,  others  for  objects 
Buspended,  standing  in  a  file,  etc.  In  this  and  in  many  other 
respecte,  Qnich6  shows  a  more  archaic  structure  than  the  Maya 
of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan. 
^  SiBAKHOi-fe  is  the  name  of  an  African  people  inhabiting  both 
sides  of  the  Upper  Senegal  Kiver,  and  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits.  Its  language  pertains  to  the  Bambarra  stock;  all  its 
words  end  in  one  of  the  vowels  u,  e,  i,  a,  the  nouns  usually 
showing  the  termination  e  (French  e).  The  pronoun,  verb  and 
v-^w*  noun  do  not  inflect  for  gender,  but  the  noun  forms  a  plural,  gen- 
^  p  erally  ending  in  -u.     The  personal  and  the  possessive  pronoun 

are  identical.  No  cases  exist  for  the  inflection  of  the  noun,  only 
postpositions.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  published  upon  this 
Western  African  langiiage,  except  the  article  written  for  the 
Revue  de  Lijufuistique,  XIV.,  pp.  80-96,  by  General  L.  Faid- 
herbe,  who  gives  verbal  inflections,  syntactic  examples,  and  a 
very  curious  and  instructive  war-song  of  the  tribe. 
^  Khabia  is  a  language  spoken  in  the  mountain  ridge  separat- 

ing  Eastern  Bengal  from  the  valley  of  the  Middle  Brahmaputra, 
f.     J  by  200,000  half- civilized  natives.     The  literary  specimens  pub- 

_^'He(tftj  lished  in  this  tongue  are  mainly  of  a  religious  character,  and 
were  partly  transcribed  by  means  of  the  Bengali  alphabet. 
Khasia,  with  ita  six  di&lects,  forms  a  linguistic  family  for  itself, 
and  is  most  remarkable  on  account  of  forming  a  transitory  stage 
between  the  isolating  or  monosyllabic  languages  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  and  the  agglutinative  order  of  tongues,  as  Abel 
Hovelacque  has  shown  in  a  very  instructive  article  printed  in 
the  Revue  de  Linguistique,  XIV.,  pp.  20-i7.  Some  linguistic 
specimens  are  given,  with  translation  and  partial  analysis,  from 
the  Khasia  New  Testament.  Some  twenty  years  ago.  Prof.  Cuno 
von  der  Gabelentz  had  published  a  Khasia  grammar  and  vocab- 
ulary in  German. 
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GENERAL  REVIEW. 

ORIGIN  OFJ.AKES.  * 

Prof.  i.  LeCont«,  In  tha  Mining  and  Scientific  Revieu,  April  10,  1880, 
B»rB:  Lake  boslne  owe  their  orl^  to  a  variety  of  cirouinetaDoeB.  Among 
these  are  (1)  the  remntuite  of  old  seas.  The  bo  called  Caspian  and  Ar^ 
Seas  are  supposed  to  have  once  been  portions  of  the  Black  Sea  (2)  Pla. 
teau  Lakes,  being  simple  depreselons  In  a  nearly  uniform  surfaoe,  e.  g.,  tibe 
Equatorial  Lakes  of  Africa,  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah.  (8)  Crater 
Lakes,  many  euoh  are  found  In  volcanic  regions.  (4i  Earthquake 
Lakee.  In  1811,  an  extensive  area  of  ground  near  New  Madrid,  Mo.,  sub- 
sided many  feet,  and  gave  origin  to  a  lake.  (G)  Accidental  lakee,  e.  ff.,  lava 
damming  up  a  stream.  (6)  Lime  sink  Lakes— extensive  caverns  bee otne 
lakes.  (T)  Glacial  origin,  (a)  Horalne  Lakes;  (b)  glacial  ecooped  lakes. 
Mr  A.  C.  Samsay.malntalnB  that  a  large  portion  of  the  lacustrine  basins 
owe  their  extstenceTO  the  erasure  of  ice  glaolerson  the  rock  below.  (1)  In 
the  Alps,  all  the  large  lak.ea  lie  In  the  direct  channels  of  the  great  old  gla- 
ciers. (2)  The  examination  of  the  Map  of  the  World  indicates  that  the  fur-* 
thar  north  or  south  wo  go  the  more  do  lakes  increase  in  number.  But  ProL 
R.  Pumpelly  maintains  that  during  preglaclal  times  a  vast  number  of  rock 
formed  basins  over  the  surface  of  the  continents  by  the  secular  disintegra- 
tion of  rocks.  Hr,  B,  D.  Oldham  maintains  (1)  that  no  lake  basin  exceeding 
700  feet  In  depth  or  i  miles  in  length  could  owe  its  origin  to  glacial  action. 
(2)  That  no  glacier  could  he  pushed  e-i  ma«»e  over  5  miles.  Lake  Baikal,  in 
Russia,  is  1300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  In  the  midst  of  steep  moun- 
tains. Its  depth  Is  about  9,9S1  feet,  the  height  of  Ut.  Etna.  It  would  have 
taken  a  mighty  glaoler  to  have  scooped  suctk  a  basin.  Yet  Its  great  lengUi, 
400  miles,  renders  the  action  of  glacial  agencies  more  possible. 

Thb  Anoiknt  UAmTFAOTCBnro  of  f  aprb  in  Mxxico.— The  report  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Worcester  for  the  year  1680  contains  an  ar- 
tlole  by  Phillip  J.  Valentin],  In  which  the  author  derives,  frvm  the  study 
of  certain  hieroglyphics,  the  history  of  paper  manufacturing  In  Mexico. 
The  hieroglyphics  are  the  names  of  towns  In  which  rolls  of  paper  are  dis- 
cernible, also  other  signs  for  numbers,  from  which  the  author  makes  out 
that  oertaln  towns  were  compelled  to  pay  tribute  of  paper  to  the  Emperor. 
The  hieroglyphics  are  found  in  Lord  Eingsborough's  collection,  especially 
the  Mendozo  codex  contained  therein. 

The  manufacturing  of  paper  is  then  described.  Quotations  from  PetruB 
Martyr,  Bishop  Landa  and  from  Oomora,  the  Becretary  of  Heman  Cortez, 
and  others,  are  given.  From  these  we  learn  that  there  were  two  kinds  of 
piper,  one  made  from  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree  and  the  other  from  a  vegeta- 
ble pulp,  and  that  certain  towns  were  not«d  for  the  produoUoo  of  these  two 
kinds. 

The  quantity  of  paper  exacted  by  the  Emperor,  or  rather  by  the  tribe  of 
which, the  Emperor  was  the  ruler,  was  Immense.  The  manner  of  counting 
in  Mexico  is  by  twenties  and  the  multiples  of  twenty,  as,  for  InsLance,  400, 
8,000,  a  flag  repreeenting  30.  a  feather  representing  400,  and  a  pouch  repre- 
senting 8,000.  According  to  this,  24,000  resmas,  equal  to  480,000  sheets  of 
paper,  were  brought  yearly  to  the  city  of  Mexico  as  tribute.  The  use  of 
this  paper  was  not  ail  for  the  national  records,  though  the  manner  of  keep- 
ing records  by  hieroglyphics  involved  the  use  of  a  large  amount  for  this 
purpose.  It  appears,  however,  that  captives  were  decorated  In  paper  before 
they  were  Immolated,  and  that  in  the  religious  festivals  paper  In  various 
forms  was  used.  Girls  bore  cones  with  paper  tassels,  noblemen  wore 
rosettes  of  paper  on  their  foreheads,  etc 

The  head  dresses  noticed  on  some  of  the  statues  from  Mexico  were 
probably  made  from  paper.  Ornaments  of  paper  also  formed  a  part  of  the 
dresses  of  priests.  Banners  were  also  made  of  paper  for  some  of  the 
religious  ceremonies.  The  victims  of  sacrifice  were  dressed  In  paper  robes 
and  bore  paper  banners,  and  the  priests  bore  large  bundles  of  paper  in  their 
hands  and  other  priests  bore  eensers  which  were  decorated  with  the  head 
and  tall  of  a  serpent  two  or  three  arms  long,  made  of  paper.  Uural 
crowns  of  paper  and  mitres  of  paper  were  also  woin  at  the  sacrifices. 
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Prbhibtobio  Man  in  Akebica.— Tbe  North  American  Review  bu  on 
artlcla  wrlttoD  by  Prof.  Edwin  J.  Morse  on  prebletorlo  man  In  America, 
In  wblob  we  find  tbe  aetoundln?  assertion  tbat  'tbe  study  and  growtii  of 
the  subject  ol  man's  high  antiquity  has  bean  wholly  due,  not  to  the  midences 
— for  taese  had  been  despairingly  tbrust  before  the  learned  societies  to 
be  again  and  again  rejected— but  to  the  rapid  acoeptanoe  of  those  rational 
views  nhloh  recognize  man's  origin  from  the  animals  before  him.  * 

This  Is  what  we  oalt  Darwinism  gone  to  seed.  Kot  the  avldanoes,  but 
an  Improved  theory-— tbe  basis  of  solence  \  The  learned  societies  do  not 
consider  facts  and  reject  evidences  !  Indeed  !  We  supposed  that  it  was 
the  object  and  tbe  boast  of  soianoe  to  deal  with  fact«  rather  than  simple 
probabilities.  Is  the  view  of  the  antiquity  of  man  given  by  the  dlHCoverlee 
in  the  gravel  beds  dependent  upon  the  theory  of  man's  descent  from  ani- 
mals? Is  this  the  reason  why  scientists  accept  the  Naondertbol  skull  ae 
conolusive  evidence  of  the  Simian  character  of  all  primitive  and  prehlatorio 
skulls!  And  Is  the  evidence  of  the  discovery  of  the  Calaveras  skull  more 
conclusive  because  of  the  theory? 

"Uony  things  may  have  destroyed  tbe  tvidenee,  ffuch  as  the  arboreal 
residence,  the  destruction  of  caves  and  the  obliteration  of  all  traces  of 
.  man !"  These  exouses  would  be  mora  fitting  If  there  waa  lass  assertion 
and  tbe  tbeorizar  was  leas  conndent 

"It  depoeltn  older  than  pleistocene  yield  a  more  primitive  workshop," 
why  not  show  It? 

If  It  "does  not  seem  improbable  that  the  single  species,  man,  may  be 
the  sole  survivor  of  fossil  species  now  extinct,"  why  not  prove  It,  and  not 
make  the  probability  the  basis  of  theory,  as  If  It  were  proven  ? 

B«ally!  the  naivete  of  the  professor  Is  beyond  all  compare.  We  com- 
mend tbe  article  aa  a  specimen  of  logic. 

Eably  Noticbs  of  the  Missoubi  Bivbb.— The  Kansas  City  Reviett 
tor  June  has  an  Interesting  article  on  tbie  subject  by  John  P.  Jones,  of 
EeytesvlUe,  Ho.  The  author  refers  to  Marquette  and  La  Salle,  but  he 
omits  the  testimony  of  the  historian  of  Ferdinand  De  Soto  and  that  of 
Cabeoa  Da  Vaoa  before  tjiem.  The  narrative  of  La  Hontan  Is  also  en- 
tiiely  omitted.  Otherwise  than  this  the  article  la  well  worth  reading.  Pot- 
ter's Monthly  for  June  also  has  an  article  on  the  knowledge  of  America 
among  the  ancients,  which  gives  quotations  from  various  authors,  Greek 
and  Latin,  showing  that  the  Island  of  Atlantis,  and  perhaps  the  continent  of 
America,  were  at  least  suspected  to  have  an  existence.  , 

Ubnb  and  Bkadb. — Several  cinerary  urns  have  been  found  at  8tapenhill 
England.  Some  of  these  urns  contained  bones  which  had  been  cremated. 
An  urn  highly  ornamented  was  found  near  the  head  of  a  female  skeleton, 
accompanied  with  two  bronze  flbulte  and  necklace  of  beads,  some  of  them 
of  glass  and  some  of  amber.  Another  um,  contained  a  large  Ivory  bead, 
highly  ornamented,  and  etlll  another  contained  Saxon  pottery  beads. 
These  finds  were  made  in  a  brickyard  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  near  the  valley 
of  the  Trent.  They  were  only  a  foot  or  two  below  the  surface. — Report  of 
Burton  ArckiEological  Soeiety. 

NeoIiITHB  in  Cape  Coi.ont.— The  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society 
reports  the  finding  ot  Neolithic  Implements  In  the  diamond  fields  of  Cape 
Colony,  flakes,  scrapers,  grinders  and  heavy  pertoratod  stone  balls.  All 
these  were  found  on  the  surface.  Mounds  of  shell  were  found  containing 
rudely  ornamented  pottery,  hammer  stones  and  rubbers. 

The  Disoovsbt  ot  thk  Boat  of  on  ancient  sea  king  Is  the  subject  of  an 
lllustrat«d  arilcle  in  the  May  number  of  Popular  Science  Monthly.  The 
some  tacts  have  been  also  given  more  at  length  by  many  of  the  English 
newspapers.  The  old  Norse  sea  kings.  It  appears,  ventured  across  the  ocean 
In  much  smaller  boats  than  would  be  considered  safe  In  these  days. 

AifiUAii  OBNAUxin'ATtox  In  the  North  le  the  title  of  a  volume  by  Dr. 
Sophus  Mailer,  of  the  Danish  Museum. 
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"Nirvana."  He  very  oorreotly  says  that  widely  different  views  have  been 
held  at  various  periods  and  by  different  (ilasses  of  tho  disciples  of  Buddha. 
On  the  one  hnnd,  thc^  logical  cunclualon  ol  Buddhist  metaphysics  requires 
Nin'ilna  to  mean  loss  of  consclousnees  or  practlcitl  anitlhllatlon,  since  con- 
BcloueneBs  implies  activity,  which,  producing'  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil 
fruit,  is  the  cause  of  transmigration.  To  devisn  a  'wny  of  OBcapo  from  this 
repeated  birth  was  the  great  problem  ot  both  Brahmanic  and  Buddhist 
speoulatiouB.  But  on  thn  other  hand,  the  common  people,  aa  everywhere, 
demanded  eomothinfr  more  tanglitle  than  mere  speculations.  To  most  of 
them  Nlrvdna  mcunt  death  with  an  111. defined  notion  of  some  reward  for  the 
righteous  soul  thereafter.  Among  the  more  practical  Buddhist  peoples 
north  of  India  this  idea  took  shape  in  Amitabha.  a  paradise  !□  the  far  west 
full  of  bensuous  delights,  whither  the  souls  of  the  faithful  are  conveyed. 
The  same  view  prevails  In  China,  Two  degrees  of  Nirvflna  are  sometimes 
recoRDlzed  by  the  philosopher,  the  one  a  hl^h  degree  of  sanetlflcatlon 
which  may  be  reached  In  this  life,  the  other  a  porfiict  release  from  the  en- 
tanglements of  Besses,  and  to  be  attained  only  at  death. — /.  A. 

Tax  same  part  contains  a  discussion  of  the  invention  of  the  Indian 
alphabet,  by  Pvof.  Dowson.  It  is  held  by  must  scholars  that  the  alphabets 
ot  northern  India  were  primarily  derived  from  Semitic  source,  and  that  by 
the  Aryans  they  were  paused  over  to  the  Dravidians.  Prof.  Dowson  dls- 
sejits  from  the  Hi-st  part  of  this  view  and  regards  them  as  ot  Hindu  origin. 
Admitting  that  the  data  are  not  suQlolent  to  allow  a  perfect  demonstration 
of  cither  theory,  the  writer  argues  that  the  researches  ot  the  ancient 
Hindus  in  language  provii  them  competent  to  invent  alphabetic  characters; 
that  tlie  Indian  alphabets  havi^  peculiar  chariu'tcrs  of  their  own,  as  certain 
vowels,  aspirates,  nasals  and  sibilants;  and  that  the  Hindu  writing  runs 
from  left  to  right,  while  the  Semitic  wrillng  as  persistently  runs  In  the 
opposite  dlrectloa   The  matter  must  be  still  considered  aambSudice. — I.  A, 

Tbs  lost  literary  work  done  by  the  lamented  missionary  and  scholar, 
Rev.  M,  A.  Bherring,  of  Boiiares,  was  tho  preparation  of  a  paper  on  the 
Prospects  of  Hindu  Cust<s  which  wo  And  in  the  Jnilinn  ErangtHcal  Heviev) 
for  Ootijbor,  ItiHO.  No  person  has  studied  the  subject  more  profoundly 
than  be,  and  is  therefore  more  competent  to  express  an  opinion  regarding 
it.  After  depicting  in  darkest  culora  the  moral  and  intellectual  degradation 
which  caste  ho.^  brought  upon  India,  Mr.  Bherring  gives  his  grounds  for  . 
thinking  that  the  system  Is  being  gradually  but  surely  undermined.  The 
Introduction  of  wt'i<tem  seieuce,  and  above  all  the  teachings  ot  Christian 
missionaries,  are  causing  a  gri-at  awakening  ot  thn  Hindu  intelh'Ct.  Espe- 
cially Is  this  true  in  Bengal.  Men  of  education  look  with  contempt  upon 
the  superstitious  practices  ot  the  musses,  and  In  some  eases  openly  oppose 
them.  But  no  one  need  be  disappointed  to  flml  that  the  enst<'  svKtein  can- 
not be  overthrown  tor  a  long  time  to  come.  This  banyan  tree  which  clings 
with  a  thousanri  routs  to  the  soil  of  ignorance  anil  seltlshness  cannot  lie 
felled  ut  a  stroke;  rather,  Its  stems  will  have  ti>  t>i'  irut  away  one  at  a  time. 

Scholars  will  be  thankful  that  Mr.  Bherring  lived  to  completo  his  great 
wnrl(  on  Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes,  the  third  volume  of  which  is  in  the 

pi-OBS.— J.  A. 

HcoH  has  been  written  pro  and  cow  about  tlii>  evidence  which  the  Rlg- 
Vcda  can  furnish  cunci-nilirg  a  primitive  monotlieisiu  ninong  the  old  Aryans. 
The  latest  contribution  to  the  illBen*iUin  which  we  chance  to  have  noticed 
is  by  the  editor  In  the  same  n'vicw  for  July,  IHSO.  Ho  argues  negatively 
that,  were  there  no  traces  ot  a  primitivi^  revelation  In  the  Vt'ila,  it  would 
not  prove  none  to  have  been  gi^'en.  since  the  compositiuii  of  the  hymns  was 
long  subsequent  to  th<>  beginnings  of  tlio  race  and  suni'-ieut  time  had 
elaps<'d  tor  the  pure  taltli  to  have  become  d<<bnsed  or  wholly  forgotten. 
But  the  writer  thinks  that  he  (llHi-enis  liintH  of  such  a  revelatliiD  In,  1st,  the 
promLDeuc^e  given  In  the  Veda  to  sacrillce,  and  especially  In  the  story  of  tho 
self. immolation  of  a  god  for  the  Devas  or  glorified  men;  2d.  the  doctrine  of 
a  Mediator  a»  suggested  by  the  oftlce  ot  Agui,  tlio  god  of  Are,  whose  duty 
It  was  to  convey  the  wishes  of  men  to  the  itods;  :id,  the  large  place  which 
prayer  and  praise— charaetcriatlu  of  tho  true  religion — occupy  in  tho  Vodic 
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ritual;  4th,  tiie  lotUer  oooceptlon  ol  Divinitr  which  appears  In  V&nina,  whn 
U  ooufeBsedly  one  of  the  oldest  Aryan  deltlee ;  Sth,  traditions  of  the  Orea- 
tlon  in  a  hymn  ol  the  tenth  book. 

We  oannot  here  examine  theee  ar^menta,  but  will  only  say  that  they 
do  not  ImpresB  ub  as  eonoluelve.  There  1b  a  dauKerouB  tendency  In  the 
Interpretation  of  anolent  texts  to  press  Into  them  a  meaning  which  does  not 
belong  to  them,  and  there  is  no  better  Illustration  of  It  than  the  treatment 
the  Elff  -Veda  has  often  reoelved.  Btlll,  while  claiming  that  the  oonoeptlone 
of  the  Vedio  poets  may  be  eiplainad  on  purely  natural  grounds,  we  Inalst 
that  a  primitive  enpernatural  revelation  is  not  thereby  preoluded. — /.  A. 

Twin  Uouuds  ik  Japan Vol.  VIII.  Fart  m,  TransaeHona  of  the  Aai- 

tMe  Sooietv  of  Japan,  oont^naan  Important  paper  by  Ernest  Sotow  upon 
ancient  aepuiohral  mounds.  There  are  two  forms  of  burial  mounds,  the 
elivular  tnmuluB,  lor  persons  of  Inferior  rank,  and  the  double  mound.  These 
twin  mounds  lie  east  and  west,  the  weet  end  being  square,  the  eastern 
round  and  the  middle  contracted.  The  east  end  contains  the  tomb,  open- 
ing south,  and  U  divided  into  three  sections,  the  outer  passage,  the  saorl- 
flolal  chapel  and  the  vault.  Many  of  the  stones  forming  the  roof  are  very 
largre.  Each  mound  seems  to  have  been  built  up  la  three  tiers,  on  the  cap 
of  which  was  a  fence  formed  by  terra  ootta  pipes  for  posts  nod  bamboo 
poles  placed  In  holes  In  the  pipes. 

The  lUuatratlonB  resemble  Ptieblo  and  Central  American  specimens. 

The  Book  of  Haseb,  as  carved  on  the  tomb  of  Setl  L,  has  been  trans- 
lated by  H.  Lefebre,  This  is  a  record  of  the  lower  regions  ttirough 
which  the  sun  was  supposed  to  pass  during  the  hours  of  the  night.  Each 
of  the  twelve  spooes  or  hours  has  a,  name  and  proper  Inhabitants,  and  sym- 
boUeal  doors  through  whiuh  the  Bun-Ood  passes  In  his  divine  bark.  "Ibe 
underworld  aontainsd  the  good  and  the  evil  alike,  the  former  to  be  recom- 
pensed by  Ba,  the  latter  to  be  punished  by  Horus.  It  has  been  surmised, 
however,  that  the  Egyptians  believed  that  this  world  included  the  great 
surrounding  sea  to  the  southward  and  that  the  sun  passed  around  this 
underworld  to  the  east  again  to  arise. 

Tbb  FhiiiISTIMBB. — A  sepulchral  monument  belongiog  to  the  time  of 
Ueurtasen  I.,  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  now  In  the  Louvre,  makes  mention 
of  Folasta  or  FhUlstlnea  as  being  in  the  eoutJi  of  Falesttne,  along  with  the 
Hlttltea,  as  early  as  that  dynasty,  many  centuries  before  Abraham,  and  It 
proves  true  that  the  Hlttltes,  from  whom  the  patriarch  purchased  the  cave 
of  Hacpelah,  Inhabited  the  land  before  hie  advent. 

Padan  AxaW.— a  remarkable  oonOrmatlon  of  what  has  been  said  in  a 
pravlous  number  about  the  journey  of  Jacob  Is  found  In  the  discovery,  by 
BrugBoh  Bey,  that  the  Padan  Naharalm  of  sorlpture  was  not  situated  beyond 
Suphrates,  as  was  supposed,  but  wss  a  country  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Antloch,  watered  by  the  Boutes.  An  Ineortpdon  on  a  tablet  belonging  to 
the  reign  of  Amenophle  UL,  makes  mention  of  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Vahar^m.  This  country  has  been  shown  to  be  the  one  mentioned  by  the 
Assyrian  monuments  as  the  one  inhabited  by  the  Fatlnol,  the  neighbors  and 
kinsmen  of  the  Hlttltes. 

TsB  ToxB  OP  Hbrod  thb  Obiat.— Herr  Ooorad  Schick,  of  Jerusalem, 
has  been  trying  to  find  the  looatlon  of  this  tomb,  and  at  laist  has  reached 
the  conclusion  that  It  is  to  be  found  on  the  summit  of  the  Frank  Mountain, 
alxiut  three  and  a  half  miles  from  Bethlehem. 

Ukooidtio. — In  his  tent  work  In  Palestine  Lieut.  Condor  proposes  to 
locate  this  place  at  a  place  named  Miggeddo,  In  the  plain  of  Belsar,  near 
the  Jordan,  Instead  of  at  the  ancient  Legio,  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelbn, 

where  Dr.  Boblnson  locates  It. 

PiTHou. — Dr.  Oeorgc  Ebers  and  Brugsch  Bey  have  both  expressed 
opinions  about  this  Biblical  location,  where  the  children  of  Israel  were 
reduced  to  eoinpulsory  labor.  The  Egyptian  name  was  PI  Turn,  House  of 
the  God  Tnm.  TTils  deity,  who  was  one  of  the  very  early  objects  of  venera- 
tion representing  the  setting  sun,  was  symbolized  by  the  human  head  bear- 
ing the  orown  of  upper  and  lower  Egypt.    The  Egyptians  regarded  life  as 
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BpHnsliiK  out  of  death  and  light  out  of  night.  This  god,  flrat  amonc  the 
gods,  was  'alone  upon  the  primitive  waters. '  His  chief  place  of  woraliip 
was  HellopoUe,  the  City  of  the  Sun.  Fltbom  was  located  .In  the  dlatilot  of 
Thaken,  "Inhabited  of  loreignerB,  at  the  entering  In  ol  the  east,"  In  the 
eighth  Nomos  of  lower  Egypt,  near  the  Bitter  Pools,  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Sum.  a  papyrus  of  Anastasl  VI.,  the  Plthom,  lying  beside  the  pools,  is 
called  a  City  of  Uemptah  (the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus).  In  the  eastern 
portion  of  QoBhen.  flUed  with  Semitic  people,  as  the  name  Berkabutba,  i.  e., 
pool,  a  Hebrew  word  on  the  papyrus,  indicates,  agrees  with  Herr  Bnigsoh's 
determination  of  the  oourse  taken  by  the  Israelltee  In  leaving  Egypt. 

The  Ecbhitxs.— Prof.  Lepslus,  In  a  recent  work  on  African  philology, 
baa  taken  the  same  position  which  Bawilnson  and  othere  haTe  advocated, 
that  the  Kuehltes  were  the  earliest  maritime  raoe  who  extended  their 
migrations  along  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Persian  Gull  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
were  the  real  ancestors  of  the  Fhcenlclans.  They  moved  In  parallel  columns 
with  the  onoestors  of  the  Egyptians  and  Libyans  toward  the  west,  followed 
after  a  time  by  the  Shemltee,  but  passed  by  water  to  Africa  and  settled  In 
Ethiopia. 

Thk  Ikaoi  op  Atkbka  Aoain.— This  Image  was  found  In  the  ruins  of  an 
old  BomBn  house  at  Athens.  It  Is  of  PentelUc  marble  and  U  armed  with 
heimet,  shield  and  egla.  It  was  found  lying  on  the  face  at  a  depth  of  two 
feet  elx  Inches.  Troceu  of  color  are  on  the  helmet's  plume,  on  the  eyes  of 
the  serpent,  which  serves  as  a  girdle,  on  the  wings  ol  the  Qorgon  head,  on 
her  shield  and  elsewhere.  It  Is  supposed  that  It  Is  a  reduction  of  the  great 
Obryselephantlne  statue  by  Pfaldlas,  which  was  the  chief  glory  of  the 
Parthenon. 

The  exoatatiohs  at  Oltupia  have  been  suspunded  for  want  of  funds. 
The  German  Government  claim  about  two  thousand  pieces  of  marble, 
bronze  and  pottery  duplicates.  It  is  sold. 

A  OAST  OF  THE  fiUHic  BOCK  at  Bomeund  has  been  placed  In  the  Btocfctaolm 
Uuseum.  Besides  a  long  Runic  Inscription  It  contains  also  a  group  of 
Bguree  connected  with  the  antique  atory  of  LIgura,  the  dragon -Blazer. 
The  second  volume  of  Prof,  Thoraen's  Bunlo  Monument*  of  DenmaA  Is 
now  ready. 
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isTmAitBACinoMi  or  ^ib  Tiotobia  ImTirtrra  tm  PmiiOMiFEioAL  Boovft 
iBirAm.    Usrob,  1881.    IjOUdaa,  E.  Btanloid,  U  Chuliig  Cron. 

The  Victoria  Institute  might  properly  be  called  the  society  of  Cbrlstlaa 
evtdenoe.  Its  design  Is  to  seek  fur  the  confirmation  of  scripture  trutii, 
from  whatever  source  that  contlrmatloD  may  come.  The  roaearoheB  In  tiie 
line  of  arohieology  tender  its  reports  valuable  to  the  speclallet  whatever 
bis  religious  belief.  It  Is  probable  that  as  mucsh  thoroughness  of  research 
exists  with  Christian  Btudenta  as  with  those  who  take  pride  In  their  skep- 
tical attitude.  One  is  as  likely  to  bring  out  the  truth  ae  the  other,  for 
skeptics  are  as  anxious  to  prove  their  theories  as  CbrietlanB,  and  II  the 
tinge  of  speculation  belongs  to  one  tide.  It  does  also  to  the  other. 

The  eight  hundred  honorable  members  of  this  society  are  not  likely  to 
allow  arrogance  to  assert  itself  In  scientific  circles  without  some  response. 
As  an  offset  to  the  boastful  spirit  of  certain  soleiiUsts  we  think  that  Uie 
very  argument  of  numbers  will  have  some  weight. 

Thb  Folk  IiOBB  Boanan.    FHnt  oud  Seooud  ADaual  RaporU,    Ifay,  IBTT  uid  UW. 

This  society  is  engaged  in  a  splendid  work,  that  of  oollectlng  the  folk 
lore  of  all  countries.  It  has  a  branch  already  In  India,  uid  the  design  la 
to  establlBh  a  branch  in  America  also. 

American  mythology,-  though  ft  beats  the  tinge  of  American  eoenery,  as 
doea  the  Greek,  Boman  and  Scandinavian  mythology  tiiot  of  their  own  uud, 
7et  preaents  many  things  in  common  with  then.    Henoe  the  stud/  of 
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American  tradition  nhould  be  In  conufctloii  nith  thnt  of  otiior  latiils.  Com- 
parienn  Is  oTorythinR.  Folk  Inrp  anKing  thi;  nliorifflneB  of  Amorica  aleo 
opons  a  broad  flold.  Thiro  uie  n-harms  to  it  in  a  literary  point  of  view. 
Tradition  is  fast  dying  out.  Tlie  shadowa  should  be  cau^^ht  before  they 
dieappoar. 

iNPIUi  CoitN.    By  LeirlB  Sturtn;T»at,  IjL.D,.  Soutb  Framindhuu.  Ubbb.    Beiirlated  trom 
tbe  asth  Anuunl  Itsport  of  tlie  N<iw  York  Ktato  Affrlcultarnl  Siiclety,  lt<7S. 
This  little  pamphlet  reviews,  fitBt,  the  prchiBtorle  evidences;  second, 

tbe  mytholcim'i  third,  the  original  varieties;  fourtii,  the  variations;  and, 

firth.  Uie  Indtiin  eiiltivatiun  of  corn. 

The  antbur  has  ilune  hie  work  nilmirably,  as  the  fz^cts  are  ptnlnly  told 

and  no  position  is  careii^esiy  taken.    As  a  contribution  to  archreoUigy  the 

pamphlet  Ib  valuable  and  deserves  to  be  printed  in  a  more  permanent  form 

than  in  an  ftgrit'ultural  report. 

DiacovKBT  OP  Palhouthic  Fubt  Impi.biiknt«  in  L'ppeb  Egypt.     By  Prof.  Haniy  W. 
~  Tnes.    KelirinUd  troia  Ih«  Memoirs  o[  the  AuirricBii  Academy  at  Arta  anil  Hcioucea. 
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This  is  a  folio  pamphlet  with  tour  pages  letter  press  and  seven  papeH  of 
photOBraph  or  Albrotypu  uuta. 

The  existence  of  a  "Stone  Ajio"  in  ERj'pt  iias  been  disputed,  tbouRh 
many  drawings  of  the  inscriptions  found  in  tombs  and  the  pyramids  would 
Boom  to  prove  the  fact,  for  tliere  ore  plctureH  of  atone  axes  in  ttie  liandH  of 
artiaauB  aa  plainly  ae  tliere  are  brii-ks  in  the  hands  of  bricklayers.  I'rof. 
Bayues  has  conflrnieil  tlie  imeltioii  by  illM-ovoring,  at  a  point  firto><n  nillos 
Bouth  of  Cairo,  a  ii'unib»r  of  t  alualile  paleolitliic  Kixn-imcns;  aiso,  at  Luxor, 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Thebt-s  of  tlin  Hunilrc<l  Gates,  other  llakcd  tmpte- 
ments,  though  ho  lias  not  yit  <lincovnred  iiny  of  the  polished  stone. 

The  cuts  represi'nt  sixty-one  Kpeclmene.  Homi-  of  tlicm  are  knives  of  a 
One  form,  others  are  axi's  of  the  Bt.  Acheuil  tj'pi',  others  iance-heads  similar 
to  those  found  at  Le  Moustier,  otliere  are  scrapers,  ai-row-heade  and  flakes 
of  various  kinds.  There  is  ono  point  to  wliteh  we  would  call  attention  and 
that  Is  the  reseuiblaiic:e  which  the  >Kj-cn11ed  pal  eolith  lea,  both  of  Egypt  and 
of  Uie  Valley  of  the  Sorame,  bear  io  the  i-eU(i»  which  are  still  picked  up  on 
the  eurfaec  throughout  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio. 

The  mere  form  of  a  rellc!  rloes  not  gi^■e  an  idea  of  the  iige  to  which  it 
belongs,  if  we  take  the  word  age  in  tlie  sense  of  period  or  date,  though  it 
does  show  that  a  rude  cuttus  iinc-e  e.tisted,  and  fur  thai  matter  still  exists, 
throughout  the  gioiii-,  which  has  been  <'hai'a<-teri/.ed  by  the  use  of  these 
Implements. 

ABCBitwLoaictL  INBTTTCTE  OF  AvsnicA.    RhodiI  Annual  Boport,  1800- 1S81.    Fmipiited  at 

the  Annum  MoutinB,  BoMon,  May  21,  isai. 

The  work  done  by  this  society  has  been  distributed  over  two  continents. 
The  most  elHclont  work  has  been  done  on  this  continent,  our  coadjutor.  Ad. 
F.  Bandeller,  having  curried  out  some  Investigations  among  the  Puebios  of 
New  Mexico  and  in  connection  with  M,  Chamay's  expedition  in  Mexico  also. 
The  work  In  the  east  has  been  mainly  on  Uie  siti«  of  tbe  aneient  Assos. 
Uaiiy  difficulties  have  been  exnericnccd  and  the  e.iplorations  have  not 
reenlted  as  favorably  as  eould  have  lieen  wished.  Tlie  society  propose  to 
contlitne  explorations  in  both  places,  and  will  publish  the  results  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

Mr.  Bandell<!t  has  matie  some  valuable  obeervatinne  upon  the  Oentilo 
syst«m  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  and  Mr.  w.  J.  Stillraun  n-rtorts  the  discovery 
of  a  labyrinth  at  G[ioss<>s  and  of  some  ancient  cliaraetere  which  evidenUy 
belong  to  a  period  prior  to  the  use  of  letters. 

HlHTDRIOAL  HodBTT  OF  NEW  MfXiro.  liinugnml  Adcires*  of  Hon.  W.  O.  Bitch,  Pienident, 
Uellveicii  before  Che  Hocloty.Feliniiiry^lilKHl,  nCths -t'alai'O,- SauCaFu.  NcvUuiIeo. 
This  society,  which  was  organized  in  ]8,">n,  was,  in  the  year  ISSO,  on  the 
date  of  its  twenty-lirst  aniiiversniy,  when  "it  was  of  age,"  reorganised, 
David  J.  Miller  and  Louis  Fclsenthal,  two  of  the  members  of  the  old 
society,  having  signed  llio  call.  The  address  of  tlie  President,  delivered  at 
the  first  annual  meeting,  is  replete  with  information  concerning  history, 
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traditions,  ai'eheoUiflry  nnd  prcliistoric  remains.  The  eocicly  serras  destined 
to  do  n  work  for  the  region  where  it  is  located  which  will  lie  uf  great  value 
to  future  guiiurallune. 

BCI.LETIKO  DBLI^  COM UiaBIOHF.  Aucheolooici  Com>iit?iale  di  Boha.    Addo  IV.    Koma, 

1881. 

The  tirtides  in  thlB  numher  arc,  first,  a  supplemont  to  the  volume  on 
Corpus  Inacrlptionuni  Lntlnarum;  secoml,  Dl  uno  Bustit  di  Panelrello 
Epls^lono.  It  also  contain?  oiir>  pn^o  of  photographs' of  the  masks  discov- 
ered and  oao  of  lithographs  of  the  busts. 

iNnUNB.    Advanofci  Sheeta  from  the  Twelfth  Namlxr  of  the  Bnoyoloiwdis  Brltonnieo. 

The  author  of  thin  treatise  lakes  ti^e  position  that  th(-  Indians  were 
autoehthonouK,  and  iiitlraatos  that  thry  may  hare  been  the  oi-iginsl  stock 
Irinm  which  the  Asintli-  raiiCN  desci'iided.  He  thinks  that  t)ipi-e  arc  no  good 
evidi-nces  of  .1  nitei'atloii  into  Ami'rini  by  way  of  Bttliiing's  Strait.  The 
lanfctiUKt'S  of  Animlcn  he  ntards  as  polysyntlioUc  and  thinks  that  a  special 
place  Bhnuhl  b''  riiKcrvcd  to  the  Anii'ricon  group.  This  poiysyntlintic  ohor- 
actor  he  Uiitiks  (■(>iiei:'t>'iit  with  the  tiieory  that  the  race  is  autochthonous. 
though  he  gives  llie  line  ot  dcvt'lcipiucnt  tlirough  the  agglutinated  MalayM) 
and  Dravidinn  to  the  piilyHynth'.'tIc  American  and  through  the  agglutinated 
Tartar  to  the  iiiflciitcd  Aryan  and  Si'niilJc. 

Thpri>  1«  no  duubt  tlint  the  Anicricau  InngnageK  have  a  "mm-h  puttJqg 
tofirvthiT,"  and  that  they  belong  to  n  group  m'piiratfl  from  Mongolian  and 
Mntayon.  but  tlio  KCii'ui-e  of  utunparative  grammar  givrn  no  clue  yet  as  to 
thiiir  aninitlcs,  and  uM  Hpeeulatlon  as  to  th»  origin  of  the  race  from  this  evi- 
dence is  premature.  The  primltlv  spooeh  may  have  existed  In  the  eastern 
or  in  tiie  western  hemixphere,  but  the  polysyDthetic  character  of  the  Amer- 
ican furnishes  no  ovldeiiui.'  on  thlK  point. 

The  crania  of  Amerii-aii  Indians  have  benn,  it  appears,  examined  by 
Viri^how  and  otliers  i\n  evidence  that  two  ciistinct  types  existed  on  this  con- 
tinent, but  braehioi'eiihalle  anil  doliera'cphidic  skulls  are  found  indlKcrlml- 
aatiily  mingled  togetlier,  and  no  suih  nssiidntlon  with  long  barrows  and 
short  liarrowH.  et<'„  as  appi'an*  in  En«laud,  i'.\ists  here,  and  hence  crani- 
ology  is  also  at  prosniit  a  very  uncrTtain  dependence,  especially  since  pos- 
thumous deformation  is  so  common. 

The  conclusion  of  the  autlior  that  the  testure  and  color  of  the  hair  and 
the  polysynthetlc  speei-h  are  distinctive  qualities,  is,  however,  a  sound  one. 
"Two  cranial  forms  d<)  not  militate  against  the  possible  primordial  unity 
ot  the  homo  Aniorlcanus, "  The  one  physical  and  the  one  mental  iiuolit^  of 
the  race  is  the  texture  and  color  of  tlie  hair  nud  the  polysyuthelic  s|)eech. 

The  races  which  the  author  enumerates  arc:  1,  Hyperboriao;  2,  Theiin- 
keet;  3,  Columbian;  4,  Californlan;  D,  Shoshone.  r>:  New  Mexican  Pueblos; 
T,  'Yuma;  6,  Athabascan;  !),  AlgoiKiuln;  10,  Iroquois;  II,  Dakota;  12,  Appa- 
lachian; 13,  Mexican;  14,  Guiana;  15,  Peruvian;  16,  Brazilian;  17,  Auetr^ 
This  division  Is  the  0110  now  genei-olly  accepted. 

Aside  from  the  speculative  character  of  the  essay  on  liie  subject  of  the 
origin  ot  the  IniUan  race.  It  is  a,  valuable  one  and  one  which  will  probably 
command  the  respect  of  the  ethnologists  of  this  country.  The  author  Is  a 
member  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  represents 
the  advanced  stages  of  thought  and  study  on  American  archteology  and 
ethnology. 

iva  DKW  VEBBOHDi.™EaEN  DER  Berlineb  AnTHBoPotoajBcaBM  OsiEtLCHAFT  Srrzuxa, 
im  IS  Feb.,  141.    Hr.  Hojidelmun. 

This  pamphlet  describes  some  of  the  prehistoric  weapons  and  pottery 
now  In  the  mitseum  at  Berlin,  and  contains  a  page  of  cuts  which  shows 
many  points  of  resemblances  between  these  ancient  weapons  at  Germany 
and  the  Mound  Builders'  relics  ot  this  country. 

The  Towhb  Fiuilt  Mi^hobiac..    Comriled  tmm  tha  Now  England  Hiatorlcul  and  Gme- 

olOKical  K'^glf'ter,  Boaton.  Maes.,  a  Public  ana  Femllj-  Rocotci,  far  A.  N.  Towne,  £«., 

tten  FruiciBCO,  Cal..  by  Eilwin  HubbnnL  Chicago,  111.    Chlciii^o,  1880. 

The  Towne  family  is  one  ot  the  tew  familiee  ot  New  England  which  did 

not  come  over  In  the  May  Flower,  but  which  was  Just  as  honorable  notwlth- 

etanding.    Practical  business  sagacity  seems  to  have  been  its  character- 
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iSx.  A.  N,  Tovne,  who  is  QeneraE  Buperlntendent  of  the  Oentrol  Fsclfic 
Ballroad,  bos  shown  a  commendable  spirit  In  thue  eecurluK  the  record  ol 
the  business  lives  of  his  anoestorB.  It  Is  not  alwftye  that  the  wealth  of 
business  men,  and  espociBil^  of  railroad  men,  Is  as  well  employed.  A 
monument  of  marble  or  a  gilt  to  some  colleRe  would  be  the  fashionable 
way  of  perpetuating  a  name;  but  here  the  pen  Insorlbes  the  name  and  many 
are  benefited  by  an  lionorable  mention  by  Ttrtiie  of  their  oouneotton  to  one 
who  has  a  proper  family  pride  and  has  the  means  of  gratifyliut  It  This 
oompflatlon  Is,  however,  also  a  monument  to  the  author's  diligence  and 
tlioroughoeBS,  and  Irath  Mr.  Hubbard  and  Mr.  Towne  have  done  credit  to 
themselves  by  the  publication. 

Tmm  XrocH  or  tbi  Mumora  xtn>  the  Apfuutiox  or  HiJt  qtoh  ths  IUbtb.   Bj  Juum 

O,  Bonttikll,  A.H.,  LL.D.    Loudon,  Trubnsr  A  Co.    1378. 

This  work  Is  a  supplement  to  the  author's  larger  work  entitled  "The 
Becent  Origin  of  Man."  Its  object  le  to  show  that  tbo  position  of  the 
arehnologlBt,  generally,  In  reference  to  the  extreme  antiquity  of  man  on 
earth  Is  Ineorreot.  To  this  end  the  author  reviews  tbo  various  discoveries 
of  tike  tokens  of  man  In  the  pile  dwellings,  shell  mounds,  bone  caves,  iron, 
gravel  and  peat  beds  in  Europe,  showing  from  various  evidences  that  are 
all  comparatively  recent. 

He  then  reviews  the  question  ae  to  the  disappearance  of  the  various 
wild  animals,  euch  as  the  reindeer,  the  mastodon,  the  mammoth,  the  rhino- 
ceros, the  hippotamus.  A  third  point  discussed  ie  that  conoemlog  the 
various  upheavals  of  the  earth  In  Europe,  Asia,  Australia,  South  America 
and  North  America,  taking  the  position  that  many  of  these  are  of  quite 
recent  date. 

A  fourth  point  is  that  of  'thp  three  ages. "  The  author  thinks  that  there 
Ib  no  such  distlnotlon  either  In  the  order  of  successloD  nor  in  the  chrono- 
logical sequence,  but  that  all  these  kinds  of  relics  are  found  Indiscriminately 
mhiglod  and  that  the  stone  ago  Btill  exists  in  each  of  the  continents. 

The  bronze  ago,  he  thinks,  hod  no  existence  anywhere,  and  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  paleolithic,  neolithic  and  bronze  ages,  Is  more  a  dis- 
tinction made  by  archsologlsts  than  one  in  re.  There  Is  no  gap  in  the  stone 
.  age  such  as  some  orcbsotogists  claim. 

The  general  conclusion  of  the  author  Is  that  the  date  of  man  as  given 
by  lilstory  Is  ae  ancient  as  that  given  by  any  prehlstorlo  tokens,  and,  la 
fact,  Uie  tower  stages  of  society  In  the  localities  where  prehistoric  relics, 
he  tUnke,  were  subsequent  to  the  civilization  ol  whioh  ancient  history 

The  review  of  the  various  tokens  of  man  in  Europe  <s  quite  thorough, 
and  since  the  book  Is  much  more  recent  than  Lubbock's  work,  this  may  be 
regarded  as  a  good  compendium  for  that  subject. 

The  treatment  of  the  second  point,  namely,  that  ol  the  disappearance 
of  animals,  is  lees  thorough,  and  on  the  fourth  ie  Just  thorough  enough  to 
produce  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  reference  to  the  commonly  accepted 
distinction  as  to  "the  ages,"  It  Is  well,  however,  to  have  this  side  pre- 
sented, as  it  will  necessltoto  more  careful  definition  of  the  terms  and  mote 
thorough  discrimination  In  reference  to  the  tokens. 

It  is  doubtiess  true  that  archie ologists  have  made  a  great  deal  ot  a  few 
evldencoa  and  have  assumed  their  point  proven  without  sufBcient  evidence. 
Thus,  for  Instance,  the  Neanderthal  altuUand  the  discoveries  In  the  Valley  of 
the  Somme  are  quoted  again  and  agalu  as  proofs  of  the  extreme  antiquity, 
while  all  other  evidences,  pro  and  con,  are  either  Ignored  or  forgotten,  and 
BO  no  progress  Is  made. 

Probably  as  .a  result  of  this  and  other  works  like  It,  the  subject  will  take 
■  far  broader  range  hereafter,  and  If  the  positions  ore  true  they  will  be 
proven  by  more  facte  and  less  assertion. 
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Tk»  Briliah  Arehaological  Society Amon^  the  Items  we  note  the  dis- 
covery of  two  Boman  potterf  klliie  on  West  Stow  Heath,  Suffolk,  }yy  W.  H. 
Pri^^,  also  of  flint  flakes  from  the  northom  helKhta  of  London.  "Boman 
London"  is  the  subjeot  ol  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Prlco,  P.  8.  A.  Some  flna 
tesaeiated  pavemeiit  has  been  Found  In  I/eadonhal1  street,  also  the  walls 
ol  a  tarffe  buU^ng.  The  thickness  ranged  Irom  tbree  to  twelve  feet.  These 
remslna  are  found  at  a  dept)i  of  sixteen  feet. 

A  paper  read  by  Ur.  C.  F.  Keary  on  the  Eddate  Mythology  also  treats  of 
the  ouBtom  of  buiiilng  the  dead  and  the  beliefs  connected  tberewlth  amonff 
the  Teutonic  race. 

Tht  AntkTopolngiiMl  Institute. — A  paper  by  S.  E.  Peal  on  "Assam  PUS 
DweUlngs,"  and  aleo  one  on  the  'Wild  Tribes  on  the  Naya  HUIs  ot  India." 
These  AnRX)mis  have  a  custom  of  erecting  monoliths  for  the  daad.  Pr^. 
Flower  reported  the  discovery  of  a  custom  of  flattening  heads  ol  infantb 
In  the  Island  ot  MolllcasBO  ot  New  Hebrides. 


Bev.  S.  M.  Mayhew  recently  read  a  paper  before  St.  Paul's  Eccleelologioal 
Society  on  Baal  worship  and  Baalllu  practices,  maintaining  that  some  ot  ths 
Incantations  common  In  Ireland  and  Scotland  were  but  the  remains  ot  these 
practices  In  modem  times. 

A  Soeielv  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegenia  has  been  organized  la 
this  country.  Among  the  active  members  are  Prof.  Short,  of  Columbia 
College;  Prof.  Day,  of  Yale  Theologtoal  Seminary;  Prof.  Mead,  of  Andover 
Seminary;  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy,  ofHarvard  Divinity  School,  and  others. 

The  Academy  of  Seienee  of  Sao,  Francieeo  reports  some  Interesting  finds 
of  prehistoric  relics.  Among  them  Is  a  polished  stone  oze,  which  Is  said  to 
be  very  beautifuL 


The  Atnerietm  AaaodaHon  meets  at  Olndnnati  Aug.  19. 

The  lyiscoTMt*  Academy  of  Science  and  Art  met  at  Appleton  July  B. 
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l^B  AnKBioAN  Anttqitaiuah  hss  HOW  roBched  the  cloBa  nf  the  tlilril  volTime,  and 
we  take  occasion  to  nddrens  a  few  words  to  o\a  [latroiig.  FirKt,  allow  as  to  extend 
our  thanks  to  the  many  friends  who  have  ao  fronerously  asBlBt4.'d  ub  in  our  enterprise- 
It  haa  beei)  ool  endeavor  to  make  the  mngazlae  an  exponent  of  the  best  RcholarBtiip 
In  all  the  departments  represented,  and  at  the  same  time  a  medium  of  cotrospoudence 
bitween  the  spceialiiits,  and.  If  we  have  succeeded,  it  has  l)een  by  the  means  of  the 
co-operation  of  others  and  their  klndlj  intereata  In  our  purpose.  It  in  a  matter  of 
COngratnlatlon  that  the  magmliie  has  made  each  propreKs,  and  hm<  token  such  pTOml- 
nenoe,  and  has  been  everywhere  so  well  reoelved.  It  has  a  circulation  amoug  the 
learned  socletlee  ot  this  country  and  Europe,  yroen  into  many  o!  the  lai^st  Ubrarfes 
in  the  world,  has  exchanges  with  all  the  leading  journals  of  this  country,  with  magra- 
zlnes  devoted  to  Anthropology  and  Archojoloity  in  Germany.  France,  Italy,  England, 
India,  Japan,  and  other  foreign  countries,  and  by  thU  means,  reaches  the  specialiBtA 
In  all  countries  and  secures  the  attention  ot  the  learned  of  all  classes.  We  think  that 
we  have  been  highly  favored  In  this  respect,  and  licUeve  that  the  advantages  which 
are  likely  to  accrue  from  these  honorable  connections  are  among  the  most  bo]>eIul 
signs  of  (uture  success. 

Another  reason  for  GncouTa(r|>mcnt,  Is,  that  the  merging  of  the  Omx^ITAI,  uud 
BiBIilCAi.  JouuKAi.  Into  the  Ambrican  Antiquihiah.  and  our  g'i^'lng  Hucb  prominence  to 
the  Oriental  Department,  has  been  so  generally  approved.  We  have  by  this  ohange 
greatly  enlarged  the  sphere  of  the  magariue;  have  also  added  to  cur  list  of  conLrlbn- 
tora,  a  large  number  ol  the  best  scholars  in  (Mental  literature  and  soienoe,  and  have 
secured  the  Inteiext  ot  a  much  larger  circle  of  readers. 

The  growth  ot  the  magazine  In  oil  Chetw  rcxjicutti,  has  been  most  oheerin)r,  We  tliink 
that  we  can  say  that  it  is  now  well  estoiiiished,  each  ot  its  departmcnta  being-  well 
manned  and  Its  worldng  force  being  such  as  to  ensure  the  able  cluurocter  of  its  con- 
tents (n  the  future. 

In  reference  to  our  snbscription  list  we  would  alno  express  our  obligations. 
Many  have  not  only  sunt  their  suliscrlptions,  but  have  olbu  taken  paitis  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions from  others,  aud  to  all  such  wo  aro  very  grateful,  lint  wo  would  respecUully 
aalf,  U  cur  subscribers  will  not  all  aid  us  fu  the  eamc  way.  It  will  be  much  bettor  ever; 
way  for  the  magazine  it  they  will  do  so.  We  do  not  exiieut  to  make  money  out  ol  It, 
but  wo  think  that  we-should  have  the  oo-oiicratlon  of  others  hi  its  publication  as  well 
as  its  editing,  tor  we  believe  that  a  little  effort  on  the  jiart  of  each,  will  soon  double 
our  subscription,  and  bo  enable  us  to  oarry  out  our  plmis  for  the  improvement  ot  the 
JouriuiL  Subscribers  will  also  greatly  facilitate  our  plans  for  enlarging  and  improving 
the  journal  If  theyVUl  notify  us  at  an  early  date  o(  their  puriHJBe  to  continue  their 
subscribtions, 

RcsiMictfully  Yours, 

'  STKPHEN  I).  I'EET,  K.lil:i\ 

JAMESON  A  M01l«K,  /•"MMi.r.i,  Vumos,  WisconhiK, 
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"riio  maiiTiziDO  will  Ijo  under  tho  anuie  control  ae  herotoforo,  the  buaineas  maoaflomaQt 
being  in  tbebande  of  Jaueson  A  Morse,  IM  Clarh  St.,  Chiooeu,  BL,  to  wliom  all  subBcrip- 
tlons  Bhould  be  aeut,  the  .editorial  worli  l>elng  nuiler  the  charse  o[  Bav.  tWKPHEW  D.  Feet, 
of  Clinton,  Wiaooualn.  The  same  vaiiety  will  bo  given  in  Buterqaont  nimibeta,  inoluding 
ContribatlonH,  rorreapondenco,  Editorial  Notea,  and  Book  RevlawB,  BJld  in  addition,  a 
speoial  place  nill  ba  jjhon  to  the  general  reviffw  at  tho  Literature  o(  Arohfeology,  the 
review  being  BJostly  made  up  ot  eloanlnas  or  qaoUtiona  (rom  recent  hooka  and  magasDes. 

We  aro  eKpectmu  aome  yaiaabie  oontributiona  in  the  line  of  .iborigtuBj  History,  and 
Early  ExpIoratioiiH,  aJso  upon  Native  lYaditions  and  M)-tholoey.  sAd  Bball  endeavor  to 
keep  our  readers  informed  in  tlie  proEreas  of  discovery  In  Ihe  trniMd  Statea,  lleiloo,  and 

tiiictlve  DointB  in  t^e  relica  and  mDDtlnii!Dts,B.i)d  other  tokena  of  aaeh  locality,  ao  that  an 
"■" "'"  yaleography  ot  this  continent.    Tha  oompai- 

_,j  „. r '  ""  ""1  inventions,  will  oJeo  be  deaiiabls. 

le  iLBsoclnta  editors  will  oontiuue  to  have  charge  of  their  special  departmeiito. 

.—  being  Hssiened  to  Mr.  A,  8.  OBlacliel ;  Fre-Columblao  Hiatory  biViot  B. B. 

i:  and  An  .hropologioal  Nawxto  E.  A.Barber.   Other  gentlemen  have  also  engaged 

ft  notes  and  reviens.  Frol.  John  Avery, otBowdoinCollPBe.haringiJonBBnted  to  fiir- 

...      _.     „   „  — .     (fttutlBg  ua  with  frennentoonmiunlcatlona 

,  _.  _>.,  of  Andover,  making  hla  Bpeoi&lt7  the 

._  _       _   _       _  re  happy  to  annouaeo  that  loimy  valnabie  coatribntiona 

liave  alraejly  bean  raceived.  We  have  no  doubt  thnt  the  Magazina  Mill  continue  to  give  •■ 
jood  BatiBfactlon  as  herotoforo,  and  we  predict  lor  it  a  succcaslul  and  proaperouB  fature. 
jubscrlbera  will  remember  that  our  terms  ore  93.00  per  yoar.SfrCcllif  In  .ldu<in«,  and  favoi 


Baytiologi  ;  and  Bev.  Melah  It 
eoWyolFa 


BiEPaEM  D.  Fret,  FxUtor,  Jaurbo-4  a  Mouses,  PubUsbera- 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Its  plan  ia  intelligent  and  coufprehensive.— £:Jt<rarv  War 


I  being  free,  with  truth  as  the  object.— TAf  CAurcJunon, 


Any  IntelLlRrnt  Aniencan  may  take  pride  it  this  publication.  It  is  truly  a  fact  fan  COD- 
gratnlatiou  that  in  thamidatof  our  richest  antiquarian  region,  a  quarterly  is  pnbUBbed 
whoae  editor  la  on  the  oontinual  look-out  for  diacoverios  to  illustrate  the  pr^iatorio  event* 
of  this  contineat,  and  to  secure  the  servicea  ot  the  ripest  pena  to  treat  the  facta  at  it* 
ethnology  and  arehicology.— Z)!!*!!/  Ii  '      " 


LutlfuUy  printml,  as  all  Ihe  TranaaUantlc  magazinea  are,  the  AxERiCAH  AxnqcA- 
jiiA,-.  IB  aqUBJ-terly  publication  of  espooial  Intereat.  Thr?re  la  about  onr  Eunqwan,  and 
GBpecially  our  British  archaeology  a  certain  mouotouy.    The  novelty  of  onr  dlacoveriei  la 

°  "^Id  wM'™the  Eliiabethan  marinera.    Not  the  least  Infareat 
"■"'■"  ".  nuinbar  of  writarB  awjoma- 


*  maEe,zine  is  the  cortoapop deuce,  _     .  .  ._     __    ._ 

<ua  Tnlormation    regarding   burial   cuatoms,  and  give  valuable  detail* 

,    ,     __.^_   _.  ..._  s,j,i(,g     The  Aui 

Urerpoot  a<a. 


eapecting  burial  mouods  in  several  parts  of  the  States,    The  AUEBICAM  AimrlUABtAlT 
eaerveflio  be  widely  known  among  BngliBt       "  " '" 
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.   An  A  ■  KIM 'riiX"i'"'ior  Onod"  Jatii' 

\  ununlio  2tr.ts*ssB™  itcSSf^s 

,  FlreOrlave*nTc  Mttol  K«wlii,Iouro[  fliaOi;- 
'  tBT«a  ucli.  and  One  of  Ttmo  Octarra.  Thtneen 
.  HLDH  vINi  Umnd  prcBu-Vlapawii.  Uelodla. 
VtoU,  FlulA  ColHI^Sn^t,  Ecbq,  M^lodlaForlr. 
Ciilesaiia,  VlDUna,  Flule-Farl?,  Tremolo,  Oniid- 
orsan  »nd  Onod-Swell,  Knot  Stop*.  Helcbt.  T< 
In.:  lAHSUi.  43  In.:  Width.  2i  In.;  'WHithl.%i«il. 

choice  mods,  and  loot  an  en7lTE'!v'iiow^'d  iHwitl- 
tal  dcaln),  elabotatoly  carv«1.  vWi  raised  puelR. 
maslu  clom't,  lamp  stands,  trctKork,  die,  all  ele- 

Ctly  fInlBticd.  Poaspwes  all  iljo  lalcet  and  best 
nivemenU,  with  ffivM  ponnr,  dcplb.  brtUlaiicT 
I  laA  sympatlicno  qtiaUty  ot  lone  BeatitUiil  aBio 
oSFcIaaad  ptrloot  etop  action.  Becular  rcisU  pitoo 
,  tifU.  Oar  wlu.lsials  Oft  eiwhpH f t  to  have  It  intTa- 
,  ifuecil.  ivlthatiwlBad  twok,  only  SOT— as  one  ravon 
■old  b:>Us  oihrrH.      Ptaltinlr   no  deTlnllan  In 

Kice,  Mo  iiaj-nuvt  requlml  ontll  yon  Iiave  fnllr 
ted  tlie  or^adi  Id  vonr  own  bomt^  We  smd  on 
Udayi In'- trial  anil  parhvlcht  Iwlli  ftafs  If  In- 
strumeot  la  not  as  n'prpsentt^.  PhIIi/  Karravirit 
lorSreus.  Olhnr  slylen— 8  utoo  orenn  o  "  *~" 
aUapa.V'^Ji  14t>Iop>i.tll}.  Over  3 8iO 
factlnn.  lUuetratod  circular  inndoilyyci'. 

■    ■■■■■»»^r  TbesoPtonoa  nudoono'odli. 
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li'V,  U.  I).  Miller,  Na-lma.  N.Il.:lt  v.  aiArk-n  Kllloil,  U  Ii.,TliOuiu«l<.vl  S.Niliincy, 
liiMun.  Ill;  Itov.  H'.Hiinl  iro-by,  D.  L>  New  York:  Rev.  Jhiik-k  S  ironic.  I'.  U., 
ircw  TIiPQliwiinl  Mpinlnar]-,  Madlt'i'i,  X.  J  ;  Prof.  Jtilid  Avpry.  Kmrdiiln  i»l]«(e, 
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lly,  Ap|il<tU>n,  Win.:  ITof.  J:  L  Klnrkwill,  Pr«f.  or^K-nillie  ljiiii;<i]iui.-ii,  I  iilv.nliy 
f^o.,  Columbia.  Mo.:  Kev,  Clinrk- Cbvitiio,  I^mbun].  111.*  Rev.  TbnNiH.<  J   Lcetii- 
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Tiui  SK\V  U.H:yTRATED  COMPREHENSIVE  COMJIESTAR\\ 

''TIIIlSLTBnilni'Vwi.rki'iiinljlnHHiN  Oic  mml  rovtvaci  fnrm  llxr  CimiiiientsTloB  ot  JuaiK- 
I  BuK,  FArr.Mii't.Kiciiu'N-,  IliiNBT,  anit  Hiim.Kirhlbr.Hiirt  Ttrt  u/  lAr  BiUe  Tbe 
cu.ii'v'ihKJ'M  u(  tlx^-i-  Hniit  llouiiurKliLrirF  wiUi  thi'  full  lllhU  Ttil.  Mives  to  tliU  w.irk 
II  <-'iiri[il>!t<.n»»M  Bn<l  VHliiunnt  iHix'i'-'^i'cl  by  or  cltuiiiad  riir  aiiv  nthisr  Cuiiiiiientary, 
It  m  CrM\ii.  I'rphiniili^u,  II:  n,lii,nal  wi'l  Pmrftoil,  uul  N  wiiiiliiiHciillj  oiidnrB  .1  by  thv 
liiyli.-»t  n.illwiriti.»  .11  nl  a,.n"mluallo>js  ««  iu  eviTy  way  -THK  HKST."  II  tm-lii.l.*  over 
M.'HI  Pumllel  rni.wiui'x  vriiilc-l  in  full,  >M>lauiiEury  TbIiIpb,  Mmfnrfli-i^t  Illiiatratioiia. 
Npw  MiiiiH,  Iii'llitnti'iii  I''ii!iiT'-a,  IhcIp.'li'H.  et..,  etc.,  iiuJcrmtalur  iiiiiri:  uiBtter  by  lavtlion 
any  .ptlii.t  Ciiiiiim'iitiiry  pomiiiK  tiricc  iix  mui-h. 

Fur  u  hIiitC  tiuK-  only  iliia  iiiiiuiiiflci'iii  uui-k  Is  oOeieil  at  a  groatlv  n'lliiceil  jirlue.    Poi 
^lll  Jtseriiitioii  an.!  siitpial  tfruis,  ..^Wiih^ 

A  (1.  ^KT■^L^:To^-  4-  ro..  yabiMu-r,.  cMcagu.  in. 
THE   M(3sT~T'0JH'LKTE  AND   CHEAPEST   HAND   BIBLE   IS 
THE  CLASS  BIBLE,  TOR  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOLARS. 

rpHIK  Bible  lBBpeciul]y<los<en(-lIorhBiuluB<',  BE  luniiP  or  In  tliv  Hiiu.lnv  Kchnol  rinji. 

I       It  couMins  a  VBHt  Binuiiut  of  iuC.nnBtlon  In  Uik  ii...st  n.iiiiinrt  ronii.    WItli  Its 

iuiii»'r.iUBiLn<lvBliiBl.lHal<lB.  itlijiiiitUietliinK  Iiit  Teni-liPTH'  iiixi  Hcbulara'nHo  lit 

Biiefor'^iivt'nlontiiiix.  bemunlH.iil's  inches  Ions,  4H  hieliea 'vlilt'  anil  l^ij  [ocIk'B  tli'ick. 
It  JB  the  nioBC  coluptele  haii-l  Hllile  t,\pr  iiiibllahed,  coiitninme/iir  mure  and  bftler  h-lpB 
than  auy  Himllnr  work.  An  e.lition  or  'r>-i>  TL.'usuid  cuiilua  lias  li«eii  piinb.'<l,  tliui  riia,l>- 
liu(!  us  to  nx  tli^  Tvlui-  at  tlln  loKcst  iiiia-ibti'  tiuure. 

For  Inll  dPScrliition,  'rable  M  Conu^ntf,  List  of  Mam,  and  Si»'eial  Rates,  adiinm 

A.  li.  NKTITjEXOS  «  VO.,  r«l,H„l,rr;  Cliii.aa-:  III. 
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Agcnti  Wanttd.  Addioen  JOUBNAL  OF  SCIENCE.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


'T'HE  KANSAS  CITY  REVIEW  OF  SCIENCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

•*■     A  Montlilv  Reoord  of  I'ronreBB  in  Sclonqe,  M«i:bajiio  Arta  iiuii  Literature.    Edileii 

and  pubiiahed  by  Thuo.  H.  Cask.  Knntuia  City,  Mieuouri. 
WiU  Boou  FDter  apon  ita  fourth  yam.  and  ie  offerod  to  Che  intelligent  peoiile  of  tbu  Wetit  aa 
(LU eipoueiit of  WesCeru  thouKhC,  nail  a  uiuilium  of  coiiiiuatiicii.tiiie  Wosti^m  disctnerita, 
InTenCloDB  and  theenet,. 

64  Paeoa.  liorg'e  Octavo.    $8.60  per  annum;  smKle  nuraberB,  26  eta. 
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nntalns  ftTarietyof  valunbluinterostlup  matter  concerninu  theHfetnry,  Anttquitlea  and 
iogmpby  and  Utuioalo^y  of  AujiTic-n,  aud  particularly  ot  New  £ui;land.  It  vai^  aoui' 
ifucediu  lan,  Hiid  ill  tlic  oldest  hlstiirivHl  pvriiidical  now  iiubiialu^  iutbia  conutry.  Itia 
aaeil  yuiirterly  (each  niinilfcrcontiiiutuu  at  least  96  octavo  jmfres.  Willi  a  ijortraltoii  ateplj, 
r  the  New  Enelaiid  Hiatin-ic,  U«ueulo(!ical  SiH^iety,  in  Soiuoraot  Street,  BoMtou,  Uasa. 
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THE  NEW  ILLUSTEATED  COMPRKIIENSIVE  COMUENTAEY. 

rilHIScran.tuewwcivkeoTiil.iJi^si.i  th.  i.i..»l.'"i..|pri.f/"™itlin  Coiuim-utari.-B  of  .Iaiiie- 
1  BOX,  FilftSKTr,  BiHiwN,  Hi;mh-.  oiiil  Sr'o.-r.  anih  Ike  .■:,(;«■  i  txl  iij  th<-  liiHt  liie 
■*"  cwmW".H/o«  of  thiae  meat  CoHiiiitiiiiirHf  will.  Wu-iM  ItlUe  Text,  tjHts  t^i  tliia  nork 
uorauplotoueB«uudvaliieni.tiN.Hse-.«-l  by  .)r  ehibiied  ior  any  other  (Triiuiiieutavy- 
It  Ib  Crifini),  F.tulawiUna.  I>-nilioH,il  and  Fnuliatl.  a^ul  in  ctiililmtivnlly  endnratil  fiy  thir 
bbhestanttuiritieHofaUdemniiiuiLCIo'^tiiBtiievtry  wav  "rMt:  11£ST."  It  includes  urer 
SO.eoO  Parallel  TuBBasoB  priiiJwl  in  full.  Esiiliinnlory  Talilea,  MaeuWocnt  nhiKtrutiui.s, 
New  Mniia,  ludiuatlnu  Fluures.  Iiidexea.  I't''.,  eCe.,  i^^ulcoiitalnB  muro  matter  by  far  thuii 
any  othor  Cunimentary  custiiii!  twJei'  ua  jiiueh. 

For  a  Eh<irt  tbiio  otdy  this  inunnini^eDt  work  is  ollcreil  ut  a  ijreatly  rcduce<l  iirice.    For 
All]  deaari[itlOD  taH  B|ivcial  teruu,  addreas 

A.  a,  NETTLETON  &  CO.,  Publlalieia.  Chicago.  III. 
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^nUE  oiily  periodical  on  this  continent  exclneivelj'  devoted  to  the- 
I  Histoiy  and  Antiquitiee  of  Amerioa;  containing  original  Eseajs, 
-^  Articles  and  Docnmente.  Reprints  and  Translations  of  rare 
papers  necessary  to  the  student  and  general  reader;  Literary  Beviews 
and  Notices  of  Current  Pubhcattons.  serving  as  a  gnide  to  the  col- 
lector: a  special  department  of  Notes  and  Queries,  and  a  monthly 
chronicle  of  occurrences. 

"To  all  wbo  imxe  Itv  more  Chan  tlie  iverace  maguins  bring*,  it  ■bonld  l>e  highly  i«1x«d ; 
to  tliOM  Docuplsd  With  hlilorical  ■tuilim  It  1*  InTaJoabl*.  Dnrlna  th*  poat  jtmi  It  has 
glreu  mneh  attention  to  matten  coniwctAiI  irlth  the  RsrolutloBary  War.  and  ulth  the 
Indian  tilbei,  both  [lait  and  imisni.  Ita  coatrlbatlana  to  thsis  two  saneral  depaitmenta 
ban  been  aucb  ai  (o  awakan  general  couuuenL  It  hae  iirlntad  ami  made  aTallmhle  to 
every  one  docuuieiiU  blUierto  obtainable  only  by  the  ipelallit ;  tbe  aeries  of  Waabington 
letten,  tor  inttaiuiE.  I(>  ontei  and  quDrtti  on  blaCorlcal  topics  have  etlmulated  laqalry, 
andlvd  to  tome  Important  dltoDverle*.  lU  •cbolarly  tons  and  careful  research  dlaplayed 
by  Ita  eilltor  and  contrlbntora  are  Bmloently  canunendabla.  finally,  ItH  typogx^ibtraJ 
beauty  and  iTortralta  of  hlitorlcai  characleri  give  It  an  artlatic  maha  up  eicfledillgly 
aBrscti™  to  all  perious  of  taste."— Hoatoit  Eiiniiag  Traveiler. 

The  Mauazihb  op  Amekicak  Histoby  appears  monthly,  in  numbers 
of  eighty  pages  each,  is  handsomely  illustrated  with  steel  and  wood 
engravings,  and  makes  two  elegant  volumes  a.  year. 

This  publication  is  now  in  its  fifth  year,  and  firmly  established 
with  the  support  of  the  cultivated  element  of  tbe  country.  It  is 
invaluable  to  the  reading  pubhc,  covering  a  field  not  occupied  by 
ordinary  periodical  literature,  and  is  in  every  way  an  adinirable  table 
companion  for  tbe  scholar,  and  for  nil  persens  of  hterary  and  anti- 
quarian tastes.  It  h&a  met  with  general  approval,  and  already  forms 
a  storehouse  of  material  not  accessible  in  any  otlier  form. 

49"The  Bret  and  aei:ond  volninea  of  this  maguziue  have  become  du  scarce  Uiat  they 
can  be  auppUed  only  aa  odd  numbera  can  be  picked  up  here  anil  there.  The  publiBheri 
wlU  receive  order!  for  them,  however,  which  they  will  endenvor  to  All  aa  npldly  aa  poe- 

Ijy  aubschblug  for  it  now.  rather  than  riiD  the  rlak  of 
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Iflud  to  undertake  t 


P««"6i"(tok(m,  alAi ._  ._ 

We  take  pleasure  in , .. . 

the  latest  researehea  In  Oriental  laada,  especially  bb  tbey  may  lllu 
Second,  to  present  tile  more  recent  views  iQ  Biblical  oriticism,  bi 
Oelloal  atnndpoint.    Tliird,  to  condense  ths  vari< 
Wat  readers  may  bave  before  them  the  latest 


It  is  pabllshed  in  the  Interest  of  evanet'llcal  tmtli,  and.  as  we  believe  that  tine  BClSDOa 
and  evaneelicai  Christianity  dtd  in  thuranRh  barmony,  we  shall  Gipoct  lo  fltid  this  period- 
ical fumlithliiK  great  assistance  in  the  olucldation  and  oonflrmation  ot  Che  tmUlat  the 


imdaotly 

Its  of 

,y  llluitrate  ilcriptu 
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.  fHE  JOURNAL  OF  SCIENCE,  AN  ULUSTBATED  PERIOD- 
-'-     leal  of  Pnatiml  BifomutloD,  daslAuad  toe  popalsr  raulliui. 

Ttdl  •plnUllillj  lUaitnted  n|>«T  1*  pabllihed  Kt  Toledo,  Ohio,  at  onlr  One  DoIIiir 
•i  jaar.  Am  ui  adTortlslsK  Dwham  It  ii  DBiurpMMd,  bb  It  clrcnlatei  In  evni?  State 
and  Tenilor;  of  the  United  States,  and  tiuougbont  all  cnuotrlM  of  Eoiope.  and  In 
Anstnlln.  Nair  ZanUad,  Brazil,  and  tils  Argentine  Rapnbllo.  io  Bonth  Amerioa. 

AgmU  Wanttd.  Addnss  JOURMAI,  OF  aCIENCE,  Toledo,  Oblo. 


rHE  KANSAS  CITY  REVIEW  OF  SCIENCE  AND  INDUBTBY. 
A  Uoutbl?  Bsowd  dI  FroKieHi  In  Boience.  Mecbanlo  Arts  and  Literature,    Bdlteil 
uid  pnbllthed  br  Thro  S.  <Jue,  Kansas  City,  UlsBonrl. 
nU  sam  enter  npon  it*  iDortti  feu.  and  !■  offered  to  -Uie  lutolUgect  people  of  the  West  aa 
antponautot  WeMsinthansbt,  and  a  medliiBi  of  conuDtmiDBUn);  Weetem  dIscoTBdea, 
iTsnUoni  and  theorlM. 

94  Pases,  Larn  Ootaro.    $2.60  par  m'l'"^:  aliiKla  numbers.  ZS  ota. 
Tlia  Bktisw  nnidbsn  among  lU  oontribntors  Bome  of  Ibo  mast  eonieat  and  capable 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  HISTORIOAl 

■■■  AND  GENEALOGICAL  REGISTER 

Jnobls  IntersBtJiig  matter  Doncernlng  the  HleUn-y,  AntiqultleB  and 
'   ' '-- 1.  and  partion'--' '  " —  " — ' — ■■     " 


Conttio*  a  Tarie^  ot  valni 

Biography  and  Qenoalogy , 

meiiDed  In  1847,  snd  li  tbe  cddeat  hlatorical  periotllcol . 
~  quarterly  (eaeh  nnmbar  containing  at  least  06  o 
I  Mew  EDgUod  HlstcBle,  Orenealoglaal  Society, 


by  tha  _  _ 

Film.  tS  per  annum  in 


I  MERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NUMISMATICS.  AND  BULLETIN 

^    OF  AMERICAN  NmnSUATIC  AND  AKCHSOLOaiCAL  SOCIETIES.   PubltalMd 
hiths  Borton  Nomlematio  Society,  Qnarterly.    Committee  ol  Publloation;    Wn. 
"'"trm,  Abboi-1' Qbebh,  JEBbiKiAH  CoLBPBEi.   tl-Oa poT year. 


THE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  COMPREHENSIVE  COMMENTARY. 

[S  eraad  new  woA  oomblueB  in  the  moat  aonpaet/arm  tbe  Commealaries  of  Jaxib- 
-,  FmsKBTr, BSowir, Branl,  and  Boarr.uiithiht  *nHr«  'liat  of  (Ab  BiWe  The 
iMnaClon  of  these  great  CommentarleB  Kith  the  /HEI  Bible  Text,  givea  to  tbls  < '- 


T°j  

a  B^ipleteDMi  and  vaina  not  pMeesBed  by  or  claimed  for  aay  ot£er  Commentary. 
It  Is  ^ritidol^  Explanatorv,  I}fvotional  and  ^racHcat,  and  Is  smphaneally  endorsed  by  the 
hlghast  anthoritieB  of  all  denomlnatlonB  as  In  e*e[y  ins  "THE  BEST,"  It  Inclndes  orer 
50,000  FusilBl  PaBMgBs  printed  in /uU,  Eiplanatory  TabloB    "'       ""       ■   —  ■ 

Nev  Maps,  Indication  Flgnres,  Indexes,  ete.,  etc.,  snd<uintfl 
any  otiler  Couuuentory  eosOng  tvice  h  b  much. 

Wat  a  short  time  only  this  megnlflcent  work  Is  offered  at  a  greatly  rednoed  price.    Foe 
fnll  deaeription  and  ipecial  terma,  addreas 

A.  G.  NETTI^TOM  i  Ca,  PuUliharB,  CAicoffo,  HI, 


Beading,  Characteristlo  HittaotB,  CtIl __ _ 

norary  Fortraita,  Frlze  Qneatlons  on  choice  of  Books  and  other  Uterary  Subjects. 

8.  R.WINCHELL4CO.,  PabliBhere, 

W  and  as  Washlnfrton  Bt..  Chicago. 
4VAny  book  or  article  of  aohool  meiohandiBe  pmnptly  furnished  at  the  lowest  market 
prloe.    We  make  It  our  bnslneBB  to  maintain  a  general  edusatlauBl  supply  agency.    Send 
for  onr  prloe  liata  and  olionlar. 
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JOSEPH   COOK'S 

BOSTON  MONDAY  LECTURES. 

BIOLOQT.      HERXDnr.      TBAITSCBKSXNTALISM.      Z.ABOB. 

HASJUAQE.      CONSCIENOX.      SOCIAIJSH. 

Eight  volniDM.  with  Frelndea  on  Onnrent  Events.   £aoh  TDlnme,  lama,  fl.SO. 

BRITISH  OPISIOSS. 

fVsab,  Tlgomu,  and  ontspiAeii,  Mr.  Cook'i  highly  leasDiied  lACtima  on  Oitbodoxy  nuf 

be  TOoonimandnl  u  k  wholeaome  attmulaut  to  tMdBn  whoae  Jadad  litemir  appetitea  le- 

anlre  a  fillip.    Ur.  Cocdi  la  a  eaaitaama.iB  maatai  of  the  art  ol  ureatlng  and  aioiuing  th* 


imbly.    BelanaveraltheidDllorpraay.    Itmua 

jeiiou  thsology,  irhsn  aMpped  of  tiu  oiasaeraUoiu 

ol  laugoaBB,  in  vhlch  It  has  too  frequently  bean  ezpresaed.  and  of  the  omde  andfanatloal 


admitted  that  ha  haa  abmra  Uiat  eTangeiioai  thsology,  n 


ideaU  of  ita  more  Ignorant  and  illiterate  ^oleiaora.  and  emmrlated  In  weli-coDfldered  and 
definite  teima,  haa  roaUy  a  good  deal  to  uf  lor  itaelt.— Tha  SMttimw  (EMInbmrgh) ,  Oct.  IT, 
1818. 

Hia  Isctores  gtre  evldenoe  ol  a  thoroagh  graap  o[  hU  moity-Bided  >QbiMt.  H[s  reaidenoa 
InGtrmanyhaa  iiapplij  BoiftnoipBted  bUu  from  the  narrowiieBa  and  IneulBiity  aocharac- 
terlattc  at  muoh  DagllEh  thought.  Hti  aequaintance  with  general  llteralnre  enableahim  to 
relleTa  the  aevertty  of  bis  argument  with  muij  an  apt  quotatioa  ejid  llluatrattou,  wbilat 
hla  atroDg,  waiohfol  intareet  in  ourrent  pollClEal  eventa  and  praoCical  life  Irauaita  a  freab- 
luna  and  TiTidneaa  to  hia  pagee  wblcb  adda  greatly  to  their  cbarm.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
mention  any  writer  on  this  lida  whoae  dlacuaaiou  ol  these  great  cinesUona  nlU  ao  vail  rvgaj 
peraaal,— i^Mafcw  Hetaia. 

Poll  of  'loen  oiltlcism,  relentless  iogia.  and  withering  aaxcasni,  the  olbLdel  aa  well  aa 
the  outw  <  ol  aolentUo  materialism  le  hare  riddled  througb  and  through  with  btuidiis 
ahot.— .  .otidTroufel  |Mr.  Spuigeou's),  November,  ISIS, 

CARLYJLE'S  ESSAYS. 


Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

By  Thomas  Oarlyle. 

'    Howly  reviaad  and  embelllah 
4  volnmaa,  Crown,  Sro,  97-SOl 

Thia  la  emptiAtically  the  beat  ATnerieanadiUon  of  Carlyle'a  remarkable  Baaays. 
CONTENTS. 

Vol.  I.— Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Blohter ;  State  ol  Oenuan  Literature ;  Life  and  WrlHnga  at 
Werner ;  Ooetbe's  Helena  -,  Ooethe ;  Bums ;  Life  ot  Beyne ;  Oemun  Playwrights ;  Oemuui 
"imance;  Fraottom, 

-  ■  TL— V^alre 

OnHUtorj;      ..  ...  .     -    

..  . Durteenth  and  Pltteeoth  Centorlea ;  Taylor's  Historic  Butvey  o(  German  Poetry ; 

BIchter's  Beiiaw  ol  Madam  de  Staal. 

Vol,  m.— Oharacterlstlca:  Qoethe's  Portrait;  Biography:  Boawell'a  Llfeof  Johnaoo; 
Death  of  Goethe :  Ooetbe'a  Works;  Corn-Law Bbymee :  On  Hiatory  Again ;  Diderot;  Count 
CaglioBtro ;  DeSith  ot  Sdward  Irring ;  Novelle  (translated  from  Gaaths) ;  SdiOlei,  OoeUM, 
and  Madame  de  Btaet. 

VoLIV.— The  Diamond  MeckUca;  Mirabsan;  ParllamflDtary  Biatory  ot  tbs  French 
BevolutioD ;  Blr  Walter  Soott ;  Vainharges  Van  Enae's  Uemoirs ;  Petition  on  the  CopTTt^t 
Bill ;  On  the  Sinking  of  the  Veneeui;  Baillle  the  Covenanter;  Dr.  Fiancla;  AnBleouon  to 
the  Long  FarlluDent,  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Yean  Ago;  The  Opera;  Projeotol  a  Matlonal 
■ihibltJOD  of  Bcoctlah  Portiatta ;  the  Priuenlaub. 

*Aa  far  aa  oompleteoeas  goea  nothing  can  equal  tfala  edition.'— B.  S,  Uaekeiuio,  In  Th* 
PhOalal^uaPrm. 

'^le  great  merit  of  theae  esaaya  lay  in  a  orltiDlam  baaed  on  wide  and  various  atudy, 
which,  oareleaa  ot  tradition,  applied  its  standard  to  the  real  and  not  the  oontemporary 
worth  ot  the  lltorary  or  other  performaoee  Co  be  judged,  and  In  an  unerring  eye  f or  tliat 
fleeting  expreaslan  of  the  moral  teaturea  of  cbaiacter,  a  peroeption  ot  which  alone  makaa 

tlie  drawing  of  a  oobernnt  llkeueas  poaaible Hia  value  as  an  iDapiier  aud  awah- 

ener  cannot  beovereatimated.  It  ia  a  power  which  belonga  only  to  the  hloheat  order  of 
minds,  fiir  it  la  none  but  B  divine  power  that  can  ao  kindle  and  irradiata,"— Jamea  BnuoU 
IjOweUAu  -Mv  Btndy  Windowa." 

*a*  For  sale  byBookeeUers.    Bent,  postpaid,  on  rsoalpt  ot  price  by  the  Puhllshon, 

HOVOHTOV,  lOFFLLS  Sc  CO.,  Boiton,  HaaM. 
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A  D  VERTISEifENTS. 

A  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  MASSES. 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica 


Diciiiary  of  Arts,  Suces  aol  teral  Literatore. 

Edited  by  THOMAS  SPENCER  BAYNES,  LL.  D., 

Pro/efor  o/  Logic,  Rhetoric  and  Melap!ij/$la  in  the  Uiiiverrtlv  0/  St.  Atldr»uii, 


The  Beautiful  American  Beprint  of  the  Ninth  Edition, 
Bevised,  Enlarged,  and  Rewritten. 


To  be  completed  in  21  volumes.  Imperial  8vo. 

ViTH  UAKY  Thousand  Ekobavikos  on  Stebii  and  Wood. 

A  Complete,  Cheap,  Portable  Libkary. 

A  Library  on  Every  Suhiect  of  Ksowledoe. 

Always  Ready  to  Answer  Every  Question. 
The  Work  of  Hasieu  Misds. 

This  great  work  is  bo^ond  ci 
-wrtcr  to  all  Bimflu  irorki.    Tbe  i 
thinkers  lud  initfra  of  tbe  piese 
■pace  of  over  a  bundled  jBftrs  Hi 

Diarol  tbeBritlBti  edition,  la  Che  best  a,Da  cbeape«t  work  erer  oSered  to  tbe  Aniericui 
people.  The  orticleB  ore  written  in  a  most  attractive  style,  and  Ihe  quantity  of  matter  in 
eacb  Tolume.ie  one-tMrd  greater  per  volume  than  in  any  ottiet  Cyclopiedla  lold  at  the 
■anie  rates.  The  work  containa  ttiouaaudu  ol  Engravlnga  OQ  Btnel  and  Wood,  and  ia 
printed  from  entirely  new  type  made  eipreaely  foi  it.  It  will  be  comjiriBed  ia  21  Imperial 
ootavo  yolumea.  11  of  wbieh  are  Dov  reailf .  Prlc«  par  TOlume,  oloth  blndliiKi  9B- 
Said  onl;  by  Subacriptloa.    For  Speaimen  Paeea,  apply  to  tbe  Pnbliahsn. 

J.  X.  8T0DDABT  &  CO.,  7-^7  Chestnut  St.,  Phil'a. 

Dijl.zeObvGoO<^le 


,.«,..»„. 

nd  originia 

ent  and  of  the  peat.    Tbta  ieaue  ia  tbe  nintb  n 

>viBiou  in  a 

lince  Ita  inoeptiou,  and  thia  reprint,  a  eojiy  in  e 

vetypartio- 

For  Oriental,  Biblical  and  Classical  Scholars. 
The  American  Antiquarian, 

Alt  IllnstraCtd  Quartirly  yournal, 

Dktotvi>  to  HiftTOBic  AND  PR£HiBTORrc  AncBiEOUwY.    Jamehom  £  Home,  FrsuflBEM 

1M  Clabe  Stkebt,  Cbk-ado,  Ili,.    f?.OU  per  Aimrii,  STnicn,T  jh  Adtjuice. 

Bev.  Stefben  D.  I'ket.  Editoii.  Clixtok.  Wis. 

ABBOCUn  EDITOM;  A.  H.  OimcHET.Wi 
MmiBon,  Wla. :  hELAH  Mkbhill.  I>.  I>..  Ando 
».  H.,  aDdProlJoHHAvEMv,  liiUDSiiii.k.Me. 

OONTRIBUTOBB  TO  THE  OBIBNTAI.  DSPASTHENT. 

Rev.  Prof.  A.  H.  Sajce,  Ti.  U.„F,  R.  S.  OsfnrJ,  Eur.;  Rev.  .'ieuh  Merrill,  D.  D, 
ADiIover,  Mhub.;  Prof,  T.  O.  Paliip,  I.L.  H.,  Tbeoloyical  .=*mlnHry,  Boswn,  Mass., 
Rev.  O.  D.  MllLer,  NOKhua,  N.  H.;  Hov.VliiirleH  Kllloit.  \>.  Ii„  Th™l.«lpaL  Seminary, 
Cliloago,  111.:  Rev.  Hownrd  Oiiby.  D.  I'.,  I>'fw  Yi>rli:  JnmeB  Strong,  B.  T.  J>., 
DrewTheoluKiral  Kemlniiry,  MBdlsciii,  N.  J.;  Prof.  John  Avery,  Howdoln  College, 
Brumwick,  ile.;  Trof.  Kt«k  1*.  Brewer,  arlmiolt  College,  lirlnnell,  lowfttKev. 
W.  ».  Hawks,  south  Ha<1ley  Fnllx,  Matiii;  Rev.  I.ymaii  Ablmtt,  D.  D.,  Editor 
ChrtsllBD  Union,  New  Yoik;  Praf.  CihB».  P.  Otiii,  Inatltute  of  TecliuolDgy,  Boston,. 
Uau.;  Prof.  B.  H.  Trowbrliice.  Ola^E.iw,  Mo.;  Prof.  \V.  C.  Sawyer,  Lawrence  Tntver- 
Blty,  ApplelOD,  Wis.;  Prof.  J.  L.  ]'.lii''tiwen.Pror  »C  eemlllcl.jiiiguaK««,  Unlvenlty  oi 
Ho.,Corumbla,  Mo,:  Prof  Henry  W.  Ilaynea.  Boston,  MaH.:  Kev.Tliomaa  J  Leem< 
lug,  Chartotteetown,  Prlnre  tdwor.ls  lalHiiil;  Vjtt.  V..  F.  WIHIhiiik.  Chicago.  111.; 
Rev.  Meade  D.  Williams,  WlllniiiRi..iri.  Jld,;  Rev.  Dwlghl  U  Marnh.  Berkeley,  Mass.: 
Rev.  \V.  W.  Taylor,  D.  D..  Iteluunru  City,  Md.,  Rev.  EUaa  Nawia,  D.  D.,  Mortb 
Blllerlcft,  MHBB..and  ntlierg. 

We  would  onll  attealiiin  to  tliR  fart  •hat  tbe  AUERICIM  AvnqrARIAK  and  the 
Okientai.  and  BiBUtsL  JiiriiNAL  nrc  brr.'nUiT  to  bp  enuibintHl,  ihe  Anthjhabiak  to 
eiQbraceall  the  material  which  hHsli.rM..liir  ■  Bjipcnre.!  In  the  other  Journal.    Tlii«  glvea 

Hat oI  couinbulora a  laraw tiujiilH-r  tl  vf^ry  rIp]i>  linil  iL-amrd  men.  and  at  the  same  tfmo 
conceutratea  into  one  mauniLue  the  ivliole  >,iihj«:C  of  Oriental,  Biblical ,  Olaoaioal, 
Boropoan  and  American  ArchWOlOKT' 

Tlie  eautrihntloua  on  AmirtPnn  t-nhieeta  will  take  the  preceiienie  In  the  order  oT 

lielvvB,  but  Ui«  aim  will  be  to  maki'  tlie  iiinMaziiie  as  ImiacI  ami  eomiirehensive  as  iwniihie. 


For  Biblical  and  ClaBsica!  Scholara  the  inagaiins  will  be  eei^eclally  valuable. 
It  is  well  kn'iwu  that  the  di.^.'uverir'H  in  the  East  huvp  o|>envd  u  new  world,  and  that  (be 
llHhtthuB  thrown  uinn  .Ancient  Hi^lory  auil  oii  Bible  and  Clushic  Studies  have  ^Iven  a. 

mall  bo  ubie  to  so  collect  in(.<ruilitlon  tmia  the  various  hourceB,  thai  iior  readers  aball  have 
the  beni'flt  of  the  latest  iuveatifatlnna  in  all  iiertii  of  the  world,  and  Ihat  Amerioan 
pcbolars  may  come  to  recoKUf/*  this  iiiB{[azlne  a«  their  medium  of  ooniinunieation     The 

S1aD  is  a  broad  une,  and  is  wiirth  suhtiiiuini;,  and  we  hom  that  CoUecce  ProfeBBora  and 
tudenta,  Clereymen  and  Bible  Scholara,  and  nil  who  aie  intereeted  lu  Oriental,. 
Biblical  or  Classical  ijtudies,  wUI  belp  KUi>part  ihe  .Magazine. 

TESTIKOMIALa  TO  THE  OSZBNTAI.  DBPABIHBNT. 

TnE  AKnqTiAHiAK  bus  encnued  a  lun.'e  ciin>B  of  sixvial  cuuCrlbutors.  Iiicludiiu!  aoma 
weiuhty  nt 


reiuhty  nan 
nxVuilt..    At 

Arcbmulngy  ahinilil  fnU  <dileil 


ID  the  part  ot  men  gin 'suniably  committed  to  certain  theological  conclu- 
,:.,>u..  ^■,^,^.:„.,^-iS.  this  nortiin  iit  the  msuazlne  la  certain  to  he  timelv  and  valuable, 
and  it  wit]  rrohahly  have  a  wlile  clreulntion  ol  ita  own.— A'cii'  York  Olwruir. 

We  know  of  Qcithluii  that  la  s<>  much  eakuluCed  to  aid  the  Biblii-al  atndent  In  ble 
itndies.  We  Hicrefcire  frrl  the  llvellt-st  intrrest  In  the  aucceas  of  the  enterprise,  and  bom 
Hr.Peet.whoiBiiualifli-dtouiulertuketbla  work,  will  be  abundantly  encuun4:ed.—C«nlraJ 
Prtfsl'bfffRaR,  Hirhmund,  Vn- 

We  tAke  pleasure  In  callini;  attention  to  It.  Its  ohjects  are:  -First,  to  give  the  lesnlta  ot 

gi'licnl  standpoint.  Third,  to  eeiiilenpe  the  various  diecubsinns  on  scleace  and  reU^iou  ao 
that  readers  mnv  have  before  thttii  the  latest  |>biisc9  ul  tboughC  on  ttieae  subjecta  la 
briefest  and  most  comprclieiisive  forui.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  oie  beat 
—'■- •  "■' -itry  and  ot  Euroifl  lo  fnmlsh  r— =-'- ■  ■-  "•-- ' — ■  - 

reporta  and  perlclicala  will 

Um  Setrelarg.  H.<rif</rd,  CI. 

auuehcal  Christinnity  ar.' in  tb'irotittli  harmony,  we 'shall  expect  to  Hud  this  peliod- 

The  articles  in  the  urestnt  nmidjer  are  abort,  hut  they  deal  with  li 
and  vigor.— Chitr 


. _.. . .  _  .. n  their  trwn  departmental  and  a 

)t  the  various  reporta  and  perlclicala  will  be  furnished  by  competent  aotbora  and' 
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PREHISTORIC  MAN  IN  EUROPE. 


(ConUnacd  froni  VoL  m,  No.  4.) 

The  age  we  have  been  considering  is  called  the  Palaeolithic, 
the  age  of  unpolished  stone  implements  and  its  natural  subdivi- 
sions are  the  two  Epochs  of  the  Mammoth  and  Reindeer  con- 
nected by  a  transitional  interval,  during  which  we  may  suppose 
these  two  mammals  held  an  equal  and '  divided  sway.  While 
no  boundaries  can  be  safely  drawn  marking  its  close  and  the 
commencement  of  the  succeeding  period  yet  between  the  dis- 
tinctively predominating  character  of  its  works  and  that  of  those 
belonging  to  a  more  advanced  age  we  can  confidently  draw  a 
very  well  defined  line.  This  next  age  is  the  Neolithic,  the  age 
of  domesticated  animals,  of  polished  stone  implements,  mailed 
by  improvement  or  indeed  the  invention  of  the  ceramic  art,  the 
rise  of  mortuary  mounds,  Tumuli,  Dolmens,  Cromlechs,  &c., 
by  greater  diversity  of  implements,  extension  of  ornament,  more 
aesthetic  decorations  and  variety  of  material  as  greenstone, 
diorite,  serpentine,  jade,  Sint,  diabase,  amber,  jet,  gneiss,  &c. 

The  polished  implements  are  found  in  burial  mounds  in  Den- 
mark, the  British  Islands,  Scandinavia,  Central  Europe,  France, 
Brittany,  in  peat  lands  along  the  Somme,  and  throughout  the 
submerged  ruins  of  Swiss  Lakes.  Barrows  or  mounds  with 
Menhirs,  Cromlechs,  Dolmen,  Dykes,  Cramps  are  loosely  desig- 
nated under  the  name  of  Druidical  Monuments,  and  their  some- 
what incoherent  association  with  one  another  in  common  par- 
lance is  a  popular  indication  of  the  marvellous  uniformity  of 
their  occurrence  in  the  world.  In  Siberia,  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
India,  Prussia,  all  over  Europe,  in  Africa  symbolized  by  the 
Pyramids,  and  in  America  by  the  western  mounds,  these 
singular  heaps  and  caims  signalize  some  common  instinct  in 
human  burials  as  clearly  as  their  perpetual  mention  in  Sagas, 
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Traditions,  and  classic  legends  suggest  it.  With  the  assignment 
of  these  structures  to  their  appropriate  periods  of  Stone,  Bronze 
and  Iron  we  have  nothing  to  do,  and  only  can  atlbrd  to  call  atten- 
tion to  those  indubitably  of  the  Neolithic  age  which  industrially 
and  chronologically  succeeded  those  reviewed.  The  objects  are 
manufactured  from  flint  in  the  Denmark  Tombs,  and  comprise 
a  series  of  implements  of  quite  characteristic  appearance  and 
embrace  axes,  hammers,  sledges,  chisels,  gouges,  harpoons, 
spear  heads,  knives,  daggers,  enigmatical  objects  regarded  by 
some  as  spindle  weights,  by  others  as  shuttles,  by  others  as 
tools  for  chipping  new  implements  from  the  chance  pebbles  by 
which  the  hunter  would  seek  to  replenish  his  lost  and  wasted 
arms,  also  scrapers,  arrow  heads  and  sinkers.  Although  the 
axes,  chisels,  &c.,  are  polished  especially  toward  the  edge,  many 
of  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  this  age  are  chipped 
throughout,  but  with  an  exquisite  regularity,  and  an  elegance 
of  minute  detail  so  as  to  lend  a  really  costly  appearance,  and  to 
suggest  their  probable  pre-eminence  amongst  the  stock  of  the 
pre-Jiistoric  warrior.  The  implements  found  elsewhere  than  in 
Denmark,  are  made  from  various  stones,  as  greenstone,  jade, 
porphyry,  &c.,  &c.,  and  some  miniature  axes  found  in  the  peat 
of  the  Somme  are  from  aragonite,  lapis  lazuli,  and  amber. 

These  implements  are  discovered  around  and  amongst  the 
remains  of  bodies  in  the  mortuary  mounds  known  as  "gallery- 
graves."  These  heaps  enclose  a  round  or  square  chamber  six 
ree^  high  and  from  2  to  ^%  feet  wide  from  which  a  low  adit  or 
gallery — 3  feet  high  and  2  feet  wide  leads  to  the  outside  and 
always  opening  on  the  sunny  side,  south  or  east.  The  central 
compartment  is  built  of  slabs  of  stone  which  in  some  instances 
are  also  used  to  separate  the  room  into  sections  where  repose 
in  separated  heaps  the  aggregated  remains  of  different  families. 
Sometimes  the  confused  debris  of  older  burials  are  succeeded 
by  a  thin  spread  of  sand  which  covers  the  floor  and  late  inter- 
ments take  place  on  this.  Prof,  Wilson  has  pointed  out  the 
identity  of  these  rude  mausoiea,  in  form  and  construction,  ^with 
the  dwellings  of  Esquimaux,  and  very  probably  concludes  that 
they  represent  the  houses  of  the  ancient  people  who  buried  their 
dead  here.  Their  use  as  graves  only  indicates  the  instinctive 
belief  amongst  primitive  or  barbaric  peoples  that  the  usages 
and  possessions  of  this  life  will  serve  the  same  purposes  here- 
after. Prof,  Wilson,  perhaps  less  reasonably,  suggests  that 
these  cavernous  abodes  are  vestiges  of  a  previous  habita- 
tion in  cave  dwellings,  and  that  this  early  race  in  Swedm 
thus  preserved  the  traditionary  remembrance  of  the  timltB 
when  in  other  latitudes  their  fathers  sought  refuge  in  the  holek 
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and  recesses  of  high  cliffs.  But  as  Prof.  Wilson  remarks,  the  v. 
Eaquimaux  liave  never  lived  in  Sweden  and  then  through,  li. 
aeries  of  proofs  drawn  from  popular  legends  and  superstitions^  , 
sagas  and  songs  he  endeavors  to  establish  the  identity  of  these-,  :. 
early  tribes  with  the  present  Lapps.  He  traces  references  to- , ; 
them  as  gnomes,  cave  men,  &c.,  by  the  gothic  race  that  super- 
seded them,  with  significant  notices  of  their  using  fairy  bolt» ; 
(stone  arrow  heads)  and  douner  keile  (axes)  while  a  reciprocal  ■. 
characterization  of  the  invaders,  as  giants,  occur  by  their  : 
diminutive  and  inferior  opponents. 

In  Denmark  through  the  labors  of  Scandinavian  Archfeologists  ; 
three  ages   are  given  in  the  order  of  their  succesdon,  as  Stone,    , 
Bronze  and  Iron.     Implements  of  rude  stone,  of  polished  stone, 
of  bronze  and  iron  were  found  with  an  almost  exclusive  occur-.   . 
renpe  of  each  sort  by  itself.     The  very  different  nature  of  the    . 
materials  employed  in  each  instance,  the  difference  of  manu-    ■ 
facture,  the  contrast  of  forms,  and  the  multiplication  of  objects,    . 
impUed  very  distinct  periods  of  civilization.      But   a   curious    , 
natural  association  separated  them  in  a  more  marked  and  sub- 
stantially intelligible  degree.     In  the  peat  bogs  of  Denmark  at 
their  lowest  reaches,  stone  implements  are  found  buried  with 
trunks  of  pine,  (Pinus  sylvestris)  a  tree  now  extinct  there,  and, 
when  cultivated,    only   growing    feebly;    above   these,   more 
layers  of  peat  with  included  remains  of  sessile  and  pedunculated 
varieties  of  common'oak  (Quercus  Rolin)  now  extinct,  and  ac-    . 
companied  by  bronze  implements  ;  on  lop  again  the  pertina-   ■" 
cio.us  peat  renews  its  growth  bearing  the  remains  of  new  for-    . 
£sts,  those  of  the  luxuriant  beech  which  covered  Denmark  in 
the  days  of  the  Romans  and  which  grows  abundantly  there 
now,  in   turn   with  their    associated  relics  of  iron.      We  will    , 
hastily  review  this  trilogy  of  ages  as  displayed  in  the  Swiss    ; 
Lake  Dwellings. 

In.i859'theattenrion  of  Prof.  Keller,  Prest.  of  the  Switzerland 
Archseological  Society,  was  called  to  the  remains  of  pile  struc- 
tures in  the  Lakes  of  Switzerland.  Piles  under  water,  with 
sharpened  points  sometimes  made  from  split  logs,  more  gener- 
ally of  entire  trunks  were  found  in  scattered  groups  surrounded! 
by  stones  apparently  heaped  about  them  to  strengthen  them,  ' 
implements,  ornaments,  fragments  of  pottery,  bits  of  grain  and 
cereals,  textile  fragments,  burnt  fruits,  etc.,  were  collected' 
together  in  spots  as  though  their  owners  gathered  in  colonies  at- 
some  time  had  left  here  the  residuary  evidences  of  the  civiliza-> 
tion,  habits,  food  and  manufactures.  These  ancient  sites  of 
human  residence  were  removed  from  the  shore  and,  as  attention'  ; 
was  aroused,  they  were  revealed  in  great  numbers  throughontj 
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At  lakes,  and  Prof.  Keller "  reconstructed  the  picture  of  an. 
ancient  prehiatoric  race  occupying  the  shores  of  these  inland 
seas  in  distinct  colonies,  in  villages  of  pile  dwellings — -pale^^ 
/Hies,  ffaklbatUen,  resorting  to  the  land  for  their  support  in 
hunting  and  agriculture,  and  retiring  to  these  natural  retreats  at 
evening  or  in  the  presence  of  threatening  enemies.  The  won- 
derful wealth  of  objects  discovered  in  these  lake  dweUings, 
iUustrate  a  development  from  the  conditions  of  society  preva- 
lent in  the  neolithic  age  to  the  more  ardficial  status  of  the  age* 
of  bronze  and  iron,  and  prove  for  how  long  a  time  this  peculiar' 
domestic  economy  existed,  and  how  numerous  must  have  been 
the  people  subject  to  its  traditions.  We  have  noticed  the  suc- 
cession of  these  ages  in  Denmark,  we  find  them  repeated  in  the 
mud  and  ailt  of  Swiss  lakes.  Their  occurrence  is  not  confined- 
to  Switzerland.  In  Austria,  Germany,  France,  in  Italy  and  in. 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland — the  Crannoges  of  Ireland  be- 
ing similar  erections—  they  are  found  though  less  notable,  and 
in  these,  stone  remains  prevail  as  though  the  final  stages  of 
manufacture  were  reached  in  the  more  restricted  areas  of  Swit- 
zerland through  a  more  energetic  competition  and  more  fre- 
quent interchange  of  commodities.  Pile  dwellings  are  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  Pliny  and  Hippocrates,  in  Thrace,  Pharos, 
and  Scythia,  while  at  present  the  natives  on  the  Orinoca,  to 
escape  the  pest  of  the  Hies,  resort  to  such  abodes,  and  Com-, 
mander  Cameron  found  them  in  Lake  Mohyra,  in  Central 
Africa.  Whether  from  inherited  habit  or  driven  to  such  isola- 
tion by  necessity,  at  any  rate  the  shores  of  the  Swiss  lakes  were 
studded  by  villages  built  on  pUes,  composing  a  peculiar  indigen- 
ous civilization  passing  through  legitimate  stages  of  devdop- 
ment,  until  we  have  represented  in  various  and  separate  localities 
the  ages  of  Stone,  Bronze  and  Iron,  and  inhabited  by  people  of 
whom  we  have  no  historic  record  unless  remains  in  the  iron 
age  of  coins  of  the  Emperors  Tiberius  and  Claudius,  and  of 
the  terra  sigillala  of  the  Romans,  is  proof  of  the  contempo- 
raneity of  these  latter  with  the  Roman  Era. 

The  implements  from  the  stone  age  dwellings,  which,  by  the 
by,  were  less  distant  from  the  shore  than  those  later,  include, 
knives,  scrapers,  spear  heads,  arrow  points,  hammers,  miM. 
^stones  for  grinding  grain,  awls,  spoons  and  needles  from  the 
long  bones  of  the  cow  and  hog,  spindle  weights  and  fragments- 
fA  pottery.  Two  varieties  of  cows,  the  hog,  wild  boar,  suspaU 
usiris,  now  extinct,  were  amongst  the  animals.  Their  skulls  in- 
dicate a  medial  conformation  neither  brachy  nor  dolichocephalio. ' 
Material  like  jade  not  found  in  the  vicinity  of  their  habitations, 
pRSsUdy  not  in  Europe,  shows  an  extended  commerce  and  suck 
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iocal  rarities, — in  the  E^t  colonies-^as  asphaltum,  marUe,  iA»- 
caceous  schist  an  inter-communal  traffic,  while  pottery,  textile 
fabrics  and  cultivated  grains  serve  as  impwrtant  witnesses  to 
their  general  progress.  The  Bronze  Age  succeeded  the  Age  (A 
StfMie  and  significantly  marks  an  advance.  It  implied  a  knowl- 
«dge  of  copper  as  a  useful  metal  and  the  knowledge  of  its  ex- 
[traction  from  its  ores,  a  similar  knowledge  ahout  tin,  and  then 
the  additional  experience  of  their  heightened  values  when  conv- 
bined,  and  a  discovery  of  the  proportions  best  calculated  to  sub- 
•erve  practical  purposes.  The  proportions  of  tin  vary  from 
four  per  cent,  to  twenty  per  cent.  Tin  was  obtained  by  barter, 
copper  exists  in  quantity  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Pted- 
KMHitese  Alps,  and  the  whole  art  entered  from  Italy,  whence 
their  teachers,  examples  and  artists  probably  came.  Accidental 
Associations  of  lead,  silver,  iron,  nickel  and  cobalt  in  the  bronae 
age  are  known,  but  the  presence  of  lead  and  zinc  is  referred  to 
subsequent  periods  as  lead  was  a  constant  ingredient  in  Grecian 
and  Roman  Bronzes.  Pottery  improved  and  expert  archfetJo- 
.gists  will  unhesitatingly  recognize  that  of  this  age  by  its  ex^ 
panded  ornamentation.  Curious  religious  emblems,  the  earthen 
iacarstrian  crescents  and  an  anomalous  stone  resembling  the  stone 
hammers  of  Indian  manufacture,  are  characteristic  of  this  period. 
Bracelets,  hairpins,  armlets,  buttons,  knives,  spear  heads,  sickles, 
daggers,  etc.,  of  ingenious  and  elegant  shapes  occur  oftentimes 
in  such  abundance  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  arsenals  and  store- 
houses being  used  for  their  preservation.  They  seem  to  haVe 
.been  a  diminutive  race.  The  age  of  Iron  then  followed,  and 
Jvere  we  encounter  the  records  of  history,  finding  wide-spread 
evidence  of  relationship  between  the  iron  age  folk  and  the  Hel- 
v^ans  and  Gauls.  They — the  iron  age  people — were  intruders, 
a  difierent  race  from  that  of  the  bronze  age,  tribes  larger  and 
more  powerful,  probably  Helvetians,  who  afterwards  entertd 
Gaul  and  left  in  their  camps  the  story  of  their  arts.  The 
Sronze  people  are  not  probably  the  Bronze  people  of  Scandina- 
via as  Prof.  Nilson  thinks,  but  an  earlier  and  distinct  ra«e 
identical  with  those  who  built  the  stone  palafittes  and  who  had 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  bronze  from  a  maritime  people,  reaclv- 
isg  them  over  the  Alps.  This  Italian  stock  is  supposed  to  be 
neither  of  Etruscan  nor  Phoenician  (Desor,  Smith,  N.  Report* 
1868)  origin,  as  in  the  latter  case  iron  implemmts  would  doubdess 
^ve  been  introduced  along  with  those  of  bronze,  the  Phoetti- 
cians  understanding  that  manufacture,  and  in  the  former  caae 
traces  of  lead,  a  current  constituent  or  alloy  in  Etruscan  work, 
would  have  occurred  to  an  unmistakable  extent. 
'  '  We  cannot  conclude  this  slight  sketch  of  the  present  posttien 
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<rf  knowledge  on  this  subject  in  Europe,  without  reference  to 
-the   Mounds  or  Barrows  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     Ilie 

■  world-wide  prevalence  of  these  structures  has  been  alluded  to, 
their  varions  modifications  in  Cromlechs,  Menhirs,  Dolmens, 
■etc.,  and  the  surprising  frequency  of  their  mention  in  ancient 

tales,  history,  and  poems.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  these 
'  lo-ws,  hones,  ratth  or  tumps,  as  they  are  popularly  called,  prevail 
■over  great  areas  varying  in  size  from  a  diminutive  mountain 
■covering  five  acres  (Silbury  Hill,  in  Wiltshire,  Green-wall,  Brit- 

■  ish  Sorrows)  And  over  130  feet  high  to  heaps  a  few  feet  in 
diameter.  They  represent  the  cemeteries — -more  particularly 
reserved  for  chiefs,  rulers,  etc. — of  an  early  race,  which  was 

'  -passing  from  the  stone  age  into  that  of  bronze.  The  dead  were 
deposited  in  the  centre  of  these  mounds,  sometimes  protected 
'by  a  cist  or  coffin  of  flags,  surrounded  by  the  implements  and 
"ornaments  which  in  future  hunting  grounds,  or  at  heavenly  was- 

■  sails  should  serve  purposes  similar  to  their  terrestrial  Ones. 
'These  bodies  are  most  frequently  inhumed  crouched  together 
-in  the  natural  attitude  of  death,  and  apparently  with  the  head 

'  turned  toward  the  sun,  again,  a  large  number  have  been  ere- 
'mated,  their  ashes  or  bones  collected  together,  (notice  in  Homer 
'the  burning  of  Patroclus)  in  the  midst  of  the  mound,  in  or 
'alongside  urns,  and  where  this  ceremony  has  not  been  performed, 
it  is  vicariously  discharged  by  charcoal  thrown  about  the  body. 
Holes  filled  with  potsherds,  flints,  animal  bones,  human  bones, 
charcoal,  stones,  etc.,  are  met  through  these  moimds,  serving 
some  recondite  purpose,  possibly  connected  with  some  religioua 
'superstition  not  now  readily  divined,  but  plausibly  referred'to 
burial  and  commemorative  feasts.  In  the  mounds,  some  few  of 
w^ich  absolutely  contain  nothing — the  so-called  Cenotapha— 
the  following  objects  hive  been  exhumed,  adzes,  axes,  hammers, 
'^iafels,  scrapers,  grain  pounders,  whetstones,  knives,  daggers, 
saws,  drills,  arrow  points,  leaf-shaped  and  triangular  imple- 
■ments  of  bone  and  horn  and  bronze,  the  latter  infrequent,  and 
<ornaments  of  jet  with  vases  and  dishes  of  pottery.  The  pot- 
tery is  considered  under  the  heads  of  cinerary  urns,  incfense 
•cups,  food  vessels,  and  drinking  cups.     The  mounds  are  sur- 

■  Totmded  by  a  ditch,  in  some  cases  by  a  low  ridge  and  in  others 
by  a  hedge  of  stones,  which  circumvallation  in  each  instance 
iiever  closes  its  drciut,  a  certain  space  being  always  left  tin- 
■dosed  between  the  two  ends  of  the  girdle.  This  figure,  an 
^complete  circle,  is  repeated  in  hieroglyphics  and  in  om'»- 
'mentsand  has  some  occult  significance  as  yet  undetermined. 

The  mounds  are   in  general,  of  two  kinds,  long  and  round. 
-'The  -long  mounds  contain  the  remains  of  a  dolicbo  cephalic 
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race,  who  were  invaded,  conquered,  and  in  part  assimilated  by 
a  brachy-cephalic  people,  who  were  the  authors  of  the  round 
mounds,  and  buiU  the  long  lines  of  fortifications,  which  are 
occasionally  seen,  against  the  Anglican  race  who  overran  and 
in  turn  dominated  them. 

The  discussion  of  all  these  arch^ological  remains  is  a  much 
less  simple  task  than  their  enumeration  and  in  the  subordinate 
interest  such  a  subject  has  in  a  ytrork  on  American  antiquities  it 
is  impossible  to  follow  the  various  confused  and  contradictory 
interpretations  which  they  have  provoked,  Man  is  first  dis- 
tinctly shown,  in  the  implements  of  the  Somme  Valley,  as  living 
in  the  Post  Pleiocene,  and  as  the  Glacial  Period  was  passing 
through  its  fin;il  stages.  Doubtless  he  might  have  been  found 
upon  the  earth  a  long  time  previous  to  this,  but  we  have  no  in- 
disputable proofs  and  doubtless  if  he  had  been  found  it  would 
be  in  more  southern  and  warmer  continents.  The  shell  heaps 
of  Povanci  referred  to  the  Niocene  and  those  of  point  Levay, 
the  flints  at  Thenay,  the  incised  bones  of  St.  Prest  found  in  the 
Upper  Pleiocene,  are  vague  hirfts  of  man's  existence  in  that 
dim  antiquity,  but  it  would  be  premature  and  unfair  to  quote 
them  in  evidence  with  any  confidence.  He  was  the  hunter  of 
the  mammoth,  he  was  dolichocephalic,  with  platycephalic  tenden- 
cies or  in  other  words  he  was  long  headed,  the  vault  of  his  skull 
was  sunk,  his  jaws  protruded,  he  had  large  superciUiary  pro- 
cesses with  recession  of  the  frontal  bone,  his  remains  are  found 
in  the  Belgian  Caves  and  in  Kents  Hole,  his  works  along  the 
Somme  and  Oise  and  Thames.  He  is  called  the  Con^tadt 
Man,  but  whether  such  a  type  had  universal  sway  is  doubtful, 
the  Enjjis skull  contradicts  it.  The  reindeer  Epoch  followed; 
the  mammoth  was  slowly  obhterated  as  the  fauna  became 
more  and  more  like  the  present.  Man  is  here  termed  the  Cro- 
Magnon  Man.  He  was  still  dolicho  cephalic,  but  with  a  high 
forehead,  a  well  shaped  and  capacious  skull,  face  broad  and 
short  with  deep  orbits,  only  slijfhtly  prognathic.  They  were 
denizens  of  the  Dordofjne  Valley,  they  were  tall,  energetic, 
far  advanced  in  the  manual  arts  over  their  predecessors  to 
whom  their  relation  is  unknown.  The  people  with  brachy 
cephalic  skulls  next  in  time  appeared  amongst  the  long  heat^ 
of  Western  Europe,  They  were  intrusive.  They  seem  at 
first  to  have  entered  the  scattered  colonies  of  the  long  heads 
in  small  bands,  or  in  tribal  communities,  stationed  themselves 
at  separate  centres.  Their  skulls  found  at  Grenelle  have  been 
designated  as  the  Furfooz  Race.  An  invasion  from  the  north 
in  greater  numbers  of  these  immigrants  then  followed,  bringing 
the  neolithic  arts   and  the  customs  of  biuial  in  Tumuli  and 
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Dolmens.  Continuous  currents  of  brachy  cephalic  people  now 
penetrated  Europe  over  several  channels,  who,  merging  with 
the  Aborigines  formed  the  Celtic  Group,  The  dolicho  cephal- 
ic people  were  absorbed,  or  remnants  fied  to  inaccessible  re- 
treats where  their  types  remained  persistent  as  with  the 
Basques  and  Finns.  DifHision,  specialization,  intermixture 
and  modification  by  culture  then  rapidly  took  place,  new 
immigrants  mingled  with  the  moving  and  unstable  populations 
of  Europe,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  metallurgy,  com- 
municated in  the  first  instances  by  brachy  cephalic  people,  was 
enlarged  and  extended,  as  commerce  and  warfare  brought  the 
diversified  ethnic  areas  in  contact  with  one  another. 

We  have  purposely  avoided  in  these  brief  memoranda  any 
suggestions  as  to  the  time  involved  in  this  growth  of  man  on 
the  continent  where  he  typifies  the  mental  and  moral  suprem- 
acy of  the  human  race,  because  the  question  must  provoke  a 
fruitless  and  an  irritating  discussion.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  science  no  very  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given,  and  a 
conservative  reaction  against  the  possibly  extravagant  conclu- 
sions of  extremists  has  opened  the  problem  anew.  Until 
Science  shall  have  definitely  accounted  for  the  Glacial  Epoch, 
and  suggested  some  means  for  measuring  the  interval  of  time 
between  it  and  our  own,  we  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  speak 
clearly  on  this  matter.  But  that  man's  life  on  the  globe  must 
be  measured  by  a  much  longer  span  of  years  than  the  arbitrary 
determination  of  Petravius  and  Usher,  is  unquestioned.  Far, 
far  back  amid  the  last  phases  of  the  forming  world  we  detect 
traces  of  man,  his  own  origin  shrouded  to  us  in  a  mystery  as 
dark  and  profound,  as  to  him  was  that  which  hid  his  trans- 
cendent and  amazing  future. 
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THE  PROBABLE  NATIONALITY  OF  THE   "MOUND 
BUILDERS." 

BV  DANIEL  C.  BRINTOM,  M.  D, 

The  question,  Who  were  the  Mound  Builders  ?  Is  one 
that  still  remains  open  in  American  archseology  Among  the 
most  recent  expressions  of  opinion  I  may  quote  Prof.  John  T. 
Short,  who  thinks  that  one  or  two  thousand  years  may  have 
elapsed  since  they  deserted  the  Ohio  valley,  and  probably 
eight  hundred  since  they  finally  retired  from  the  Gulf  coast.* 
Mr.  J.  P.  MacLean  continues  to  believe  them  to  have  been  some- 
how related  to  the  "Toltecs."!  Dr.  J.  W.  Foster,  making  a 
tremendous  leap,  connects  them  with  a  tribe  "who,  in  times- 
far  remote,  flourished  in  Brazil,"  and  adds  :  "a  broad  chasm 
is  to  be'  spanm-d  before  we  can  link  the  Mound  Builders  ta 
the  North  American  Indians.  They  were  essentially  different 
in  their  form  of  government,  their  habits  and  their  daily  pur- 
suits. The  latter  were  never  known  to  erect  structures  which 
should  survive  the  lapse  of  a  generation. "i 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  recent  utterance  of  so 
able  an  ethnologist  as  Major  J.  W.  Powell  to  the  effect  that» 
*•  With  regard  to  the  mounds  so  widely  scattered  between  the 
"  two  oceans,  it  may  be  said  that  mound  building  tribes  were  . 
"  known  in  the  early  history  of  discovery  of  this  continent  and 
"  that  the  vestiges  of  art  discoverd  do  not  excel  in  any  respect 
"  the  arts  of  the  Indian  tnbes  known  to  history.  There  ifl^ 
<*  therefore,  no  reason  for  us  to  search  for  an  extra  limital 
"  origin  through  lost  tribes  for  the  arts  discovered  in  the 
"  mounds  of  North  America."  [j 

Between  opinions  so  discrepant  the  student  in  archteology 
may  -well  be  at  a  loss,  and  it  will  therefore  be  worth  while  to 
inquire  just  how  far  the  tribes  who  inhabited  the  Mississippi 
vaUey  and  the  Atlantic  slope  at  the  time  of  the  discovery 
wrere  accustomed  to  heap  up  mounds,  excavate  trenches,  or  in 
other  ways  leave  upon  the  soil  permanent  marks  of  their 
occupancy. 

Beginning  with  the  warlike  northern  invaders,  the  Iroquois, 
it  clearly  appears  that  they  were  accustomed  to  construct 
burial  mounds.     C'olden  states  that  the  corpse  is  placed  in  a 

•TtieNorthAmerTcutorAnliquitT,  p.  106,(1880.) 

tTii!  Mound  Buildna,  chBp.  M.  iClnn.  1870.I 

tPn-Hiitorlc  Raca  at' the  Uoitejsifitei  of  Americn,  pp.  388,  vn,  {Cbitxfo,  tS;i.) 

I  mnnftioni  of  the  Aalhropologicil  Soclecv  of  Wuhlnglon,  D.  C..  p.  1  iJ,  (tggi.) 
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large  round  hole  and  that  "they  then  raise  the  Earth  in  a 
round  Hill  over  it."*  Further  particulars  are  given  by 
Lafitau  :  the  grave  was  lined  with  bark,  and  the  body  roofed 
in  with  bark  and  branches  in  the  shape  of  an  arch,  which  was 
then  covered  with  earth  and  atones  so  as  to  form  an  ag^er  or 
tumulus.f  In  these  instances  the  mound  was  erected  over  a 
single  corpse  ;  but  it  was  also  the  custom  among  the  Hurons 
and  Iroquois,  as  we  are  informed  by  Charlevoix,  to  collect  the 
bones  of  their  dead  every  ten  years,  and  inter  them  in  one 
mass  together.  J  The  slain  in  a  battle  were  also  collected  into 
one  place  and  a  large  mound  heaped  over  them,  as  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Paul  Kane,*!  and  that  such  was  an  ancient  custom  of 
the  Iroquois  tribes  is  further  shown  by  a  tradition  handed 
down  from  the  last  century,  according  to  which  the  Iroquois 
believed  that  the  Ohio  mounds  were  the  memorials  of  a  war 
which  in  ancient  times  they  waged  with  the  Cherokees.  || 
Mr  E.  G.  Squier,  who  carefully  examined  many  of  the  earth- 
works in  the  country  of  the  ancient  Iroquois,  was  inclined  at 
first  to  suppose  the  remains  he  found  there  to  be  parts  of  "a 
system  of  defence  extending  from  the  source  of  the  Alleghany 
and  Susquehanna  in  New  York,  diagonally  across  the  country 
through  central  and  northern  Ohio  to  the  Wabash,"  and 
hence  drew  the  inference  that  "the  pressure  of  hostilities 
[upon  the  mound  builders]  was  from  the  north-east."f  This 
opinion  has  been  repeated  by  some  recent  writers  ;  but  Mr. 
•  Squier  himself  substantially  retracted  it  in  a  later  work,  and 
reached  the  conviction  that  whatever  ancient  remains  there 
are  in  Western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  later  Indian  tribes  and  notto  the  mound  huilders.J 
The  neighbors  of  the  Iroquois,  the  various  Algonkin  tribes, 
were  occasionally  constructors  of  mounds.  In  comparatively 
recent  times  we  have  a  description  of  a  "victory  mound" 
raised  by  the  Chippeways  after  a  successful  encounter  with 
the  Sioux.  The  women  and  children  threw  up  the  adjacent 
surface  soil  into  a  heap  about  five  feet  high  and  eight  or  ten 
feet  in  diameter,  upon  which  a  pole  was  erected,  and  to  it 
tufts  of  grass  were  hung,  one  for  each  scalp  taken. § 

Robert  Beverly  in  his  History  of  Virginia,  first  published 
in  1705,  describes  some  curious  constructions  by  the  tribes 
there  located.     He  tells  us  that  they  erected  "pyramids  and 

•HisioryDfllieFi.eNifiinn,  Introduttion,  p.  16,  {London,  1750,) 

tMeun  dea  Sauvwei  Amcrioiins  compard  ini  Meurs  dtl  Premiera  Trmpi,  chip.  nil. 

tiDurnal  HUlorinue,  p.  1^- 

tWandcrliun  oVt-Tv  AchX  smnne  the  IndUni  nf  North  America,  p.  1,  (Loadoo,  \^t^) 

IH.R.Schoolcrafl,  NoWsonlhelioquols,  p.  161,161,  compate  pp.  a  67- 

tSquier  and  Davis,  Ancient  Monument,  of  fte  Miuluippi  Valley,  p.  +4. 

lAtwriginalMonunienUafthe  Slate  ofNew   York,  p.  II. 

jMr.  S.  Tayior,  American  JounMl  of  Science,  vol.  nhv,  p.  «. 
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columns"  of  Stone,  which  they  painted  and  decorated  with 
wampum,  and  paid  them  a  sort  of  worship.  They  also  con- 
structed stone  altars  on  which  to  offer  sacrifices.*  This 
adoration  of  stones  and  masses  of  rocks — or  rather  of  the 
genius  which  was  supposed  to  reside  in  them — prevailed  also 
in  Massachusetts  and  other  Algonkin  localities,  and  easily  led 
to  erecting  such  piles.-)- 

Another  occasion  for  mound  building  among  the  Virgininn 
-Indians  was  to  celebrate  or  make  a  memorial  of  a  solemn 
treaty.  On  such  an  occasion  they  performed  the  time  honored 
ceremony  of  "burying  the  hatchet",  a  tomahawk  being  liter- 
^ally  put  in  the  ground,  "and  they  raise  a  pile  of  stones  over 
"  it,  as  the  Jews  did  over  the  body  of  Absalom.":}; 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  evidence  that  the  Gherokees  were 
mound  builders  :-  but  they  appreciated  the  conveniences  of 
«uch  structures,  and  in  one  of  their  villages  William  Bartratn 
(ound  their  council  house  situated  on  a  large  mound.  He 
adds  :  "But  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  this  moimt  on 
*•  which  the  rotunda  stands  is  of  a  much  ancienter  date  than 
'•*■*  the  building,  and  perhaps  was  raised  for  another  purpose."  {| 
■Lieutenant  Timberlake  is  about  our  best  early  authority  on 
the  Cherokees,  and  I  believe  he  nowhere  mentions  that  they 
built  upon  mounds  of  artificial  construction.  Adair,  however, 
states  that  they  were  accustomed  to  heap  up  and  add  to  piles 
of  loose  stones  in  memory  of  a  departed  chief,  or  as  monuments 
of  an  important  event.^ 

The  tribes  who  inhabited  what  we  now  call  the  Gulf  States, 
embracing  the  region  between  the  eastern  border  of  Texas 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  south  of  the  Savannah  River,  belonged 
"with  few  and  small  exceptions,  to  the  great  Chahta-Muskokee 
family,  embracing  the  tribes  known  as  the  Choctaws,  Chika- 
saws,  Muskokees  or  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Allibamons,  Natchez 
and  others.  The  languages  of  all  these  have  numerous  and  un- 
mistakeable  affinities,  the  Choctaw  or  Chahta  presenting  prob- 
ably the  most  archaic  form.  It  is  among  them,  if  anywhere 
within  our  limits,  that  we  must  look  for  the  descendants  of  the 
mysterious  "mound  builders."  No  other  tribes  can  approach 
them  in  claims  for  this  distinction.  Their  own  traditions,  it  is 
true,  do  not  point  to  a  migration  from  the  north,  but  from  the 
west ;  nor  do  they  contain  any  reference  to  the  construction  of 
the  great  works  in  question  ;  but  these  people  do  seem  to  have 

tS«  nimll  prepiirnl'iirtldrim  thu  lublecl  b;  ProT.  Flncb  la  the  Anoicui  Joonal  of 

'       JHiit^T  of'^lr  JJin,  bk.  ifi,  chmp,  vli . 
ITravcJi,  p.  367,  (Dublin,  twj.) 
fHiitory  ofthcN«Ui  AmcHcuIndUas,  p.  1S4. 
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been  a  building  race^  and  to  have  reared  tumuU  not  ccxitemp- 
tible  in  comparison  even  with  the  mightiest  of  the  Ohio  valley. 

The  first  explorer  who  has  left  us  an  account  o£  his  journey 
in  this  region  was  Cabeza  de  Vaca  who  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition of  Pamfilo  de  Narvaez  in  1527..  He,  however,  kept 
close  to  the  coast  for  fear  of  losing  his  way  and  saw  for  the 
most  part  only  the  Inferior  fishing  tribes.  These  he  describes 
as  in  generally  a  miserable  condition.  '  Their. huts  were  of  mats 
erected  on  piles  of  oyster  shells  (the  shell  heaps  now  so  frequent 
along  the  southern  coast.)  Yet  he  mendons  that  in  one  part, 
which  I  judge  to  be  somewhere  in  Louisiana,  the  natives  were 
accustomed  to  erect  their  dwellings  on  a  steep  hill  and  arounA 
its  base  to  dig  a  ditch.,  as  a  means  of  defence.* 

Our  next  authorities  are  very  important.  They  are  the  narra- 
tors of  Captain  Hernando  de  Soto's  famous  and  ill  starred  ex- 
pedition. Of  this  we  have  the  brief  account  of  Biedmas,  the 
longer  story  of  "the  genUeman  of  Elvas,"  a  Portuguese  soldier 
of  lortime,  intelligent  and  clear  headed,  and  the  poetical  and 
brilliant  composition  of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega.  In  all  of  these 
we  find  the  southern  tribes  described  as  constructing  artifici^ 
mounds,  using  earthworks  for  defence,  excavating  ditches  and 
canals,  etc.     I  quote  the  following  passage  in  illustration : 

"The  town  and  the  house  of  the  Cacique  Ossachile  are  like 
"  those  of  the  other  Caciques  in  Florida.  »  «  *  The 
"  Indians  try  to  place  their  villages  on  elevated  sites ;  but  ina^ 
"  much  as  in  Florida  there  are  not  many  sites  of  this  kind  where 
"  they  can  conveniently  build,  they  erect  elevations  themselves 
«  in  the  following  manner :  They  select  the  spot  and  carry 
"  there  a  quantity  of  earth  which  they  form  into  a  kind  of  plat- 
"  form  two  or  three  pikes  in  height  the  summit  of  which  is  large 
"  enough  to  give  room  for  twelve,  fifteen  or  twenty  houses,  to 
«  lodge  the  cacique  and  his  attendants.  At  the  foot  of  this  ele- 
"  vation  they  mark  out  a  square  place  according  to  the  size  (rf 
"  the  village,  around  which  the  leading  men  have  their  houseo- 
M «  «  #  To  ascend  the  elevation  they  have  a  straight 
"  passage  way  from  bottom  to  top,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  wide. 
"  Here  steps  are  made  by  massive  beams,  and  others  are  plant- 
"  ed  firmly  in  the  ground  to  serve  as  walls.  On  all  other  sides 
"  of  the  platform,  the  sides  are  cut  8teep."f 

Later  on  La  Vega  describes  the  village  of  Capaha : 

"This  village  is  situated  on  a  small  hill,  and  it  has  about  five 
"  hundred  good  houses,  surrounded  with  a  ditch  ten  or  twelve 
"  cubits  (bra^as)  deep,  and  a  width  of  fifty  paces  in  most  places, 

•Relatione  <iiierc«AlviraNiiru:,(lcUoC>pailL  Vuca,  Ruiuia,  VUni.  Taa.  iil,  M. 
'&  V^,  Hiiloriii  de  U  FloHda.  Ub.  II,  up.  xiU. 
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**  in  Others  forty.  The  ditch  is  fiUed  with  water  from  a  canal 
*'  which  has  been  cut  from  the  town  to  Chicagua.  The  canal 
*'  is  three  leagues  in  length,  at  least  a  pike  in  depth,  and  so  wide 
"  that  two  large  boats  could  easily  ascend  or  descend  it,  side  by 
*'  side.  The  ditch  which  is  filled  with  water  from  this  canal 
*'  surrounds  the  town  except  in  one  spot  which  is  closed  by 
"  heavy  beams  planted  in  the  earth."*  • 

Biedma  remarks  in  one  passage  speaking  of  the  provinces  of 
Ycasqui  and  Pacaha :  "The  caciques  of  this  region  were 
•*  accustomed  to  erect  near  the  house  where  they  Uved  very 
"  high  mounds  {tertris  tres-elevees)  and  there  were  some  who 
"  placed  their  houses  on  the  top  of  these  mounds,  "f 

I  cannot  state  precisely  where  these  provinces  and  towns 
were  situated ;  the  successful  tracing  of  De  Soto's  journey  has 
never  yet  been  accomplished,  but  remains  as  an  interestbg 
problem  for  future  antiquaries  to  solve.  One  thing  I  think  is 
certain  ;  that  until  he  crossed  the  Mississippi  he  at  no  time  was 
outside  the  limits  of  the  wide  spread  Chahta-Muskokee  tribes. 
The  proper  names  preserved,  and  the  courses  and  distance 
given,  both  confirm  this  opinion.  We  find  them  therefore 
tq  his  time  accustomed  to  erect  lofty  mounds,  terraces 
and  platforms,  and  to  protect  their  villages  by  extensive  circum- 
vallations.  I  shall  proceed  to  inquire  whether  such  statements 
»re  supported  by  later  writers, 

Our  next  authorities  in  point  of  time  are  the  French  Hugue- 
nots, who  undertook  to  make  a  settlement  on  the  St.  John  River 
near  where  Saint  Augustine  now  stands  in  Florida.  The  short 
and  sad  history  of  this  colony  is  familiar  to  all.  The  colonists 
have,  however,  left  us  some  interesting  descriptions  of  the 
aborigines.  In  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Augustine  these  be- 
longed to  the  Timuquana  tribe,  specimens  of  whose  language 
have  been  preserved  to  us,  but  which,  according  to  the  careful 
analysis  recendy  published  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Gatschet,;J;  has  no 
relationship  with  the  Chahta-Muskokee,  nor,  for  that  matter, 
with  any  other  known  tongue.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the 
peninsula  a  Muskokee  dialect  probably  prevailed. 

The  "  Portuguese  gentleman  "  tells  us  that  at  the  very  spot 
where  De  Soto  landed,  generally  supposed  to  be  somewhere 
about  Tampa  Bay,  at  a  town  called  Udta,  the  house  of  the 
chief  "  stood  near  the  shore  upon  a  very  high  mound  made  by 
hand  for  strength."  Such  mounds  are  also  spoken  of  by  the 
Huguenot  explorers.     They  served  as  the  site  of  the  chief- 

•Ibld,  Ub.  tI.  cap.  tI,  S«  for  other  exunpln  from  thli  work:  lib.  LI,  cap.  xu,  Lib.  it, 
£ip.  xi,  IJb,  V,  cap.  ill,  etc. 

tRcUtl™  de  «  Qui  Brrivii  pcndanlle  VonfceduCipltiuaeSata,  p  3S(E4l,  TBmnii  Compao*) 
tProcetdinfci  ofOM  Ainerltan  PhiloaopUcil  Socic^,  iSTp-iSSo, 
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tain's  house  in  the  villages,  and  from  them  led  abroad,  smooth 
road  through  the  village  to  the  water.*  These  descriptions- 
correspond  closely  to  those  of  the  remains  which  the  botanists, 
John  and  William  Bartram,  discovered  and  reported  about  a 
century  ago. 

It  would  also  appear  that  the  natives  of  the  peninsula 
erected  momids  over  their  dead,  as  memorials.  Thus  the 
artist  Le  Moyne  de  Morgues,  writes:  "  Defuncto  aliquo  rege 
"ejus  provincise,  magna  solennitate  sepehtur,  et  ejus  tumulo 
"  crater,  e  quo  bibere  solebat,  imponitur,  defixis  circum  ipsum 
"tumulum  multis  sagittis."-(-  The  picture  he  gives  of  the 
"tumulus"  does  not  represent  if  as  more  than  three  or  four 
feet  in  height,  so  that  if  this  was  intended  as  an  accurate  re- 
presentation, the  structure  scarcely  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a 
mound. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Huguenot  colony  in  1565,  the 
Spanish  priests  at  once  went  to  work  to  plant  their  missions.  ' 
The  Jesuit  fathers  established  themselves  at  various  points 
south  of  the  Savannah  River,  but  their  narratives,  which  have 
been  preserved  in  full  in  a  historic  work  of  great  rarity, 
describe  the  natives  as  broken  up  into  small  clans,  waging 
constant  wars,  leading  vagrant  lives,  and  without  fixed  habita- 
tions.J  Of  these  same  tribes,  however,  Richard  Blomes,  an 
English  traveler,  who  visited  them  about  a  century  later,  says 
that  they  erected  piles  or  pyramids  of  stones,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  successful  conflict,  or  when  they  founded  a  new  village, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  fact  in  long  remembrance. § 
About  the  same  time  another  English  traveler,  by  name  Bris- 
tock,  claimed  to  have  visited  the  interior  of  the  country  and  to- 
have  found  in  "  Apalacha  "  a  half-«ivilized  nation,  who  con- 
structed stone  walls  and  had  a  developed  sun  worship  ;  but  ^ 
in  a  discussion  of  the  authenticity  of  his  alleged  narrative  ', 
I  have  elsewhere  shown  that  it  cannot  be  relied  upon,  and  is 
largely  a  fabrication.*  A  correct  estimate  of  the  constructive 
powers  of  the  Creeks  is  given  by  the  botanist,  William  Bart- 
ram, who  visited  them  twice  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  found  they  had  "  chunk  yards  "  surrounded  by  low 
walls  of  earth,  at  one  end  of  which,  sometimes  on  a  moderate 
artificial  elevation,  was  the  chief's  dwelling  and  at  .the  other 
end  the  public  council  house.f     His  descriptions  resemble  so 
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closely  those  in  La  Vega  that  evidently  the  latter  was  describ- 
ing the  same  objects  on  a  larger  scale — or  from  magnified 
reports. 

Within  the  present  century  the  Seminoles  of  Florida  are 
said  to  have  retained  the  custom  of  collecting  the  slain  after  a 
battle  and  interring  them  in  one  large  mound.  The  writer  on 
whose  authority  I  state  this,  adds  that  he  "  observed  on  the 
"  road  from  St.  Augustine  to  Tomaka,  one  mound  which  must 
"  have  covered  two  acres  of  ground,"*  but  this  must  surely 
have  been  a  communal  burial  mound. 

Passing  to  the  tribes  nearer  the  Mississippi,  mpst  of  them 
of  Choctaw  affiliation,  we  find  considerable  testimony  in  the 
French  writers  to  their  use  of  mounds.  Thus  M.  de  la  Harpe 
says  :  "  The  cabins  of  the  Yasous,  Courois,  Oftbgoula  and 
"  Ouspie  are  dispersed  over  the  country  on  mounds  of  earth 
"made  with  their  own  handa."f  The  Natchez  were  mostly 
of  Choctaw  lineage.  In  one  of  their  villages  Dumont  notes 
that  the  cabin  of  the  chief  was  elevated  on  a  mound. J  Father 
Le  Petit,  a  missionary  who  labored  among  them,  gives  the 
particulars  that  the  residence  of  the  great  chief  or  "  brother 
of  the  Sun,"  as  he  was  called,  was  erected  on  a  mound  {butte) 
of  earth  carried  for  that  purpose.  When  the  chief  died,  the 
house  was  destroyed,  and  the  same  mound  was  not  used  as 
the  site  of  the  mansion  of  his  successor,  but  was  left  vacant 
and  a  new  one  was  constructed. §  This  interesting  fact  goes 
to  explain  the  great  number  of  mounds  in  some  localities;  and 
it  also  teaches  us  the  important  truth  that  we  cannot  form  any 
correct  estimate  of  the  date  when  a  mound-building  tribe  left 
a  locality  by  counting  the  rings  in  trees,  etc.,  because  long  be- 
fore they  departed,  certain  tumuli  or  earthworks  may  have 
been  deserted  and  tabooed  from  superstitious  notions,  just  as 
many  were  among  the  Natchez. 

We  have  the  size  of  the  Natchez  mounds  given  approxi- 
mately by  M.  Le  Page  du  Pratz.  He  observes  that  the  one 
on  which  was  the  house  of  the  Great  Sun  was  "  about  eight 
feet  high  and  twenty  feet  over  on  the  surface."*  He  adds 
that  their  temple,  in  which  the  perpetual  fire  was  kept  burning, 
was  on  a  mound  about  the  same  height. 

The  custom  of  communal  burial  has  akeady  been  adverted 
to.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  it  appears  to  have  prevailed 
in  most  of  the  tribes  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.     The 
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bones  of  each  i^ratry  or  gens — the  former,  probably — were 
collected  every  eight  or  ten  years  and  conveyed  to  the  spot 
where  they  were  to  be  finally  interred.  A  mound  was  raised 
over  them  which  gradually  increased  in  size  with  each  addi- 
tional interment.  The  particulars  of  this  method  of  burial 
have  often  been  described  and  it  is  enough  that  I  refer  to  a 
&;w  authorities  in  the  note.*  Indeed  it  has  not  been  pretend- 
ed that  such  mounds  necessarily  date  back  to  a  race  anterior 
to  that  which  occupied  the  soil  at  the  advent  of  the  white  man. 

I  have  not  included  in  the  above  survey  the  important  Da- 
kota stock  who  once  occupied  an  extended  territory  on  the 
upper  Mississippi  and  its  affluents,  and  scattered  clans  of  whom 
were  resident  oa  the  Atlantic  coaai  in  Virginia  and  Carolina. 
But,  in  fact,  I  have  nowhere  found  that  they  erected  earth- 
works of  any  pretentions  whatever. 

From  what  I  have  collected,  therefore,  it  would  appear  that 
the  only  resident  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  who 
showed  any  evidence  of  mound  building  comparable  to  that 
found  in  the  Ohio  valley  were  the  Chahta-Muskokees.  I 
believe  that  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  accepting 
this  race  as  the  constructors  of  alt  those  extensive  mounds, 
terraces,  platforms,  artificial  lakes  and  circumvallations  which 
are  scattered  over  the  Gulf  States,  Georgia  and  Florida. 
The  earliest  explorers  distinctly  state  that  such  were  used  and 
constructed  by  these  naticns  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  prob- 
ably had  been  for  many  generations.  Such  too,  is  the 
opinion  arrived  at  by  Col.  C.  C.  Jones,  than  whom  no  one  is 
more  competent  to  speak  with  authority  on  this  point.  Refer- 
ring to  the  earthworks  found  in  Georgia  he  writes  :  "We  do 
"  not  concur  in  the  opinion  so  often  expressed,  that  the  mound 
"  builders  were  a  race  distinct  from  and  superior  in  art,  govern- 
■"  ment,  and  religion,  to  the  Southern  Indians  of  the  fifteenth 
^'  and  sixteenth  centuries." 

It  is  a  Baconian  rule  which  holds  good  in  every  department 
of  science  that  the  simplest  explanation  of  a  given  fact  or 
series  of  facts  should  always  be  accepted  ;  therefore  if  we  can 
point  out  a  well  known  race  of  Indians  who,  at  the  time  of 
the  discovery,  raised  mounds  and  other  earthworks,  not 
wholly  dissimilar  in  character  and  not  much  mferior  in  size  to 
those  in  the  Ohio  valley,  and  who  resided  not  very  far  away 
from  that  region  and  directly  in  the  line  which  the  Mound 
Builders  are  believed  by  all  to  have  followed  in  their  emigra- 
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tion,  then  this  rule  constrains  us  to  accept  for  the  present  this- 
face  as  the  most  probable  descendants  of  the  Mound  Tribes, 
imdseekno  further  for  Toltecs,  Asiatics  or  Brazilians.  Alt 
these  conditions  are  filled  by  the  Chahta  tribes.* 

It  is  true,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  the  traditions 
of  their  own  origin  do  not  point  to  the  north  but  rather  to  the 
west  or  north-west  ;  but  in  one  of  these  traditions  it  is  notice- 
able that  they  claim  their  origin  to  have  been  from  a  large 
artificial  mound,  the  celebrated  N^anih  Waiya,  the  Sloping 
Hill,  an  immense  pile  in  the  valley  of  the  Big  Black  River  ;'^ 
and  it  may  be  that  this  is  a  vague  reminiscence  of  their 
femote  migration  from  their  majestic  works  in  the  north. 

The  size  of  the  southern  mounds  is  often  worthy  of  the 
descendants  of  those  who  raised  the  vast  piles  in  the  northern 
valleys.  Thus,  one  in  the  Etowah  Valley,  Georgia,  has  a  cubi- 
cal capacity  of  1,000,000,  cubic  feet.t  The  Messier  Mound 
near  the  Chatahoochee  River,  contains  about  700,000  cubic 
feet.S  Wholly  artificial  mounds  50  to  70  feet  in  height,  with 
base  areas  of  about  200  x  400  feet  are  by  no  means  unusual 
in  the  river  valley  of  the  Gulf  States. 

With  these  figures  we  may  compare  the  dimensions  of  the 
northern  mounds.  The  massive  one  near  Miamisburg,  Ohio, 
68  feet  high,  has  been  calculated  to  contain  311,350  cubic  feet 
— about  half  the  size  of  the  Messier  Mound.  At  Clark's 
Works,  Ohio,  the  embankments  and  mounds  together  contain 
*bout  3,000,000  cubic  feet  ;j|  but  as  the  embankment  is  three 
miles  long,  most  of  this  is  not  in  the  mounds  themselves. 
Greater  than  any  of  these  is  the  truncated  pyramid  at  Cahokia, 
(Uinois,  which  has  an  altitude  of  90  feet  and  a  base  area  of  700X 
500  feet.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  this  is  wholly  an 
artificial  construction.  Professor  Spencer  Smith  has  shown 
that  the  once  famous  "big  mound"  of  St.  Louis  was  largely  a  nat- 
ural formation  ;  and  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  many  of  the 
mounds  in  Missouri  and  Illinois  popularly  supposed  to  be  artifi- 
pal  constructions,  are  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  of  geologic 
origin.l[  There  is  apparently  therefore  no  such  great  diJfer- 
-«nce  between  the  earth  structures  of  the  Chahta  tribes,  and 
lliose  left  us  by  the  more  northern  mound  builders,  that  we 
need  suppose  for  the  latter  any  material  superiority  in  culture 
over  the  former  when  first  they  became  known  to   the  whites  ; 
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nor  is  there  any  improbability  in  assuming  that  the  Mound 
Builders  of  the  Ohio  were  in  fact  the  progenitors  of  the  Cbahta 
tribes,  and  were  driven  south  probably  about  three  or  four 
hundred  years  before  the  discovery.  Such  is  the  conviction  to 
which  the  above  reasoning  leads  ua. 

In  the  course  of  it,  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  condition  (rf 
the  arts  of  the  mound  builders  compared  with  that  of  the  early 
southern  Indians  ;  nor  have  I  spoken  of  their  supposed  peculiar 
religious  beliefs  which  a  recent  writer  thinks  to  point  to  "Toltec" 
connections*;  nor  have  I  discussed  the  comparative  cr^niology 
of  the  Mound  Builders,  upon  which  some  very  remarkable 
hypotheses  have  been  erected  ;  nor  do  I  think  it  worth  while  to 
■do  so,  for  in  the  present  state  of  anthropological  science,  a^  the 
facts  of  these  kinds  relating  to  the  Mound  Builders  which  wt; 
have  as  yet  learned,  can  have  no  appreciable  weight  to  the   in- 


DR.  BRUGSCH— BEY:— ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  EGVPT. 
lANS,  AND  THE  EGYPTIAN  CIVILIZATION*  * 


During  the  nth,  general  session  of  the  German  Anthropol- 
ogical Society  at  Berlin,  in  August,  1880,  anotice  of  which  ap- 
pears in  the  4th  number  of  the  "Oriental  and  Biblical  Journal  ;" 
Dr.  Brugsch-Bey  being  present  at  one  of  the  sittings,  was  intro- 
duced by  the  President,  Prof.  Dr.  Virchow  ;  when  he  [presented 
his  views  at  length,  on  the  origin  of  the  Egyptians,  of  their  bivil- 
ization,  its  antiquity,  etc.,  etc.  We  present  below  a  transition 
of  the  material  portions  of  Dr  Brugsch's  address,  together  with 
dome  comments  of  our  own  :— * 

"Gentlemen  :-  -While  I  must  study,  in  the  interest  of  dl,  an 
aphoristical  brevity,  you  may  well  allow  me  to  express  my  joy 
and  my  thanks,  that  a  representative  of  Egyptian  Sdfcnce  is 
permitted  to  appear  in  this  assemblage  of  German  Anthropolo- 
gists. I  say  German  Anthropologists ;  for  it  is  Gcfittany 
which  during  the  last  decade,  has  contributed  in  the  highest 
measure  to  the  advancement  of  the  young  Science,  whether  we 
regard  the  government,  or  individual  scholars.  I  w&s  oiriy  ft 
boy  of  thirteen  years,  when  a  well  preserved  mummy,  ift  Hoti 
Egyptian  Museum  of  the  old  Monbijou  palace  in  Berlin,  in- 
spired me  for  these  studies  to  such  a  measure,  that  novv  a  '  man 
of  white  hairs,  I  still  feel  this  inspiration.     I  have  realized   the' 

^rlicmuu  K,  PkkEtt,  Tin  TaliMany  bJ  lltt  Moandt ;  Coiuidrrtd  wilk  rtptaal  rtftnua  la  Ai 
Prt-Hulork  Arekanlagy  of  Kntturfy  and tkt  Adjonthig StaUx.-pv  9,  18,  (MayavilJ-   ■»•<< 
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words  of  the  poet :  "What  one  in  youth  desires,  has  one  in  old 
age  in  abundance."  Forty  years  have  now  passed,  during 
which  I  have  devoted  myself  to  these  studies,  and  during 
twenty  years  of  this  time  I  have  lived  in  Egypt  itself,  which 
has  thus  become  my  second  home.  Thus  you  may  well  repose 
some  confidence  in  me,  when  I  permit  myself  to  lay  before  you 
the  general  results  of  my  own  investigations. 

Egypt  has  marched  in  the  van  of  civilization.  That  is  an 
ancient  word.  So  many  monuments  have  been  brought  from 
the  womb  of  earth  to  be  found  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  Asia 
and  Africa;  so  many  of  them  have  inscriptions,  containing  dates 
and  names  of  kings  ;  that  no  country  at  present  known  can 
compete  with  Egypt,  in  respect  to  the  high  antiquity  of  its  ex- 
istence. Egyptian  monuments  reach  back  certainly  4,000 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  Chronology  is  unable  to  Hx 
exactly  the  date  ;  but  the  foregoing  figures  are  rather  under 
than  above  the  actual  chronological  limits.  Variations  may 
■exist  of  500  or  even  1,000  years.  There  are  indisputable  monu- 
ments, which  belong  to  the  highest  historical  epoch,  and  that 
fall  in  those  times,  which  in  Europe  were  parallel,  perhaps,  with 
the  Stone,  Bronze  and  Iron  Ages.  I  have  often  questioned  myself, 
in  the  midst  of  this  monumental  world  in  which  it  has  been  per- 
mitted me  to  live  and  laborsomanyyears;whetherit  is  not  prob- 
able that,  in  Egypt  also,  with  its  richly  developed  culture  world 
that  reaches  so  high  into  antiqiiity,  the  proofs  of  a  prehistorical 
epoch  might  not  be  found?  While  I  seek  to  give  an  answer  to 
this  question,  may  I  be  permitted,  first,  by  way  of  brief  intro- 
duction, to  speak  of  the  Egyptians  themselves,  and  then  of  their 
artistic  activity. 

The  monuments  which  are  so  eloquent— I  may  say,  so  often 
loquacious  for  almost  every  implement  bears  an  inscription,  and 
■every  papyrus  is  bedecked  with  hundreds  and  thousands  of  signs 
—these  monuments  afford  us  abundant  information  concerning 
the  ideas  of  the  Egj-ptians  themselves,  respectiftg  their  position 
among  the  races  of  men  ;  ideas  prevailing  as  early  at  least  as 
the  15th  and  14th  centuries  before  Christ.  We  find  in  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  of  Biban-el-Moluk  (or  Thebes),  appertaining 
to  the  i8th.,  19th.,  and  20th.,  dynasties,  very  frequent  represen- 
tations on  the  lower  borders  of  the  walls,  which  teach  us  that 
the  Egyptians  maintained  the  existence  of  four  human  races, 
distinguished  by  their  color  and  by  the  contour  of  the  profile. 
I  place  before  you  here  the  representations  of  these  four  races. 
You  behold  as  representative  of  the  first  human  race,  a  man 
with  a  reddish  brown  skin.  The  inscription  which  accompanies 
jC  gives  to  this  representative  the  name  Kot;  that  is,  Man  itar 
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e^oxev.  Then  follows,  always  conforming  to  the  same  mode  of 
representation,  a  second  human  form  which  appears  with  a  yel- 
lowish skin,  and  which  the  inscription  designates  as  Amu;  that 
is,  Semite.  You  have  before  you,  as  the  hrst  race,  the  Egyp- 
tian; as  the  second  race,  the  Semitic.  The  Egyptians  had  a 
dark  eye,  the  Semites  likewise.  Then  follows  as  third  repre- 
sentative of  race,  wtiich  was  recognized  in  the  15th  and  14th 
centuries  B.  C,  a  negro;  sufficiently  distinguished  by  a  black 
skin.  As  representing  the  fourth  race  is  shown,  finally,  a  man 
with  a  white  skin,  whom  we  will  call  European,  and  who  takes 
the  name  Tamhu.  If  we  translate  this  term  we  have:  'A 
man  of  the  North;'  from  the  Egyptian  standpoint,  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Libyan  coast-lands,  or  Southern  Europe.  The  first  race 
which,  by  its  position,  is  regarded  as  chief,  or  principal,  accord- 
ing to  the  Egyptian  belief,  is  the  red  race ;  to  which  belong 
not  only  the  Egyptians,  but,  as  the  monuments  express  by  their 
colored  representations,  the  Assyrians  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Arabian  Peninsulas.  We  have,  thus,  three  great  groups 
of  population,  which,  by  their  red  color,  are  regarded  as  the 
same  race ;  namely,  the  Egyptians,  Arabians,  and  Assyrians. 
As  regards  the  people  of  the  second  race,  or  those  with  the  yel- 
low skin,  they  are  always  designated  as  Semite  on  the  monu- 
ments, as  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  exclusive  of  those  set- 
tied  in  northern  Syria,  the  Hittites.  The  negro  race  is  repre- 
sented as  black.  I  remark  here  that,  in  individual  representa- 
tions of  the  dark  race,  even  the  dark  brown  appear  among 
those  of  the  negro  types.  Finally,  comes  as  fourth  race  those 
with  the  white  skin;  and,  relative  to  these,  I  must  remark,  that 
there  are  conclusive  proofs  of  a  migration,  which  took  place 
from  Europe  to  the  Libyan  coasts  of  Africa,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  third  millenitun  (B.  C.)  I  can  hold  this  migration  as  certain, 
for  the  monuments  afford  abundant  proof  of  it." 

"  I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  Egyptians  include  not 
only  themselves  in  the  reddish-brown  type,  but  also  the  Ara- 
bians and  Assyrians.  When  I  examine  the  Egyptian  inscrip^ 
ticMis,  which  afford  information  of  these  populations,  I  find  it 
fully  shown  in  the  texts,  as  well  in  the  mythological  as  in  the 
individual  histories,  that  the  Egyptians,  according  to  their  own 
ideas,  were  not  an  autochthonous  people  in  A&ica,  but  that 
they  had  migrated  from  the  East.  This  fact  stands  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  opinion  of  individual  scholars,  who,  upon  the  grounds 
of  cranial  formation,  ascribe  to  the  Egyptians  an  African  nativ- 
ity. But  the  Egyptian  gods,  at  their  head  the  goddess  Hathor, 
the  Egyptian  Aphrodite,  migrated  to  Egypt;  and  especially  the 
Sun-god,  and  individual  Star-gods  of  a  planetary  nature,  went{ 
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from  Arabia  into  Egypt.  I  can  point  you  to  hundreds  of 
inscriptions,  in  fact,  which  ahow  that  the  Egyptians  with  their 
gods  migrated  from  Asia  to  Egypt,  partly  by  way  of  the  sea, 
and  partly  over  the  great  natural  bridge  of  Suez.  With  this 
is  connected  the  historically  important  fact,  that  the  Egyptian 
civilization  took  its  course  in  Egypt,  not  from  the  South  to  the 
North,  but  from  the  North  to  the  South.  You  have  the  most 
ancient  monuments,  (I  speak  of  the  pyramids)  in  the  North, 
and  the  farther  you  go  South  the  later  are  the  monuments. 
When  it  was  held  by  the  amients,  that  the  Egyptian  culture 
proceeded  from  the  South  to  the  North,  it  arose  from  a  misun- 
derstanding, which,  for  the  Greeks,  was  quite  pardonable,  since 
the  Egyptians  ap[>eared  to  the  Grreeks  ak-eady  in  the  light  of 
antiquity.  They  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  most  ancient 
times,  and  what  Herodotus  has  transmitted  to  us  may  well  be 
taken  as  the  representations  of  the  Egyptian  interpreters,  who, 
as  even  in  the  present  day,  knew  little  respecting  the  primitive 
history  of  their  land.  That  Herodotus  had  direct  intercourse 
with  the  Priests  is  improbable.  To  the  real  sources,  as  the 
papyrus-rolls  and  the  monuments,  he  had  no  access.  I  admit 
here  that,  in  later  times,  in  the  9th  and  8th  centuries  (B.  C,,) 
through  the  migration  of  kings  banished  from  Egypt,  some- 
thing of  a  culture  material  originated  in  Meroe,  upon  Egyptian 
foundations,  and  they  had  adopted  there  not  only  the  Egyptian 
architecture,  even  to  the  pyramids,  but  also  the  writing  and 
language.  But  when  you  examine  carefully  these  Ethiopian 
monuments,  you  find  that  they  contain  nothing  but  an  imitation 
and  deterioration  of  Egyptian  art.  From  Ethiopia,  then,  Egypt 
was  never  civilized;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  culture  proceeded 
out  from  the  North  to  the  South,  from  the  sea  up  the  River 
NUe. 

How  is  it,  now,  with  those  most  ancient  times,  in  which  took 
place  that  proper  Egyptian  development,  as  it  appears  reflected 
in  the  pyramid-tombs,  an^  the  wonderful  works  which  origi- 
nated in  this  most  distant  horizon  of  the  world's  history,  and 
are  preserved  to-day  in  abundant  examples  in  the  museum  of . 
BulachP  How  is  it  with  these  culture  materials,  which  took 
their  development  in  the  unknown  past?  Here,  Gendemen,  I 
must  say,  that  a  riddle  lies  before  us  which  has  not  been  solved; 
and  I  may  say  that  the  land  of  the  Egyptians,  in  all  the  exca- 
vations which  I  for  twenty  years,  and  Mariette  for  thirty  years, 
have  made,  affords  no  proofs  of  a  prehistorical  period.  All 
that  we  have  found  in  the  deepest  layers  of  earth,  so  far  as  it 
carries  inscriptions,  is  historical.  The  ancient  Egyptians  appear 
in  the  first  act  upon  the  stage  of  the  world's  history,  as  a  fully 
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furnished  and  prepared  people,  in  all  culture  development;  and 
80  fully  furnished  that,  in  later  epochs,  no  artist,  no  master- 
builder,  no  sculptor,  has  attained  tlie  perfection  which  the  most 
ancient  monuments  exhibit  to  us. 

If,  now,  you  question  me  respecting  the  working  of  atone 
and  of  the  metals,  I  reply  that  we  can  verify  epochs  in  which 
the  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  material,  each  in  its  turn,  predomi- 
nated; but  on  the  other  hand,  even  in  this  most  distant  horizon 
of  history,  iron  was  well  known  to  the  Egyptians;  for  in  the 
great  pyramid  of  the  king  Chufu  (Cheops),  which  we  assign 
to  the  period  4,000  years  (B.  C),  we  find  strong  iron  clamps 
employed  for  binding  the  stone  together.  These  clamps  are 
preserved  at  the  present  time  in  the  British  museum,  as  wit- 
nesses of  the  working  of  iron  in  that  primitive  era.  So,  also^ 
you  find  iron  by  the  side  of  bronze  and  stone  work,  in  the  same 
most  ancient  period.  You  see,  here,  that  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  distinct  pre-historical  epochs  in  stone,  bronze,  iron.  How 
comes  it  { now,  that  no  traces  of  a  pre-historical  epoch  are  visi- 
ble? This  appears  to  be  capable  of  a  natural  explanation; 
when  the  Egyptians  first  migrated  into  Egypt,  they  brought 
with  them  a  certain  knowledge  from  Asia,  which  enabled  them 
on  their  entrance  to  their  new  homes  to  play  the  role  of  a  great 
cultured  people.  They  possessed  the  knowledge  of  the  working 
in  metals,  in  stones,  and  in  especially  hard  materials,  and  com- 
menced now  to  create  a  new,  rich  and  native  culturs,  which  we 
admire  to-day  in  its  lost  remains. 

But  when,  now,  after  what  I  have  said,  there  is  question  in 
our  journals  of  ancient  stone  works  in  Egypt,  I  am  able  to  bear 
witness  that  those  Ateliers  (work-shops)  apparently  do  exist; 
but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ancient  active  world. 
Such  places  are  found  near  the  city  of  Edber  (in  Upper  Egypt), 
near  Silsilis,  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains  of  Thebes,  and  in 
other  localities.  I  must  avow  that,  at  first,  through  their  sim- 
ilarity to  real  art  products,  I  was  led  to  regard  these  remains 
as  such;  but  a  more  critical  examination  conducted  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  here  a  deception.  You  find  in  certain 
places  knives,  saws  and  arrow-heads  by  thousands,  lying  on  the 
ground.  I  have  made  a  collection  of  such  instruments  and 
have  them  to-day  in  Berlin,  and  I  had  believed,  at  first,  that 
they  were  made  by  human  hands;  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  It 
is  by  pure  accident  that  these  stones  have  been  so  wonderfully 
formed.  My  own  testimony  will  have  but  little  weight,  prob- 
ably, in  support  of  these  facta.  Thus,  I  fortify  mysely  with  the 
treatise  of  our  great  master  in  Egyptian  sciences,  Dr.  Lepsius, 
who,  ten  years  since,  with  his  known  sober  but  convincing 
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criticism,  developed  the  proof  that  there  exists  here  a  decep- 
tion, that  these  silex  instruments  are  not  the  work  of  human 
hands.  This  treatise  appeared  in  1870,  in  the  'Journal  of 
Egyptology,''  from  which  it  results  that,  on  comparison  of  these 
instruments,  knives,  saws,  arrow-heads  and  scrapers,  with  real 
implements  of  the  stone  age,  the  proof  was  developed  that  an 
error  lies  here;  that  we  have  to  do  here  with  simple  stone 
knobs  which  were  split  through  the  action  of  the  heat  and  other 
atmospheric  influences,  and  were  not  the  products  of  human 
activity. 

Thus  the  soil  of  Egypt  offers  us  really  nothing  by  way  of 
contribution  to  prehistoncal  studies.  But  1  will  so  far  limit 
my  opinion  here  as  to  state  that  Egypt,  in  another  direction, 
am>rds  an  important  contribution  to  prehistoncal  science, 
which,  as  I  believe,  has  been  heretofore  neglected  by  anthro- 
pologists, namely,  the  language.  When  you  study  the  Egypt- 
ian language  you  find  the  proof,  the  witness,  that  there  was  a 
time  in  which  man  had  lived  under  the  most  simple  relations 
and  conditions,  in  which  he  had  to  find  out  and  develop  every- 
thing by  his  own  efforts,  in  which  he  had  to  deal  with  the 
crudest  materials,  in  order  gradually  to  arrive  at  perfection.  In 
this  respect  the  ancient  Egyptian  language  is  an  instructor  of 
the  first  importance." 

The  speaker  closed  his  remarks  with  various  practical  illus- 
trations o£  the  point  last  raised,  which  need  not  be  repeated 
here,  especially  as  all  the  ancient  languages,  in  their  primitive 
root-formations,  carry  us  back  to  those  times  when  the  condi- 
tions of  human  life  were  of  the  most  simple  order.  We  pro- 
ceed, now,  to  offer  some  comments  upon  Dr.  Brugsch's  remarks 
which,  as  will  be  seen,  involve  many  points  of  great  import- 
ance. 

iBt.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Dr.  Brugschis  perfectly  correct 
in  the  opinion  that  no  actual  deposits  of  stone  implements  are 
to  be  found  in  Egypt.  At  least,  this  opinion  was  contested  by 
some  distinguished  members  present  at  the  sitting,  among  others, 
Drs,  Ecker,  Fraas,  etc.*  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Brugsch  supports 
himself  with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lepsius.  But  Dr.  Lepsius, 
as  stated  by  the  president  Prof.  Virchow,  admits  the  exist- 
ence in  Egypt  of  actual  deposits  of  stone  utensils,  denying, 
however,  that  they  afford,  under  all  the  conditions,  any  proof 
of  a  distinct  stone  age  in  Egypt. f  Such,  also,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  is  the  interpretation  which  M.  F.  Chabas  puts  upon 
Dr.  Lepsius'  opinions,  which  he  adopts  in  full.      While  Prof. 
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Virchow  does  not  deny  absolutely  the  existence  of  a  stone  age 
in  Egypt,  he  is  obviously  inclined  to  accept  Dr.  LepsiuS* 
views.J  The  facts  are,  first,  as  Dr.  BrUgsch  states,  that  aH 
the  metals  "were  in  common  use  in  the  Nile  country  from  the 
earliest  historical  epoch.  On  this  point  the  distinguished 
Egyptologist  just  named,  M.  Chabas,  remarks: 

"  The  hope  of  discovering  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  certain 
traces  of  an  age  of  stone,  anterior  to  the  use  of  the  metals,  seemS 
quite  precarious,  so  long  as  we  are  unable  to  discover  thoK 
even  of  the  commencement  of  the  civilization.  When  the  Egypt- 
ians first  reveal  themselves  to  us,  they  are  already  in  possession 
of  all  the  metals,  the  use  of  which  continued  down  ta  the 
period  of  the  destruction  of  the  nationality.^ 

The  concurrent  and  positive  statements  of  Drs.  Brugsch, 
Lepsius,  M.  Chabas  and  many  others  who  might  be  cited, 
admit  of  no  contradiction;  the  use  of  the  metals  in  Egypt 
dated  from  the  earliest  known  epoch.  The  employment  of 
iron  clamps  in  the  great  pj'ranud.of  Cheops,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Brugsch,  is  certainly  a  notable  and  important  fact.  But  sec- 
ondlv,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fuct  is  equally  beyond 
question  that  the  use  of  stone  implements  continued  in  Egypt 
down  to  the  lowest  period,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  their  use  ' 
continues  even  to  the  present  day.  During  the  debate  follow., 
ing  Dr.  Brugsch's  address,  Herr  Aacherson  said:  "I  desire  to 
remark,  only,  that  in  Egypt,  flint-stone  is  worked  at  the  present 
day,  in  great  quantities  and  in  many  localities."!;  M.  Chabas 
also  remarks: 

"Definitely,  historical  Egypt  has  already  proved  to  us  that  it 
made  use  of  all  the  utensils  usually  assigned  to  the  prehistori- 
cal  epoch,  and  which  are  too  generally  believed  to  be  associated 
with  a  barbarous  state  of  man,  and  an  entire  ignorance  of  the 
metals.  The  more  we  investigate  this  class  of  facts,  the  more 
we  discover  the  traces  of  this  co-existence  of  stone  and  bronze 
instruments  on  one  hand  with  those  of  the  metals  on  the  other. 
When  M.  Mariette-Bey  saw  at  Abydos  his  laborers  shave 
themselves  and  flay  the  head  with  silex;  when  the  Arabs  of 
Qumar  exhibited  to  him  the  lances  of  the  Bedouins  pointed 
with  gross  silex,  he  believed  himself  transported  into  an  age  of 
stone,  and  he  has  arrived  at  this  conclusion,   namely,  that  the 

t  Id. 
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stone  age  has  existed  in  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  under  the 
Greeks,  aod  under  the  Romans;  that  it  has  existed,  also,  under 
the  Arabs,  and,  to  some  extent,  actually  exists  to-day."* 

Dr.  Brugsch's  statement  that  stone  material,  very  like  the 
real  utensils  of  the  stone  age,  are  formed  in  Egypt  by  natural 
cleavage,  a  fact  recogniy-ed  by  Dr  Lepsius,  is  confirmed  like- 
wise by  M.  Chabas,  who  says: 

•'The  fact  that  silex cleaves  itself  with  a  certain  noise,  or 
report,  under  the  action  of  the  solar  rays,  is  to-day  placed  be- 
yond all  question.  The  operation  has  been  actually  observed 
^  many  naturalists  and  voyagers,  especially  by  M.  Desor, 
£acher,  Fraas,  Livingstone,  Dr.  Metzstein,  etc.  This  question 
has  been  treated  with  great  authority  by  Dr.  L<epsius."  (As 
cited  by  Dr.  Brugsch  and  often  by  M.  Chabas.)f 

Thus  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  deceptions  in  the  study 
of  ao-called  stone  impjements.  However,  that  real  stone  uten- 
sils were  employed  in  Egypt  side  by  side  with  those  of  the 
metals,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  epochs,  and  are  thus  em- 
ployed even  at  the  present  day,  admits  of  no  doubt.  Hence  it 
is  that  Egypt  affords  no  certain  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a 
stone  age  anterior  to  the  use  of  the  metah.  It  may  be  assumed 
on' general  grounds,  if  one  prefers,  but  there  exists  no  possibil- 
ity of  proving  it  by  the  facts  known. 

2nd.  Dr.  Brugsch  fixes  the  opening  of  the  historical  period 
in  Egypt  corresponding  to  the  accession  of  Menes,  the  first 
king  of  Manetho's  list,  at  the  epoch  not  later  than  4,000  years 
B.  C.  In  round  numbers  M.  Chabas  also  assigns  Menes  to  the 
^oth  century  B.  C.t  But  these  figures  are  not  intended  as 
exact.  Definitely,  mi859.  Dr.  Brugsch  assigned  Menes  to  the 
era  4455  B.  C.S  In  1875,  however,  he  corrected  this  date 
4^.00  B.  C.||  More  recently,  also,  M.  Chabas  believes  to  have 
determined  astronomically  the  era  corresponding  to  the  9th  year 
of  the  reign  of  Menkara,  as  that  of  3,010  years  B.  C,  which 
would  place  Menes  in  the  period  very  near  to  that  assigned  him 
by  Dr.  Lepsius,  or  3,892  B.  C.^  But  M.  Chabas' views  here 
are  not  yet  fully  accepted  by  the  generality  of  Egyptologists. 

Confessedly  the  subject  of  "Egyptian  Chronology"  is  one 
involved  in  much  doubt,  and  attended  with  many  diflculttes. 
The  extremes  of  dates  assigned  for  Menes,  by  different  authors 
show  difTerences  amounting  to  over  3,000  years,  ranging  from 
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5867  to  2781  B.  C,  and  even  lower.*  But  it  is  probable  that 
these  wide  difterences  are  due  in  part  to  the  influence  of  pre- 
conceived ideas  upon  writers.  A  strictly  scientific  treatment 
of  the  known  facts  could  never  conduct  to  such  discrepancies. 
It  must  be  allowed  in  all  candor  that  the  general  tendency  of 
modern  discovery  in  Egypt  has  been  to  vindicate  the  stnctly 
chronological  character  of  Manetho's  lists  and  numbers.  The 
two  tables  of  Abydos,  the  table  of  Sakhara,  and  the  Papyrus 
of  Turin,  each  containing  lists  of  kings  and  dynasties,  tends 
strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  from  the  60  dynasties  now 
known  to  have  existed,-|-  Manetho  has  selected  his  31  djmasties 
under  the  impression  that  they  were  successive,  and  in  no  case 
contemporaneous.  It  is  possible  to  suppose  that  Manetho  was 
mistaken  in  individual  cases,  taking  certain  dynasties  for  suc- 
cessive, which,  in  fact,  were  contemporaneous;  but  that  his  in- 
tention was  to  select  only  those  dynasties  which  were  properly 
chronological,  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  facta  known  to  us. 
However,  it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  discuss  thoroughly  these 
questions,  but  to  leave  them  for  some  future  opportunity,  adopt- 
ing for  the  present  Dr.  Brugsch's  figures. 

3d.  In  Dr.  Brugsch's  opinion,  the  Egyptians  and  their  civ- 
ilization came  originally  from  Asia.  On  this  point  M.  Mart- 
ette-Bey  observes: 

"  By  the  progress  of  the  science,  based  upon  philological 
facts  of  an  incontestable  value,  wc  know  that,  in  truth,  far 
from  having  come  from  the  South  (Ethiopia),  following  the 
course  of  the  Nile,  the  prehistorical  civilization  of  the  Egyp- 
tians came  from  Asta.*j-  ^ 

M.  G.  Maspero,  also,  after  a  summary  of  the  proofs  of  it 
makes  the  statement:  "  The  Egyptians  appertained,  then,  to 
the  proto-Semitic  races.  Like  them,  coming  from  Central 
Asia  (the  Plateau  of  Pamir),  they  passed  into  Africa  by  the 
way  of  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  J  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  observes: 
"  The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  were  not  the  most 
ancient  of  mankind;  they  evidently  derived  their  origin  from 
Asia.  They  are  evidently  related  to  the  oldest  races  of  Cen- 
tral Asia.'ll  We  might  add  other  authorities  indefinitely,  in 
support  of  the  point  before  us,  but  it  seems  unnecessary  to  do 
so.  The  Egyptians  came  originally  from  Asia,  and  even  from 
Central  Asia,  as  M.  Maspero  holds,  in  agreement  with 
many  other  critics,  from  the  great  Plateau  of   Pamir,  and  the 
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traditionary  first  abode  of  man  on  earth.^  When  they  lirat 
entered  the  Nile  valley,  the  Egyptians  had  already  attained  a 
high  civilization  and  artistic  development.  Although,  for  a 
certain  unknown  period,  the  Hamites  in  Egypt  had  lived  under 
a  theocratic  government,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Menes,  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  learned  the  use  of  the  metals  during  this 
period.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  they  acquired  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  metals  before  their  departure  from  Central  Asia; 
especially  as  M.  Lenormant  has  proved  the  existence  of  a  wide- 
spread metal-craft  in  Central  Asia,  at  an  epoch  immensely 
remote.g 

4th.  The  Egyptian  idea  of  the  "  four  races,"  as  set  forth  by 
Dr.  Brugsch,  seems  quite  important.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Semitic  race,  as  conceived  by  the  Egyptians,  was  not  the  same 
as  that  which  is  known  to-day  as  Semitic.  The  Assyrians  and 
Arabians,  known  to-day  as  Semitic,  together  with  the  Hebrews, 
etc.,  are  classed  with  the  Egyptians,  as  belonging  to  the  red 
race  named  Kot,  or  man,  -par  excellence.  We  know  that  the 
Hebrews  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  Arabians  and  Assyri- 
ans, termed  Semitic  by  modern  writers.  According  to  the 
data,  then,  since  the  Egyptians  classed  themselves  with  the 
Arabians  and  Assyrians,  they  were  of  the  same  race  which  we 
term  Semitic.  The  origin  of  the  whole  has  thus  to  be  traced 
to  a  primitive,  proto-Semitic  race.  Is  there  any  direct  connec- 
tion between  the  Egyptian  notion  of  this  race,  as  the  red,  and 
the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  term  Adam,  the  *'  red,**  from 
adamah,"ihe  red  earth?"  The  Egyptian  notion  may  have 
given  rise  to  this  etymology  of  Adam,  at  an  early  period, 
although  it  be  itself  incorrect.  In  the  Assyrian,  as  appears 
from  the  cuneiform,  the  meaning  of  Adam  is  the  "  dark  race," 
n  stead  of  the  red.  But  is  there  not  a  sUght  error,  on  the  part 
of  Dr.  Brugsch,  in  using  the  terms  Assyrian  and  Arabian? 
Does  not  the  Egyptian  notion  apply  rather  to  the  Cushites  of 
the  Euphrates  valley,  and  those  of  Southern  Arabia,  whose  civ- 
ilization was,  perhaps,  as  ancient  as  the  Egyptians?  If  we 
were  at  liberty  to  take  this  view,  it  would  confirm  the  ethnol- 
ogy of  the  Mosaic  Text,  which  connects  the  Cushites  with  the 
Hamites,  the  former  of  Babylon  and  South  Arabia,  the  latter  of 
E^pt.     But  we  forbear  extending  these  speculations. 

Recall  the  fact  here,  that  the  Egyptians  migrated  originally 
from  Asia — probably  from  Central  Asia.  They  were  well 
advanced  in  culture,  in  civilization,  before  they  left  their  primi- 
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tive  abode.  If  we  go  now  to  the  valley  ot  the  Euphrates,  we 
find  from  the  cuneiform  texts  that,  according  to  the  primitive 
traditions  of  the  country,  the  founders  of  the  Babylonian  civil- 
ization had  migrated  originally  from  the  East.  In  other  words, 
according  to  these  traditions,  there  was  a  civilization  prior  even 
to  the  Babylonian,  and  from  which  tiie  Babylonian  had  inher- 
ited its  fundamental  ideas,  located  somewhere  in  the  far  East  or 
North-east.  This  accords  perfectly  with  the  Mosaic  Record, 
which  brings  the  first  civiHzers  of  Babylon  "  from  the  East  "  to 
the  plains  of  Shinar.  To  confirm  all,  it  is  now  known,  from 
the  investigations  of  Lassen,  D'E^kstein,  Lenormant,  and  oth- 
ers, that  a  primitive  Cushite  population  was  located  on  the  banks 
of  the  upper  Indus,  in  the  region  of  the  Hindoo  Caucasus,  or 
*'  Hindu  Cusk"  and  which,  before  the  Aryans  entered  Hin- 
dustan, had  extended  itself  into  this  country,  cultivated  its  rich 
fields,  inhabiting  large  cities,  and  addicted  to  astronomy,  met- 
allurgy, etc.*  It  was  doubtless  from  this  Cushite  population, 
and  from  this  region  bordering  on  the  Gan-Eden  of  Genesis, 
identified  with  the  diluvian  mount,  that  the  original  Nimrodic 
migration  to  the  Euphrates  took  place.  It  must  have  been 
from  the  same  region  that  the  Hamites  first  departed,  when  they 
left  their  Asiatic  home  and  migrated  to  the  African  Nile. 

But  that  to  which  we  are  especially  conducted  by  all  these 
data,  is  the  fact  that  there  existed  a  primordial  civilization,  so 
to  speak,  in  Central  Asia,  which  was  the  real  foster  mother  of 
all  those  known  to  history.  The  Egyptians,  while  yet  in  their 
Asiatic  home,  were  not  the  only  people  who  had  attained  a  cer- 
tain development  and  culture.  If  not  the  Chinese  and  Aryan, 
at  least  the  Cushite  civilization  of  Babylon  had  inherited  its  fun- 
damental ideas  from  this  prehistorical  development,  whose 
home,  was  the  high  table  lands  of  Central  Asia.  Thus,  the 
most  ancient  civihzations  known  to  history  had  actually  a  gene- 
alogy: their  common  origin  is  to  be  traced  back  into  the  pre- 
historical times,  and  to  that  common  centre  of  populations, 
which  was  the  traditional  birth-place  of  humanity.  These  most 
ancient  civilizations  known  to  history,  were  never  the  out- 
growth from  a  savage  condition  of  man.  As  before  remarked, 
they  had  a  genealogy,  a  common  origin  and  parentage,  in  those 
primeval  times,  before  the  races  had  separated  from  their  com- 
mon home,  arotind  the  great  Olympus  of  Asia,  where  centered 

•  S«  Lcnomunl,  Muinil  D'lliil,  Aik.  de  L'Oricnt,  T.  iii,  pp.  415-419,  on  I^i  Rouichiui 
dHbftrdide  rGrcdu  et  do  Gunfcc,  Cf.  Dr.  G.  GiHll;l>le  EiivaWr  ia  Menschh^I;  Ldp- 
iiK.  iSjc.pp.  341-179.  Emit  BuoKii:  BlblUcbe  GJcicbieiliB  Keitew  etc,  Berlin,  1S7S.  foriHrd, 
p.  3  and  p.  11.  NoTL—rliis  sutlior  uinmCH  thai  there  wu  1  Cuihite-Hamilspopulltlim 
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the  earliest  traditicma  o£  nearly  all  the  Asiatic  Nations;  the 
Meru  of  the  Hindus,  Albordj  of  the  Persians,  Kkarsak  mat 
Kurra  of  the  Babylonians,  one  with  the  Gan-Eden  of  the 
Hebrews.  We  repeat  it;  the  ancient  civilizations  were  not 
the  oftspring  of  an  original  barbarism.  All  those  Icnown  to 
history  can  be  traced  directly  back,  with  a  high  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, to  our  primordial  prehistorical  development,  whose 
extreme  antiquity  far  out-reaches  any  positive  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  savage  races.  We  believe,  in  fact,  that  civiliza- 
tion was  as  ancient,  if  net  far  more  so,  as  any  authenticated 
savagism. 

But  briefly,  now,  respecting  the  theory  of  a  pre-Adamite 
race,  upon  which  the  data  before  us  have  a  direct  bearing.  If 
the  choice  is  presented  us  of  admitting  the  existence  of  such  a 
race,  or  of  giving  up  Usher's,  or  Hale's,  or  any  other  so-called 
"  Biblical  chronology,"  then,  on  the  basis  of  facts  now  known, 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  part  with  the  chronology.  The  dis- 
crepancies existing  between  the  dates  assigned  for  the  Para- 
disiacal Man,  in  the  earliest  texts  and  versions  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  as  the  Hebrew  Text,  the  version  of  the  "  Seventy," 
the  Samaritan,  etc.,  prove  that  we  have  not,  to-day,  any 
divinely  authorized  basis  for  the  chronology  of  the  primitive 
ages,  either  before  or  after  the  flood.*  We  know  not  to  how 
many  redactions  the  Text  of  Genesis  has  submitted,  nor  can 
we  say  that  the  usual  interpretations  of  its  genealogies  are  in 
accord  with  the  original  intent.  With  all  these  elements  of 
uncertainty,  it  is  impossible  to  assume  that  we  have  a  6xed, 
infallible  Biblical  chronology  of  the  early  ages.  Besides  this, 
it  was  never  a  prominent  aim  of  inspiration  to  reveal  a  system 
of  dates.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  notion  that  Adam  and 
Eve  were  the  nrst  human  pair,  or  that  the  inhabitants  of  Gan- 
E^en  were  the  first  progenitors  of  humanity.  That  such  was 
the  behef  of  the  author  of  Genesis,  and  of  the  other  writers^ 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
The  Christian  scheme  of  redemption,  in  fact,  is  based,  to  a 
great  extent,  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  first  and  second  . 
Adam.  Thus,  we  would  much  prefer,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Bible,  to  carry  back  the  date  of  the  Paradisiacal  Man  five  or 
even  ten  thousand  years  (B.  C.,)than  to  admit  the  existence  of 
man  on  earth  prior  to  the  epoch  of  Gan-Eden.  So,  too,  we 
would  give  a  corresponding  antiquity  to  the  primordial,  Asi- 
atic civilization,  of  which  there  has  been  question  here,  rather 
than  concede  the  existence   of  savagism  prior  to  civilization, 

•  On  Vtitat  diKTepmiciei,  lee  Prof.  TravrbridKe  In  the  4II1  No.  of  Orient,  and  Blb.Jour- 
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and  as  the  original  condition  of  man.  Indeed,  as  it  has  long 
appeared  to  us,  considering  the  facts  developed  by  modem 
research,  the  old  and  short  chronologies  are  no  longer  in  the 
interests  of  the  Scriptures,  but  directly  contrary. 

But  we  wish  to  note  here  an  important  fact,  bearing  upon 
the  geological  evidences  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  man ;  evi- 
dences whose  entire  significance  is  based  upon  the  estimated 
periods  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  account  for  certain  geo- 
logical changes  on  the  earth's  surface.  It  is  obvious,  we 
think,  from  the  facts  to  which  we  allude,  that  these  geological 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  past  with  a  rapidity  tenfold 
greater  than  in  more  recent  epochs.  The  fact  to  which  we 
allude  is  astronomical  in  character,  and  one  whose  bearings  on 
this  subject  have  never  been  sufficiently  considered.  As  due 
to  the  so-called  "  preceision  of  the  equinoxes,"  the  inclination 
of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of  the  echptic  is  completely 
reversed  during  every  period  of  12,500  years,  or  half  the 
period  of  an  entire  circle  of  "  preceision,"  estimated  at  25,000 
years. 

It  results,  from  this  reversion  of  the  inclination  of  the  earth's 
axis,  that  the  earth's  position  in  its  orbit  to-day,  which  causes 
summer  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  would  cause  winter  in  the 
same  hemisphere,  and  in  the  same  point  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
12,500  years  ago.  Again;  whereas  lo-day,  the  earth  is  far- 
thest from  the  sun  in  summer,  it  was  nearest  the  sim  in  sum- 
mer 12,500  years  ago.  Thus,  during  the  past  12,500  years, 
these  exceedingly  important  revolutions  have  taken  place  in 
the  earth's  condition  and  in  its  relation  to  the  solar  orb. 
Obviously,  during  this  period,  there  must  have  been  epochs 
when  geological  changes  on  the  earth's  surface  took  place, 
with  tenfold,  if  not  a  hundredfold,  greater  rapidity  than  in 
modem  times.  These  facts  show  that  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  periods  necessary  to  account  for  those  changes  on 
the  earth's  surface,  which  are  supposed  to  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  man's  antiquity. 

Suppose,  now,  that  we  assign  the  Paradisiacal  Man  to  this 
period  of  1 2,500  years  ago.  The  pole-star  was  then  in  the 
constellation  Lyra,  about  47  °  distant,  in  a  right  line  from  the 
present  pole-star.  The  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  was  exactly  the  opposite  to  its  present 
inclination;  the  earth's  position,  in  its  orbit,  causing  summer  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  to-day,  would  then  cause  winter,  and 
the  earth  would  be  the  farthest  from  the  sun  in  winter, 
instead  of  nearest  to  it,  as  at  present.  It  is  impossible  to  esti- 
■mate,  then,  what  geological  and  climatic  changes,  on  the  earth's 
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surface,  may  not  have  taken  place  during  thia  complete  rever- 
sion of  the  condition  of  our  planet  relative  to  the  sun;  but  it  is 
morally  certain  that  all  those  changes,  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  man's  antiquity,  have  taken  place  within  this  period. 


_MYTHS  OF  THE  IROQUOIS. 

MRS.  ERMlNNtE    C.    SMITH. 

The  instinctive  desire  in  man  to  fathom  the  great  mystery 
of  human  life ;  to  solve  the  enigma  of  "whence  he  came  and 
whither  he  goes;"  to  comprehend  the  beginning  and  history  of 
the  dim  prehistoric  past,  and  the  more  undefined  future;  and  to 
accoimt  for  the  marvels  ever  presented  to  his  senses,  has  in  all 
times  excited  the  imagination  and  originated  speculation.  To 
account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  life  and  nature  the  human 
mind  has  seized  upon  every  analogy  suggesting  the  slightest 
clue  to  their  solution.  In  the  statement  of  these  analogies  they 
have  gradually  become  formulated  into  tales  or  accounts  of 
supposed  events,  these  only  varying  with  the  temperament  of 
the  narrator,  or  the  exigencies  of  the  locality,  where,  oft  re- 
peated, they  have  in  time  been  recorded  on  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  either  as  myths  or  folk-lore  embodying 
the  fossilized  knowledge  and  ideas  of  a  previous  age,  misinter- 
preted {>erhaps  by  those  who  have  inherited  them. 

For  the  ethnologist  who  would  trace  in  mythology  the 
growth  of  the  human  mind  nowhere  in  this  direction  is  the 
harvest  so  rich  and  over-ripe  as  among  the  aborigines  of  our 
own  country,  who  have  hardly  passed  the  boundaries  of  the 
charmed  mytheopic  age;  and  among  these  none  are  so  rich  in 
this  lore  of  "faded  metaphors"  as  their  highest  type,  the  Iro- 
quois, with  whom  the  language,  even,  containing  this  wealth  of 
folk-lore  will  soon  disappear— lost  through  its  contact  with 
American  civilization. 

.  To  what  dignity  this  folk-lore  might  have  attained  had  these 
people  been  left  to  reach  a  lettered  civilization  for  themselves, 
we  cannot  know ;  but  judging.f rom  the  history  of  other  peoples, 
their  first  chroniclers  would  have  accepted  as  facts  many  of 
these  oral  traditions,  which  none  could  have  disproved  and 
much  tended  to  corroborate. 

For  our  grandfather  Hih-nu"h,  the  Thunderer,  say  they,  was 
gifted  with  powers  which  he  used  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
mortals;   hand-in-hand  with  his  brother,  the  West- Wind,  he 
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brought  from  the  black  clouds  vivifying  rain,  and  from  his 
abode  under  the  great  Niagarian  cataract  (at  that  time  a 
mighty  cave  reaching  from  shore  to  shore),  he  issued  forth  and 
with  his  crashing  bolt  destroyed  the  great  sea  monsters  whlch^ 
poisoning  the  waters,  sent  abroad  a  deadly  pestilence;  in  proof 
of  all  this  were  not  the  bones  of  his  victims,  the  giant  lizards, 
often  discovered?.  Then  when  this  earthly  mission  of  Hih- 
nunh  was  accomplished,  a  powerful  current  of  water  destroyed 
his  terrestrial  home,  the  spacious  watery  cave,  and  he  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  sky. 

Then  came  the  race  of  pigmies,  small  in  stature  but  mighty 
in  skill  and  deeds,  whb  carved  out  the  beauties  of  rock,  cliff" 
and  cave,  and  also  endowed  with  the  mightier  power  of  des- 
troying monster  land-animals,  which  infested  the  forest,  endan- 
gering the  life  of  man. 

And  did  not  clifT,  rock  and  grotto  test  the  skill  of  that  de- 
parted race,  and  did  not  exhumed  bones  of  giant  animals  bear 
as  perfect  witness  to  their  former  existence  and  power  and  the 
truth  of  this  lore,  as  did  the  "Homo  diluviee  testis"  of  a  century 
ago  confirm  the  story  of  the  deluge? 

The  historian  who  treats  of  Rome  does  not  disdain  to  tell  us 
that  its  founder  Romulus  and  his  twin  brother,  were  in  their 
infancy  thrown  into  the  Tiber  by  order  of  Aurelius,  but  that 
the  gods  who  had  ordained  his  destiny  stopped  the  river  in  its 
course,  and  sending  the  she-wolf  to  nourish  the  rescued  infant, 
he  was  preserved  to  become  the  founder  of  Rome  and  the 
Roman  people. 

Josephus  tells  us  that  Japhet  had  seven  sons,  and  from  Ivan, 
the  fairest,  the  Grecians  were  derived.  The  Hebrew  race, 
reaching  further  into  the  past,  claim  Adam  and  Eve  as  their 
ancestors. 

So,  also,  the  Iroquois  has  his  ideas  of  an  origin  of  the  human 
race,  which  includes  also  the  creation  of  the  Spirits  of  Good 
and  Evil.  It  was  in  the  great  past  when  deep  waters  covered 
all  the  earth.  The  air  was  filled  with  birds,  and  gj-eat  monsters 
were  in  possession  of  the  waters,  when  a  beautiful  woman  was 
seen  falling  from  the  sky!  Then  huge  ducks  gathered  in 
council  and  resolved  to  meet  this  wonderful  creature  and  break 
the  force  of  her  fall.  So  they  ardse,  and  with  pinion  over-lap- 
ping pinion,  unitedly  received  the  dusky  burden.  Then 'the 
monsters  of  the  deep  also  gathered  in  council  to  decide  which 
should  receive  this  celestial  being  and  protect  her  from  the 
terrors  of  the  water,  but  none  was  able  except  a  giant  tortoise, 
who  volunteered  to  endure  this  lasting  weight  upon  his  back. 
There  she  was  gently  placed,  while   he,  constantly  increasing; 
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in  size,  soon  became  a  large  island.  Twin  boys  were  >at  last 
given  to  the  world's  great  mother — one  being  the  l^Nrit  o£ 
Good,  who  made  all  things  good  and  caused  the  raaa/K,  fruit 
and  tobacco  to  grow ;  the  other  was  the  Spirit  of  Evfl,  who 
created  the  thistle  and  all  vermin.  Ever  the  world  was  tn» 
creasing  in  size,  although  occasional  quakings  were  felt,'caused 
by  the  eflbrts  of  the  monster  tortise  to  stretch  out  his  extensors 
or  by  the  contraction  of  his  muscles. 

After  the  lapse  of  ages  from  the  time  of  this  generd  crea-  - 
tion,  Ta-rhu'-hta-wah-hua,  the  Sky-Holder,  resolved  upon  a 
special  creation  of  a  race  which  should  surpass  all  others  in 
beauty,  bravery,  and  strength ;  so,  from  the  bosom  of  thegreat 
island  Ta-rhu"-hia-wah-hu"  brought  out  the  six  pairs  which 
were  destined  to  become  the  greatest  of  all  people. 

The  Tuscaroras  tell  us  that  the  first  pair  were  left  near  a 
great  river,  now  called  the  Mohawk.  The  second  family  was 
directed  to  make  its  home  by  the  side  of  a  big  stone.  Their 
descendants  were  termed  the  Oneidas.  AnoUier  pair  was  left 
on  a  high  hill,  and  have  ever  been  called  the  Onoodagas,  and 
thus  each  pair  was  left  with  careful  instructions,  in  different 
parts  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  State  of  New  York,  except 
the  Tuscaroras,  who  were  taken  up  the  Roanoke  river  into 
Nonh  Carolina,  where  Ta-rhu'-hia-wah-hu"  also  took  up  his 
abode,  teaching  them  many  useful  arts  before  his  departure. 
This,  say  they,  accounts  for  the  superiority  of  the  Tuscaroras. 
But  each  of  the  six  tribes  will  tell  you  that  his  own  was  the 
favored  one  with  whom  Sky-Holder  made  his  terrestrial  home, 
while  the  Onondagas  claim  that  tht^ir  possession  of  the  council 
fire  proves  them  to  have  been  the  chosen  people. 

Later  as  the  numerous  families  became  scattered  over  the 
state,  some  lived  in  localities  where  the  bear  was  the  principal 
game,  and  were  called  from  that  circumstance  the  Clan  of  the 
Bear;  others  where  the  beaver  were  trapped,  and  they  were 
called  the  Beaver  Clan;  and  for  similar  reasons  the  Snipe, 
Deer,  Wolf,  Tortoise  and  Eel  clans  received  their  appellations. 

One  of  the  Bear  Clan  relates  that  once  on  a  time  a  sickly- 
old  man  covered  with  sores  entered  an  Indian  village  where 
over  each  wigwam  was  placed  the  sign  of  the  clan  of  its  posses- 
sor, the  beaver  skin  denoting  the  Beaver,  the  deer  skin  the 
Deer  Clan,  and  so  forth.  At  each  of  these  wigwams  had  the  old 
man  applied  in  vain  for  food  and  a  night's  lodging,  but  his  repulsive 
appearance  rendered  him  an  object  of  scorn,  and  the  Wolf,  the 
Tortoise  and  the  Heron  had  bidden  the  abject  old  man  to  pass 
on.  At  length,  tired  and  weary,  he  arrived  at  a  wigwam 
where  a  bear  skin  betokened  the  clanship  of  its  owner.      This. 
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he  found  inhabited  by  a  kind  hearted  woman  who  immediately 
refreshed  him  with  food  and  spread  out  skins  for  his  bed. 
Then  she  was  instructed  by  the  old  man  to  go  in  search  of 
certain  herbs,  which  she  prepared  according  to  his  directions, 
and  through  their  efficacy  he  was  soon  healed.  Then  he  com- 
snanded  that  she  should  treasure  up  this  secret  A  few  days 
after  he  sickened  with  a  fever  and  again  commanded  a  search 
for  other  herbs  and  was  again  healed.  This  being  many  times 
repeated  he  at  last  told  his  benefactress  that  his  mission  was 
accomplished  and  that  she  was  now  endowed  with  all  the 
^secrets  for  curing  disease  in  all  its  forms,  and  that  before  her 
-wigwam  should  grow  a  hemlock  tree  whose  branches  should 
reach  high  above  all  others,  to  signify  that  the  Bear  should 
take  precedence  of  all  other  clans,  and  that  she  and  her  clan 
shouLd  increase  and  multiply. 

Iroquois  tradition  tells  us  that  the  sun  and  moon  existed 
before  the  creation  of  the  earth,  but  the  stars  had  all  been 
imortals  or  favored  animals  and  birds.  Curious  indeed  are  the 
imyths  regarding  these  transformations. 

Seven  little  Indian  boys  were  once  accustomed  to  bring  at 
'eve  their  corn  and  beans  to  a  little  mound,  upon  the  top  of 
■which,  after  their  feast,  the  sweetest  of  their  singers  would 
■sit  and  sing  for  his  mates,  who  danced  around  the  mound.  On 
one  occasion  they  resolved  on  a  more  sumptuous  feast,  and 
each  was  to  contribute  toward  a  savory  soup.  But  the  parents 
refused  them  the  needed  supplies  and  they  met  for  a  feastless 
dance.  Their  heads  and  hearts  grew  lighter  as  they  flew 
around  the  mound  until  suddenly  the  whole  company  whirled 
ofT  into  the  air.  The  inconsolable  parents  called  in  vain  for 
them  to  return— it  was  too  late.  Higher  and  higher  they  arose, 
whirling  around  their  singer  until  transformed  into  bright  stars 
they  took  their  places  in  the  firmament  where,  as  the  Pleiades, 
they  are  dancing  still,  the  brightness  of  the  singer,  however, 
having  been  dimmed  on  account  of  his  desire  to  return  to 
earth. 

A  party  of  hunters  were  once  in  pursmt  of  a  bear,  when 
they  were  attacked  by  a  monstrous  stone  giant,  and  all  but 
three  destroyed.  The  three,  together  with  the  bear,  were  car- 
ried by  invisible  spirits  up  into  the  sky,  where  the  bear  can 
still  be  seen  pursued  by  the  first  hunter  with  his  bow,  the  sec- 
ond with  the  kettle,  and  third  who,  farther  behind,  is  gathering 
sticks.  Only  in  the  fall  do  the  arrows  of  the  hunter  pierce  the 
bear,  when  his  dripping  blood  tinges  the  autumn  foliage. 
Then  for  a  time  he  is  invisible,  but  afterwards  reappears, 
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An  old  man,  despised  and  rejected  by  his  people,  took  bis 
bundle  and  staff  and  went  up  into  a  high  mountain,  where  he 
began  singing  the  death-chant.  Those  below,  who  were 
watching  him,  saw  him  slowly  rising  into  the  air,  his  chant 
ever  growing  fainter  and  fainter,  until  it  finally  ceased  as  he 
took  his  place  in  the  heavens,  where  his  stooping  figure,  staff, 
and  bundle,  have  ever  since  been  visible,  and  are  pointed  out 
as  Na-ge-tci  (the  old  man). 

An  old  woman,  gifted  with  the  power  of  divination,  was 
unhappy  because  she  could  not  also  foretell  when  the  world 
would  come  to  an  end!  For  this  she  was  transported  to  the 
moon,  where  to  this  day  she  is  clearly  to  be  seen  weaving  a 
forehead  strap.  Once  a  month  she  stirs  the  boiling  kettle  of 
hominy  before  her,  during  which  occupation  the  cat  ever  by 
her  side,  unravels  her  net,  and  so  she  must  continue  until  the 
end  of  time — for  never  until  then  will  her  work  be  finished. 

As  the  pole-star  was  ever  the  Indian's  guide,  so  the  North- 
em  Lights  were  ever  to  him  the  indication  of  coming  events. 
Were  they  white,  frosty  weather  would  ensue ;  if  yellow,  dis- 
ease and  pestilence;  while  red  predicted  war  and  bloodshed; 
and  a  mottled  sky  in  the  spring-time,  was  ever  the  harbinger 
of  a  good  com  season. 

When  engaged  in  wars  with  different  nations,  the  voice  of 
the  Echo  God  served  for  signals,  as  it  would  only  respond  to 
the  calls  of  the  Iroquois.  At  the  edge  of  evening  it  was  used 
by  them  to  call  in  those  who  were  out  on  the  war-path.  When 
the  warrior  would  whoop  the  Echo  God  would  take  it  up  and 
carry  it  on  through  the  air,  their  opponents  not  being  able  to 
hear  it,  as  this  was  the  special  god  of  the  Six  Nations.  There- 
fore when  they  had  gained  agreat  victory  a  dance  was  held 
to  give  praise  to  this  god.  When  enemies  were  killed  their 
victors  called  out  as  many  times  as  there  were  persons  killed, 
the  cry  being  Goh-weh!  Goh-weh!  I'm  telling  you!  These 
words  the  ^ho  God  took  up  and  repeated.  But  if  one  of 
their  own  tribe  was  killed  they  called  out  Oh-weh!  Oh-wehl 
meaning  Our  own! 

After  any  of  these  signals  were  given  all  assembled  together 
to  hold  council  and  make  arrangements  for  an  attack  or  pur- 
suit. Then  were  sent  out  runners  who  also  proclaimed;  but 
if  no  response  was  made  by  the  Echo  God  it  was  an  omen 
that  they  should  not  start,  but  they  continued  calling,  and  if 
the  god  still  remained  silent  a  service  was  held  to  ask  the 
-cause  of  his  anger. 

When  a  warfare  was  finished  victoriously  a  dance  was  held 
to  the  Echo  God,  and  the  nations  assembled  to  rejoice,  but  first 
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to  mourn  for  the  dead  and  deride  on  the  fate  of  the  captives. 
As  the  Echo  God  waa  never  called  upon  except  in  emergen- 
cies during  warfare,  now,  since  wars  are  over,  the  feast  and 
dance  to  the  Echo  God  have  ceased  to  be  a  part  o£  the  Iro- 
quois ceremonies. 

A  hunter  in  the  woods  was  once  caught  in  a  thunder 
shower,  when  he  heard  a  voice  calling  upon  him  to  follow. 
This  he  did  until  he  found  himself  in  the  douds,  the  height  of 
many  trees  from  the  ground,  and  surrounded  by  human  things 
in  appearance,  with  one  among  them  who  seemed  to  be  their 
chief.  He  was  told  to  look  below  and  tell  whether  he  could 
discern  a  huge  sea  serpent.  Replying  in  the  negative,  the  old 
man  anointed  his  eyes,  after  which  he  could  see  the  monster 
in  the  depths  below  him.  They  then  ordered  one  of  their 
number  to  try  and  kill  this  enemy  to  the  human  race;  upon 
his  failing,  the  hunter  was  told  to  accomplish  the  feat;  he 
accordingly  drew  his  bow  and  killed  the  foe.  He  was  then 
conducted  to  the  place  where  he  was  protecting  himself  from 
the  storm  which  had  now  ceased. 

This  was  man's  first  acquaintance  with  the  Thunder  God 
and  his  assistants,  and  by  it  he  learned  that  they  were  friendly 
toward  the  human  race,  and  protected  it  from  dragons,  sea 
serpents  and  other  enemies. 

It  was  the  custom,  at  that  season,  for  the  medicine  men  to 
go  about  demanding  gifts  of  the  people,  but  an  icy  figure  had 
also  appeared  demanding  a  man  as  a  sacrifice;  whereupon  the 
Thunder  God  was  appealed  to,  who  came  to  the  rescue  with 
his  assistants,  and  chased  the  figure  far  into  the  north,  where 
they  doomed  the  icy  demon  to  remain;  and  to  this  day  his 
howling  and  blustering  are  still  heard,  and  when  any  venture- 
some mortal  dares  to  go  too  far  toward  his  abode,  his  frosty 
children  soon  punish  the  offender.  He  is  termed  Ka^tash- 
huaht,  or  North  Wind,  and  ranks  as  an  evil  spirit. 

A  man,  while  walking  in  a  forest,  saw  an  unusually  large 
bird  covered  with  a  heavily  clustered  coating  of  wampum.  He 
immediately  informed  his  people  and  chiefs;  whereupon  the 
head  chief  offered  as  a  prize  his  beautiful  daughter  to  the  one 
who  could  capture  the  bird,  dead  or  alive,  which  apparently 
had  come  from  another  world. 

Whereupon  the  warriors,  with  bows  and  arrows,  went  to 
the  "  tree  of  promise,"  and  as  each  lucky  one  barely  hit  the 
bird,  it  would  throw  off  a  large  quantity  of  the  coveted  coat- 
ing, which,  like  the  Lemean  hydra's  heads,  multiplied  by 
being  cropped.  At  last,  when  the  warriors  were  despairing 
of  success,  a  little  boy  from  a  neighboring  tribe,  came  to  sat- 
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isfy  his  curiosity  by  seeing  the  wonderful  bird  ot  which  he  had 
heard;  but,  as  his  people  were  ever  at  war  with  this  tribe,  he 
was  not  permitted  by  the  warriors  to  try  his  skill  at  archery, 
and  was  even  threatened  with  death.  But  the  head  chief 
said,  "  He  is  a  mere  boy;  let  him  shoot  on  equal  terms  with 
you  who  are  brave  and  fearless  warriors."  His  decision  being 
final,  the  boy  with  imequalled  skill  brought  the  coveted  bird 
to  the  ground. 

Having  received  the  daughter  of  the  head  chief  in  marriage, 
he  divided  the  oh-ko-ih  between  his  own  and  the  tribe  into 
which  he  had  married,  and  peace  was  declared  between  them. 
Then  the  boy  husband  decreed  that  wampum  should  be  the 
price  of  peace  and  blood,  which  decree  was  adopted  by  all 
nations.  Hence  arose  the  custom  of  giving  belts  of  wampum 
to  satisfy  violated  honor,  hospitality,  or  any  national  priv- 
Uege. 

A  boat  filled  with  medicine  men  passed  near  a  river  bank, 
where  a  loud  voice  had  proclaimed  to  all  the  inhabitants  to 
remain  indoors,  but  some  disobeying  died  immediately.  The 
next  day,  the  boat  being  sought  after,  was  found  containing  a 
strange  being  at  each  end,  both  creatures  being  fast  asleep. 
A  loud  voice  was  then  heard  saying  that  destroying  these  crea- 
tures would  result  in  a  great  blessing  to  the  Indian.  So  they 
were  decoyed  into  a  neighboring  council  house,  where  they 
were  put  to  death  and  burned,  and  from  their  ashes  rose  the 
tobacco  plant,  that  inestimable  boon  not  only  to  the  Indian  but 
to  his  pale-faced  brother. 

In  the  beginning  the  birds,  having  been  created  naked, 
remained  hidden,  being  ashamed  of  their  nakedness.  But  at 
last  they  assembled  in  a  great  council  of  all  winged  creatures, 
at  which  they  petitioned  the  gods  to  give  them  some  kind  of 
covering.  They  were  told  that  their  coverings  were  all  ready, 
but  were  a  long  way  off,  and  they  must  either  go  or  send  for 
them.  Accordingly  another  council  was  held  to  induce  some 
bird  to  go  in  search  of  the  plumage,  but  each  one  had  some 
excuse  for  not  going.  At  last  a  turkey-buzzard  volunteered 
to  go  and  bring  the  feathery  uniforms.  It  being  a  long  jour- 
ney to  the  place  whence  he  must  bring  them,  he,  who  had 
been  a  clean  bird  heretofore,  was  obliged  to  eat  carrion  and 
filth  of  all  kinds — hence  his  present  nature.  At  length, 
directed  by  the  gods,  he  found  the  coverings,  and  selfishly 
appropriated  to  himself  the  most  beautifully  colored  one;  but, 
binding  he  could  not  fly  in  this,  he  continued  trying  them  00 
until  he  selected  his  present  uniform,  in  which,  although  it  is 
the  least  beautiful  of  any,  he  can  so  gracefully  ride  trough 
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the  air.  The  good  turkey  buzzard  then  returned  bearing  the- 
feathery  garments  from  which  each  bird  chose  hia  present  col- 
ored suit. 

Three  sisters  are  supposed  to  preside  over  the  favorite  veg- 
etables, corn,  beans,  and  squashes.  They  have  the  forms  of 
beautiful  females,  and  are  represented  as  loving  each  other 
dearly  and  dwelling  in  peace  and  happiness.  The  vines  of  the 
vegetables  grow  upon  the  same  soil  and  cling  lovingly  around 
each  other.  She  who  is  the  spirit  of  com  is  supposed  to  be 
draped  with  its  long  leaves  and  silken  tassels.  She  who  guards 
the  bean  has  a  crown  of  its  velvety  pods  with  garments  woven 
of  the  delicate  tendrils,  while  the  spirit  of  squashes- 
is  clothed  with  the  brilliant  blossoms  under  her  care,  and  in 
bright  nights  they  can  be  seen  flitting  about,  or  heard  rus- 
tling among  the  tall  corn.  At  the  yearly  festivals  held  in- 
their  honor  they  are  appealed  to  as  "our  life,  our  sup- 
porters." 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  very  many  similar  myths  gath- 
ered among  the  Iroquois  during  the  past  season.  To  some 
they  may  seem  as  idle  tales,  but  to  those  from  whom  I 
received  them  they  were  realities,  for  many  of  those  forest 
children  of  "  larger  growth  "  still  cling  to  their  myths  as  the 
only  link  which  binds  them  to  a  happier  past.  And  shall 
the  pale-face,  who  has  not  yet  rid  himself  of  the  shackles  of 
superstition  in  a  thousand  forms,  and  who  sees  daily  his  house- 
hold gods  torn  down  before  him  by  Comparative  Mythology 
and  its  allied  sciences — shall  he  turn  with  contempt  from  these- 
strivings  of  the  infant  human  mind  in  its  search  after  the  un- 
knowable P 

The  reply  of  Tecumseh  to  Gen.  Harrison,  during  the  treaty 
of  Tippecanoe,  was  no  figure  of  speech.  The  General  pre- 
siding, requested  the  distinguished  chief  to  take  a  seat.  Tecum- 
seh shook  his  head  and  refused.  Harrison  repeated  his  request, 
saying,  "  Your  father  commands  you  to  sit  there."  That  in- 
stant Tecumseh,  stretching  forth  his  hand,  said,  "  The  Sun  is 
my  father,  the  Earth  my  mother;  upon  her  bosom  will  I  rest;  '* 
and  he  dropped  upon  the  ground. 

From  the  ground  had  the  Indian  been  brought  forth.  The 
earth  had  ever  ■  sustained,  and  when  his  life  was  over  she  re- 
ceived him  back  again. 

LAST     WORDS     AND     DEPARTURE    OF 

Ta-rhu"-hia-w4h-hu'',  (the  Hi-ft-wa-tha  of  Longfellow.) 
It  has  been  with  design  that  I  have  omitted  giving  in  full 
that  interesting  myth  of  3ie  Onondagas,  the  story  of  Hti-wih- 
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tha,  beautiful  as  it  is  even  in  its  crudeness.  But  the  gold  has 
been  extracted  from  the  ore  by  America's  most  gifted  poet, 
and  with  its  beauties  enhanced  a  thousand  fold  it  is  not  meet 
that  the  unskilled  should  encroach  within  its  boundaries  to  mar 
its  perfection.  But  there  could  be  no  more  titting  conclusion 
to  these  m^-ths  of  the  Iroquois  than  to  give  the  fareweU  words 
of  the  legendary  founder  of  that  confederacy  which  ever  ren- 
dered them  invincible. 

Before  the  great  council  which  had  adopted  his  advice  dis- 
persed, he  arose  and  with  a  dignified  air  thus  addressed  them: 

"Friends  AND  Brothers: — I  have  now  fulfilled  my  mis- 
"  sion  in  this  world.  I  have  taught  yon  arts  which  you  will 
"  find  useful.  I  have  furnished  you  seed  and  grains  for  your 
"  gardens.  I  have  removed  obstructions  from  your  waters, 
"  and  made  the  forest  habitable  by  teaching  you  to  destroy  its 
"monsters.  I  have  given  you  fishing  and  hunting  grounds. 
"  I  have  instructed  you  in  making  and  using  implements  of 
"war.  I  have  taught  you  how  to  cultivate  com.  Lastly,  I 
"  have  taught  you  to  form  a  confederacy  of  friendship  and  un- 
*'  ion.  If  you  preserve  this,  and  admit  no  foreign  element  of 
*'  power  by  the  admission  of  other  nations,  you  will  always  be 
"  free,  numerous  and  happy.  If  other  tribes  and  nations  are 
"  admitted  to  your  councils,  they  will  sow  the  seeds  of  jealousy 
"  and  discord,  and  you  will  become  few,  feeble,  and  enslaved. 

"  Friends  and  brothers,  remember  these  words.  They  are 
"the  last  you  will  hear  from  the  lips  of  Hi-&-w&-tha!  Fare- 
"WEll!" 

As  the  voice  of  the  wise  man  ceased,  sweet  sounds  from  the 
air  burst  on  the  ears  of  the  multitude.  The  whole  sky  seemed 
to  be  filled  with  melody,  and  while  all  eyes  were  directed  to 
catch  glimpses  of  the  sight  and  enjoy  strains  of  the  celestial 
music  that  filled  the  sky,  Hi-a-w^-tha  was  seen  seated  in  his 
snow-white  canoe  in  mid  air,  rising  with  every  choral  chant 
that  burst  forth.  As  he  arose,  the  sounds  became  more  soft 
and  faint,  till  he  vanished  in  the  summer  clouds  and  the  melody 
ceased. 

Thui  deputed  III-i-wH-chi, 
Hi-a-wa-tha,  the  betnved. 

In  the  pi^le  iniEte'or  "enine : 

To  the  neioDi  of  the  Home-WJDd, 

Of  the  North-wesl-Wind,  Kee-way-din, 

Ta  tbe  lalanda  of  the  Bleued, 

To  the  kingdom  of  Pone-mah, 

To  the  Lwid  of  the  Kenanec. 
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A  DESCRIPTION  OF  PREHISTORIC  REUCS  FOUND  NEAR 
WILMINGTON,  QHIO. 

PRBPARBD   BY    DR.    L.    B.    WELCH    AND  J.    H.    RICHARDSON. 

The  mound  in  question  is  situated  upon  the  road  leading 
from  Wilmington  to  Harveysburg,  and  known  as  the  Wilming- 
ton and  Waynesville  Pike,  and  about  three  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  former  place,  due  west,  upon  the  Sparks  farm,  and 
has  long  been  known  as  the  Sparks  Mound.  It  is  on  the  north 
side,  and  perhaps  two  hundred  yards  from  the  pike.  In  shape, 
the  mound  is  almost  round;  being  forty  feet  north  and  south  by 
forty-five  east  and  west,  and  in  height  six  and  a  half  feet.  As 
the  timber  was  removed  but  about  four  years  ago,  and  the 
ground  has  never  been  plowed  but  once,  the  moimd  is  perhaps 
near  its  original  height.  The  earth  of  which  the  mound  is 
composed  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  found  in  the  fields 
adjacent,  being  the  yellowish  clay  of  the  glacial  period.  Upon 
the  summit  of  the  mound  and  about  the  center  stood  a  large 
sugar  tree  {Acer  saccharinum)  stump;  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
feet  north  of  the  center,  stood  another  of  same  kind  and  size. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  surroundings  of  the  mound, 
save  the  evidence  of  an  ancient  roadway  or  approach  leading 
up  from  the  valley  of  Todd's  Fork,  which  by  a  gradual  rise 
brings  one  to  the  mound,  which,  after  being  reached,  is  foimd 
to  occupy  a  position  from  where  a  wide  and  extended  view  of 
the  creek  bottoms  and  the  hills  beyond  can  be  had.  Included 
in  the  landscape  are  other  mounds. 

The  opening  was  made  from  east  to  west.  After  reaching 
a  depth  of  three  feet,  a  layer  of  charcoal  and  ashes  from  four  to 
six  inches  in  depth,  and  which  covered  the  entire  surface  of 
the  mound,  that  is,  what  was  the  surface  at  the  time  the  deposit 
was  made,  was  struck,  amidst  which  were  found  skeletons. 
The  bodies  had  been  buried  in  regular  order,  each  having  the 
head  to  the  center  and  the  feet  toward  the  outer  edge  of  the 
mound,  radiating  from  the  center  as  the  spokes  in  a  wheel  radi- 
ate from  the  hub.  Here  reposed,  side  by  side,  infancy,  man- 
hood and  old  age,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  here  was 
found  that  least  perishable  part  of  all  the  human  anatomy,  that 
portion  upon  which  the  ravages  of  time  make  slowest  inroads 
— the  teeth.  Side  by  side  with  the  nearly  crownless  teeth  of 
old  age  we  find  the  imdeveloped  teeth  of  youth  and  the  fidly 
developed  teeth  of  middle  age. 
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After  peaetrating  the  layer  last  described,  the  same  charac- 
Ijeristics  marked  the  next  three  feet  as  did  the  first  three. 
When  the  original  surface  of  the  ground  was  reached,  and 
within  eight  feet  of  the  center  of  the  mound,  two  square  holes 
were  found,  one  south  east  and  the  other  north  east  of  the  cen- 
ter. These  holes  were  near  eighteen  inches  deep  and  twelve  by 
twenty  inches,  and  were  filled  with  charcoal  and  ashes  with 
many  bits  of  bone.  At  an  elevation  of  about  six  inches  above 
the  original  surface,  and  four  or  five  feet  from  the  center,  em- 
bedded in  charcoal  and  ashes,  was  found  a  piece  of  mica  three 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick  and  ten  by  thirteen  inches  in  width. 
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When  the  center  of   the  mound  was  reached  a  tnincateif 
cone  shaped  maas,  about  two  feet  high  and  four  feet  in  diame- 
ter,  composed    of   clay  that   had   evidently  been  mixed   and 
burned  until  it  assumed  the  color  of  a  salmon  brick,  was  founds 
Directly  west,  and  one  foot  from  the  base  of  the  cone  was  dis- 
covered a  vault  nine  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  the  head' 
and  foot    of  which  were  plainly  marked  by  a  wall  of   round^. 
smooth   boulders.     The  vault   was   filled  with 
charcoal  and  ashes,  which,  after  being  removed- 
to  a  depth  of  nearly  two  feet,  disclosed   the' 
skeleton  of  a  man  who   had  been   buried  face- 
downward  and  in  a   horizontal  position.      The 
body  had  beenburied  two  feet  below  the  original 
surface  or   level  of   the  ground.     The  walls  of 
,  boulders  extended  no  farther  than  to  the  shoul- 
C     ders  on  either  side  of  the  head,  and  those  at 
■^     the  feet  no  farther  than  to  the  ankles.      Upon  a 
"a     removal  of   the  bones  of  the  skeleton,  within 
S     those  of   the  left  hand   was  found   clasped  the 
■5     tablet    marked   Figure    r.     This    tablet   is    of 
a     Waverly   sandstone,   three    and    seven  eighths 
V     inches  wide,  four  and   seven-eighths  long,  and 
^     five  eighths  of  an  inch  thick;  the  obverse  being 
^     shown  in  Plate  No.  i,it  is  only  necessary   here 
,^     to  speak  of  the  reverse,  which  is  unmarked  save 
g     by  five  deep  and  three  shallow   grooves,  and  of 
■f     these  markings  we   have  but  this  to  offer  as  to- 
ll^    their  significance  or  meaning:     Those  acquain- 
I     ted  with  the  character  of  the  Waverly  sandstone 
M     know  that  it  possesses  a  fine  sharp  grit,  and  is 
^     well  calculated  for  polishing  purposes,  and  there- 
^     fore  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  so  much 
of  this  stone  as  is  missing   was  removed  to  be 
used  in  polishing  the  surface,  or  drilling  holes  in; 
some  object  of   interest  to  the  people  or  personi 
to  whom  they  belonged. 

Plate  No.  2  is  an  exact  representation  of  the- 
arrow  that  encircles  the  tablet,  reduced  to  one- 
fourth  its  real  size. 

This  relic  was  found  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Richard- 
son on  the  3istday  of  January,  1879,  and  is  named  the 
"  Richardson  Tablet,"  in  honor  of  the  discoverer.  He  was  as- 
sisted in  his  labors  by  John  W.  Jones. 

After  a   thorough   investigation  of   the     vault     was    made, 
nothing  farther  of  interest  being  foimd,  the  opening  was  filled 
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Up,  Extremely  cold  weather  setting  in  nothing  more  could  be 
done  at  the  time,  but  on  the  12th  day  of  the  month  follow- 
ing another  excavation  was  commenced  and  continued  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  from  the  vault.  Scarcely  two  feet  from 
the  edge  of  the  vault,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
base  of   the  cone-like  center  of   the  mound,  was  encountered 


a  circle  of  round  stones  similar  to  those  forming  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  vault.  This  circle  was  upon  the  original  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  in  diameter  was  about  thirty  inches  and  was 
built  up  to  a  height  of  twenty  inches.  The  space  enclosed 
by  these  stones  was  filled  with  charcoal  and  ashes,  and  dur- 
ing theirremoval  the  {uece  shown  in  Plate  No.   3    was   found 
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atandiog  upon  edge  near  the  center  of  the  pit,  the  bottom  of 
which  was  formedof  two  stone8,lying  in  a  trough-like  shape. 

By  reference  to  the  engravings,  Nos.  3  and  4,  the 
reader  will  no  doubt  admit  that  this  last  piece  found  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  relic  of  that  age  about 
which  so  little  is  known  and  so  much  is  speculatory — the 
Mound  Builder's  Period— that  has  ever  yet  been  found. 
Probably  the  most  notable  object  in  plate  No.  3  is  the 
figure  of  a  man,  large,  well  formed,  and  of  excellent  propor- 
tions. The  features  are  bold,  massive,  and  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  a  student  of  ethnology  would  expect  to  find  in  a  man 
of  the  race  that  constructed  such  almost  im[>erishable  monu- 
ments as  the  Mound  Builders  have  left  throughout  the  Middle 
and  Western  States.  The  head  is  of  the  brachycephalic,  or 
short-headed  type;  it  is  squarely  set  on  a  neck  and  shoulders 
that  are  indicative  of  strength.  These  facts  are  all  apparent, 
however,  and  need  no  farther  explanation  from  us.  In  connec- 
tion therewith  we  find  an  illustration  of  the  use  that  was  made 
of  a  certain  half-moon  shaped  stone  implement  that  is  frequently 
met  with  in  archaeological  collections,  viz:  an  ornament,  hand 
hold  or  finish  to  the  spear  and  axe  handle.  Another  mooted 
question  is  also  settled,  that  of  the  manner  of  fastening  the 
spear  and  axe  upon  their  handles;  and  another  important  mat- 
ter is  set  at  rest  certainly  beyond  all  doubt,  and  that  is  that  the 
so  called  Indian-battle  axe  is  not  of  Indian  origin,  but  belongs 
to  a  pteople  who  evinced  a  skill  in  the  formation  of  implements 
devoted  to  warfare  or  the  chase,  far  in  advance  of  the  red 
man,  who  only  made  use  of  the  labor  of  other  hands.  The 
next  thing  in  order  is  the  costume,  of  which  but  little  need  be 
said,  for  all  can  see  it  and  study  it;  but  we  are  greatly  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  wearer  thereof 
was  an  inhabitant  of  a  warm  climate.  As  to  the  central  figure, 
we  can  say  but  little;  but  as  it  suggests  to  us  the  union  of 
two  bodies  might  it  not  be  typical  of  marriage? 

In  the  square  or  tablet  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  butterfly  is 
the  center  of  interest,  to  us  at  least.  And  of  this  what  can  we 
say?  What  mean  those  mysterious  angles,  curves,  circles  and 
squares  ?  How  much  of  history  is  hidden  in  these  strangely 
wrought  figures;  how  much  that  science  has  sought  for,  and 
how  much  of  the  origin,  the  habits,  the  life,  language,  and  pos- 
sibly the  destiny  of  the  people  who  are  only  known  to  us  as 
the  Mound  Builders. 

In  Plate  No.  4  we  have  a  representation  of  the  reverse  of 
Plate  No.  3,  and  in  it  we  find  the  most  difficult  part  of  our 
task.     So  much  is  suggested  by  the  figures  here  represented. 
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Of  what  is  the  scene  here  given  emblematic?  Does  it  represent 
an  act  of  worship,  propitiation,  or  is  it  sepulchral  in  its  signifi- 
canceP  The  animals  here  represented  have  all  been,  at  some 
time,  objects  o£  worship  to  a  people  that  have  not  yet  entirely 
passed  away.  As  slabs  of  mica  are  almost  invariably  found  in 
connection  with  human   remains   in   ancient  mounds,  may  not 


the  object  in  front  of  the  recumbent  figure  be  a  mica  mirror? 
As  to  the  reptile  in  the  rear  of  the  female  figure  we  need  say 
but  little.  It  is  plainly  a  rattlesnake,  one  of  the  species  now 
known  as  the  Crotahis  horridus,  and  is  in  an  attitude  of  antag- 
onism to  the  animal  upon  the  extremity  of  the  Plate.  Here, 
again,  we  are  presented  with  good  evidence  that  the  person 
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represented  is  an  inhabitant  of  a  warm  climate,  as  shown  by 
the  costume,  which,  in  ornamentation,  at  least,  resembles  the 
one  worn  by  the  male  figure  on  the  obverse  of  the  stone. 

The  last  described  relic  has  been  named  by  Mr.  Richard- 
son the  "  Welch  Butterfly,"  in  honor  of  Dr.  L.  B.  Welch,  of 
Wilmington,  O. 

Plate  No.  5  is  a  reproduction  of  the  tablet  on  the  left  of 
Plate  No.  J,  enlarged  two  and  a  half  diameters,  for  the  pur- 
pose, if  possible,  of  rendering  it  more  legible. 

We  well  recollect  the  cry  of  fraud  that  was  raised  against 
the  Cincinnati  Tablet  when  it  was  found,  and  that  the  circum- 
iStances  connected  with  the  discovery  of  it  was  of  such  a  char- 
.acter  as  to  possibly  throw  some  discredit  upon  its  genuineness, 
we  do  not  dispute;  but  as  to  the  circumsfances  attending  the 
-discovery  of  the  relics  herein  described,  we  are  free  to  say  that 
no  chance  for  doubt  exists,  and  having  enjoyed  a  privilege  no 
others  ever  have,  that  of  seeing  the  Richardson  Tablet  and  the 
Cincinnati  Tablet  (through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Hill,  of 
Cincinnati)  placed  side  by  side,  we  do  most  imequivocally  pro- 
nounce the  Cincinnati  Tablet  genuine.  Farther:  we  do  unhes- 
itatingly say  that  in  these  tablets  we  have  the  fact  well  estab- 
lished that  pre-historic  man,  upon  this  continent,  possessed  a 
■written  language;  not  a  pictorial  language,  but  a  language 
■composed  of  different  and  distinct  characters,  well  and  plainly 
-written. 

A  description  of  Plate  No.  i  was  published  in  the  Cincin- 
-nati  Commercial  of  February  22,  1879,  which  was  furnished 
by  Mr.  O.  S.  Frazer,  the  regular  Wilmington  correspondent 
of  that  paper,  and  afterward,  in  connection  with  a  description 
of  the  relic  figured  on  Plates  No.  3  and  4,  in  the  Wilmington 
journal  of  March  12,  1879,  ^"^  again  in  the  Commercial  of  a 
Uter  date. 

It  has  been  too  often  the  case  that  persons  who  have  come 
"into  possession  of  relics  of  interest,  and  particularly  those  per 
taining  to  ArchBeology,  have  given  too  little  attention  to  time, 
place  and  circumstances  under  which  they  were  obtained, 
thereby  leaving  room  for  doubt  and  discredit  to  assert  them- 
selves. Having  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  locality  where 
the  previous  described  relics  were  found,  'as  well  as  a  long  and 
intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  the  parties  who  made  the 
discovery,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  express  how  great  would  be  our 
chagrin  did  we  for  a  moment  think  that  any  doubt  could  be 
uCntertained  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  articles.  And  having 
no  other  object  in  view  than  the  advancement  of  science,  it 
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would  indeed  pain  us  deeply  should  we  think  our  honesty  of 
purpose  doubted.  L.  B.  Welch,  D.  D..  S. 

In  conclusion  we  feel  that  it  is  due  from  us  that  the  assis- 
tance rendered  by  Frank  L.  Fomahell  in  the  preparation  of 
the  matter  herein  contained,  be  acknowledged,  and  we  do 
hereby  extend  him  our  sincere  thanks  therefor. 


^  ^ 

POLYANDRY  IN  INDIA  AND  THIBET. 
BY   PROF.  JOHN  AVERY. 

The  social  custom  called  Polyandry  may  be  defined  as  the 
marriage  at  the  same  time  of  one  woman  to  several  husbands, 
who  are  usually  brothers  or  near  relations.  It  is  thus  a  species 
of  polygamy,  though  the  latter  term  is  generally  restricted  to 
the  marriage  of  one  man  to  several  women.  Polyandry  ap- 
pears never  to  have  been  so  wide-spread  as  its  twin  custom,  but 
it  is  still  practiced  in  not  inconsiderable  communities,  and  there 
is  evidence  that  it  once  prevailed  in  regions  and  among  races, 
where  it  is  now  unknown.  Ctesar,  describing  the  customs  of 
the  Britons,  says:  "Ten  or  twelve  men,  usually  brothers  or 
fathers  and  sons  have  wives  in  common."*  When  Herodotus 
says  that  "the  Agathyrsi  have  their  wives  in  common,  that  so 
they  may  be  all  brothers,  and  as  members  of  one  family,  neither 
envy  nor  hate  one  another, "+  he  may  refer  to  a  similar  cus- 
tom. Such  passages  in  the  Bible  as  Gen,38:  8,  ii,  and  the 
story  of  Ruth  suggest  that  polyandry  may  have  existed  among- 
the  Semites.  This  aeema  to  have  been  so  far  recognized  in 
the  Mosaic  law  as  that  in  the  event  of  a  husband  dying  without 
issue  his  widow  was  not  allowed  to  remarry  out  of  the  family, 
but  it  was  the  duty  of  the  brother  of  the  deceased  to  take  her 
as  a  wife. J  That  polyandry  was  sometimes  practiced  in  an- 
cient Aryan  communities  is  rendered  very  probable  by  the  well 
known  story  of  Draupadi  in  the  Mahabarata.  In  briefest 
form  it  is  as  follows:  Pandu,  the  son  of  Vyasa,  was  a  prince 
of  the  Lunar  race,  and  reigned  in  Hastinapura.  Having  ac- 
quired great  possessions  he  retired  from  the  throne  to  the 
forests  of  the  Himalayas  with  his  two  wives,  Kunti  and  Madri, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Having 
killed  a  male  and  female  deer  that  chanced  to  be  a  Brahman 
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and  his  wife  in  disguise,  Pandu  was  cursed  by  the  dying  sage, 
who  foretold  that  to  beget  children  would  cause  his  death. 
Hopeless  of  oft'spring  o£  his  own,  the  king  consented  that  his 
wives  should,  by  the  use  of  magic  arts,  invite  attentions  from 
celestial  beings.  As  a  result  they  gave  birth  in  due  time  to 
five  sons.  While  the  princes  were  still  boys  their  father  died, 
and  they,  together  with  their  cousins,  the  sons  of  Kurtr,  were 
educated  by  a  Brahman  named  Drona.  Owing  to  the  jealousy 
of  these  cousins  the  sons  of  Pandu  were  driven  from  home  with 
their  mother,  and  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  By  direction  of 
their  grandfather  they  repaired  to  the  court  of  King  Drupada, 
the  father  of  the  peerless  princess  Draupadi,  who  was  about  to 
celebrate  her  svayamvara  or  public  choice  of  a  husband.  The 
five  brothers  joined  the  crowd  of  suitors  for  her  favor.  As  in 
the  familiar  story  in  the  Odyssey,  the  matter  was  to  be  decided 
by  a  trial  of  strength  and  skill  in  archery.  A  huge  bow  was 
produced  which  the  suitors  were  invited  to  bend,  and  shoot 
five  arrows  at  once  through  a  revolving  ring  into  a  target 
beyond.  Each  tried  it  in  turn,  but  all  failed  save  Arjuna,  the 
third  son  of  Pandu,  who  easily  met  the  test  and  carried  off  the 
maiden.  When  the  princes  returned  home  with  their  prize 
their  mother,  who  was  within  doors^  thinking  they  had  brought 
the  usual  supply  of  food,  called  out  to  them  to  share  it  between 
them.  This  command  of  their  parent,  though  uttered  by  mis- 
take, must  not  be  disregarded,  and  Draupadi  was  married,  first 
to  the  eldest  brother  and  then  to  each  of  the  other  four  in  turn. 
Objection  to  this  arrangement  was  made  by  the  father  of  the 
bride,  who  declared  that,  though  a  man  might  take  more  than 
one  wife,  it  was  contrary  to  custom  and  the  Veda  for  a  wife  to 
have  a  plurality  of  husbands.  The  correctness  of  this  position 
was  disputed  by  the  eldest  brother,  who  cited  examples  of  the 
practice.  The  dispute  was  finally  settled  by  the  grandfather, 
who  declared  that  the  marriage  had  been  ordained  by  the  gods, 
for  Dranpadi  had  in  a  former  existence  as  the  daughter  of  a 
sage  practiced  austerities  in  order  to  obtain  a  husband.  Her 
request  repeated  five  times  had  brought  the  unexpected  re- 
sponse from  Siva  that  she  should  have  five  husbands,  and  now 
the  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  In  another  passage  of  the  Mahab- 
harata  a  dark  picture  is  drawn  of  the  immoralities  of  the  tribes 
living  in  the  Panjab,  and  in  connection  with  gross  irregularities 
in  the  relations  of  the  sexes  it  is  stated  that  a  man's  property 
was  inherited  not  by  his  own  but  his  sister's  sons.  This  is  a 
regular  feature  of  polyandry.  It  appears  probable,  then,  that 
polyandry  was  an  occasional,  though  not  general,  custom 
*4 
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among  those  Aryans  who  lived  somewhat  outside  the  pale  of 
Brahmanic  influence. 

If  we  inqiiire  whether  the  Vedas  allude  to  this  practice,  little 
evidence  is  to  be  obtained,  which  is  not  surprising  when  we 
consider  that  they  were  the  authoritative  scriptures  of  the 
Brahmans,  who  never  recognized  polyandry  as  lawful,  and  had 
the  hymns  originally  contained  allusions  to  the  custom,  these 
would  have  been  regarded  as  apocryphal  and  been  mostly  sup- 
pressed when  the  standard  text  was  formed.  Still,  one  may 
cite  Rig- Veda  I.  119,  5,  "Asvins,  your  strong  chariot  harness- 
ed by  yourselves  for  glory;  its  two  shafts  drew  (to  the  goal); 
the  noble  maiden,  come  for  friendship  into  marriage  with  you, 
chose  you  two  as  husbands."  In  another  passage,  X.  40.  2, 
is  an  allusion  to  a  widow  marrying  the  brother  of  her  deceased 
husband.  This  practice  is  apparently  sanctioned  by  the  law- 
giver, Manu,  who  allows  such  a  relation  to  continue  until  one 
or  two  sons  are  bom. 

In  more  recent  times  polyandry  has  been  noticed  by  travel- 
ers among  widely  separated  peoples,  as  the  Kalmucks,  the 
Tasmanians,  the  Iroquois,  and  other  sporadic  instances.]]  At 
the  present  day  the  custom  survives  chiefly  in  southern  India 
and  Ceylon  and  in  Thibet.  It  hai  been  supposed  that  if  it 
ever  existed  in  northern  India,  all  traces  of  it  have  now  disap- 
peared. This  does  not  appear  to  be  true,  for  Mr,  C.  S.  Kirk- 
patrick,  writing  to  the  Indian  Antiquary  (No.  77,  p.  86),  states 
that  the  practice  still  survives  among  the  Jats,  an  agricultural 
j>eople  of  the  Panjab.  As  the  result  of  careful  inquiries  he 
says:  "When  a  Jat  is  well-to-do  he  generally  procures  a  wife 
for  each  of  his  sons,  but  if  he  is  not  rich  enough  to  bear  the  ex- 
penses of  many  marriages,  he  gets  a  wife  for  his  eldest  son 
only,  and  she  is  expected  to,  and  as  a  rule  does,  accept  her 
brothers  in  law  as  co-husbands.  There  is  no  attempt  to  con- 
ceal the  fact,  and  it  is  even  a  common  thing  when  women 
quarrel  for  one  to  say  to  the  other,  'You  are  so  careless  of 
your  duty  as  not  to  admit  your  husbands  brothers  to  your  em- 
braces!' It  is  true  that  the  Brahmanical  law  prevents  open 
cohabitation  with  an  elder  brother's  wife,  but  no  great  pains 
are  taken  to  conceal  it.  The  custom  of  forcing  a  younger 
brother  to  take  the  elder  brother's  widow  (to  raise  up  seed  to 
his  brother),  is  well  known.  Many  tribes  practice  it.  I  have 
even  heard  of  the  thing  being  done  by  the  poor  Banyas  of 
Dehli."  ■ 

But  it  is  in  that  part  of  India  where  the  population  is  mostly 

I  Wilton-    Ahod,  of  Snow,  p.  J171  alio  Ctftlem,  br  an  officer  of  the  Cerlm  BiflM.  Vol. 
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noQ-Aryan,  and  the  influence  of  Hinduism  is  less '  prevalent, 
that  polyandry  is  best  illustrated.  It  is  practiced  by  some  of 
the  lower,  agricultural  castes  among  the  Telugus,  and  by  the 
Moplas  and  Nairs  of  Malabar.  Among  the  latter  people  it 
appears  more  like  restricted  license  than  like  polyandry  a» 
practiced  elsewhere.  Mr.  Walter  Hamilton  says:  "  TTie 
Nairs  marry  before  they  are  ten  3'ears  of  age,  but  the  husband 
never  cohabits  with  his  wife.  He  allows  her  oil,  clothing, 
ornaments  and  food,  but  she  remains  in  her  mother's  house,  or 
after  her  parents'  death  with  her  brothers,  and  cohabits  with 
any  person  she  chooses  of  an  equal  or  higher  rank  than  her 
own.  In  consequence  of  this  strange  arrangement  no  Nair 
knows  his  own  father,  and  every  man  considers  his  sisters.' 
children  as  his  heirs.  His  mother  manages  the  family,  and. 
after  her  death  the  eldest  sister  assumes  the  direction.  A 
Nair's  movable  property,  on  his  decease,  is  equally  divided 
among  the  sons  and  daughters  of  all  his  sisters." 

The  most  noteworthy  instance  of  polyandry  found  in  India,, 
is  among  the  rude  tribe  known  as  Todas,  who  are  supposed  to- 
number  less  than  a  thousand  souls,  and  who  occupy  tliat  por- 
tion of  the  western  coast-range  of  the  Dekhan  called  the  Nil- 
giris.  When  a  Toda  wishes  to  marry  he  goes  to  the  father  of 
the  girl  whom  he  fancies,  and  ofTers  him  a  price,  usually  a  cer- 
tain nuftiber  of  buffaloes,  for  his  daughter.  If  the  request  is- 
favorably  received  the  father  makes  a  present  of  cattle  in  re- 
turn. These  reciprocal  gifts  are  pledges  of  mutual  good  faith.. 
The  only  remaining  ceremony  is  the  seclusion  of  the  couple  in 
a  hut  for  a  day  and  night.  If,  after  this  probation,  the  girl: 
concludes  to  have  the  man,  she  becomes  his  wife.  In  case,, 
now,  the  husband  has  brothers  they  may  be  admitted  to  a 
share  in  the  wife  on  payment  of  their  proportion  of  the  dower. 
If  they  have  sufiicient  means,  they  may  also  each  purchase  a 
wife  in  the  manner  described,  and  take  the  other  brothers  in  as 
partners.  Thus  a  group  of  brothers  may,  in  a  perfectly  law- 
ful way,  have  several  wives  in  common,  from  which  circum- 
stance extraordinary  complications  of  relationship  necessarily 
arise.  If  a  husband  dies,  care  is  taken  that  his  widow  shall 
not  remarry  out  of  the  family,  and  she  becomes  the  wife  of  his; 
brother,  who,  if  already  married,  may  feel  bound  to  put  away 
his  own  wife  in  order  to  take  her. 

The  law  of  inheritance  among  the  Todas  differs  from  thaf 
prevailing  among  most  polyandrous  tribes.  In  communities - 
where  the  mother  only  of  a  child  can  be  known  with  certainty,, 
it  is  most  natural  that  property  should  descend  in  the  femi^ 
line.     But  among  the  Todas  the  females  hold  no  property,, 
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and  are  supported  wholly  by  the  males.  When  a  man  dies 
his  possessions  are  divided  equally  among  his  sons,  or,  in 
default  of  these,  among  his  brothers. 

In  Ceylon  polyandry  is  not  unknown  even  at  the  present 
day,  nor  is  it  confined  to  the  lowest  castes.  It  was  formerly 
a  more  general  custom,  but  has  been  much  restricted  by  Euro- 
pean rule,  especially  in  the  maritime  provinces. 

If  we  look  elsewhere  for  present  illustrations  of  polyandry, 
■we  find  them  best  in  the  Himalayas,  and  particularly  in  Thi- 
bet. Here  the  custom  exists  in  its  simplest  and  most  consis- 
tent   form.     It   prevails   mostly  among   the    poorer   families, 

/  ;though  not  confined  to  them.  The  matrimonial  partners  are 
nearly  always  brothers,  but  sometimes  the  woman  chooses 
another  husband  from  outside  the  family.  The  children  of 
this  union  are  claimed  in  common  by  all  the  husbands,  and  call 
them  all  fathers.  This  condition  of  society  does  not  seem  to 
cause  disputes   among  relatives,  which  is    probably  due  in   a 

I  measure  to  the  quiet  and  unimpressible  character  of  the  peo- 
,ple;  nor  does  it  cause  an  unusual  lack  of  modesty  in  the  wo- 
anen.  In  fact,  the  circumstances  are  as  favorable  in  Thibet  as 
in  any  part  of  the  world  for  displaying  the  custom  at  its  best. 
When  we  inquire  for  the  motives  which  have  led  to  this  singu< 
lar  practice,  several  are  suggested,  which  have,  doubtless,  ope-  , 
■rated  with  varying  force  in  different  localities.  In  Thibet  the 
-hard  struggle  to  maintain  life  under  most  unfavorable  condi- 
tions has  made  it  necessary  to  keep  the  population  down  to 
.the  lowest  limits,  and  polyandry  is  the  natural  contrivance  for 

'.  insuring  a  low  birth-rate.  It  is  thought  also  that  the  prolonged 
absence  of  some  of  the  men  of  the  family,  for  the  purpose  of 

;    pasturing  their  flocks  in   the  higher  ranges,  has  led   to  an  ar- 

;    xangement  by  which  some  one  should  be  left  who  would  fed 

i    an  interest  in  the  proper  care  9f  the  household. 

'        The  motive  most   commonly  urged  is  economy,  and  as  the 

'  practice  in  India  and  elsewhere  is  most  common  amongst  the 
poorer  classes  that  is  doubdess  the  most  influential  cause.  If, 
on  the  death  of  a  father,  the  property  were  divided  equally 
between  his  sons  the  share  of  each  would  he  small,  and  des- 
tined to  become  smaller  with  each  succeeding  generation ;  but 

,  when  the  sons  remain  at  home  the  property  is  kept  together, 
and  thus  furnishes  a  more  adequate  support.  The  expense  of 
marriage,  as  fixed  by  inexorable  custom,  is  always  dreaded  by 
the  Indian  peasant,  who  is  never  long  free  from  the  danger  of 
starvation,  and  it  Is  not  strange  if  he  has  in  more  than  one 
way  used  his  wits  to  avoid  it. 

Among  the  Todas  poverty  seems  a  less  probable  cause,  and 
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we  perhaps  see  in  their  customs  traces  of  a  communistic  stage 
of  society,  of  which  the  practice  of  the  Nairs  is  the  best  mr- 
viving  illustration. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  polyandry  has  a  tendency 
to  perpetuate  itself  by  originating  a  race  in  which  the  male 
exceed  the  femirfe  births,  but  the  theory  has  not  yet  been  sub- 
stantiated bv  sufficient  evidence. 


4r 

THE  SITE  OF  ^APERNAUM. 

BY    PROF,  J.    EMKRSCN. 

Capernaum  and  Bethsaida  are  places  so  nxed  in  our  minds 
that  we  want  them  fixed  on  our  maps — a  want  which  is  illus- 
trated by  the  discussion  which  is  so  rife  respecting  them.  II 
will  be  worth  a  careful  and  systematic  study  to  determine 
what  we  can  know  of  them.  Our  chief  resources  must  be 
the  Gospel  narratives  and  the  permanent  features  of  the  coun- 
try, and  our  chief  aids  must  be  Josephus  and  subsequent  his- 
tory, and  the  local  traditions,  if  such  there  be. 

The  following  suggestions  are  the  result  of  some  person^ 
examination  of  the  localities  as  well  as  of  books: 

Where,  then,  was  the  Capernaum  of  the  Gospels? 

I.  It  was  by  the  sea.  It  is  so  described  when  first  named 
in  Mat.  4:  13,  21.  Again,  in  Mat.  ij:  24,  28,  Jesus  in  Caper- 
naum bids  Peter  go  and  cast  a  hook  in  the  sea.  In  John  6 
17,  21,  24  the  disciples  and  the  people  came  to  Capernaum  by 
boat.  This  would  be  consistent  with  any  location  which  has 
been  proposed,  except  that  at  the  Round  Fountain,  which  is 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  sea.     But  more  particularly: 

II.  It  was  at  or  closely  adjoining  Gennesaret  and  Beth- 
saida. After  feeding  the  five  thousand,  Mark,  (6:  45,)  tells  us 
that  Jesus  constrained  his  disciples  to  go  over  to  Bethsaida, 
and  John  (6:17,)  says  that  they  "  went  over  toward  Cafernaum" 
and  that  after  Jesus  came  to  them  (6:21)  "  immediately  the 
ship  was  at  the  land  whither  they  went"  and  both  Matthew 
(14:34),  and  Mark  (6:53),  say  that  "they  came  to  the  lartd of 
Gennesaret.^'  This  must  fix  Capernaum  as  at  least  close  by 
Gennesaret,  and  apparently  as  identical  with  Bethsaida.  In 
John  1 :  44,  Bethsaida  is  described  as  "  the  city  of  Andrew 
and   Peter."       But   in     Mat.    8:14,    in    Mark    1129,    and  in 
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Luke  4:38,  Jeaus  passes  from  the  synagogue  in  Capemaufny 
"  immediately  into  the  house  of  Simon  and  Andrew." 

Do  not  these  passages  prove  that  the  names  Capernaum 
and  Bethsaida  were  applied  to  the  same  place,  and  that  place 
one  at  which  boats  might  land  and  be  counted  as  at  Genne- 
sarct? 

What  do  the  Gospels  tell  us  of  the  position  of  Bethsaida, 
the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter?  It  was  in  Galilee,  (John  12:21) 
therefore  it  was  not  the  Bethsaida,  east  of  the  Jordan,  of 
which  Herod  Philip  made  the  city  Julias.  That  Bethsaida 
may  have  been  known  to  the  evangelists,  as  well  as  to  Jose- 
phus  in  the  next  generation,  but  probably  the  only  allusion 
which  they  make  to  it  is  this  designation  by  which  John  is 
careful  to  distinguish  the  city  of  Philip  as  "  Bethsaida  of  Gal- 
ilee." What,  then,  was  this  Bethsaida,  which  was  at  Caper- 
naum and  yet  was  itself  a  city? 

The  name  itself  may  suggest  the  answer.  Bethsaida  means 
•(  House  of  Fish,"  and  did  it  not  designate  the  community  of 
fishermen  who  lived  round  the  little  bay,  which  lies  just  at  the 
northeast  border  of  Gennesaret,  and  just  below  the  great  foun- 
tain, which  Josephus  seems  to  call  Capharnome? 

It  is  time  to  turn  to  the  map  and  to  Josephus. 

On  the  northwest  coast  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  we  find 
the  rich  plain  of  Gennesaret,  about  three  miles  in  length  along 
the  lake,  and  one  or  two  miles  in  breadth  toward  the  inland. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  steep  bluftj  which  terminates 
in  a  bold  cliff  rising  from  the  water's  edge,  while  the  Galilean 
highlands  are  behind  it.  Immediately  east  of  this  cliff  is  a 
little  bay  info  which  flow  the  warm  waters  of  the  fountain, 
now  called  Tabiga,  upon  the  hillside  above,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  slope  rising  from  the  lake  and  extending  five  miles  more 
to  the  inlet  of  the  Jordan.  "  Caphamaum "  is  mentioned 
by  Josephus  as  the  name  of  a  most  fertilizing  fountain  which 
waters  Gennesaret  and  Capharnome,  as  a  village  to  which  Jose- 
"phus  was  carried  after  a  mishap  in  the  marshes  near  Beth- 
■saida  Julias,  and  from  which  he  was  carried,  probably  by  boat, 
to  Tarichaea,  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  Recent  observation 
has  traced  a  system  of  works,  by  which  the  waters  of  this 
fountain  Tabiga  were  raised  and  conducted  over  half  a  mile  of 
distance  and  round  the  end  of  the  cliff  to  a,  position  from 
which  they  could  be  distributed  over  the  whole  plain  of  Gen- 
nesaret. 

Present  opinion  is  settling  very  decisively  in  the  conclusion 
thai  Tabiga  must  be  the   Fountain  Caphamaum  of  Josephus, 
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and  that  the  Capernaum  ol  the  Gospels  must  have  been  in  its 
vicinity. 

But  where  waa  it?  Was  it  at  Khan  Minyeh,  hall  a  mile 
west  of  Tabiga,  or  at  Tel  Hum,  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
east?  Perhaps  our  first  question  should  be — what  was  it? 
Josephus  calls  it  a  "  village,"  which  must  mean  an  open,  un- 
walled  town,  and  he  says  of  the  Galilee  of  his  day,  that  "  the 
villages  are  everywhere  so  full  of  people  that  the  very  least  of 
them  contain  more  than  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants."  Caper- 
naum in  the  time  of  the  youth  of  Jesus,  before  the  building  of 
Tiberias  and  of  Julias,  must  have  been  among  the  chiefest 
towns  of  Galilee,  There  was  no  better  harbor,  nor  so  good 
fishing  elsewhere  on  the  lake.  Its  great  fountain  gave  an  ex- 
cellent water  power.  It  was  the  point  where  the  great  road 
from  Damascus  and  all  the  east  came  down  to  the  rich  plain 
of  Gennesaret  on  its  way  toSamaira,  Jerusalem  and  Egypt.  It 
was  such  a  position  as  the  wealthy  farmers  of  the  plain  would 
choose  for  their  homes,  and  the  natural  market  town  for 
Bashan  as  well  as  for  Galilee.  Its  importance  is  illustrated 
by  its  throng  of  publicans,  as  well  as  by  its  wealthy  Roman 
centurion.  If  Galilean  villages  were  as  large  as  Josephus  rep- 
resents them,  Capernaum  could  hardly  have  contained  less 
than  twenty  thousand  people.  Could  they,  living  in  an  open 
village,  have  occupied  less  space  than  the  entire  two  miles 
from  the  edge  of  Gennesaret  to  the  Cape  of  Tel  Hum? 
May  we  not  then  lay  aside  the  dispute  between  Tel  Hum  and 
Khan  Minyeh,  and  consider  both  as  included  in  the  one  Caper- 
naum? 

Accordingly,  Bishop  Arculf,  who  saw  it  about  700  A.  D., 
describes  it  thus;*  "  Those  who  wish  to  go  from  Jerusalem 
to  Capernaum,  take  the  direct  way  by  Tiberias,  and  from 
thence  along  the  seaof  Gennesaret  to  the  place  where  the  loaves 
were  blessed,  from  which  Capernaum  is  at  no  great  distance. 
Arculf  saw  this  place  from  a  neighboring  hill,  and  observed 
that  it  has  no  walls,  but  lies  in  a  narrow  piece  of  ground  be- 
tween the  mountain  and  the  lake.  On  the  shore,  towards  the 
east,  it  extends  a  long  way,  having  the  mountain  on  the  norUi 
and  the  water  on  the  south." 

The  point  of  view  will  be  readily  recognized  by  any  one 
who  has  passed  along  the  west  shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
and  may  be  easily  understood  from  a  good  map.  It  must 
have  been  from  the  eastern  point  of  the  ridge  which  bounds 
Gennesaret  on  the  south,  the  mountain  where,  if  we  agree 
with  Arculf  and  Wilaon,   as  to  the  place  of   the  miracle, 

•  Euly  tnvsli  in  Pal«tiae,  Bohn'i  cdllisn.    Pigc  » 
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Jesus  went  to  pray  after  feeding  the  five  thousand.  From 
this  point  he  must  have  looked  over  the  bay,  which 
washed  Gennesaret  and  seen  at  a  distance  of  fromthree  to 
five  miles  the  side  of  the  ridge,  which  forms  the  north 
shore  of  the  lake,  all  the  way,  perhaps,  from  the  border  of  the 
plain  to  the  cape  of  Tel  Hum,  covered  by  a  long  village  or  un- 
walledtown.  So  also  Thomson  found  "traces  of  old  buildings 
nearly  all  the  way  along  the  shore  from  Tabiga  to  Tel  Hum.  J" 
Thomson,  arguing  in  favor  of  Tel  Hum,  concludes  that  Tabiga 
"was  the  great  manufacturing  suburb  of  Capernaum,  and  hence 
the  fountains  took  name  from  the  city.f "  This  conclusion  ex- 
tends the  name  o£  Capernaum  over  all  this  line  of  coast,  for 
the  fountains  of  Tabiga  are  close  upon  the  edge  of  Gennesaret 
so  that  their  water  was  taken  to  irrigate  the  plain,  and  the 
distance  from  there  to  Khan  Mingen,whichisinthe  plain,  is  but 
fifteen  minutes,  while  their  distance  from  Tel  Hum  is  thirty- 
five  minutes.§ 

But  which  is  the  city  and  which  is  the  suburb? 

An  hour's  observation  on  the  spot  should  decide  that  ques- 
tion. At  Tel  Hum  there  is  no  harbor,  no  advantages  for  fish- 
ing, trade,  agriculture  or  manufactures.  It  is  simply  such  a 
spot — raised  by  dry  volcanic  rock  above  the  marshes  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan  and  the  edge  of  Gennesaret  and  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  lake— as  the  provincial  aristocracy 
might  ehoose  as  an  escape  from  the  fevers  and  the  fishermen, 
the  sights,  sounds  and  scents,  the  publicans  and  sinners  which 
filled  the  other  end  of  the  town.  Here  a  wealthy  Roman  cen- 
turion having  soldiery  under  him  to  guard  the  region,  might 
fix  his  residence,  as  his  master  Tiberius  did  at  Capreae,  and 
might  build  a  synagogue  for  his  Jewish  friends,  and  their 
structures  may  have  been  more  substantial  than  those  of  the  busy 
town  of  which  they  formed  the  court  end,  so  that  while  the 
mud  walls  of  the  town  have  sunk  into  the  soil,  the  suburb 
remains  as  the  "Tel"  or  "heap"  with  a  fragment  of  the  old 
name  of  the  town. 

But  the  center  of  business  must  always  have  been  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  great  fountain.  Probably  its  water  was  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes  in  earlier  as  well  as  later  times, 
Thomson  supposed  that  it  had  its  present  name,  Tabiga, 
from  the  use  of  its  abundant  warm  waters  by  the  Arabs  for 
tanning.  But  in  the  time  of  Josephus*  they  were  used  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  plain  of  Gennesaret,  being  raised  for  the  pur- 

%  Land  and  Book,  vol.  i.p.  yfi. 
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jMJse  by  massive  walls  of  stone,  and  conducted  by  an  aqueduct 
and  a  channel  cut  in  the  road,  works  of  which  great  traces 
remain  to  this  day;  and  if  there  were  any  surplus  it  must 
have  been  used,  as  it  now  is,  for  manufacturing,  for  the  steep 
descent  to  the  lake  side  gives  an  admirable  water  power. 

Here,  again,  is  probably  the  best  harbor  on  the  lake  for  the 
vessels  which  thronged  its  waters'  in  that  day.  Jo3ephus+ 
tells  us  of  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  vessels  gathered 
by  himself  upon  it.  Here  was  also  the  best  fishing  on  the 
Lakef  Immediately  adjoining  this  harbor  and  fountain  is  the 
bold  ridge  which  forms  the  northern  wall  of  the  rich  Gennes- 
aret.  Round  the  extremity  of  the  ridge  the  waters  of  the 
fountain  were  carried  in  a  broad,  rock-cut  channel,  ample 
enough  to  be  the  present  track  of  travelers  who  visit  that 
shore.  These  waters  distributed  over  the  plain, insured  the  fer- 
tility of  the  teeming  soil,  while  the  ridge  aflbrded  to  its  culti- 
vators a  site  for  building  their  houses,  from  which  they  could 
look  across  that  wonderful  "Garden  of  Princes"  to  the  oppo- 
site heights,  upon  which  Christ  gave  the  sermon  on  the  mount, 
enforcing  it  perhaps  by  pointing  to  their  "city  set  upon  a  hill," 
Just  here,  again,  came  down  the  great  caravan  road  from  Da- 
mascus to  Egypt,  meeting  here  the  paths  by  which  all  Galilee 
came  down  to  the  sea  of  Galilee. 

Such  a  combination  of  advantages  could  not  but  gather  a 
large  and  busy  population,  which  in  the  time  of  our  Savior 
had  not  felt  so  seriously  as  afterward,  the  division  caused  by 
the  founding  of  Tiberias  on  the  south  and  of  Julias  on  the 
northeast.  It  was  in  its  decay  when  in  the  seventh  century 
Arculf  saw  it  "from  a  neighboring  hill."  But  it  must  have  been 
an  imposing  sight  as  the  Savior  and  his  disciples  looked  upon 
it  from  the  same  eminence.  Arculf  did  not  visit  it,  but 
turned  to  Nazareth.  A  few  years  later,  however,  Willibald 
went  from  Tiberias  "by  the  village  of  Magdalum  tothe  village 
of  Capernaum,  where  our  Lord  raised  the  prince's  daughter. 
Here  was  a  house  and  a  great  wall,  which  the  people  of  the 
place  told  them  was  the  residence  of  Zebedaeus  with  his  sons 
John  and  James.  And  thence  they  went  to  Bethsaida,  the 
residence  of  Peter  and  Andrew,  where  there  is  now  a  church 
on  the  site  of  their  house."*  These  pilgrims  prove  what  was 
the  belief  of  their  day  on  the  spot. 

The  road  necessarily  led  them  first  to  Capernaum,  the  city 
set  on  the  hill,  from  which  it  was  but  a  step  down  to  the  "fish 
houses,"  the  Bethsaida,  whose  people  made    their  huts  by  the 
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shore  of  the  bay,  while  their  life  was  upon  the  waters  of  the 
take.  Probably  these  fishermen  were  from  the  first  a  distinct 
community  from  the  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  on  the  hill. 
For  Bethsaida  is  called  a  city,  and  seoms  to  have  held  land 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  bend  of  the  sea  which  washes  Gen- 
nesaret.  Mr,  Mac  Gregor,  who  explored  all  these  villages  in 
his  canoe,  the  Rob  Roy,  says  of  the  bay  just  below  Tabiga, 
and  into  which  its  waters  flow.^  "The  place  now  asserted 
its  right  to  the  name  Bethsaida  by  the  exceeding  abundance 
of  the  fish  we  saw  tumbling  in  the  water.  The  hot  springs 
flowing  in  here  over  these  rocks,  and  a  little  further  on  in 
larger  volume  over  a  clear,  brown  sand,  warm  all  the  ambient 
shallows  for  a  hundred  feet  from  shore,  and  as  much  vegeta- 
ble matter  is  brought  down  by  the  springs,  and  probably  also 
insects  which  have  fallen  in,  all  these  dainties  are  half  cooked 
when  they  enter  the  lake.  Evidently  the  fish  agree  to  dine 
upon  these  hot  joints,  and,  therefore,  in  a  large  semicircle, 
they  crowd  the  water  by  myriads  round  the  warm  river  mouth. 
*  *  *  I  paddled  along  the  curved  line  of  fishes 
backs  and  flashing  tails.  Some  leaped  into  the  air,  others 
struck  my  boat  or  my  paddle.  Densa  shoals  moved  as  in 
brigades,  as  if  by  concert  or  command.  But  the  hubub  around 
in  the  water,  and  the  feathered  mob  in  the  sky  are  all  unheeded 
now,  for  we  have  come  in  full  view  of  the  land  of  Gennesaret." 

For  this  little  bay  is  separated  only  by  a  point  of  rock  from 
the  plain,  and  was  the  natural  harbor  for  the  people  upon  the 
northern  part  of  it,  as  the  height  above  was  the  place  for  their 
residences. 

Only  in  that  bay  was  Mr.  Mac  Gregor  able  to  find  the  cera- 
cinns,  the  Nile  fish  which  Josephus  describes  as  distinguish- 
ing the  fountain,  though  he  was  informed  that  it  is  at  some 
seasons  found  elsewhere,  "but  in  the  colder  months  only  be- 
side the  hot  springs  of  Bethsaida."!  If,  then,  we  consider 
Bethsaida  as  the  fishing  quarter  of  Capernaum,  and  the  port 
at  once  of  Capernaum  and  of  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  plain, 
we  shall  understand  how  the  same  voyage  brought  the  dis- 
ciples at  once  to  Bethsaida,  to  Capernaum  and  to  Gennesaret, 
and  how  they  could  go  at  once  from  the  synagogue  in  Caper- 
naum to  the  house  of  Andrew  and  Peter,  who  lived  in  Beth- 
saida. 

The  name  Capernaum  would  probably  belong  more  espec- 
ially to  houses  around  the  fountain  and  on  the  ridge  which 
looked  over  the  plain  and  about  the  Damascus  road,  including 

1  Rob  Roy  on  the  JordBti,  p.  336. 
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also  the  long  street  which  stretched  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
east  to  where  the  centurion  may  have  builded  the  synagogue 
and  made  the  suburb,  where  wealthy  men  made  the  structures 
whose  stones  now  mark  Tel  Hum.  This,  of  course,  was  not 
the  same  synagogue  which  was  near  the  home  of  Simon- 
Capernaum  must  have  had  a  synagogue  before  that  centurion 
came. 

This  fact  of  the  distance  of  the  centurion's  synagogue  from 
the  busy  town  and  port,  may  explain  the  circumstances  of  the 
healing  of  the  centurion's  servant,  and  the  raising  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jainis,  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue.  Both  accounts  seem 
to  suppose  a  considerable  distance  from  where  Jesus  was,  in 
■Capernaum,  to  the  scene  of  the  miracles. 

In  the  first  case*  Jesus  has  come  from  the  mount  to  Caper- 
naum, and  the  centurion  sends  to  him  elders  of  the  Jews.  Aa 
he  is  going  with  them,  he  again  sends  servants,  to  whom  Je- 
.sus  speaks  the  healing  word,  and  they  "  returned  and  found 
the  servant  whole  that  had  been  sick." 

In  the  other  case,  Jesus  has  returned  from  the  other  side  of 
the  lake,  and  Matthew  (chap.  9;  i,  17)  introduces  the  healing 
■of  a  paralytic,  the  preparation  of  a  supper,  and  an  extended 
'Conversation  at  table  with  Pharisees  and  with  the  disciples  of 
John,  before  the  coming  of  the  men  of  the  synagogue.  At 
his  request  Jesus  leaves  the  table  and  goes  with  him.  On  the 
way  the  woman  touches  the  garment  and  is  healed.  Then 
messengers  came  from  the  ruler's  house  to  tell  of  his  daugh- 
ter's death,  and  when  they  come  they  find  the  musicians  and 
professional  mourners  already  engaged  in  their  lament,  {Mat. 
9:23— Mark  5:38). 

All  these  incidents,  occurring  in  the  course  of  matters  of 
the  greatest  urgency,  will  fill  at  least  the  hour  or  two  required 
for  word  of  the  arrival  of  Jesus  at  Bethsaida  to  reach  Tel 
Hum,  and  for  the  passing  of  the  messengers  and  of  the  Lord 
between  the  same  extremes  of  the  town. 

This  view  would  give  us  Capernaum  as  a  great  "  village," 
perhaps  half  a  mile  in  breadth  by  two  or  three  miles  in  length 
along  the  slope  and  ridge  from  the  edge  of  Gennesaret  to 
Tel  Hum,  having  for  its  center  the  great  fountain,  and  for  its 
western  end  the  busy  market,  where  the  paths  from  interior 
Galilee  came  down  to  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  Gentiles-f* 
.and  to  the  sea.  Here  also  were  the  homes  of  the  farmers  of 
■Gennesaret,  while  the  long  street  toward  the  east  led  to  the 
.aristocratic  suburb,  where  the  centurion  and  Jairus  had  their 
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palaces — a  location  chosen,  no  doubt,  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  malaria  of  the  plain.  But  they  found  that,  for  their  house- 
holds as  well  as  for  Peter's,  at  Bethsaida,  there  was 'need  of 
something  more  than  their  own  wealth  apd  care. 

It  is  remarkable,  though  not  strange  or  different  from  what 
occurs  continually  in  the  west  as  well  as  in  the  east,  that  close 
under  the  very  center  of  this  town  was  another,  Bethsaida,  so 
near  as  often  to  be  included  under  the  name  Capernaum,  and 
yet  politically  distinct.  In  it  was  the  residence  of  Simon  and 
Andrew,  as  well  as  that  of  Philip  the  apostle,  while  we  may 
infer,  from  the  silence  of  John,  that  the  home  of  Zebedee,  as. 
well  as  that  of  the  Lord's  mother,  was  in  Capernaum  proper. 
But  the  sons  of  Zebedee  and  of  Jonas  were  active  partners  in 
the  same  company  of  fishers. 

It  is  the  usage  in  the  east  for  each  village  to  have  its  fields^ 
Those  of  Capernaum  could  be  and  probably  were  in  its  vicin- 
ity, so  that  the  city  extended  over  them  as  it  grew.  But 
Bethsaida  was  but  a  beach  of  a  bay,  and  it  would  seem  that 
.  its  field  was,  as  is  often  the  case,  some  miles  away  aod  across 
the  water.  For  we  read  that  for  rest  and  quiet  he  took  his 
disciples  and  went  by  boat,  apparently  from  Capernaum,  to 
"  a  desert  place  belonging  to  the  city  called  Bethsaida/'  (Luke 
10:17).  Here  he  fed  the  five  thousand,  and  after  the  miracle 
he  constrained  his  disciples  to  take  boat  again  and  go  "to  the 
other  side  unto  Bethsaida,  (Mark  6 :  46).  It  has  been  supposed 
that  this  must  refer  to  the  other  Bethsaida  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus  as  at  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan.  We  find,  however,  that 
the  scene  of  the  miracle  is  described  by  John  (6123}  as  being 
near  to  Tiberias,  This  interpretation,  which  is  the  most  nat- 
ural with  the  common  text,  is  required  by  that  of  the  Sinai 
manuscript.  But  how  could  a  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  Tiberias 
be  said  to  be  "on  the  other  side"  from  Capernaum  ?  A  glance  at 
a  correct  map  will  answer.  The  water  which  they  crossed  was 
the  broad  bay  which  washes  the  coast  of  Gennesaret,  and 
the  open  place  to  which  they  came,  and  where  they  "  went  up 
to  the  mountain,"  was  in  the  elevated  valley  just  south  of  Gen- 
nesaret and  just  north  of  Tiberias.  Any  doubt,  as  to  our 
explanation  of  the  term  "  the  other  side,"  will  be  relieved  \>y 
turning  to  Mark  8:10,  13,  22,  where  we  see  that  they  sailed 
from  Dalmanntha — which,  as  appears  from  Mat.  15:39,  was 
near  Magdala,  and  so,  perhaps,  at  the  very  place  now  in  ques- 
tion^" to  the  other  side  "  and  "  came  to  Bethsaida."  In  this 
view  we  can  understand  very  well  how  the  people  from  the 
villages  along  the  shore  "  ran  afoot  and  outwent  them  and 
came  together  unto  him,"  (Mark6:33)  which  couldnotso  well 
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be  done  i£  that  foot  race  had  involved  the  croasing  of  the 
Jordan  river  and  marshes. 

On  the  much  green  grass  of  that  gentle  valley  he  fed  the 
multitudes.  At  evening  he  sent  the  disciples  away,  and  re- 
tired for  prayer  to  the  mountain  side  which  separates  it  from 
Gennesaret.  Thence,  in  the  morning,  he  came  to  the  disd- 
ples  upon  the  water,  and  immediately  the  ship  was  at  the 
land,  Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  Gennesaret,  "  whither  they 
went." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THB    OCCURRENCE    OF   SEA    SHELLS   IN    THB    MOUNDS 


Yesterday,  while  exploring  a  small  mound  on  the  bluff  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river,  at  the  depth  of  some  two  feet 
or  more  we  came  upon  a  fragment  of  much  decayed  bone, 
which  upon  cajeful  inspection  proved  to  be  the  under  jaw  of  a 
very  young  person,  probably  5  or  6  years  old  at  death. 

Most  bones  of  the  body  had  returned  to  dust  but  about 
where  I  supposed  the  neck  to  have  been  lie  some  dozen  or 
more  beautiful  sea  shells,  in  such  position  as  to  plainly  show 
they  had  been  worn  after  the  manner  of  beads.  Between 
each  shell  was  a  number  of  circular  shell  beads,  the  flat  disk 
being  perforated  in  the  center. 

The  shells  are  entire,  well  preserved,  and  from  an  inch  to 
two  inches  in  length.  They  are  probably  young  of  the  Busy~ 
con -perversum,  as  they  are  almost  exactly  represented  by  fig. 
35  in  Foster's  Prehistoric  Races  of  the  United  States.  About 
the  outer  end  of  the  extended  lip  of  each  shell  is  a  notch  and 
groove  by  which  it  was  suspended  to  the  string.  Other  sub- 
stances either  of  wood,  bone  or  peculiar  nuts,  had  evidently 
also  formed  part  of  the  ornaments  with  the  beads,  but  so  de- 
cayed as  to  be  only  vaguely  seen.  No  doubt  the  ornament 
about  the  child's  neck  was  considered  of  great  value  and  was 
really  very  pretty,  while  it  shows  that  paternal  love  was  the 
same  among  the  savage  mound-builders  that  prompts  us  to 
-decorate  our  children  with  pretty  ornaments  to-day. 

It  is  quite  common  to  find  in  the  mounds  of  Illinois,  marine 
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shells,  apparently  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  We  have  in  our 
collection  near  20  different  species,  taken  from  the  mounds. 
The  most  common  and  apparently  highly  prized  seemed  tO' 
have  been  the  Busycon  and  Pyrula,  from  their  large  size  %. 
from  these  the  columella  being  removed  a  vessel  was  formed, 
making  a  handsome  cup  for  drinking  and  other  purposes. 
From  a  mound  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elinois  river  we  recov- 
ered a  splendid  shell  vessel,  probably  a  Pyrula,  that  measures 
around  the  larger  part  near  30  inches.  Upon  showing  this 
shell  to  that  eminent  conchologist,  the  late  Prof.  H.  H.  Halde- , 
man,  he  was  astonished  at  its  great  size.  The  inner  portions, 
after  being  removed  from  the  large  shells,  were  used  to  make 
many  pretty  ornaments.  The  Columella  was  sometimes 
fashioned  into  a  spear  or  dagger  shaped  weapon.  One  large 
Columella  from  a  mound  in  the  American  bottom  is  nearly  a 
foot  in  length,  and  was  possibly  used  as  a  spear  point  or  dag- 
ger, and  we  will  remark  that  this  curious  relic,  when  taken 
from  the  mound,  was  covered  with  red  paint  which  remains 
in  the  same  condition.  Many  of  the  smaller  marine  shells 
were  perforated  and  used  as  beads bytheaborigines.  Among 
several  hundred  marine  shells  from  the  mounds  in  ouj  collec- 
tion we  have  not  a  single  bivalve,  all  being  univalves. 

An  extensive  traffic  must  have  been  carried  on  with  the 
mound  builders  to  have  furnished  them  with  so  many  shells 
from  the  sea  shore, 

Although  the  mound  builders  were  so  partial  to  shells  from 
the  sea,  they  seem  not  in  any  great  degree  to  have  used  our 
fresh  water  shells,  some  of  which  are  very  attractive  and 
pretty  as  ornaments.  The  fresh  water  shells  found  in  the 
mounds  are  mostly  the  common  Unio,  a  valve  of  which  is 
generally  found  in  the  earthen  vessels  of  the  pottery  mounds. 

We  have  seen  nothing  in  the  Illinois  mounds  that  could  be 
properly  called  a  pearl,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  mound  builders 
of  this  region  had  pearls  in  their  possession,  although  they 
seem  to  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  southern  mounds,  and 
the  early  Spanish  explorers  speak  of  great  quantities  of  pearls 
in  possession  of  the  southern  Indians.  The  small  pearls  not 
uncommon  in  our  fresh  water  shells  were  probably  not  known 
to  the  mound  builders,  although  it  Is  evident  they  often  utilized 
these  unsavory  shell  fish  as  food,  as  great  quantities  of  the 
:  hells  are  found  about  their  ancient  dwelling  places. 
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r 

CONCERNING  GENTES  AND  PHRATRIBS. 

r 

To  til*  Kiliiu  or  iha  AincHar  AnllquiHui. 

In  the  Sioux  Nation  the  man  is  the  head  of  the  family;  the 
woman  is  not  accounted  of.  No  Dakota  woman  ever  aspired 
to  be  a  chief.  And  this  chieftainship  descended  from  the 
father  to  his  soni,  the  eldest  bom  taking  the  precedence.  But 
in  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  Gens,  the  woman  is 
an  equal  factor  with  the  man.  Thus,  a  child  counts  his  fath- 
ei-'s  brothers  all  fathers,  and  his  father's  sisters  all  aunts;  while 
his  mother's  sisters  are  all  mothers  and  his  mother's  brothers 
are  only  Uncles.  Hence,  a  man's  brothers'  children  are  all 
counted  as  his  children,  and  his  sisters'  children  are  nephews 
and  nieces.  On  the  other  hand,  a  woman's  sisters'  children 
are  her  children,  while  her  brothers'  children  are  nephews  and 
nieces.  These  same  distinctions  are  carried  down  through  the 
generations.  Hence,  a  Dakota  man  on  visiting  a  strange  vil- 
lage often  finds  many  relations.  An  old  crone  comes  in  and 
recites  the  family  genealoogy.  This  all  constitutes  the  Gens, 
but  there  is  lacking  the  Totem  to  keep  them  bound  closely  to- 
gether. Hence  the  gentes  among  the  Dakotas  are  scattered 
and  mixed.  While  the  elements  of  the  Totem  idea  exist  in  the 
the  name  of  Sioux  men,  as  Red  Eagle,  Standing  Buffalo,  Sit- 
ting Bull,  etc.,  it  now  seems  to  have  been  worked  out.  But 
there  were  villages  made  up  of  clans,  and  composed  mostly  of 
a  single  Gens,  such  as,  in  former  times.  Little  Crow's,  Black 
Dog's  White  Eagle's  and  others.  Within  the  gens  proper, 
that  is  the  circle  of  relationship,  it  was  not  customary  to  inter- 
marry. 

Among  the  eastern  Dakotas  the  Phratry  was  never  a  per- 
manent organization,  but  resorted  to  on  special  occasions  and 
for  various  purposes,  such  as  war  or  buffalo  hunting.  The  ex- 
ponent of  the  Phratry  was  Teeyoteepee,  or  Soldiers'  Teepee.  It 
was  the  lodge  of  lodges.  There  the  soldiers  gathered  and 
feasted.  There  the  laws  were  enacted  and  published  from 
thence  by  the  cryer.  It  is  said  that  in  the  camp  of  the  Prairie 
Sioux,  the  real  buffalo  hunters,  the  Soldiers'  Lodge  was  pitched 
at  the  front  end  of  the  circle  encampment,  at  the  gateway. 
This  was  called  "Hoonkpa,"  which  may  mean  the  "Ends  of 
the  Horns."  And  from  the  habit  of  camping  on  either  side  of 
this  gate  way,  two  of  the  gentes,  which  have  worked  up  into 
larger  clans  of  the  Teeton  part  of  the  Sioux  Nation,  have 
doubtless  obtained  their  present  names,  viz:  the  "Hocmkpateena" 
and  the  "Hoonkpapa." 

While  within  the  historical  period  no  political  organization 
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has  been  known  to  exist  over  the  whole  Sioux  Nation,  the  tra- 
ditional alliance  of  the  "Seven  Council  Fires"  is  said  to  be  per- 
petuated in  the  common  name  Dakota. 

A.  L.  RiGos, 
Beloit,  Sept.  12,  1881.  ^ 

To  thr  Editor  of  the  Americnn  Antiquaiiu. 

Dear  .Sir;— There  is  a  class  of  antiquities  in  the  eastern 
counties  of  Mississippi  to  which  I  would  direct  your  attention. 
These  are  a^ificial  pits  or  excavations,  and  are  of  two  kinds, 
the  large  and  the  small.  The  larger  are  always  found  isolated, 
and  of  circular  form,  varying  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  from  two  to  four  in  depth.  The  smaller  are  found 
lying  parallel  to  each  other,  are  about  six  feet  long  and  two 
wide,  and  about  ten  inches  deep;  in  short,  they  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  old,  sunken  graves.  These  pits  are  evidently 
of  artiticial  origin,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  where  many  are 
found  precludes  the  idea  that  they  were  made  by  the  aborigines 
in  seeking  potter's  clay.  They  have  given  rise  to  some  curious 
speculations.  The  statements  made  to  the  writer  by  an  aged 
Choctaw  furnish,  in  all  probability,  a  correct  solution  of  the 
mystery.  My  Indian  friend  states,  in  ancient  times,  whenever 
the  Choctaws  and  Muscogees  were  at  war,  the  latter  would 
often  invade  the  territory  of  the  former,  sometimes  penetrating 
far  into  the  interior.  OccasionaUy  it  happened  that  a  Musco- 
gee war  party  would  be  surrounded  by  an  overwhelming  force 
of  Choctaws,  who  would  block  up  every  avenue  of  escape.  In 
such  a  case,  the  Muscogees,  who  were  desperate  fighters, 
would  go  to  work  with  knife  and  hatchet  and  dig  out  a  circu- 
lar pit,  in  which  they  would  ensconce  themselves  and  fight  to 
the  bitter  end.  This  aged  Indian  showed  me  on^  of  these  pits 
in  Neshoba  county,  where,  according  to  tradition,  such  a  scene 
had  occurred.  As  to  the  smaller  kind,  he  stated  that  in  gen- 
eral engagements  the  Muscogees  woiJd  sometimes,  each  for 
himself,  dig  pits,  in  which  the  warrior  would  lie  down  at  ful 
length  and  fight  in  that  position.  He  called  my  attention  to 
an  ancient  Indian  battle  field  in  Noxubee  county,  situated  in  a 
primeval  forest,  which  contains  several  of  these  pits  made  par- 
allel to  each  other  but  with  varying  intervals.  The  information 
imparted  by  the  aged  Indian  clears  up  the  mystery  attached  to 
these  pits  of  both  kinds.  These  antiquities  are  found  in  the 
coiuities  of  Noxubee,  Kemper,  Winston  and  Neshoba,  which 
was  the  portion  of  Choctaw  territory  so  much  subjected  in 
iuicient  times  to  the  inroads  of  the  warlike  Muscogees. 

Yours,  truly,  H.  S.  Halbbrt. 

Crawfordville,  Miss.  "" 
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ToEhcEditor  of  the  Amertcan  Antiquarian:  7 

Dear  Sir: — Will  you  give  the  information  in  the  magazine, 
or  ask  for  it  that  it  may  be  elicited;  "Where  the  westernmost 
trail  of  the  Iroquois  led  from  north  to  south,"  that  is,  as  defi- 
nitely as  it  could  be  made  now.  What  I  more  particularly 
wanted  to  know  was  its  location  from  Pittsburg  or  Uniontown 
south.  As  you  will  recollect,  Mason  &  Dixon,  when  running 
their  line  in  1720  Or  1726  (was  it  not?),  were  stopped  by  their 
guides  (who  were  of  the  Iroquois  Nation)  at  a  point  26  miles 
east  from  the  present  corner  of  Penn.,  (southwest corner),  the 
guides  saj'ing  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  six  nations  that  they 
should  go  no  further.  The  great  land  trail  must  have  followed 
at  an  equal  distance  the  general  direction  of  the  Ohio. 

The  Andastes  must  have  all  disappeared  long  before  this, 
and  I  am  unable  totind  in  any  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  writings  the 
information,  although  that  great  man  must  have  been  familiar 
with  this  whole  subject. 

Very  respectfully,  John  G.  Kelley. 

New  York,  July  27,  1881.  "" 


EDITORIAL,        Jk. 

THE    EGYPTIAN    MUMMIES.        _       ■"*' 

The  recent  discovery  of  mummies  in  EkYP*'  concerning 
which  so  much  hag  been  said  in  the  papers,  is  proving  to  be 
something  of  a  puzzle  to  archaeologists  and  scholars  generally. 
The  mummies,  thirty  in  number,  were  found  in  a  cave  which 
had  been  excavated  out  of  the  rock  in  a  gorge,  about  five  miles 
from  Thebes. 

The  circumstances  of  the  find  are  narrated  by  the  Saturday 
Review,  New  York  Tribune  and  other  papers,  and  need  not 
be  repeated. 

But  the  singular  thing  about  this  discovery  is  that  the  sep- 
ulchres of  nearly  all  these  kings  are  known,  while  here  the  bod- 
ies are,  away  from  the  sepulchres.  The  coffin,  for  instance,  of 
King  Seti  I,  is  in  the  Soane  museum,  his  tomb  having  been 
opened  and  explored  by  Belzoni,  but  his  mummy  is  among 
'lose  which  Herr  Brugsch  takes  to  Boulak.  How  they  came 
to  be  placed  in  the  cavern  is  the  mystery. 

Some  great  disaster  or  change  of  dynasty,  like  that  of  the 
■^placement  of  the  reigning  kings  might  possibly  account  for 
*5 
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it,  for  we  can  imagine  how  the  priests  of  each  deceased  king- 
would  take  the  precious  bodies  from  their  graves  where  they 
were  too  much  exposed  and  place  th^m  in  this  secret  cavern. 
The  kings  of  Egypt  were  reckoned  as  gods,  and  each  mummy 
had  its  own  priest  whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve  and  care  for 
it,  and  so  this  supposition  becomes  plausible. 

The  oldest  mummy  found  in  the  cave  is  that  of  King  Raske- 
ken,  one  of  the  latest  monarchs  of  the  seventeenth  dynasty, 
and  next  to  him  in  age  is  king  Aahmes  I,  who  drove  out  the 
shepherd  kings  and  formed  the  brilliant  eighteenth  dynasty — 
his  wife,  Aahmes  Nofeut  Ari;  his  son  Sa  Ammoo  and  daugh- 
ters Arhotep  and  Sat  Ammon.  His  successor,  Amenhotep^ 
is  also  here.  His  mummy  is  wrapped  in  linen  shrouds  of  the 
finest  imaginable  texture,  held  in  place  by  cross  bands  of  pink 
muslin.  These  are  strewn  with  lotus  flowers  which  look  as 
if  they  had  been  picked  but  a  few  months  ago,  and  across  the 
outside  band  of  this  trimming  is  an  inscription  in  hieratic  let- 
ters, stating  that  the  body  had  been  concealed  during  a  foreign 
invasion. 

The  bodies  of  Thothmes  I,  the  third  king  of  the  same  dy- 
nasty, also  Thothmes  II,  the  fourth  king,  of  Thothmes  III 
the  fifth  king  of  the  same  dynasty  were  here.  The  mummied 
body  of  tMs  last  king,  Thothmes  the  Great,  was  broken 
into  three  fragments  and  the  case  badly  mutilated.  The  iden- 
tity of  the  body  is  proved  by  a  lon;f  inscription  found  inside 
the  winding  sheets,  containing  the  full  name  and  titles  of  this 
king.  The  condition  of  the  mummy  would  indicate  violence 
and  a  hurried  burial. 

The  mummies  of  Ramses  I,  of  Seti  I,  Ramses  II  (Sesostris), 
the  three  kings  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  are  all  here.  The 
twenty-first  dynasty  is  also  represented  by  a  king,  namely, 
Pinotem,  the  third  of  the  dynasty. 

The  period  covered  by  the  reign  of  the  different  kings  is 
not  less  than  700  years.  At  least  four  changes  of  dynasties  oc- 
curred in  that  time.  We  know  of  no  historical  event  or  change 
however,  which  can  be  identified  as  the  one  in  which  this  re- 
moval of  the  bodies  of  the  kings  from  their  tombs  coiUd  have 
taken  place. 

Egypt  was,  however,  subject  to  invasions.  It  was  surround- 
ed by  barbarous  tribes  and  was  also  quite  subject  to  internal 
revolutions.  There  was  an  invasion  between  the  i8th  and 
19th  dynasty,  the  very  period  represented  by  these  mummies. 
Amenophis  of  ihe  i8th  dynasty,  whose  celebrated  statue 
Memnon  is  so  well  known,  was  followed  by  the  "stranger  kings,** 
seven  of  them  in  succession.      These  appear  to  have  been  in- 
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vaders  of  a  foreign  race.  lliey  ruled  despoticaUy  and  sup- 
planted the  national  gods.  Their  memory  was  so  much  de- 
tested that  their  monuments  and  inscriptions  were  everywhere 
effaced.  It  was  in  the  riegn  of  Ptahmen,  one  of  these  kings, 
that  Wilkinson  supposes  the  Exodus  took  place.  This  reign 
of  the  stranger  preceded  the  invasion  referred  to  by  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  mummy  of  the  king,  yet  it  illustrates  the  point. 

In  reference  to  the  locality  of  the  cave  it  should  be  said  that 
it  is  near  the  place  where  these  kings  have  been  known  to  be 
buried,  and  not  far  from  Thebes,  the  capital  of  the  Egyptians 
during  these  prevailing  dynasties. 

Kenrick  Says :  "The  royal  sepulchres  are  chiefly  in  a  valley 
which  bore  the  Arabic  name  of  Bab  el  Melook,  "Gate  of  the 
Kings."  It  is  not  far  from  the  Tholhmeseion,  one  of  the  great 
temples  of  Thebes.  The  Bab  el  Melook  is  well  adapted  by 
solitude  and  seclusion  to  be  the  burial  place  of  kings.  It  is 
enclosed  by  perpendicular  scarps  of  limestone  rocks  and  ap- 
pears originally  to  have  been  a  basin  among  the  hills  without 
an  outlet,  A  narrow  passage  has  been  cut  through  the  rock 
at  the  lower  end,  hence  the  name  of  the  "gate." 

Twenty  tombs  at  least  have  been  found  to  exist  in  this  val- 
ley. They  are  all  of  monarchs  of  the  i8th,  19th  and  20th  dy- 
nasties which  were  Theban.  Each  monarch  appears  to  have 
selected  the  spot  which  pleased  him  and  prepared  his  own 
tomb,  as  at  Memphis,  he  raised  his  own  pyramid. 

The  sepulchre  of  Ramses  I  consists  ot  two  long  corridors. 
That  of  Seti  Memptah  is  near.  It  was  discovered  by  Belzoni, 
In  the  center  of  the  tomb  stood  the  alabaster  sarcophagus, 
which  is  now  in  the  museum  of  Sir  J.  Soane.  It  was  entire, 
but  Belzoni  was  not  the  first  who  made  forcible  entrance  into 
the  tomb.  The  mummy  was  gone  and  the  cover  of  the  sarcopha- 
gus broken  to  -pieces. 

The  cave  where  the  mummies  were  found  was  then  not  far 
from  the  tombs  of  the  very  kings  and  their  being  found  here  is 
not,  under  the  circumstances,  so  strange  and  unaccountable  a 
thing  as  we  might  suppose.  The  kings  of  this  period  did  not 
bury  in  pyramids,  but  were  accustomed  to  expend  .much  time 
and  expense  in  building  their  tombs  instead.  The  tombs  are 
very  elaborate.  Some  of  them  were  filled  with  paintings.  In 
that  of  Seti  I  there  is  an  astronomical  painting  on  the  ceiling, 
in  which  the  sky  is  brilliant  blue  and  the  stars  white.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  figures.  The  effect 
of  this  discovery  on  the  history  of  Egypt  and  on  the  scripture 
record  is  next  worthy  of  our  attentiog. 

In  the  jirst  place  it  is  a  matter  of  gratification  to  know  that 
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the  king  who  erected  the  obelisk  whose  removal  from  Egj'pt 
to  Central  Park  has  been  the  subject  of  so  great  interest,  is 
among  the  number  of  these  mummies. 

Again,  the  fact  that  the  great  Sesostris  still  exists  although 
in  a  mummied  form  is  novel  and  interesting.  The  knowledge 
of  it  .seems  to  bring  us  very  near  to  the  time  of  his  reign  and 
makes  u.s  very  familiar  with  the  ancitnt  days.  The  fact,  too, 
that  the  Pharaoh  of  the  scriptures  has  bten  supposed  to  be 
among  the  number,  is  almost  startling  Id  our  minds.  In  refer- 
•ence  to  this  it  may  be  said  that  historians  are  not  altogether 
united  on  the  point  as  to  which  one  of  the  kings  of  this  period 
was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  Wilkinson,  as  we  have  said, 
claims  the  invader  Pinotcm  was  the  one;  lirugsch,  on  the  con- 
trary, thinks  that  Ramses  II  or  Sesostris  was  the  king  who  was 
reigning  when  Moses  was  born,  but  that  Meneptah  was  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  If  this  be  the  case,  then  Pharaoh  is 
not  among  these  mummies,  but  in  all  probability  was  drowned 
in  the  Red  Sea. 

The  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate,  of  Cincinnati,  has 
made  the  assertion  that  the  actual  Pharaoh  has  been  found  and 
gets  around  the  scripture  narrative  in  an  amusing  manner  by 
claiming  that  after  all  Pharaoh  was  not  drowned,  but  actually 
survived  and  lived  after  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  and  was 
buried  in  the  tomb  and  finally  concealed  in  this  cave.  The 
next  thing  to  look  for  is  one  of  the  chariot  wheels  which  came 
off  when  Pharaoh  drove  through  the  sea  and  was  drowned 
with  his  Kqst,  and  then  it  may  be  expected  that  Pharaoh's 
daughter  will  be  recognized. 

It  is  singular  that  thus  far  no  record  has  been  found  on  the 
monuments  which  in  any  way  refers  to  Moses  or  to  the  Israel- 
ites. The  history  of  Egypt  as  handed  down  by  Manetho  and 
by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  others  cast  contempt  upon  the  name 
of  Moses  and  there  seems  to  ha\'e  been  great  silence  in  the  records 
on  the  subject ;  yet  the  fact  that  Ramses  II  is  here  among  these 
mummies  and  Meneptah  the  Pharaoh  is  not,  is  at  least  signifi- 
cant, y-.         ■     ■     , 

rti  f  'r.  V 

TUB    MAP    OF    I'ETER    MARTVB. 

We  are  happy  to  begin  with  this  number  of  the  Antiquar- 
ian a  series  of  early  maps,  which,  if  continued,  will  be  of  very 
^reat  value.  , 

There  are  maps  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  of  the  Interior, 
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whidi  throw  great  light  on  the»early  history  of  our  country. 
Some  of  them  are  in  manuscript  never  having  been  pubHshed. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  pubHsh  these  as  soon  as  our  subscription 
list  shall  have  increased  sufficiently  to  warrant  the  expense.  In 
the  mean  time  we  shall  try  to  give  our  readers  other  maps, 
which,  though  once  published,  are  now  scarce  and  only  found 
in  a  few  libraries. 

We  hope  that  we  shall  have  the  co-operatton  of  historical 
societies  and  publishers,  and  of  map  collectors  in  this  under- 
taking. 

The  map  which  we  present  with  this  number  is  a  copy  of 
one  of  the  earliest  ever  published.  It  appears  in  a  work 
by  Herman  A.  Schumacker,  German  consul  in  New  York, 
published  b\-  Steiger  &  Co. 

This  map  presents  us  with  the  geography  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  as  it  was  known  to  the  illustrious  historian,  Petrus  Martyr, 
it  also  gives  to  us  a  picture  of  the  history  of  the  epoch  in 
which  he  lived. 

The  '-Three  Decades"  are  written  in  Latin,  and  embrace  the 
period  of  American  discoveries  from  1492  to  1516,  and  in  a 
fourth  decade  he  added  some  facts  of  a  later  date.  Petrus 
Martyr  was  by  birth  an  Italian,  born  on  the  east  side  of  Lago 
Maggiore,  in  Lombardy.  -He  passed  his  life  in  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  service  of  Spain,  was  prior  of  Granada,  Protonoth- 
tary  of  the  Apostolic  see  and  member  of  the  King's  Council  at 
the  time  he  published  his  book,  and  died,  about  70  j*t;ars  old, 
in  1526. 

The  map  subjoined  to  the'  book  has  peculiar  interest  for 
students  of  American  history,  and  was  made  in  1510,  and 
printed  in  Seville.  The  outlines  of  the  islands  of  the  West 
Indies  and  of  the  coasts  of  North  and  Central  America  are 
pretty  correct.  The  Canary  Islands,  however,  are  placed  too 
near  to  San  Juan,  the  Isia  Verde  too  near  Trinidad.  A  part  of 
the  Atlantic  called  "el  Estrecho"  near  the  Bermuda  Islands,  is 
rather  enigmatical  in  its  real  meaning.  Los  Yucaios  are  the 
Bahama  Islands,  Isla  de  Beimendi  is  Bimini,  or  the  coast  of 
Florida;  the  Isla  Espanola  is  San  Domingo;  the  Cabo  de  la 
Cruz,  the  Cape  of  Guyana;  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Orinoco; 
Coquibacoa,  Maracaibo;  the  Cabo  de  la  Vela,  the  spurs  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta;  Uraba,  Cartagena;  Tamne, 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien;  el  Marmol,  the  country  arouud  Aspin- 
wall;  the  Guaxasa,  the  Bay  Islands  in  Honduras  Bay,  and 
Bahia  de  Lagartos  is  Yucatan. 
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^^     '■   ^  MAIDEN   RCCK. 

There  are  many  traditions  in  this  country  which  connect  the 
natural  scenery  in  various  localities  with  the  incidents  in  the 
life  of  that  native  people  which  has  now  passed  away,  and 
which  render  these  localities  and  the  events  historic  and  notable. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  traditions  is  the  one 
which  connects  itself  with  the  beautiful  lake  and  river  which 
forsolonga  time  have  been  the  favorite  resort  of  tourists  and 
pleasure  seekers,  namely,  Lake  Pepin  and  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi. One  of  the  most  prominent  objects  of  that  region  is 
Maiden  Rock.  The  picture  of  it  which  we  give  as  our  frontis- 
piece is  an  interesting  one.  Thoughts  and  associations  clus- 
ter about  it  and  the  tradition  clings  to  the  spot.  The 
story  is  that  an  Indian  maiden  was  in  love  with  an  Indian  brave 
but  her  parents  were  opposed  to  the  match  and  were  deter- 
mined that  she  should  marry  another  chief.  She  resisted  their 
commands  until  she  found  that  it  was  of  no  use,  and  so  silently 
gave  her  consent.  As  the  time  for  the  nuptials  with  the  new 
chief  arrived  she  was  filled  with  conflicting  emotions.  The 
family  just  then  in  their  migrations  happened  to  encamp  near 
the  foot  of  this  rock.  It  was  during  a  moonlight  night  that  the 
maiden  arose  and  silently  stole  out  from  her  father's  tent  and 
began  to  ascend  the  steep  hill.  As  she  reached  the  summit 
while  passing  along  the  edge  of  the  bluff  above  the  encamp- 
ment, she  began  her  death  song.  The  sound  startled  her 
parents  and  all  in  the  camp.  They  at  once  started  in  pursuit, 
but  before  they  could  reach  the  summit  she  had  come  to  the 
brink,  and  then  before  their  eyes  she  took  her  fatal  leap. 

The  scene  and  the  story  compare  remarkably  well.  But 
there  are  some  points  about  the  story  which  do  not  correspond 
so  well  with  the  aboriginal  life.  These  points  are  so  connect- 
ed with  the  tribal  habits  and  the  marriage  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple that  they  cannot  be  explained  in  the  present  notice,  but  we 
call  attention  to  the  tradition  and  the  scene  more  by  way  of 
suggestion  than  anything  else.  If  our  readers  will  take  the 
pains  to  write  us  concerning  the  tales  and  traditions  connected 
with  other  localities  we  shall  be  glad  to  publish  them. 

We  shall  be  glad  also  if  it  is  possible  to  identify  these  pioeti- 
cal  myths  and  touching  tales  of  aboriginal  life  with  the  partic- 
'  ular  tribes  and  families  so  as  to  make  the  prehistoric  event  an 
historic  fact. 

The  present  is  the  time  to  fix  these  floating  myths,  these 
waifs  of  literature,  for  shadowy  as  they  are,  they  may  be  traced 
to  their  origin  and  they  may  assist  us  also  in  understanding  the 
people  who  are  so  likely  to  be  forgotten. 
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■^  -7,    ,        J  ■    £ 

THE  SILOAM  INBCRIPTTON.      AU-'l'l^O,  •*. 

Almost  by  accident  an  important  inscription  has  re- 
cently been  brought  to  light  in  Jerusalem.  Everyone  is 
aware  of  the  existence  of  a  tunnel  leading  from  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  make  one's  way  through  this  passage,  although  the 
feat  has  been  accomplished  by  Dr.  Robinson,  Colonel  Warren 
and  others.  Col.  Warren  made  the  entire  length  of  the  tun- 
nel to  be  1,708  feet.  The  inscription  exists  in  what  may  be 
called  the  eastern  wall  of  the  tunnel,  at  about  nineteen  feet 
from  the  place  where  it  opens  into  the  Pool  of  Siloam. 

The  discovery  attracted  the  attention  of  scholars,  and  efforts 
were  made  to  copy  and  decipher  the  inscription.  The  hJstoy 
of  these  efforts  we  cannot  give  in  detail. 

Some  very  enthusiastic  scholars,  among  them  Prof.  Sayce, 
were  disposed  to  give  a  very  high  antiquity  to  the  new  monu- 
ment, making  it  older  indeed  than  the  Moabite  Stone.  ProL 
Sayce  would  "assign  it  to  the  age  of  Solomon,  when  great 
public  works  were  being  constructed  at  Jerusalem,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  neighborhood  of  Tyropean  valley."  He  says  fur- 
ther, "the  inscription  not  only  gives  ua  the  Phoenician  alphabet 
in  a  more  archaic  form  than  any  previously  known,  but  it 
brings  before  us  the  Hebrew  language  as  it  was  actually  spoken 
in  the  age  of  the  kings.  But  the  chief  interest  of  the  inscri[>- 
tion  lies  in  the  indication  it  affords  of  the  extent  to  which  writ- 
ing was  known  and  practiced  among  the  Jews  in  the  eady  age 
to  which  it  belongs." 

We  present  a  copy  of  Sayce's  first  translation :  "Behold  the 
excavation!  Now  this  is  the  further  side  (or  the  history)  of 
the  tunnel.  While  the  excavators  were  lifting  up  the  pick,  each 
towards  his  neighbor,  and  while  there  were  yet  three  cubits  to 
the  mouth  (of  the  tunnel),  the  excavators  were  hewing.  Each 
came  to  his  neighbor  at  a  measure's  length  (?)  *  *  *  in 
the  rock  on  high ;  and  they  worked  eagerly  at  (the)  castle  they 
had  excavated  (?);  the  excavators  worked  eagerly,  each  to  meet 
the  other,  pick  to  pick.  And  the  waters  flowed  from  their 
outlet  to  the  pool  for  a  distance  of  a  thousand  cubits,  from  the 
lower  part  (?)  of  the  tunnel  (which)  they  had  excavated  at  the 
head  of  the  excavation  here/' 

While  these  confident  statements  were  being  published.  Dr. 
Neubauer  claimed  that  the  inscription  contained  evidence  that 
the  tunnel  in  question  was  either  constructed  or  repaired  by 
King  Ahaz.     Meantime  Dr.  Kautzsch,  in  Germany,  found  ev- 
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idence  for  supposing  that  the  inscription  was  not  older  than 
the  age  of  Hezekiah;  but  Prof.  Sayce  rejected  this  supposition 
as  "worthless." 

Isaac  Taylor  likewise  presents  some  strong  arguments  show- 
ing that  the  claim  put  forth  by  Prof.  Sayce  for  the  great  antiq- 
uity of  the  inscription  was  not  a  valid  one,  and  in  his  opinion 
Dr.  Neubauer  was  more  probably  right,  viz:  that  it  belongs 
to  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  or  about  750  B.  C. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Shapira  also  made  a  translation  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, which  he  ascribes  to  the  age  of  Uzziah,  who  was  re- 
nowned for  building  towers  and  digging  wells.  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Shapira's  translation: 

"fV/"  I.  *  *  *  canal  of  [UJzziah.  He  dug  the  canal 
[and  cut  the  pool;  or,  it  is  the  pool]  in  Ophe[l].     *     " 

"2.  With  the  pick  together  at  a  distance  of  three  cubits  to 
the  canal.     *     * 

"3.  direction  *  *  to  Ophe[l]  *  *  in  the  east  side  the 
water  streamed  in  from  the  canal,  and  on  the   west  side  of  the 

4.  canal  the  stone-cutters  cut  one  against' his  friend  *  * 
picking  and  using  the  level,  and  so  they  let  through 

5.  the  water  from  the  outlet  into  the  pool,  at  about  one 
thousand  and  two  hundred  cubits  and     *     *     * 

6.  *  *  *  cubits  they  cut  *  *  up  *  *  near  the 
well     *     *     ^^l"" 

Some  of  the  letters  of  the  inscription  were  found  to  be  filled 
with  lime,  and  this,  hy  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  has  recently 
been  removed,  so  that  accurate  squeezes  and  casts  have  been 
taken.  From  these  Mr.  Sayce  has  published  what  he  calls  a 
corrected  translation  as  follows: 

"Behold  the  excavation !  Now  this  is  the  history  of  the  tun- 
nel. While  the  excavators  were  lifting  up  the  pick,  and  while 
there  were  yet  three  cubits  to  be  broken  through  «  *  * 
each  called  to  his  neighbor,  for  there  was  an  excess  in  the. rock 
on  the  right.  They  rose  up  *  *  they  struck  on  the  west 
of  the  excavation,  the  e-xcavators  struck,  each  to  meet  the  other, 
pick  to  pick.  And  the  waters  flowed  from  their  outlet  to  the 
pool  for  the  distance  of  a  thousand  cubits;  and  [three-fourths.''] 
of  a  cubit  was  the  height  of  the  rock  [or  tunnelj  towards  the 
head  of  the  excavation  here. 

Mr.  Neubauer,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with  this  rendering, 
and  proposes  respectively  for  lines  2,  3,  5  and  6,  the  following: 
"And  while  there  were  yet  three  cubits  to  dig  up  to  the  stiut 
[the  signal  where  the  excavators  had  to  meet  from  both  sides 
of  the  excavation],  each  called  to  his  neighbor  that  there  waa 
an  error  on  the  west  of  the  stick.     They  perforated  and  struck 
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on  the  west  of  the  excavation."  *  *  "The  waters  from  the 
outlet  to  the  pool  at  Mathi  [?]  about  a  thousand  cubits,  and 
less  than  a  cubit  was  the  height  of  the  rock  upon  the  head  of 
the  excavators," 

Without  giving  further  particulars  the  readers  of  these  notes 
will  conclude,  justly,  that  an  important  monument  pertaining 
to  Hebrew  antiquities  has  been  recovered.  He  will  conclude 
also,  that  the  age  of  this  monument  has  not  been  definitely  de- 
termined, and  perhaps  cannot  be ;  moreover  that  the  meaning 
of  this  inscription  is  not  yet  settled  beyond  dispute. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  scholars  will  allow  themselves  to 
jump  at  conclusions  before  they  have  all  the  necessary,  facts 
upon  which  to  base  a  judgment.  In  the  present  case  the  age 
of  this  inscription  was  declared  even  before  the  form  of  many 
of  the  characters  in  it  had  been  certainly  ascertained.     S.  M. 


LINGUISTIC  NOIES. 

EDITfiD  BY  ALB.  S.  GATSCHET,  WASHINGTON,  D,  C. 

On  S|ioshoni  Dialects  in  Southern  Palifornia. — The 
San  Gabriel  dialect,  spoken  on  the  California  coast,  is  known  to- 
ns through  a  few  vocabularies,  phrases  and  sentences  only, 
which  hardly  allow  us  to  catch  a  faint  glance  at  its  grammatic 
structure.  Near  the  Mission  buildings  of  San  Gabriel  this 
language  is  almost  extinct,  for  the  latest  investigator,  Oscar 
Lioew,  could  in  1875  learn  of  two  aged  men  only  who  were 
able  to  converse  in  their  paternal  language.  They  called  their 
tribe  Tobikhar,  (the  "residents,  settlers,"  from  toba,  to  sit),  a  name 
which  agrees  pretty  well  with  that  given  to  this  location  by 
the  Padres  of  the  Mission,  Tobiscanga,  or  Toviscanga.  One  of 
the  Franciscan  missionaries  stationed  there,  Jos^  Maria  Zalva- 
deas,  preached  a  sermon  to  the  Mission  Indians  every  Sunday 
in  their  language,  translated  the  prayers  of  the  church,  and 
about  the  year  1824  had  also  reduced  the  language  to  written 
grammatical  rules  and  composed  a  dictionary  of  it.  The  present 
whereabouts  of  these  important  writings  no  investigator  haa 
been  able  to  discover. 

Another  mission,  San  Fernando,  existed  northwest  of  the 
above,  in  the  same  county  of  Los  Angeles.      From  the  sped- 
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mens  of  its  language  we  conclude  that  it  diflered  considerably 
from  the  dialect  of  San  Gabriel,  as  did  also  that  of  San  Juan 
Capistrano,  on  the  coast.  The  inhabitants  of  the  latter  place  call 
themselves  Gailchim, — im  being  a  plural  ending.  Father  Bos- 
cana  has  left  us  a  vivid  picture  of  their  ancient  customs,  be- 
liefs and  ceremonies  in  his  Chinigckinich  or  "World  Maker,"  a 
book,  the  contents  of  which  were  preserved  to  us  only  in  the  En- 
glish translation  appended  to  A.  Robinson's  "Life in  California;" 
New  York,  1846.  Many  Indians  are  still  left  in  San  Fernando 
and  in  San  Juan,  from  whom  the  language  may  be  studied 
almost  in  its  ancient  purity.  The  Indian  settlement  on  the  site 
of  San  Fernando  Mission  was  anciently  called  Pashekna.  San 
Juan  Capistrano  Mission  was  the  most  populous  and  flourish- 
ing of  all  the  Californian  missions. 

Southeast  of  it,  on  the  coast  line  of  San  Diego  coimty,  was 
the  Mission  of  San  Luis  Rey  (de  Francia)  inhabited  by  Indians 
of  Shoshoni  and  of  Yuma  affinity.  The  Shoshoni  dialect  spok- 
en there  does  not  difler  greatly  from  that  of  San  Juan  Capistra- 
no, In  1868  E.  Teza  published  several  papers  concerning 
these  Sanluiseiios,  which  once  belonged  to  Cardinal  Mezzofanti, 
and  are  now  preserved  in  the  city  of  Bologna;  his  "Saggi 
inediti  di  lingue  americane;  appunti  bibliografici,"  (Pisa  1868, 
8vo)  contain  two  christian  hymns  in  this  language  with  Span- 
ish translation  (page  87-91'),  a  description  of  three  kinds  of  their 
dances,  an  essay  by  Padre  Jak  on  the  San  Luis  Grammar: 
"Prima  linguae  californiensis  rudimenta  a  -Patre  Jak  proposi- 
ta,"  and,  last  but  not  least,  a  fragment  of  a  dictionary  written 
on  72  small  sheets  and  containing  the  words  from  acuotaj,  to 
alleviate,  up  to  cupucupiiimocuis,  -who  produces  sleep  repeated- 
ly. If  this  latter  manuscript  was  in  print,  it  would  probably 
enable  us  to  judge  correctly  of  the  real  character  of  this  lan- 
guage. 

Teza's  "Saggi"  also  contain  Lord's  Prayers,  Credos,  and  other 
devotional  pieces  in  Baure,  Canisiana,  Mure,  Guariza,  Rocoro- 
na,  Cayubaba  de  Mojos,  Encabellada,  Cahuapana,  Tarasca; 
also  a  list  of  words  in  Pampanga  (Malay). 

Notes  on  the  Iroquois. — About  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury the  German  missionaries  Christoph  Pyrlaeus  and  David 
Zeisberger  spread  the  gospel  among  the  Iroquois  in  the  state 
of  New  York  and  both  have  left  treatises  upon  dialects  spoken 
by  the  tribes  among  which  they  had  been  sent.  Zeisberger 
worked  among  the  Onondagas  and  Pyrlaeus  among  the  Mo- 
hawks. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society  in  Philadelphia  owns 
a  maniiscript  io  Quarto,  of  178  pages,  with  German  and  Latin 
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text  and  definitions  composed  by  Pyrlaeus,  (No.  526),  andenti- 
tled:  Afixanominutn  ei  verborum  lingnae  macquaicae  cum  vo- 
■cabulis  eiusdem  linguae.  From  its  preface  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing; 

Tgarih6ge  is  the  tribal  name  of  the  Mohawks;  Nihamntagoa 
of  the  Oneidas ;  Yagochsanog^chti  (his  ch :  the  guttural  aspirate), 
of  the  Onondagas;  Sanonawantowane  of  the  Cayugas ;  Tionion- 
hogariwe  and  GanochgeritAwe  of  the  Senecas. 

In  another  of  the  Iroquois  dialects  the  names  of  the  several 
tribes,  including  the  Tuscaroras,  were  given  to  him  by  Swatane, 
an  Indian,  as  follows:  i,  Gani-inge  higa;  2,  Onondage;  3, 
Tsenontowa;  these  were  called  untatteg^a:  brothers;^,  Ana- 
yot  hAga;  5,  Gayugu;  6,  Tuscarore  higa— these  were  called 
unquatti^a.  The  relative  position  of  the  six  tribes  in  council 
are  indicated  for  i  and  4  by  the  terms:  neragoino  and  oquAcho, 
for  2  and  5  by:  ne  ganechran  and  ochqu4ri;  and  for  3  and  6 
by:  aquach  ganechran.  The  word  higa  means  people,  tribe; 
rono  (rone):  men, people. 

In  the  Mohawk  or  Maqua  dialect  the  Nanticokes  were  called 
Ganniataratich-rone ;  the  Conoy  Indians  (he  writes  Canai)Gach- 
nawas  higa.  (The  Delaware  name  of  the  Nanticokes  waa 
Tawachguino,  abbr.  Tockwoghs).  The  Lehigh  or  Lecha 
Indians  were  called  after  an  island  inhabited  b}'  them,  Gachwe- 
chnagechge;  Lancaster  town:  Canastoge;  the  Blue  Ridge: 
Tionontachsa-ichta.  David  Zeisberger  was  called  by  them 
OnousserAcheri ;  Pyrlaeus  (by  the  Senecas);  Tganniatar^chio. 
Some  of  the  Senecas  were  acquainted  even  with  the  distant 
Greenlanders  and  their  mode  of  life,  country'  etc.,  calling  them 
Tchiechrone,  "people  of  the  seals." 

For  the  origin  of  the  Five  Nations  (Aquanoshioni)  a  tradition 
given  by  Pyrlaeus  accounts  as  follows:  "At  first  our  Indians 
lived  in  the  ground;  they  were  in  the  darkness  and  could  not 
see  the  sun.  Hunting  was  to  no  avail,  and  all  the  food  they 
obtained  were  moles  {zimniwa).  When  they  perceived  moles 
they  smote  them  to  death  with  their  hands.  By  a  mere  chance 
Ganawagdhha  discovered  an  issue  out  of  the  earth,  followed  it 
up  and  walked  around  on  the  surface.  There  he  found  a  dead 
deer,  cut  it  up,  carried  the  meat  into  the  ground  and  gave  it  to 
the  others.  They  tasted  of  it,  found  it  palatable,  and  when  he 
described  to  them  the  sunlight  and  the  beauty  of  nature  above, 
the  mothers  resolved  to  ascend  on  the  surface  with  their  fami- 
lies. Here  they  began  to  plant  maize  and  other  vegetables. 
One  creature  alone  declined  to  go  with  the  others,  and  it  still  re- 
mains underground.  It  is  the  woodchuck  or  ground  hog — 
nocharaioront." 
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Names  for  Mounds — Up  to  the  present  day  the  Indian 
languages  have  not  yielded  any  term  for  mound,  which  could 
account  for  or  explain  historically  the  origin  of  the  more  ancient 
ones  among  them.  They  are  called  by  the  Creeks  or  Mas- 
kftki:  ikan-taiki:  "  ground  settling  down"  the  first  part 
of  this  compound  term  being  ikana  earth,  ground, 
dirt.  Adair,  in  his  "  History  of  the  American  Indians,"  p.  377 
sq.  (1775)  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  large  circular  and 
oblong  mounds  seen  by  him  in  various  parts  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Two  mounds,  twelve  miles  north  of  the  northern  limits  of 
the  "Choctah  country,"  are  of  an  oblong  shape.  He  regards 
them  as  "  old  garrisons,"  and  states  that  the  Choctahs  called 
them;  nanne  yah,  "  the  hills,  or  mounts  of  God.'^  The  Wintiins 
on  the  upper  affluents  of  the  Sacramento  River,  Cal.,  have 
large  artilJcial  mounds,  over  twenty  feet  high,  which  at  the 
present  time  serve  as  family  burying  places.  On  the  Minne- 
sota River,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Medicine,  a  southern 
affluent,  the  same  custom  was  observed  twenty  years  ago,  con- 
cerning the  large  mound  existing  there,  by  the  Dakota  people. 
This  mound  is  circular,  has  a  diameter  of  about  thirty  feet,  a 
height  of  over  fifteen  feet,  and  is  called  paha  kagapi,  "  a  made 
mound"  Natural  mounds,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the 
prairies,  are  called  in  Dakota;  pAha  "kill,"  or  pash^dg, 
'^  little  hill." 

Malbanchi  A, — A^ew  Orleans  is  called  by  the  Chi'hta  and  Chi- 
kasa,  Indians  Palpansha,  Bilbansha,  and  from  them  the  Creek 
and  eastern  Maskoki  have  obtained  the  name,  which  they  use 
in  the  same  signification.  Rev.  Cyrus  Byington  explains  it  in 
his  Chii'hta  Grammar  as  "  place  where  there  is  promiscuous 
talking."  The  documents  published  in  P.  Margrj',  Dicou- 
vertes  et  Elabmsenients  des  J^raiu:ais,  furnish  ample  evidence 
that  the  name  was  originally  used  in  a  diflerent  meaning.  The 
Indians  on  the  lower  Mississippi  used  Malbanchy,  Malbanchia 
to  designate  the  river  itself,  not  any  settlement  erected  on  its 
banks.  Thus  d'Iberville  writes  in  1699  (Vol.  IV,  118):  "I 
left  for  the  Malbanchia,  this  being  the  name  given  by  the  sav- 
ages to  the  Mississippi;"  ibid,  p.  121,  "  all  the  rivers  falling 
into  the  Malbanchia  from  the  country  of  the  Arkansas  to  this 
place ; "  ibid,  p.  287 :  "  they  replied,  they  came  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi, otherwise  called  Malbanchya;"  cf.  ibid.  p.  312,  315, 
and  many  other  passages.  The  large  number  of  dialects  be- 
longing to  totally  diflerent  linguistic  stocks,  spoken  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, from  the  Taensas  downwards,  evidently  prompted  the 
Cha'hta  and  Chikasa  to  call  the  river  "  the  promiscuous  speak- 
ing," and  since  the  Chikasa  dialect  had  become  the  general 
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trade-language  in  these"  parts,  understood  by  the  majority  of 
these  tribes,  the  French  heard  the  term  from  them  and 
adopted  it  to  designate  the  "  large  river,"  or  Missi-sipi, 
Meshac^b^.  At  one  time  Spanish  navigators  called  it  the  river 
of  the  Palisades,  on  account  of  the  numerous  clifTs  surrounding 
the  outlet  of  one  of  its  passes. 

Egvptology,-  The  article,  "  The  Son  of  the  Virgin"  has 
recently  been  supplemented  b}'  another  on  the  same  subject  by 
its  author,  CountH.de  Charencey,  and  published  separately  in 
Paris,  13  Quai  Voltaire,  1881;  8vo,  40  pages. 

This  pamphlet  becomes  of  so  much  more  interest  to  us, 
because  it  contains  a  new  French  translation  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  Tah  of  The  Two  Brothers,  made  by  Mr.  Maspero, 
the  successor  of  Marietta  Bey  in  the  directorship  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Government  Museum  of  Boulaq.  This  celebrated  tale  is 
remarkable,  not  only  by  being  one  of  the  oldest  books  and 
certainly  the  oldest  novel  in  the  world,  but  also  by  the  two 
conflicting  mythologic  systems  which  are  contained  in  it. 
They  enable  us  to  study  the  Egyptian  divinities  from  a  new 
point  of  view,  and  Charencey  takes  the  ground,  that  the  elder 
of  the  two  brothers  is  the  god  Anubis,  the  younger  one  the  god 
Osiris. 

Too  Rash— In  the  Council  Fire  of  Oct.  i^i  will  be  found 
an  address  delivered  to  the  Seneca  Nation,  Indian  Territory, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  by  D.  B.  Dyer.  Among  the  manifold  hu- 
manitarian and  christian  sentiments  poured  forth  by  the  orator 
on  that  occasion,  we  also  find  the  following:  "  Then,  I  say, 
let  your  children  abandon  your  language,  learn  ours  and  be- 
come Americans."  What  would  the  mother  of  Dyer  have  re- 
plied, if  somebody  had  once  told  her  to  let  young  Dyer  aban- 
don his  English  language,  and  be  taught  to  speak  only  Russian 
or  Swedish? 

Old  Mexico. — Accordingto  last  accounts,  the  explorer  Ad. 
F,  Bandetier,  of  Highland,  Illinois,  was  making  inves- 
tigations of  a  linguistic  and  archsological  import  south 
of  Cholula,  in  the  Mexican  State  of  Puebla,  and  has 
just  terminated  an  archaeological  map  of  that  section.  He 
had  entered  the  Mexican  territory  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz  in 
the  commencement  of  March,  1881,  and  has  since  visited  and 
examined  the  ruins  of  3e\-eral  of  the  southern  Mexican  States. 
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Aborginal  Remains  in  Bolivia. — In  the  valley  of  the  Beni 
River  in  the  northern  part  of  Bolivia,  Dr.  E.  R.  Heath  has  re- 
cently discovered  many  indications  of  former  occupancy.  On 
the  rocky  walls  of  the  stream  rock  pictures  are  abundant,  many 
of  the  characters  resembling  rude  representations  of  the  human 
form,  anchors,  etc.  At  high  water  mark  a  peculiar  character 
was  frequently  noticed,  which  was  evidently  intended  as  a 
guide  for  navigators.  Extensive  ruins  of  buildings  were  seen 
in  different  portions  of  the  river  valley,  a  full  description  of 
which  will  be  published  by  Dr.  Heath  in '  his  report  of  the  ex- 
pedition. E.  A.  BiS*^'. 

Ancibnt  Ruins  in  Utah Mr.  A.  L,  Siler,  of  Pahreah, 

Kane  county,  Utah,  stares  that  old  Pueblo  remains  occur  near 
that  settlement,  at  the  head  of  a  caflon  tributary  to  Pahreah 
Creek,  Circular  houses  or  apartments  eight  feet  in  diameter 
are  found  beneath  a  sandstone  ledge  which  shelters  them  from 
the  elements.  Sand  has  blown  in  and  covered  the  iioors  to  a 
depth  of  several  feet.  The  walls,  which  arise  to  a  height  of 
three  feet  above  this  accumulation,  are  a  foot  in  thickness,  the 
outside  surface  teing  very  hard  and  smooth  and  of  a  reddish 
hue.  In  the  debris  which  covers  the  floors,  cobs  and  charred 
grains  of  corn  are  found,  associated  with  the  excrements  of 
sheep  or  goats.  Two  feet  beneath  the  sand  deposits  is  a  bed 
of  manure,  evidently  formed  by  fowls.  On  the  rocks  in  the 
neighborhood  of  these  ruins  are  many  pictographs  which  have 
been  etched  by  sharp  implements.  At  another  point  twelve 
miles  above  Pahreah  numerous  hieroglyphics  occur  in  a  side 
caflon.  The  latter  are  painted  on  the  walls  in  red,  white,  pale 
blue  and  yellow  colors.  Some  of  the  devices  represent  human 
beings,  one  being  evidently  intended  for  a  chief,  while  others 
represent  officers  of  a  lesser  degree,  indicated  by  the  number 
of  dots  or  hnes  over  the  heads.  Hand  prints  in  red  and  yellow 
also  occur  numerously,  and  there  are  figures  resembling  ser- 
pents, animals  and  geometrical  designs,  varying  in  size  from 
six  to  fourteen  inches  in  height.  Fragmentary  pieces  of  paint- 
ed pottery  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  these  re- 
mains, with  a  few  specimens  of  delicately  fashioned  arrow 
heads,  which  are  similar  to  those  occurring  in  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico.  E,  A.  B.*»*ii^ 

A  Curious  Discovery  in  California.— At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Academy  of  San  Francisco  Mr.  Redding  called  at~- 
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tention  to  the  fact  that  Capt.  Mallon  had  presented  a  curious- 
Indian  dresa  or  mat,  found  in  a  bed  of  rock  salt  near  the  bank 
of  the  Colorado.  Dr.  Stout,  who  had  visited  the  great  salt 
mines  of  Krakow  described  how  the  gradual  movement  of  the 
salt  filled  up  the  tunnels  so  no  traces  remained,  and  suggested 
that  perhaps  this  Indian  dresa  had  been  covered  up  by  a  grad- 
ual movement  of  the  salt  deposit  where  it  had  been  found. 

Several  donations  have  recently  been  made  to  the  Museum  of 
the  Academy.  Among  them  are  the  upper  stone  of  a  hand  mill 
found  I  foot  below  the  surface  on  making  a  cut  for  the  S,  P.  R. 
R.  on  the  banks  of  the  San  Pedro,  Arizona,  from  J.  H.  Strow- 
bridge;  four  shell  ornaments  made  of  red  adobe,  found  in  beds^ 
of  gravel  near  the  shore  o£  Lake  Humboldt,  Nevada,  and  a 
tomahawk  dug  up  after  the  water  had  receded  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lake.  The  Mining  and  Scicntifie  Gazette  for  Aug- 
ust, 188 1. — 

The  Capture  of  Babylon.— An  interesting  discovery  ha& 
been  made  by  a  gentleman  in  the  British  Museum,  from  the 
examination  of  the  Babylonian  inscriptions.  The  capture  of 
Babylon  took  place  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  Thammuz,  a  day 
when  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  Thammuz  or  Adonis  took 
place.  The  marriage  of  Thammuz  was  celebrated  with  orgies 
at  which,  contrary  to  custom,  the  women  were  admitted  to  the 
feast.  This  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  description  given  by 
Daniel,  and  shows  the  correctness  of  the  Bible  account. 

Some  bones  have  been  found  at  Corabocel  near  Nice,  France, 
nine  feet  below  the  surface,  embedded  in  a  deposit  of  calcareous 
clay.  The  deposit  contains  a  mixture  of  pliocene  and  eocene 
sheUs.  The  bones  are  supposed  by  Quatrefages  to  belong  to  a 
man  of  the  Cromagnon  type. 

In  the  course  of  the  excavations  for  the  new  fort  at  Lier,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Antwerp,  a  number  of  bones  of  extinct 
animals,  mammoth's  teeth,  and  the  almost  complete  skeleton  of 
a  rhinoceros  have  been  dug  up.  It  was  in  the  same  district 
that  in  1760  was  found  the  immense  skeleton  of  a  mammoth, 
which  has  been  preserved  in  the  Natural  History  Museum  at 
Brussels. 
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prcx;eedings  of  societies. 

The  British  Association  met  at  York  on  the  31st  of  August. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  International  Geographical  Con- 
gress was  held  at  Venice,  Sept.  i  to  22. 

The  French  Association  met  at  Algiers  in  April.  One  pe- 
culiarity of  the  meeting  was  that  there  were  excursions  to  Tunis, 
to  the  Sahara,  to  Morocco  and  elsewhere,  thus  giving  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  North  Africa. 

The  Congress  de  Americanistes  was  opened  at  Madrid, 
Spain,  by  King  AUonso  in  person. 

A  large  number  of  documents  in  reference  to  the  precolum- 
bian  America  exist  among  the  archives  at  Seville  and  Siman- 
ca.  A  special  commissioner  brought  from  Seville  alone  800 
bundjes  of  manuscripts  o(  the  highest  importance.  Some  of 
these  manuscripts  were  gathered  by  the  order  of  Phillip  II, 
and  others  by  Charles  III,  and  illustrate  the  archaeology  of  Peru 
and  Central  America  as  well  as  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  these 
countries.  The  members  of  the  congress  were  the  guests  of 
King  Alfonso  and  of  the  town  council  during  their  stay  in 
Madrid.  Excursions  were  taken  to  Toledo  and  the  Fscurial  and 
a  banquet  to  250  people  given.  The  first  day  was  devoted  to 
the  history  of  America  before  its  discovery,  the  second  to  arch- 
jeology,  the  third  to  ethnology,  and  the  last  to  language  and 
palrography. 

A  society  has  been  formed  in  Norway  for  the  study  of  Nor- 
wegian directs  and  folklore.  Among  its  promoters  are  P.  C. 
Asbjomsen,  Prof.  Bugge,  J.  Fritzner,  the  author  of  the  old 
Norse  dictionary,  and  others. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Missouri. — Gen.  J.  H.  Simp- 
son, U.  S.  A.,  recently  read  an  interesting  paper  on  early  Span- 
ish explorations  in  New  Mexico.  He  thinks  thaf  the  seven 
cities  of  Cibola  may  be  identified  in  certain  ruins  in  Arizona 
which  he  had  visited.  The  walls  of  these  buildings  were  of 
sandstone,  six  or  seven  stories  high,  with  floors  formed  by  logs. 
There  were  500  or  600  rooms  in  each  house,  all  connected  by 
narrow  openings,  and  in  each  house  one  or  two  large  estufas. 
Gen.  Simpson  also  exhibited  printed  plates  of  ancient  inscrip- 
tions copied  by  himself  in  the  Navajo  country,  and  a  map  in 
which  he  pointed  the  route  of  Coronados'  march. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  a 
graceful  and  pleasing  poem  was  read  by  Judge  W.  S.  ShurtlefT, 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  "The  Indians'  Gift'' — the  voyage  of 
fiftv  canoes  laden  with  supplies  sent  by  the  Pequot  Indians  to 
relieve  the  whites  after  the  Pequot  war. 
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AcADEMv  OF  Science,  California. — Two  carved  images 
brought  from  the  Hawwian  Islands  on  the  way  to  the  Imperial 
Museum  of  Berlin,  were  the  subject  of  a  recent  paper  by  Chas. 
W.  Brooks.  The  writer  takes  the  ground  that  one  represent- 
ed a  Spanish  cavalier,  and  was  carved  with  iron  tools,  showing 
that  the  Spanish  visited  these  parts  as  early  as  1452. 

The  American  Oriental  Society  met  in  Boston  May  18. 
Officers  for  the  following  year:  Pres.  J.  Wells  Williams,  LL. 
D.;  vice  presidents,  Messrs.  Clark,  Parker  and  Woolsey,  re- 
cording secretary,  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy,  D.D.  LL.  D.;  other  secre- 
taries, Messrs.  Whitney,  Goodwin  and  Van  Name.  Papers 
read:  Guyards  theory  Of  Semitic  internal  plurals,  by  Prof  C.  H. 
Toy;  Darmsteters  translation  of  the  Vedidad,  Prof.  J-  Luqu- 
iens;  Metres  of  the  Rig  Veda,  W.  Haskell;  Sinkhya  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Hindus,  Prof.  C.  C.  Everett;  Studies  on  the 
Mahayana,  W.  W,  Rockwell;  Lepsiua'  view  of  African  lan- 
guages, Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney;  Manuscript  Fragments  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  Prof.  J.  H.  Hall;  Assyrian  Monuments 
in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  Boston,  Dr.  Selah  Merrill. 

The  American  Association  at  Cincinnati. — Among  the 
papers  read  in  the  Anthropological  section,  the  most  important 
were  as  follows:  The  sign  language  among  the  aborigines, 
Col.  Garrick  Mallory;  the  interpretations  of  the  pictographs 
by  the  application  of  gesture  signs,  N.  S.  Hoffman ;  Animal 
Myths  of  the  Iroquois,  by  Mrs.  Erminnie  Smith ;  Stone  Images 
and  Idols  of  the  Mound  Builders,  Wm.  Mc Adams;  Mound 
Builders'  Skulls,  Watson  C.  Holbrook ;  The  black  drink  of 
the  Southern  Indians,  J.  G.  Henderson;  The  Mound  Builders 
an  inquiry  into  their  southern  Origin,  Wm.  DeHaas;  Compar- 
ison of  Maya  dates  with  those  of  the  Christian  Era,  Cyrus 
Thomas;  The  Buffalo  Drives  on  the  Rock  River,  Rev.  S.  D. 
Peet. 

The  Fifth  international  Congress  of  Orientalists  met  in 
Berlin  on  Sept.  12-17,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Dill- 
mann.  The  payment  of  10  marks  {$2.50)  entitles  one  to 
membership,  and  to  the  publications  of  the  congress. 
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^  .  GENERAL  REVIEW. 

Thb  I^oream  Lan'guaok— TTie  CkrysanlktBium  for  September  has  a  few 
remarke  on  the  subject  The  Korean,  like  the  Japanese,  is  a  member  of  the 
Turanian  family,  the  characteristic B  of  which  are  that  they  arc  agglutinative. 
If  the  epithet  "agglutinative"  is  confined  to  those  lorms  where  neither  root  nor 
any  of  the  particles  attached  suffer  change,  there  i^  much  in  both  these  lan- 
guages which  ia  not  agglutinative.  It  is  more  convenient  to  consider  as  a|;gluti- 
nalive  all  those  combinations  whose  terminations,  although  consolidated  witti  the 
root  by  phonetic  changes,  are  yet  capable  of  being  dietinguished  from  it  with 
ease  and  certainty.  Omitting  combinations,  which  can  be  readily  resolved  into 
their  component  elements,  there  remain  In  Japanese  and  Korean  only  four  or 
five  forms  of  the  verb  and  adjective.  The  only  possible  method  of  dealing  with 
each  form  Is  to  enumerate  them  with  a  deHcription  of  their  meaning.  Analyze 
parts  separately  where  the  inflectionedescribeforins.  Describe  the  separate  parti- 
cle individually  distinguishing  between  the  inflected  and  uninllected,  and  classi- 
fying them  according  to  tlie  forms  to  which  they  are  suffixed,  giving  the  meaning 
under  diSerent  circumstances,  the  order  and  pnnciples  of  their  conabination  and 
the  phonetic  changes  to  which  they  are  subject.  In  the  case  ofthe  terminations 
of  the  noun,  the  phonetic  changes  are  bo  great  that  something  closely  resembling 
a  genuine  inflection  is  the  result.  The  nominative  is,  however,  not  selected  as  the 
form  to  be  modi  fled,  for  the  root  Is  known  and  the  inflections  agglutinated  to 
this.  The  statement  that  the  Korean,  like  the  French,  has  ten  parts  of 
speech,  viz.,  the  article  ,noun,  adjective,  pronoun,  verb,  participle,  adverb,  prepo- 
sition, conjunction  and  intei^ection,  is  not  surprising,  yet  in  such  languages 
the  wdinary  English  classiflcation  leads  to  endless  confusion.  The  nature  of  the 
art  coinciifes  roughly  to  European  languages  The  great  majority  ofthe  forms 
deducible  by  the  inflection  or  aglutinative  from  verbal  roots  are  not  verbs  at 
all  but  nouns,  adjectives  or  adverbs,  while  the  adjectival  roots  are  deducible  like 

AN   EARLY    ALPHABET   IN  JAPAN, 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Leltres,  M. 
de  Rosney  read  a  paper  upon  a  manuscript  which  had  been  sent  to  him  from 

Japan.  He  inferred  Irom  it  two  startling  conclusions;  first,  that  there  existed  in 
apan  in  early  times  a  primitive  monotheism,  second,  that  the  Japanese  pos- 
sessed also  before  the  introduction  of  writing  fiom  China,  an  ancient  alphabet  of 
'  Indian  origin. 

Studies  on  the  HUlOry  of  Semitic  religions  by  W.  W.  ,E.  Bandissie  contains: 
I.  An  essay  on  scripture  Iloliness(separatefromuncleanness).  2.  On  waters 
trees  and  hills,  among  the  Semitic  races,  and  the  author  traces  the  life-giving 
power  of  the  Heavenly  gods  in  formations  and  fountains,  and  Poseidon  Dagon, 
etc.,  were  only  the  sun  ^s  ruling  over  the  sea.  The  society  of  the  hilU  and 
mountains  points  to  the  society  ofthe  celestial  gods. 

In  1879  the  Berlin  Museum  acquired  a  quantity  of  torn  bits  of  parchment  from 
Egypt  containing  parts  of  a  series  of  lines  from  Sappho  and  parts  of  fifty  tines 
from  Euripides.     The  writing  belongs  to  the  tji^-th  century. 

Proceedings  ofthe  Sociele  de  Asiatique: — Certain  documents,  which  have 
been  supposed  to  exhibit  the  commercial  transactions  of  a  Babylon  banking 
house  called  Egibi  Sons.  Oppert  now  maintains  to  be  juridical  records  in  which 
appear  news  ofthe  tribe  of  Egibi. 

Des  origines  du  Zoroastrisme — C.  de  Harley,  E.  Leruui,  Paris.  Zoroaster's 
system  was  the  product  of  neither  storm  myths  nor  solar  myths,  nor  ofthe  con- 
flict between  the  Iranians  and  the  Hindus.  It  was  not  a  simple  development  of 
papular  beliefs.  Its  object  was  to  banish  the  old  cultureand  to  introduce  new 
doctrines,  monotheism,  dualism,  a  new  cosmogony  and  eschatology. 

The  date  ofthe  Avesta  must  be  fixed  not  earlier  than  the  i>eriod  of  Darius 
Hytaspie. 

Dr.    Wells    Williams'    Chinese  dictionary,  notwithstanding    the 
Chalmers  and  Gibbs,  is  the  best  Chinese- European  Lexicon  ir  —--•■■ 
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The  Phoenician  Alphabet    The  IniuHiciency  of  the  Hebrew  character  to  rep- 
reaent  the  Pheniclan  language  has  been  shown  by  M.  Berger  In  the  Journal   ' 
antique. 

The  fa//aAn  fco- March,  1861,  of  the  EGsei  Institute,  containG  a  mention  b^ 
Prof  F.  W.  Putnam  of  the  discovery  in  Wakefield,  Mass,  of  clipped  atone  iinple- 
mentfl,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  gravel  beds  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Pafular  Sciimce  Montkly,  for  September,  contains  an  article  by  prof.  N. 
H,  Wlnchell  on  ancient  copper  mines  on  Lake  Superior. 

The  IfrteUch  Chronicle  (Ipswich,  Mass,,)  has  a  series  of  articles  on  "Prehistoric 


Implements"  by  the  editor.  No.  II  contains  some  valuable  items  in  reference  to 
the  materials  of  which  the  airow  hcadsof  the  vicinity  are  made.  Among  these 
the  author  mentions  the  blue  phorphvry  from  Marblehead,  iron  from  the  New- 
berry ledgee,  quartz  crystal,  and  a  feldspar  from  an  ancient  quarry  in  Rowley- 
Jasper,  also,  is  mentioned.  The  article  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  study  on  an 
important  point,  namely  the  corellation  of  the  prehistoric  relics  to  the  mineraii^gr 
of  the  locality. 

T\iC  American  Naiaralisl  for  June  has  an  interesting  article  by  Prof.  Geo.  H. 
Perkins  on  the  Archieologv  of^  Vermont  The  author  notes  the  resemblances 
between  the  atone  relics  of  Vermont  and  New  York.      The  implements  called 


zouges  are  evidently  characteristic  of  eastern  collections,  but  the  author  thinks 
mey  were  modem,  peculiar  to  Algonquin  or  Iroquois,  and  unknown  to  more 
ancient  people.  Some  distinct  types  of  the  gouge  are  described  and  represented 
by  cuts  in  the  article,  which,  as  an  original  contribution,  is  really  of  great  value. 
The  Popular  Stience  Monthly  for  June  contains  an  extract  from  Tylor's 
Anthropol<^y,  with  cuts,  illustrating  the  races  of  mankind.  The  relation  of  the 
living  face  to  the  craniological  peculiarities  is  the  most  important  point  in  the 
article,  though  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  trace  with  any  system  of  measurements 
now  in  use,  any  definite  lines  of  the  crania  in  the  faces  of  living  persons.  In  fact 
there  are  no  lines  which  are  definite  enough  to  describe  the  race  by  measure- 
ments. The  character  of  the  hair,  the  color  of  the  complenion,  and  the  general 
shape  and  contour  of  the  face  and  head  all  need  to  be  considered  if  we  are  to  dis- 

One  by  one  the  pioneers  in  the  modem  school  of  philology  are  dropping  out 
and  leaving  to  younger  hands  to  build  the  science  of  which  they  help^  to  lay 
tiie  foundations.  Among  these  no  one  was  more  widelv  known;  or  will  be  more 
dncerely  lainented,  than  Professor  Theodore  Benfey,  ofGoetsingen,  who  died  on 
the  30th  of  June.  Born  in  a  village  near  Goettingen  in  1809,  Prof.  Benfey  otos- 
ecuted  his  university  studies  at  the  latter  place  and  at  Munich,  receiving  his  Doc- 
tor's degree  when  19  years  of  age.  From  1830  to  1834  he  studied  and  taught  at 
FrankfOTt  and  Heidelberg.  In  the  latter  year  he  joined  the  corps  of  instruction 
at  Goettingen,  and,  passing  through  the  usual  grades,  was  made  ordinary  pro- 
fessor in  the  philosophical  faculty  in  i86a.  Though  Prof.  Benfey  achieved  his  ' 
huhest  distinction  in  Sanskrit  studies,  he  was  a  scholar  of  broad  learning,  and  his 
labors  in  other  parts  of  the  fleid  have  t)een  highly  esteemed.  In  early  life  class- 
ical studies  engaged  his  attention,  but  he  soon  turned  from  these  well-l>eaten 
paths  to  the  ancient  literature  of  Persia  and  India,  which  was  banning  to 
awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  scholars.  In  1847  he  published  the  text  of  3ie  Persian 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  with  translation  and  glossary,  a  valuable  work  at  the 
time,  but  of  less  authority  now.  The  works  for  which  Prof  Benfey  will  be  long- 
est  remembered  are;  An  edition  of  the  Sama-Veda,  with  translation  and  glos- 
sary, (Leipsic,  1848);  a  large  Sanskrit  grammar,  including  the  Vedic  dialect, 
(Leipsic,  1852);  the  same  in  brief  form  tor  beginners,  (Leipsic,  i8c;,  alWwarda 
published  in  English);  a  Sanskrit  English  Dictionary,  (London,  i8£6.) 

Besides  these  greater  labors.  Prof  Benfey  was  a  constant  contributor  of  brief 

epers  on  geneml  and  oriental  linguistics  to  periodicals  and  learned  sociedes.  It 
well  known  that  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  a 
grammar  of  the  Vedic  speech,  which  was  to  be  the  crowning  work  of  fifty  yeart 
of  toil,  but  it  is  feared  that  his  death  will  prevent  the  realization  of  his  purpose. 
It  is  three  years  since  his  half  centurv  Doctor's  Jubilee  was  celebrated  at  boett- 
tingen,  an  occasion  which  the  learned  world  Improved  to  express  its  appreciation 
of  the  modest  worth  and  brilliant  achievements  of  this  conscientious  and  labo- 
rious scholar. 
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The  Indian  Evangtlical  Revinv,  for  January,  contoliiB  an  appreciative  notice  of 
Dr.  John  Wenger,  another  eminent  worker  for  India,  though  In  a  different  field, 
who,  about  a  ^ear  eince,  closed  an  honorable  and  uEeful  life,  of  which  forty-one 
years  were  spent  among  the  Hindus.  Dr.  Wenger  was  born  In  i8n,  near 
Berne  in  Switzerland.  After  compieliiig  his  theological  studies  he  withdrew 
from  the  National  Church,  and  after  ppending  eome  years  in  Greece,  found  his 
way  to  England.  Here  his  attention  was  directed  to  missionary  work  in  India, 
and  in  1839  he  sailed  for  Calcutta  to  Join  the  Baptist  mission  there.  Shortly 
before  leaving  England  he  had  begun  Uie  study  of  Bengali,  and  so  rapid  was  his 
[Mvgress  that  within  three  months  after  landing  he  was  able  to  join  Mr.  Pearce 
and  Dr.  Yates  in  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular.  Early  in  the 
following  year  it  was  decided  to  prepare  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  in  Ben- 
gali.    Within  a  few  days  Mr.  Pearce  v -■  ■--   '-"-   "^  "- ' 

.  Mr- Wer -■  "     "- 

o  withdraw  when 
was  finished  in  the  san..  ,  „ 
edition  of  the  Bible,  complet 
begun,  and  in  1863  a  fourth  edi 
''"  "e  published,  the  last  c 
most  scrupulous  care, 
the  original  languages.  Dr.  Wenger  also  prepared  an  excellent  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Sanskrit,  by  which  it  was  brought  more  directly  to  the  attention  of  the 
learned  caste.  Besides  these  strictly  missionary  laliors.  Dr.  Wenger  completed 
Dr.  Yates'  Sanskrit  Dictionary,  and  prepared  a  Hand-Book  of  Sanskrit,  and  an 
introduction  to  Bengali.  He  translated  a  number  of  educational  books  and  pam- 
[dliets  into  the  vernacular,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodical  literature. 
These  literary  laliorB,  of  which  we  have  given  only  a  hint,  together  with  evan- 
gelistic work  among  the  foreign  and  native  population,  filled  the  life  of  one  of  the 
noblest  of  the  many  noble  missionaries,  who  have  done  more  than  the  world  is 
ready  to  confess  to   awaken  the   Hindu  intellect  from  the  torpor  of  ages.     "■ 

singular  modesty,  his  gentle  spir'*  ■"'"       '<-■--■--'   -•- ■   ---'•-■- j  ..  .,_ 

endeared  him  alike  to  European 
held  in  gniteful  remembrance. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  derlvi 
Buddha's  death,  but  without  assured  sr 


n  Buddhists  and  usually  accepted  is  5^3  B.C.  Professor  Muller,fora' 
"erations,  fiiea  upon  477  B.  C.  as  the  date.    Mr.  Rhys  Davids  pn 
while  Professor  Kern  comes  down  to  388  B.  C.      A  source  of  perplexity 


to  scholars  has  been  the  fact  that  the  rock  inscriptions  make  Buddha's  death 
occur  about  60  years  later  than  the  sacred  books  of  Ceylon.  A  writer  in  the 
Aaideray  suggests  an  explanation  of  this  disagreement  by  supposing  that  the 
Nirvana  whidi  Buddha  attained  in  543  B.  C,  according  to  the  Southern  Bud- 
dhists, was  not  the  final  Nirvana,  or  extinction  of  being,  but  the  preliminary 
Nirvana,  or  complete  sanctili cation,  which  is  attainable  in  this  life.  This  would 
make  his  death  year  atiout  483  B.  C.  J.  M. 

We  learn  from  Truebner's  Record  that  it  is  proposed  to  form  a  Pali  Text 
Society  on  the  model  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  in  order  to  make  more 

f:nerally  accessible  the  Buddhist  manuscripts,  which  at  present  lie  buried  In 
uropean  libraries.  The  society  designs  Co  publish  lirstlhe  whole  of  the /'iVdiiu, 
or  canonical  Ijooks  of  the  Southern  Buddhists,  a  pait  of  which  are  already  in 
course  of  publication.  These  will  be  followed  by  such  Jain  and  uncanonical 
Buddhist  texts  as  are  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  early  history  of  Buddhism. 
Notes,  introductions  and  analyses  in  English  will  help  to  an  understanding  of 
the  texts.  A  yearly  fee  of  one  hundred  guineas  entitles  to  membership  and  a 
copy  of  the  issues  of  the  society.  J.  M. 

The  demand  for  back  numliers  of  the  CatcuUa  Revieiv  has  led  the  proprietor 
to  re-publish  those  papers  which  best  deserve  preservation.  Several  monthly 
parts  have  been  already  issued,  beginning  with  February,  at  a  price  of  five  shil- 
lings  each.  H  is  expected  that  the  whole  will  make  from  six  to  ten  volumea  of 
400  pages  KKh. 
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The  Davbnport  Academy  op  Sciencb. — We  have  received  the  address  of 
Wm.  H,  Prattipresidentof  thisBOciety.jiriiited  in  theDavenport  Gatcrte.  The 
address  gives  an  account  of  the  exploration  of  mounds  b^  the  members,  and  of 
the  various  relics  in  the  cabinet.  Seventv-five  mounds  were  excavated  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Gass  during  the  year  1880,  fifteen  of  which  afforded  reUcs..  Copper  relics 
have  been  found  in thisvicinity,  but  inauch  rare  quantities  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
opinion  that  Ihey  were  made  from  drift  copper  and  that  they  had  no  connec- 
tion with  Ihe  mines  of  Lake  Superior.  The  specimens  all  give  evidence  of  hav- 
ing been  hammered,  but  none  of  having  been  melted  or  cast.  Copperases  were 
probably  used  as  marks  or  badges  ol  distinction  but  were  not  used  hb  tools. 
A  great  number  of  mound  builiKr's  pipetj  have  tieen  found.  The  typical  form 
ia  that  with  a  curved  base,  with  the  bowl  frequently  carved  into  various  animal 
forms.  There  are  two  pipes  having  the  form  of  an  elephant  or  mastodon 
carved  on  the  bowl. 

Mr.  Pratt  maintains  thai  the  Davenport  tablets  give  undoubted  evidence  that 
the  art  of  writing  was  known  to  the  mound  builders,  and  believes  them  to  be 
certainly  genuine.  These  tablet*  were  on  exhibition  at  Washington  while  the 
National  Academy  was  in  session,  and  at  Boston  duringthesessionof  the  Amer- 
ican Association.    They  have,  however,  never  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in 


Minnesota  Academy  of  Science. — This  society  was  established  seven 
vears  ago.  It  is  out  pf  debt  and  in  a  fair  way  for  growth  and  prosperity.  Piof. 
V,  H.  Winchell  has  been  elected  president.  In  his  opening  address  he  dig- 
cusses  the  comparison  between  denominational  colleges  and  state  institutions, 
and  maintains  that  only  the  latter  have  proved  or  developed  any  interest  in 
advanced  scientific  studies,  and  argues  that  the  state  patronage  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  h^her  departments. 

At  the  Obrman  Anthropological  Congress,  iSSi,M.Kollmon,ofSwitz- 
erland,  read  a  paper  showing  that  prognathism  is  of  frequent  occurrence  among 
civilized  races.  Some  skulls  from  the  tieart  of  Germany  show  a  greater  degree 
of  it  than  do  the  natives  of  Australia.  It  was  maintained  that  this  prognathism  In 
Europe  is  not  accidental,  but  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  skull  of  Emanuel  Kant. — A  paper  has  been  read  before  the  same 
conBresB  on  the  skull  of  Emanuel  Kant.  This  is  described  as  follows:  The 
forenead  had  none  of  the  maj est v  attached  to  a  thinker.  It  was  not  broad  and 
was  a  little  retreating.  The  only  extraordinary  feature  alioiit  the  face  was  the 
height  of  the  orbits.  The  temples  have  a  fullness,  especially  in  the  region  where 
it  is  supposed  the  faculty  of  speech  resides.  The  lionea  01  the  nose  are  turned 
toward  the  righL  The  greatest  terminal  length  was  183  millimetres,  the  height 
131  millimetres,  the  width  161  millimetres,  that  of  ordinary  Persian  skulls  bemg 
only  144  millimetres. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

The  Image  op  the  Cross  and  Lights  on  the  Altar  in  the  Christian 
Church  and  in  Heathen  Temples  before  the  Christian  Era,  especi- 
ally IN  THE  British  Isle.    Toronto  ;  Hunter,  Rose  U  Co.,  1S77. 
This  pamphlet  as  may  be.aeen  from  the  title  is  not  so  much  a  history  of  the 
Cross,  and  an  essay   on  its  ancient  or  prehistoric  origin,  as  it  is  an   argument 
against  the  use  of  the  symbol  in  christian  churches. 

,  The  allusions  to  the  Druidical  use  of  the  cross,  and  to  the  prevalence  of  eer-  - 
pent  worship,  are  more  to  point  an  argument  than  to  bring  out  the  facts  concern- 
ing them. 
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The  History  of  the  Alphabbt. 

ThU  is  one  or  (he  interesting  subjects,  and  one  which  must  receive  liKreaafaig 
tight  as  the  discoverieH  anions  the  monuments  f^o  on.  The  latect  hoolc  on  the 
subject  1b  one  written  by  Prof.  Karl  Faulman,  entitled  an  Illustnted  History  of 
letters.  A  popular  licientitlc  repregenlatjon  of  the  ori^rin  of  writing  of  all  the 
people  of  the  earth,  (Leipsfc,  A,  Harttcman,  1880,  pp.  31^ 
The  Archaeological  Institi-te.    The  Second  Annual  Report,  1880-81. 

This  pamphlet  contains  an  account  or  the  organization  of  the  Institute,  ftnd  > 
brief  hUtor;' of  its  cnle^atio^^  Ifoth  in  this  country  and  In  Europe;  Mexico  and 
Crete  being  the  tieldi,  where  explorations  have  been  made. 

Anthropological' iN'VBSTKiATiONS  during  the  year  1S79.  Smithsonian 
Report    Otis  F.  Mason. 

The  closalflcation  made  bv  Prof.  Mason  is  as  fbiiows:  i.  Anthropogeny;  2, 
Prthistoric  Anthropology  1 3. biological  Anthronologj' ;  4.  Psvcholi^ical  Anthro- 
polog>';  J.  Ethnolojjv;  6.  Linguistic:  7.  Industries;  8,  Sociology;  9.  The 
Science  of  Re]iu;ion.  '  Nearly  all  Important  papers  on  these  separate  to[MCs  are 
included  in  the  list  of  titles. 

Progress  of  ANTiiROPOLiKir  por  the  year  18S0;  from  the  Americam  Natiir- 
aiisf,  Aug.,  iSSi. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  paper  in  the  Smithsonian  Report,  and  is  very 
valuable.    Other  papers  on  Anthropology,  from  the  Americatt  Nainratitt,  have 
also  been  received. 
Memoir  op  Samlel  Stehman  IIaldemas',  LI..  D.,  Prop,  op  Compakativk 

PHILOLOOV — IS    THE     UNIVERSITY    OF     PENNSYLVANIA.      By    ClU».  Htltry 

Hart,  c/c^  Ilestoriographer,  etc.     Reprinted  from  the  Penn  Menlkly  fer  Aug., 

This  memoir  of  tliat  learned  scholar  and  good  man,  Prof.  Haldeman,  ttisgrati- 
tyingtoiice.  Itis  eminently  fit,  also,  that  Mr.  Hart  should  write  iL  No  man  In 
tins  country  lias  done  more  lor  the  science  of  compamtlve  philology  than  Dr 
Haldeman.  In  the  line  of  archieolt^  much  praise  is  also  due  him,  for  he  waa 
eoatiiitiallx  contributing  to  the  advancement  o(  this  science. 

The  editor  of  this  journal  has  known  Prof.  Haldeman  onlv  since  1876,  but  It 
is  a  privilege  to  have  known  him.  The  memoir  gives  the  &cts  of  his  literary 
and  wientilic  lalmrs,  and  Ik  a  becoming  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  who  needed 
onlv  to  be  Itnown  to  be  loved  and  honored. 

'The  following  list  will  show  how  far  his  comparative  studies  in  philology 
reached  American~sul:jects: 

The  number  of  the  paper,  and  the  dates,  are  given  as  found  in  the  memirir  : 
57 — On  the  phonology  of  the  Wvandots,  1846;  58— On  some  points  in  linguistic 
ethnology,  with  illustrations  chiefly  from  the  Aboriginal  languages  of  America, 
l849;69 — Relations  between  the 'Chinese  and  Indo-European  languages,  1856; 
70.— Report  on  the  present  slate  of  our  knowledge  of  linguistic  ethnology,  1856. 

Several  papers  on  archieologi'  have  also  appeared  from  his  pen.  The  last  one 
is  a  folio,  descriptive  of  the  relics  taken  from  the  Rock  Retreat  at  Chickie's,  close 
by  his  residence.  He  had  a  large  cabinet  which  was  divided  among  several  insti- 
tutions a^er  his  death. 

Galilee  in  the  Time  of  Christ.  By  Rev.  SdakMerria.D.  i7.,  with  an 
introduction  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Peabody,  D.' D.  Boston  Congrtsatkinal  Publish- 
ing House,  iSSi. 

This  useful  little  volume  contains  the  results  of  the  explorations  and  studies 
of  the  author  put  into  a  comprehensive  and  instructive  shape.  The  material  first 
appeared  in  the  Bihiiatlirrn  Sacra,  in  the  form  of  two  essays,  but  appears  here 
to  have  been  modified  and  some  of  it  re«Titten. 

Galilee  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Holy  Land,  but  the  pecu- 
liarities of  its  soil  and  climate,  the  numt>er  of  its  cities  and  Its  population,  Its  pro- 
ductions  and  his(or\'.  as  well  as  the  character  of  its  people,  are  not  so  well  known. 
The  volume  treats  especially  of  the  province,  and  not  of  the  whole  land.  It  6x%t 
defines  the  province.  The  author  holds  that  it  was  divided  into  four  distrlcti,  but 
it  is  uncertain  if  it  eitended  Eaatof  the  Jordan  and  the  tea.  "Galilee  of  the  G«B* 
-■-s"  was  not,  as  Jahn  held,  "  Upper  Galilee." 
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sHct — 2,000  square  miles — the  author  thinks  maj  have 

.._  „ j,_:xv>oo.     Its  climate  and  soil  are  described  as  very 

favorable  to  bo  dense  a  population,  and  confinns  the  description  ol'  Moses  that  it 
was  a  land  "  full  of  the  blessings  of  Jehovah."  The  descriptions  of  the  fertility  of 
the  Miil,  of  the  variety  of  the  scenery,  the  character  of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  of  the 
mountains  and  valleys  are  brief  but  striking.  "The  agricultural  products,  and 
manufactured  articles  are  also  referred  to."  "The  sea  of  Galilee."  "Alocusol  life," 
"The  noted  cities  and  towns"  and  other  geographical  points  summarized  into  single 
chapters  are  followed  by  a  more  geneial  discussion  of  the  character  of  the  Gal- 
ileans," "tlie  poetical  talent,"  "the  prophets  and  judges,"  "the  wealth  and  material 
prosperity,  and  finally  a  description  of  "Nazareth  and  its  character." 

The  book  leaves  out  all  labored  arguments  over  doubtful  sites,  and  all  minute 
descriptions,  but  the  reader  wilt  probably  consider  it  the  more  valuable  on  that 
account.  It  however  brings  before  us  very  strikingly  some  facts  connected  with 
Christ's  life,  which,  as  side  lights,  are  extremely  valuable. 

Two  hundred  and  four  cities  or  villages,  the  smallest  of  which  numbered 
about  i5,iK!o  inhabitants,  show  what  Christ  accomplished  when  going  about  among 
the  cities  of  Galilee.  Some  doubtful  points  might  have  been  discussed  more  at 
length,  the  author  might  have  gisen  the  reasons  for  bis  conclusions  concerning 
for  instance,  the  locating  the  transfiguration  not  far  from  Cesarea  PhilMpI,  or  on 
one  of  the  foot  hills  of  ML  Hermon ;  also  the  placing  i.  e.  the  feeding  of  the  Sfxo 
on  the  east  side  of  Jordan  by  the  "  Eastern  Bethsaida  "  instead  of  near  the  "  West- 
em  Bethsaida."  Capernaum,  also,  where  was  this  place?  It  is  described  as  on 
the  carrier  route  between  Jerusalem  and  Damascus? 

There  is  one  point  which  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  author  does  discuss, 
and  that  Is  the  "  poverty  "  and  "  abject  meanness  "  of  Christ's  earthly  condition, . 
and  to  know  that  he  holds  that  these,  and  many  other  points  of  llie  same  nature, 
"  are  all  suppositions  of  later  times." 

He  says;   "The  coloring  is  false.    We  find  the  Galileans  to  have  been  a 
moral,  intelligent,  industrious  and  enterprising  people  of  that  country  fitly  chosen 
as  the  training  place  of  '  Master  and  disciples/  who  were  to  move  the  world." 
The  Aryan  Village  in  India  and  Ceylon.     By  Sir  Jeha  B.  Phene.    Mac- 
millan  A  Co.,  1S80:  pp.  ivi.  186;  Soo. 

One  of  the  most  curious  institutions  of  India  is  the  village  community.  This 
rural  organization,  which  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  land,  19  the  unit  of  Hindoo 
society,  and  like  the  atom  of  the  chemist  remains  essentially  unchanged  whatever 
convulsions  disturb  the  general  body.  The  Moghul,  the  Patau,  the  Mahratta, 
the  Sikh,  the  Briton  may  successively  overrun  the  land  and  subvert  existing 
forms  of  government;  the  worshiper  of  Vishnu  or  Siva  may  turn  Mohammedan 
or  Christian,  but  these  little  self-contained  communities'  live  on,  unchanged 
through  all.  The  study  of  the  Hindoo  village  system  is  important  because  it  is 
not  of  modern  growth;  its  origin,  far  back  in  prehistoric  ages,  throws  valuable 
light  on  the  growth  of  social  Institutions  In  general,  and  on  those  of  the  Aryans 
In  particular.  Attention  has  been  drawri  to  this  subject  by  several  European 
writen,  among  fliem  Sir  Henry  Maine,  in  his  Village  Communities  East  and 
West,  and  ElpTiinstone,  in  his  history  of  India.  The  book  before  us  Is  the  Utest 
contribution.  We  have,  first,  an  introduction  of  about  fifty  pages,  in  which  the 
author  trsces  the  development  of  civil  institutions,  as  he  conceives  it  to  have 
been,  from  a  condition  of  savage  isolation,  as  a  starting  point,  to  the  rise  of  organ- 
ized communities.  Next,  follow  three  papers  of  unequal  length;  the  first  and 
longest  one,  on  Modem  Village  Life  in  Bengal,  the  second  on  The  Agricultural 
Community  In  Ceyloa,  the  third  on  the  Evolution  of  the  Indo- Aryan  Social  and 
Land  System.    A  glossary  explains  native  terms  used  in  the  text 

The  Hindoo  vilbge  is  a  little  republic  having  its  self.conslitutcd  authorities, 
and  everything  else  within  itself  needful  for  the  maintainance  of  order  and  the 
management  of  its  foreign  and  domestic  relatione.  The  lands  around  the  village 
are  separated  by  clearly-defined  limits  from  those  of  other  villages,  and,  whether 
the  title  rests  in  the  government  or  the  lamindar  (landholder),  are  held  in  com- 
mon by  the  whole  community,  and  allotted  to  the  several  householders  in  equi- 
table portions.  A  minute  description  of  the  holding  of  each  is  entered  in  the  vil- 
lage records,  and  rent  is  assessed  according  to  the  value  of  the  land.  The  gene- 
ltd  manager  of  Intemat  concerns,  and  the  spokesman  of  the  people  in  all  outside 
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communications,  Is  the  mandtd  or  headman.  He  Ib  nominallj  elected  bj  tbC 
su&aeee  of  the  people,  but,  in  fast,  the  office  senerallj  descends  frpm  &ther  to 
son.  It  is  hU  duty  to  see  thai  the  rents  aic  collected  and  paid  over,  and  to  settle 
petty  dinnutes,  in  which  he  is  aometinies  asEisled  by  the  f^ncJtayat,  or  council  of 
elders.  Next,  in  importance  to  the  headman.  Is  Che  village  watchman,  who 
guards  tl,-;  crops,  ferrets  out  thieves,  and  looks  after  the  general  safety.  The 
accountant  keeps  the  village  records,  which  contain  the  public  dues  of  each  mem- 
ber of  ti.f  community,  draws  up  deeds,  and  writes  letters  for  the  unlettered.  The 
astrologer  ostB  the  horoscope  for  the  children,  and  deckles  when  the  celestial 
siene  are  lavorable  for  any  important  undertaking.  He  mav  also  keep  the  vlUaM 
school,  such  as  it  is.  Besides  these  prominent  functionones,  the  villase  has  Iti 
blacksmith,  barber,  potter,  washerman,  and  representatives  of  the  otner  cnUts 
which  minister  to  the  needs — one  can  hardlj-  speak  of  comfort — of  the  little  com- 
munity. An  important  character  residinB  in  the  village,  but  not  properly  part  of 
its  organi^tion,  is  the  money  lender,  who  advances  grain  or  cash  to  the  culti- 
vators, to  be  repaid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  next  crop.  His  rates  are  usualljr 
exorbitant,  and  the  man  is  happy,  who,  once  in  his  clutches,  escapes  without 
being  ruined.  Hindoo  peasants,  as  a  class,  are  extremely  poor  and  improvident. 
Living  from  hand  to  mouth  on  the  coarsest  fare,  they  are  conlronted  with  famine 
whenever  a  single  important  crop  fails. 

To  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  life  of  such  a  village  community  would 
require  an  extended  articie,  and  we  prefer  to  invite  the  reader  to  study  the  book 
itself,  which  will  amply  repay  jjcrusal.  The  author  is  an  eminent  member  of  the 
civil  service,  and  has  resided  many  years  in  India.  His  statements  are  the  result 
of  personal  observations,  and  may  be  relied  on  as  trustworthy.    The  book  is  writ- 

"j.  A.  ' 


WANTED. 

tMUirisn,  nunely,    Vol.   I.    Noi.    I  Uul   1,  lOsO 
nd  OrieaMlJouriul.     Any  one  who  will  Knd 

COMPLETE  YOUR  SETS. 

rib>ers  !□  this  Jaurnil  hBve  already  complete  acta  from  Ibe  beirinniatc. 
■ill  conferaravor  on  the  publiaheruid  editor  iftbev  vrill  BO&ty  ua  carry 
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ANCIENT  TEMPLE  ARCHITECTURE. 

BY  STEPHEN  D.  PBET. 

The  origin  of  religion  as  evinced  by  the  ancient  languages 
has  been  a  subject  of  interest  for  several  years.  The  researches 
of  Max  Miiller  have  brought  out  the  thought  that  possibly 
religion  was  a  creature  of  natural  growth,  having  its  origin  in 
the  worship  of  the  material  forms,  such  as  the  sun  and  moon,  or 
the  "bright  heavens," 

The  analogy  of  language  brought  all  historic  religions  to 
one  common  source,  and  that  source,  existing  in  some  prehis- 
toric age,  when  a  primitive  mode  of  worship  is  supposed  to 
have  prevailed. 

The  subject  has  also  been  studied  in  connection  with  the  folk- 
lore and  .traditions  of  ancient  races.  There  is  even  now  going 
on  a  discussion  among  Scandinavian  scholars  whether  ihe 
mythologic  tales  of  the  Northland  were  derived  from  classic 
lands,  or  from  early  Aryan  ancestors,  or  were  the  products 
of  a  separate  line  of  thought  and  worship.  Others,  too,  are 
studying  the  folk-lore  of  the  various  Aryan  or  Semitic  races  to 
ascertain  if  possible  whether  they  are  not  founded  on  a  common 
basis  derived  from  one  early  fountain. 

The  subject  has  also  been  followed  somewhat  in  the  line  of 
ethnology,  and  the  celebrated  M.  Renan  once  startled  the  world 
with  his  theory  that  each  of  the  great  races  of  antiquity  pre- 
sented a  religion  peculiar  to  itself,  and  so  the  origin  of  religion 
could  be  found  in  the  ethnic  peculiarities. 

There  is,  however,  one  line  of  investigation  which  has  hardly 
been  entered  but  which  is  more  important  perhaps  than  either 
of  those  mentioned,  namely  the  line  of  archeology.  The  sub- 
ject of  ancient  architecture  has  been  abundantly  illustrated,  and 
the  bearing  of  it  upon  the  history  of  religion  somewhat  shpwn, 
but  the  subject  thus  far  has  been  limited. 
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It  was  indeed  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  writer  Vitnivous 
that  all  worship  could  be  traced  back  to  one  primordial  form, 
namely  the  worship  in  groves,  and  that  the  forms  of  trees  were 
to  be  found  in  the  early  architectural  shapes  which  survived  to 
later  historical  times.  Thus  it  has  been  a  favorite  theory  with 
many  that  the  columns  which  so  frequently  surrounded  the 
Greek  temple  were  but  imitations  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  and 
that  the  adornments  of  the  frieze  and  cornices  were  imitations 
of  the  ends  of  beams  which  were  originally  placed  in  the 
trees  above  to  form  the  roof. 

According  to  the  same  theory  the  famous  Gothic  arches  and 
roofs  of  the  ancient  and  medieval  temples  of  Europe  were  but 
imitations  of  the  beautiful  sylvan  arches  and  lofty  columns  of 
the  northern  forests. 

An  old  author,  Maurice,  has  carried  this  fancy  to  the  extent 
that  he  has  imagined  that  the  ideal  temple  of  all  is  to  be 
found  in  the  spreading  banyan  tree,  and  that  the  mysterious 
darkness  and  the  many  columns  of  these  sacied  recesses  of 
natiu-e  are  really  the  models  of  earthly  temples. 

If  this  theory  be  true  we  should  conclude  that  each  nation 
had  borrowed  its  peculiar  style  of  temple  architecture  from  the 
auggestiveness  of  nature  surrounding  them;  the  inhabitants  of 
the  North  seeking  to  imitate  the  loftiness  and  the  mysterious 
darkness  of  the  pine  groves  of  the  North;  the  inhabitants  of 
India  and  the  South  building  their  thousand  columns  in  imita- 
tion of  the  spreading  banyan,  while  the  more  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Egypt  and  India  found  in  the  cave  their  model.  Hence 
the  cave  of  Dendera,  of  Elephantine,  and  the  many  other  cave 
temples  of  those  lands.  Possibly,  too,  the  pyramids  were 
imitations  of  mountains,  being  the  survival  of  the  primitive 
religion  which  prevailed  in  Gan-Eden,  where'  the  great  moun- 
tain Meru  was  the  primitive  temple  and  where  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  the  first  attendants  upon  the  worship  of  man. 

It  is  in  fact  a  fancy  expressed  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Lesley  in  hts  lect- 
ure before  the  Lowell  Institute  that  the  early  form  of  temple 
in  Thibet  and  Norway,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  was  in  representa- 
tion of  the  mountain  with  the  ark  on  its  summit,  as  if  the  tra- 
dition of  the  ark  were  at  the  basis  of  temple  worship. 


Primithe  Temples. 
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These  fancies  might  be  followed  further.  There  are  many 
striking  analogies  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  possible  that 
if  studied  more  attentively  a  theory  might  be  formed  from 
some  arch  Ecological  basis  which  would  be  as  well  founded  as 
that  which  Max  Milller,  has  sought  to  establish  on  the  basis  of 
language. 

But  without  tracing  the  origin  of  temple  architecture  back 
so  fan,  we  would  call  attention  especially  to  the  fact  that  the 
separate  races  had  their  own  form  and  style  even  at  a  very 
early  date,  and  that  this  style  was  the  result  of  their  own 
religious  systems  and  spirit.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  three 
great  nations  which  are  best  known  to  history,  but  also  of 
others  more  ancient  than  they. 

The  orders  of  architecture  known  to  history — such  as  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian — ^were  probably  preceded  by 
orders  which  were  as  distinct  and  pronounced  as  they.  In 
iact,  these  styles  which  we  call  so  primitive  and  so  funda- 
mental are  themselves  but  a  late  outgrowth  and  are  compar- 
atively modern.  If  these  bear  in  themselves  the  effects  of 
national  growth,  so  that  we  give  to  them  the  names  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  originated,  with  how  much  more 
reason  may  we  say  that  there  were  also  before  them  those 
orders  which  were  even  more  marked  by  ethnical  traits.  The 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  the  Hebrew  races  certainly  had  a 
history  long  before  Greece  was  known,  and  we  may  therefore 
say  that  the  Assyrian,  Hebrew,  and  Egyptian  orders  of  archi- 
tecture are  as  worthy  of  study  as  either  Doric,  Ionic,  or 
Corinthian.  These  nations  evidently  impressed  their  cultus 
and  their  religious  spirit  upon  their  own  architectural  works, 
and  we  may  well  study  the  temples  of  these  ancient  people  to 
see  if  we  may  not  in  them  learn  what  the  religious  life  and 
growth  of  each  of  these  races  has  been.  We  maintain  that 
in  the  ancient  temple  architecture  we  may  not  only  find  the 
progress  of  the  race  in  religious  thought  generally,  but  we 
may  also  discover  the  particular  line  through  which  that  devel- 
opment and  progress  has  come. 

There  is  certainly  one  lesson  to  be  learned,  and  that  is  that 
in  nearly  all  cases  the  ancient  temple  architecture  was  the 
result  of  the  religious  gro^vth  of  the  people,  and  In  it  can  be 
seen  the  very  spirit  of  religion  which  controlled  the  people. 
This  is  true  of  the  races  and  nations  as  much  as  it  is  of  the 
ages.  If  there  was  a  development  of  the  forms  of  architecture 
at  certain  epochs,  yet  that  development  seems  to  have  been  in 
ethnical  lines.  The  ancient  races  may  indeed  have  borrowed 
many  features  of  their  architecture  from  one  another;  yet  they 
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seem  to  have  not  only  embodied  their  particular  national  cultus 
but  also  their  national  religion  in  these  their  sacred  buildings- 
This  was  certainly  true  of  those  three  nations  best  known  to  his- 
tory, namely,  the  Egyptian,  Hebrew,  and  Greek.  Each  one  of 
these  nations  embodied  their  own  religion  in  their  temples. 
Situated  as  they  were  on  the  diflerent  sides  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  they  have  given  to  us  some  of  the  grandest  specimens 
of  temple  worship  in  the  world.  Yet  they  have  given  us  temples 
which  differed  as  well  as  resembled  one  another.  These  dif- 
ferences we  propose  now  to  consider. 

The  resemblances  In  the  general  plan  of  structure  have 
already  been  referred  to  in  a  previous  number.  [See  Amer- 
ican Antiquarian  and  Oriental  Journal,  Vol.  III.,  page 
333.1  The  threefold  division  of  the  sanctuary  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  Jews,  for  we  find  it  prevalent  among  the  Egyptians 
before  the  time  of  the  exodus,  and  if  we  take  the  Alstis  of  the 
Greeks  as  answering  the  same  purpose  as  the  court  of  the 
Jews,  we  find  it  also  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  long  after 
the  destruction  of  the  tabernacle.  The  various  temples  which 
were  erected  at  Jerusalem  were  modelled  after  the  original 
tabernacle,  and  retained  their  primitive  features  throughout  all 
changes ;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the  same  form  or  plan 
should  also  have  existed  among  the  other  neighboring  races. 

It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that  one  borrowed  this  plan  from 
the  other.  In  that  case,  we  should  go  back  to  Egypt  as  the 
primal  source  both  of  the  architectural  style  and  the  temple 
plans  and  divisions,  and  so  we  would  be  virtually  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  Egyptians  gave  their  religious  conceptions  to  Jew 
and  Greek  alike. 

There  is  not  much  doubt  that  the  Egyptians  did  give  the 
earliest  models  both  of  columns  and  of  roofs,  and  possibly  of 
architectural  finish.  The  Doric  columns  of  the  earhest  Greek 
temples  were  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  the  massive  pillars 
which  surrounded  the  courts  of  the  Temple  of  Edfou  and 
Karnac.  The  bulging  pillar  and  big  round  capital  of  the  Egyp- 
tians became  the  tapering  column  and  neat  capital  o£  the  Doric 
style,  and  these  again  were  modified  by  the  Greek  taste  into 
the  Ionic  and  the  Corinthian. 

It  is  a  fancy  of  certain  writers  that  the  columns  of  these  various 
orders  were  modelled  by  the  Greeks  after  the  proportions  of  the 
human  body;  the  Doric  having  a  diameter  one-sixth  of  its 
height,  the  Ionic  one-seventh,  and  the  Corinthian  one-tenth  of 
its  height;  the  latter  being  the  proportion  of  the  female  form; 
each  representing  diflerent  styles  of  beauty  in  the  human  per- 
son. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  architectural  finish  of 
the  first  temple  of  Solomon  was  derived  from  Egypt,  and  it 
may  be  that  in  reconstructing  the  great  porch  of  Solomon  we 
^hall  find  many  suggestions  from  the  lofty  pillars  and  the  mas- 
sive propylae  of  the  Egyptian  temple. 

It  is  a  question  too  whether  those  who  are  now  reconstruct- 
ing the  ancient  tabernacle  after  the  model  of  a  modem  tent 
with  its  poles  and  cords  and  especially  with  its  lofty  peaked  roof 
^nd  its  long  ridge  pole,  are  not  introducinff  a  style  of  building 
totally  unknown  to  the  ancients.  The  Egyptian  temples  were 
all  of  them  constructed  with  flat  roofs,  and  the  oriental  style  of 
■erecting  houses  is  to  this  day  with  the  roof  so  flat  that  it  may 
be  used  for  sleeping  upon.  There  is  no  necessity  certainly  for 
this  change  in  our  conception  of  the  ancient  tabernacle,  for  the 
scripture  account  of  the  tabernacle,  and  especially  of  the  meas- 
urement of  its  curtains,  would  require  that  it  be  as  it  is  shown 
in  Calumet's  Dictionary,  with  flat  roof  and  straight  sides. 

Any  one  who,  is  familiar  with  Egyptian  architecture  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  anomalous  shape  which  the  taber- 
:nacle  is  made  to  assume.  One  need  only  to  look  at  any  ordi- 
nary picture  of  the  ruins  of  Baalbek  or  of  Karnac  to  be  con- 
vinced that  as  far  as  Egyptian  style  is  concerned,  the  flat  roof 
and  straight  square  walls  and  cubical  shape  was  the  form  which 
prevailed.  The  only  modification  which  we  find  is  the  yra- 
midal  or  inclined  shaped  facade,  but  that  was  peculiar  to  the 
Ptolemies,  and  was  not  known  before  the  time  of  the  Exodus. 
In  the  details  of  architectural  construction  we  must  conclude 
that  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  drew  from  their  Egyptian  training 
and  incorporated  many  things  which  were  prevalent  in  that  land 
-of  their  captivity.  So  Jews  and  Greeks  alike  borrowing  from 
Egypt  and  from  Assyria  evidently  incorporated  many  of  the 
same  elements  into  their  temples. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  bevelled  stones  which  are  still 
■seen  at  the  base  of  the  wall  in  the  Tyropean  valley  are  not 
modelled  after  an  Egyptian  style,  though  they  are  the  only 
things  which  remain  of  the  original  Solomon's  temple.  Long 
before  the  Saracens,  before  the  Romans,  the  Hebrew  temple 
.stood  on  these  ancient  walls.  Not  unlike  the  Cyclopean  walla 
found  in  the  gate  of  the  tomb  at  Mycenae,  they  are  neither  Greek 
nor  Phoenician.  If  they  were  Tynan  they  were  unlike  many 
which  have  been  discovered  in  later  times,  and  so  may  have 
been  common  to  antiquity.  The  architectural  finish  and  detail 
both  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple  then  we  may  acknowledge 
.to  have  been  borrowed. 

But  the  question  arises,  does  the  plan  and  arrangement  of 
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their  temples  show  that  the  same  religious  conception  and  spirit 
prevailed  among  these  great  nations  of  history. 

In  examining  this  point  we  shall  need  to  analyze  the  elements 
which  go  to  make  up  the  details  of  the  plan. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  those  who  will  take  the  pains  to  com- 
pare the  picture  of  the  temple  at  Olympia  with  that  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  again  with  that  at  Kamac,  that  after 
all,  quite  different  ideas  prevail  in  the  details  of  these  plans.  \a. 
fact,  the  greatest  contrasts  prevail  For  instance  as  we  examine 
the  Greek  as  compared  with  the  Egyptian  we  find  that  the  col- 
umns of  the  Greek  temple  are  altogether  outside  and  the  walls 
inside,  thus  presenting  an  imposing  appearance  to  the  eye  but 
having  within  only  a  dark  and  limited  shrine  tor  the  divinity. 
On  the  other  hand  with  the  Egyptians  we  find  a  dead  wall  sur- 
rounding the  whole  sacred  premises,  and  the  ornamentations  by 
pillars  or  columns  are  only  partially  visible,  the  great  beauty 
and  grandeur  being  confined  to  the  sacred  precints  within,  and 
the  utmost  amount  of  impressiveness  being  imparted  to  these- 
lofty  columns,  many  rows  of  which  were  supposed  to  crowd 
the  interior.  If  we  look  now  at  the  Jewish  temples  we  find  that 
method  of  giving  such  prominence  to  the  temple  over  its  court 
that  the  temple  proper  was  the  object  of  admiration,  and  that 
the  court  and  chambers  around  this  were  only  the  accompani- 
ments, the  arrangement  being  such  however  that  the  whole 
structure  might  with  its  courts  and  walls  and  chambers  only 
the  more  impressively  set  ofl'  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of 
the  inner  sanctuary. 

The  temple  of  Solomon  was  so  arranged  that  the  whole 
structure  became  impressive  with  beauty  and  grandeur.  It 
was  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  or  sacred  hill,  and 
though  like  the  Egyptian  temple  was  surrounded  by  a  wall 
which  was  exclusive  and  close,  yet  each  part  so  arose  above  the 
other  that  the  celebrated  Solomon's  porch  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  only  a  beautiful  setting  for  the  great  gem  of  the  Jews 
architecture,  the  temple  or  sanctuary  itself. 

Thus,  instead  of  the  unity  of  design  to  which  we  have  called 
attention  in  the  general  division  as  was  at  first  suggested, 
we  find  the  superstructure  of  the  three  temples  entirely  unlike 
in  many  respects  and  this  was  probably  owing  to  the  dissimi- 
larity of  the  national  spirit.  The  Greek  made  his  religion  the 
handmaid  to  art,  and  accordingly  the  Greek  temple  itself  be- 
came a  mere  cella  or  shrine  on  which  the  adornments  of  art 
were  displayed,  but  the  inner  sanctuary  seemed  to  have  been 
almost  forgotten  in  the  magnificence  of  its  surroundings.  (See 
cut  of  the  temple  at  Olympia.) 
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The  Egyptians  on  the  other  hand  enveloped  religion  with  a 
wonderful  mystery,  and  therefore  while  there  was  a  greater  de- 
velopment of  beauty  in  the  interior  of  the  sacred  edifice  yet  the 
temple  itself  or  the  adytum  where  the  divinity  presided  was  al- 
ways removed  to  the  utmost  distance  and  kept  in  obscurity 
amid  the  multiplicity  of  the  courts  and  pillars. 

The  Jewish  temple  on  the  other  hand  magnified  the  temple 
proper,  making  it  a  sacred  dwelling  place  for  the  divinity, 
guarded  to  be  sure,  and  mj'sterious  in  its  privacy,  yet  sur- 
rounded by  the  halls  and  porches  as  if  it  were  a  house  within  a 
house,  and  the  place  where  the  divinity  dwelt  in  all  sacred 
proximity. 
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Now  that  these  three  fundamental  conceptions  did  prevail  in 
the  different  temples  wiU  not  be  doubted. 

They  appear  not  only  in  the  later  stages  of  development, 
but  even  more  clearly  at  the  earlier  stages,  as  we  may  recog- 
nize them  throughout  all  the  changes  which  occurred. 

The  original  form  of  a  Greek  temple  it  is  well  known  was  a 
simple  '*  cella,"  or  small  square  apartment,  suited  to  contain  an 
image  of  the  divinity;  the  front  being  what  is  called  -'distyle  in 
Antis,"  or  having  two  pillars  between  square  piers  or  pilastres, 
but  entirely  open  in  the  front.  Each  modification,  however, 
brought  the  temple  more  and  more  into  the  shape  of  an  outer 
porch  surrounding  an  inner  shrine  or  cella.  The  first  change 
was  to  separate  the  cella  from  the  porch  in  front  by  a  wall  and 
door;  the  next  was  to  throw  the  ends  of  the  walls  back,  and 
place  across  the  front  the  porch  of  four  pillars.  Finally  the 
plan  was  adopted  of  placing  the  pillars  around  the  sides  some- 
times leaving  the  wall  of  the  ceUa  plain,  and  sometimes  with 
false  pillars  or  pseudo  pipteral. 

The  earliest  Egyptian  temple  was  a  simple  square  enclosure 
with  a  character  in  the  form  of  a  cross  on  the  inside.  This 
temple  is  the  one  which  was  found  in  front  of  the  second  p3T*a- 
mid  between  the  paws  of  the  sphynx.  It  is  described  by  Fer- 
guson as  composed  of  several  prisms  of  syenite  granite  with- 
out base  or  capital,  and  supporting  architraves  as  simple.  The 
walls  are  celled  with  immense  alabaster  slabs  with  bevelled 
joints,  a  form  of  masonry  as  we  have  seen,  not  uncommon  in 
that  age.  All  its  parts  are  plain,  straight  and  square,  without 
ornament,  but  perfectly  proportioned,  having  all  the  lithic 
grandeur  which  is  inherent  in  large  masses.  "  The  oldest,  per- 
haps, the  simplest  and  best  adorned  temple  in  the  world." 
Following  this  as  to  time  was  the  tomb  of  Beni  Hassan;  a 
simple  cella  or  dark  chamber,  having  a  porch  with  square  col- 
umns in  front.  The  Labarynths  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  may 
also  be  classed  with  It.  Another  form  was  the  one  which  was 
composed  of  an  enclosure  with  a  pyramid  at  one  side  of  the 
enclosure.  Perhaps  the  first  typical  Egyptian  temple  was  the 
Rhamession  built  by  Ramses  I.  500  B.  C.  This  temple  has 
the  following  elements:  ist,  a  facade  of  propylae  ;  2d,  a  court 
yard  with  porticoes  on  two  sides;  3d,  an  inner  court  with  a 
double  row  of  columns,  square  piers  being  also  used  as  pillars 
front  and  back  of  the  court;  4th,  Hypostyle  Hall  formed  by 
two  rows  of  columns  with  a  clerestory  through  the  center,  and 
three  rows  of  smaller  columns  on  the  side;  5th,  several  smaller 
apartments.     (Compare  with  cut  of  Karnac.) 
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The  temple,  however,  which  embodies  the  most  of  history 
■early  and  late,  is  that  at  Kamac  (a  plan  of  which  we^give  on 
this  page.)  It  was  built  by  Osirtasen  in  the  twelfth  dynasty. 
Amenophis  enclosed  this  in  another  temple  twelve  feet  square. 
Thothmes  I,  built  in  front  of  it  a  splendid  hall;  Thothmes 
II,  erected  a  palace  behind  it  140  feet  by  55  feet.  Maneptah 
built  the  great  hall.  Ramses  I.  of  the  nineteenth  djmasty 
built  the  small  temple,  and  the  kings  of  the  twenty-second  dy- 
nasty added  the  courts  in  front. 

■^H^^^B^^^  MMlfl  I  I  I  I  I  I   I  I  II 
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Plan  of  Karnac. 


From  these  various  structures  we  learn  that  the  court  was 
the  chief  feature,  and  that  all  the  other  parts  were  alto- 
gether inferior.  The  great  propylon  and  the  many  columned 
court  or  hall  were  the  objects  on  which  the  Egyptian  architects 
expended  their  utmost  skill.  The  Hypostyle  Hall  of  Maneptah, 
says  Ferguson,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  man's  architectural 
works. 

In  this  temple  of  Kamac  the  Adytum  is  entered  by  a  double 
hall,  and  has  not  only  a  double  court  in  front  but  a  court  also  in 
the  rear,  thug  being  deeply  buried  in  the  midst  of  the  hypethal 
-courts,  and  guarded  on  all  sides  by  the  peribolus  or  hall,  and  was 
probably  silent  and  dark.  It  also  had  an  immense  propylon 
in  front,  which  was  itself  approached  by  an  avenue  of 
sphynxes.  Everything  about  it  seemed  built  on  the  principle  of 
making  the  approach  to  it  as  imposing  as  possible,  and  the  real 
inner  sanctuary  most  difficult  of  access,  and  thoroughly  en- 
,  shrouded  in  mystery.  At  first  sight  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sanctu- 
ary was  altogether  subordinate  to  the  courts.  The  propylon 
was  very  imposing  in  appearance.  The  elaborate  courts  were 
in  front  of  the  temple.  These  were  exceedingly  massive  and 
-elaborate,  and  were  the  most  important  part  of  the  structure. 
This  with  its  many  columns  and  elaborate  corridors  was  the 
place  for  processions.  The  Adytum  which  was  the  oracle  o£ 
the  Divinity,  could  scarcely  be  seen  in  the  distance,  and  the 
^eatest  privacy  and  exclusiveness  characterized  it.      The  sa- 
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credness  of  this  place  was  shown  by  its  remoteness,  and  by  the 
many  and  frequent  apartments  or  courts  which  surrounded  it, 
and  by  the  darkness  which  pervaded  it. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  temple  however,  was  that  the 
sanctuary  or  shrine  was  the  most  conspicuous  feature,  while 
the  court  was  altogether  inferior.  This  was  the  case  all  through 
its  history.  The  temple  of  Solomon  and  the  temple  of  Herod 
both  have  the  same  ruling  elements. 

Like  the  Egyptian  temples  the  arrangement  became  compli- 
cated as  it  advanced,  yet  the  same  idea  ruled  through  all  the 
changes,  of  which  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  the  court  of  the 
women  and  the  other  courts  surrounding  remind  hs. 

The  earliest  form  of  the  Hebrew  temple  was  the  Taber- 
nacle. This  is  too  familiar  to  need  description.  The  chief 
feature  of  it  was  that  like  the  Egyptian  it  was  composed  of  a 
court  and  a  hall  or  temple  proper;  or  the  temple  itself  being 
divided  into  a  cella  and  an  Adytum,  the  Holy  place  or  the  Holy- 
of  Holies.  The  court  also  went  around  the  temple  and  en- 
closed it  as  did  the  Egyptians.  In  fact  as  far  as  the  divisioa 
was  concerned  there  seem  to  have  been  striking  analogies. 

But  there  was  this  peculiarity  about  the  Hebrew  temple  that 
it  was  accessible,  the  courts  being  open  to  the  people,  and  the 
temple  proper  or  sanctuary  always  being  in  full  view  of  the 
temple. 

The  second  form  of  the  Hebrew  sanctuary  was  the  magnifi- 
cent Solomon's  temple.  This  was  built  probably  in  imitation  of 
the  Egyptian;  its  celebrated  porch  possibly  being  built  in  such 
magnificence  to  out-rival  even  Egyptian  grandeur.  The  third 
was  that  erected  after  the  return  from  captivity;  and  the  fourth 
was  that  built  by  Herod  a  short  time  before  Christ's  birtb- 
We  give  a  cut  of  this  last  temple. 

In  all  these  temples  we  find  that  notwithstanding  the  changes 
in  the  surroundings,  and  in  the  courts  with  their  various  divis- 
ions, yet  the  chief  feature  was  after  all  the  sanctuary  itself  or 
the  shrine. 

The  tabernacle  with  its  simplicity  became  modified  just  as 
did  the  Egyptian  temple;  the  courts  became  more  elaborate, 
and  in  the  time  of  Herod  were  divided  into  many  apartments, 
such  as  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  the  court  of  the  women,  and 
the  court  of  the  men;  yet  the  sanctuary  itself  never  lost  its  im- 
posing and  superior  character. 

While  the  Egyptians  placed  their  magnificent  propylae  at 
the  gateway  or  entrance,  it  guarded  the  entrance  by  the  avenues 
of  sphynxes ;  the  Hebrews  made  the  pillars  in  front  of  the  shrine 
or  temple  the  imposing  feature.      While  the  Egyptians  sur- 
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rounded  their  sanctuary  with  the  magnificent  courts,  into  which 
their  religious  procession  could  enter,  and  with  the  greatest 
pomp  and  display ;  but  kept  the  adytum  or  shrine  of  the  divinity 
at  the  distance,  and  only  visible  even  to  the  priest,  the  Hebrews 
made  their  shrine  the  most  conspicuous.  The  priesthood  and 
the  procession  were  only  waiting  upon  their  divinity,  and  the 
Divinity  dwelt  without  form  among  them;  a  spiritual  presence, 
but  one  who  was  holy,  and  who  dwelt  in  a  holy  place. 


A  FIND  OF   CEREMONIAL  AXES  IN  A  fLORIDA   MOUND. 
BV  A.  E.  DOUGLASS. 

Ehtring  an  extended  exploration  of  Indian  mounds  in  East 
Florida,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  make  a  "  find  "  of  consid- 
erable interest,  the  particulars  of  which  I  venture  to  communi- 
cate. 

The  locality  was  the  north-eastern  comer  oi  Volusia  Coimty, 
where  an  estuary,  known  as  Tomoka  Creek,  makes  its  outlet 
in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Halifax  Lagoon,  intersecting 
it  at  a  very  acute  angle  from  the  south,  making  a  long,  narrow 
peninsula,  whose  elevated  plateau  was,  no  doubt,  a  favorite  re- 
sort for  the  primitive  tribes  who  populated  thaf  section  of 
Florida. 

Previous  to  the  Indian  war  of  1837^ — 42,  this  point  was  under 
cultivation  (as  well  as  the  opposite  bank  of  the  creek,}  but  since 
that  date  it  has  been  deserted,  and  is  now  covered  with  a 
park-like  growth  of  pine,  live  oak  and  palmetto  trees  sprinkled 
sparsely  over  a  surface  of  luxuriant  grass,  to  which  is  now  given 
the  title  of  "  old  fields." 

On  the  east  bank  of  the  creek,  about  two  miles  from  the 
extreme  end  of  this  point,  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
creek,  and  fifty  from  the  marsh  which  here  intervenes  between 
the  edge  of  the  upland  and  the  actual  bed  of  the  stream,  are 
three  mounds.  Two  of  these  are  inconsiderable,  but  the  third 
is  of  very  imposing  dimensions,  at  least  for  this  region.  The 
upland  of  this  peninsula  is  gently  undulating,  at  an  average 
height  of  ten  feet  from  the  water  level.  The  swells  or  undula- 
tions are  in  nearly  parallel  ridges,  and  possibly  indicate  the 
sand-hills  of  an  ancient  sea-ljeach.  At  the  extremity  of  one  of 
these  ridges,  the  constructors,  taking  advantage  of  the  natural 
elevation,  as  is  frequently  foimd  in  the  mounds  of  this  region. 
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have  raised  this  remarkable  mound.  From  this  level  its  height 
on  the  north  side  is  fourteen  feet,  the  summit  being  reached  by 
an  ascent  of  45°. 

On  the  south  and  south-east,  however,  the  sand  has  been  ex- 
cavated from  the  natural  hollow  of  the  depression  between  the 
two  ridges,  and  the  perpendicular  height  appears  as  twenty- 
five  feet,  the  summit  being  reached  by  an  easy  ascent  of  about 
30°.  In  this  depression,  which  extends  around  one-third  of 
the  base,  is  a  pond  of  sweet  water,  nourishing  a  thick  growth 
of  cypresses  with  a  few  dwarf  palmettos. 

The  summit  of  the  mound  is  a  slightly  convex  plateau, 
twenty-eight  feet  in  diameter,  bare  of  trees  except  the  center 
and  the  northern  section  of  its  surface  which,  with  the  northern 
and  north-eastern  declivities,  is  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 
scrub  and  vines,  sprinkled  with  huge  oaks  and  cabbage  pal- 
mettos, hickories  and  sweet  bay,  while  a  dense  thicket  of  scrub 
palmetto,  clothes  the  west  and  south-west  slopes,  from  whose 
base  the  surface,  by  easy  ascent,  tends  downwards  to  the  ad- 
jacent marsh  before  mentioned. 

We  found  a  trench  already  sunk  in  the  summit  plateau  by 
some  previous  explorers,  (reported  as  connected  with  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey).  This  trench,  starting  from 
below  the  edge  on  the  southern  declivity,  had  been  run  twelve 
feet  to  a  point  about  eight  feet  north-east  of  the  actual  center, 
and  commencing  with  a  breadth  and  depth  of  three  feet,  in- 
creased to  five  in  breadth  and  eight  in  depth  at  its  terminus. 

I  had  no  means  of  learning  if  this  search  had  resulted  in  any 
discovery  of  iqiportance,  but  as  no  further  extension  of  the  exca- 
vation had  been  attempted,  could  only  infer  that  it  had  been 
barren  of  any  results.  The  extreme  labor  of  felling,  uprooting, 
and  removing  the  trees,  may  have  suggested  the  line  adopted 
for  this  excavation,  and  as  the  vital  pomt  of  this,  and  of  most 
mounds,  its  center,  had  been  left  unexplored,  we  felt  that  some 
chance  of  success  might  be  reserved  for  our  force,  which  was 
quite  prepared  for,  and  fully  familiar  with  so  severe  a  task  as 
clearing  the  ground  involved. 

We  devoted  what  time  remained  of  the  first  day  towards 
accomplishing  this  work,  using  our  axes  and  heavy  block  and 
tackle  from  the  yacht,  cutting  down,  and  swinging  off  in  sailor- 
fashion,  the  timber  covering  the  plateau  and  about  one-third  of 
the  descending  slope  on  the  south  and  south-west  sides. 

All  the  scrub  was  then  cut  with  bush-hooks  and  thrown 
beyond  reach,  and  after  this  the  ground  carefully  raked  over 
and  the  debris  of  grass,  leaves  and  twigs  thoroughly  examined 
before  removal.     On  all  these  mounds  the  weathering  of  cen- 
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tunes  occasionally  exposes  objects  originally  dropped  or  slightly 
sunk  in  the  soil,  and  if  the  exploration  is  designed  to  be  a 
thorough  one,  such  a  precaution,  though  possibly  barren  in  re- 
sults, can  not  well  be  overlooked.  In  the  present  instance  it 
was  rewarded  by  an  interesting  stone  ornament  which  will  be 
hereaiter  described. 

Having  by  careful  measurement  fixed  the  exact  center  of  the 
mound,  a  trench  four  feet  broad  and  deep  was  sunk  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  plateau,  following  the  line  of  its  circumference  for 
a  distance  of  twenty-five  feet.  When  completed  the  workmen 
faced  at  right  angles  to  its  direction,  and  dug  directly  across 
the  mound,  contracting  the  sides  of  the  excavation  so  that  they 
should  meet  at  a  point  on  the  opposite  edge  of  the  plateau,  and 
at  the  same  time  sinking  the  excavation  downwards,  so  that 
when  crossing  the  center  it  should  reach  a  depth  of  about 
fourteen  feet.  The  material  of  the  mound  being  a  light  j'ellow 
sand  sufficiently  moist  to  cohere,  our  work  was  only  rendered 
severe  by  the  palmetto  and  other  roots  which  penetrate  in  a 
tangled  mass  far  beneath  the  surface.  The  spading  was  done 
in  steps  or  tables,  each  about  four  feet  high  and  broad,  the 
workmen  commencing  with  the  upper  one,  using  the  spade 
horizontally,  taking  off  slices  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  until,  hav- 
ing reached  the  level  upon  which  he  stood,  that  was  in  its  turn 
taken  down  by  standing  on  that  next  below  it.  Each  laborer 
had  five  feet  assigned  for  his  special  work,  and  then  took  off 
the  earth  in  slices,  turning  it  upon  a  heap  at  the  end  of  his 
section,  and  thence  throwing  it  in  spade-fulls  upon  the  heap 
behind  him.  The  horizontal  direction  of  the  stroke  enabled 
him  to  check  with  ease  the  force  of  the  thrust,  the  moment  by 
sound  or  touch,  he  found  his  implement  in  contact  with  any 
solid  object.  He  kept  his  eye  upon  these  slices  of  earth  as 
they  were  broken  up  in  turning  them  over  at  the  end  of  his 
table,  and  when  he  spaded  the  mass  upon  the  heap  behind  him 
it  was  the  business  of  another  with  hoe  and  rake  to  spread  it 
out,  while  the  party  in  charge  of  the  work  kept  his  eye  on  the 
whole  process.  This  excessive  care  and  vigilance,  the  result  of 
long  practice  at  this  work  by  the  same  crew,  rendered  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  the  smallest  object  to  escape  detection. 
When  in  spading  the  sound  or  resistance  of  any  solid  body  was 
observed,  the  spade  was  dropped,  and  with  the  hands  only,  the 
object  was  sought  for,  and  the  most  minute  and  delicate  objects 
preserved  uninjured.  I  havem^ntioned  our  mode  of  work  with 
some  particularity,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  prohx,  thinking 
it  might  be  of  use  to  other  explorers,  and  can  say  for  it  that 
when  adopted  and  the  men  became   familiar  with  the  process 
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we  could  accomplish  the  work  with  a  rapidity  and  exhaustive- 
ness  very  surprising,  considering  the  vast  amount  of  labor  it 
required. 

Our  first  day's  work  produced  no  important  results.  We 
found  no  burials,  no  potsherds,  and  no  implements  or  ornaments. 
Two  sections  of  shark's  vertebrse,  a  small  piece  of  coquina  and, 
at  intervals,  a  very  slight  admixture  with  the  sand,  of  minute 
shell  of  "  Donax,"  a  very  abundant  bivalve  upon  this  coast  in 
primitive  times,  and  still  found  living,  though  in  very  inconsid- 
erable quantity. 

We  resumed  work  at  eight  o'clock  next  morning,  and  at 
nine  were  working  through  the  center  of  the  mound,  when  one 
of  the  workmen  detected  a  foreign  body,  and  using  his  hands 
«xhumed  five  ceremonial  axes,  (popularly  termed  "Banner 
Stones ")  of  an  unusually  fine  finish.  These  were  the  first 
specimens  of  this  class  of  objects  it  had  ever  been  my  fortime 
to  find  on  the  Florida  peninsula,  and  quite  unknown  to  my  sai  - 
org,  though  up  to  this  time  we  had  explored  together  some 
twenty  or  more  mounds. 

They  were  found  about  two  feet  north-east  of  the  true  center 
of  the  summit  plateau,  lying  in  a  horizontal  plane  about  four- 
teen inches  beneath  the  surface,  in  an  extended  line  and  but 
two  or  three  inches  apart.  They  were  carefully  handled, 
rinsed  with  water  so  as  to  remove  the  soil  without  injuring  the 
.patina  or  bloom  of  antiquity,  and  I  was  greatly  gratified  to  find 
that,  with  one  exception,  they  were  free  from  blemish  or  frac- 
ture and,  while  the  stone  had  been  slightly  bleached  on  the 
face  that  lay  uppermost,  the  objects  were  as  sharply  cut  and  as 
polished  upon  the  surface,  as  if  they  had  only  yesterday  been 
turned  out  from  the  workshop  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  work  of  excavation  was  continued  and  about  two  hours 
afterward  the  same  workman  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
three  more  specimens  of  similar  pattern,  beauty  and  finish. 
These  last  were  laid  loosely  upon  each  other  about  three  feet 
4irectly  under  the  previous  find. 

When  the  day  closed  we  had  excavated  in  the  mound  a  tri- 
angular pit,  whose  base  was  the  trench  of  twenty-five  feet 
with  which  we  had  started,  and  the  apex  the  point  on  the  op- 
posite margin  of  the  plateau  toward  which  our  sides  had  con- 
verged. At  the  center  of  the  mound  we  reached  the  depth  of 
fourteen  feel  where  indications  appeared  of  the  original  surface 
of  the  ground.  On  the  way  toward  the  center  of  the  mound 
one  of  the  workmen  encountered  a  strip  of  sand  so  loosely 
packed  that  the  spade  with  but  little  effort  could  be  driven 
downward  up  to  the  handle.    Thinking  possibly  that  this  might 
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be  due  to  the  subsidence  of  the  roof  or  covering  of  some  cavity 
or  chamber  below,  we  sunk  a  pit  through  the  loose  mass,  and 
some  four  feet  into  the  solid  soil  below,  but  without  result;  and 
no  doubt  we  had  struck  the  track  of  the  root  of  some  ancient 
oak,  which  in  the  course  of  ages  had  decayed  and  disappeared. 
If  this  surmise  is  correct  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  ex- 
treme antiquity  of  the  mound. 

No  further  exploration  of  this  mound  was  considered  requi- 
site. No  other  objects  of  interest  or  importance  whatever  were 
found.  There  was  no  indication  of  any  burial,  nor  were  there 
any  vessels  or  fragments  of  pottery.  So  far  as  this  special  find 
was  concerned,  the  indications  were  unmistakable  that  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  original  purpose  of  the  mound,  but  that 
this  had  simply  served  as  a  place  of  concealment  for  the  stock 
in  trade  of  a  manufacturer  or  dealer  in  ceremonial  axes,  which 
he  had  been  either  forced  to  avail  of  by  some  imminent  per- 
sonal risk,  or  chose  to  appropriate  to  the  purposes  of  a  store 
house  whence  he  could  unearth  the  articles  one  by  one  as  he 
found  a  purchaser. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  in  careful  examination  of  these 
axes,  and  in  particularly  noticing  the  division  of  the  hoard 
into  two  parcels,  we  learn  how  he  excavated  the  ground,  and 
his  device  for  saving  a  portion  of  his  store  should  the  other  be 
sought  for  and  found.  The  only  axe  which  showed  any  mark 
of  hard  usage  and  injury  was  the  largest  of  all.  One  flange 
of  this  was  perfect,  its  surface  smooth  and  polished  {over  the 
patina) ;  the  other  Hange  was  chipped  and  scaled  along  the  en- 
tire edge,  precisely  as  would  have  resulted  if  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  cabbage  palms  which  must 
have  been  encountered  if  this  implement  was  used,  as  seems 
probable,  in  excavating  the  sand  to  make  the  cavity  in  which 
the  objects  were  buried.  No  better  implement  for  such  a  pur- 
pose could  have  been  found.  The  extreme  limit  of  his  excava- 
tion was,  under  such  circumstances,  barely  wider  than  the  tool 
he  used,  and  here,  at  its  lowest  depth,  he  laid  three  of  the  axes 
one  above  another,  then  filling  in  the  sand  upon  them  to  the 
depth  of  three  feet,  the  bed  was  again  smoothed  off  and  the 
other  five  laid  evenly  upon  that  surface,  again  to  be  covered  in 
by  hand,  the  implement  being  laid  at  the  end  of  the  row,  as  it 
was  found.  His  Indian  cunning  taught  him  that,  if  this  upper 
layer  should  be  found  and  appropriated,  it  would  never  occur 
to  the  pilferer  to  search  for  such  a  pocket  three  feet  below. 
One  peculiarity  deserves  notice  in  this  particular  axe:  while  it 
faithfully  resembled  the  others  in  every  peculiarity,  it  differed 
from  them  in  being  entirely  covered  with  a  white  concretion 
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crust  or  patina,  and  only  on  the  edge  which  was  frayed  or 
chipped,  could  the  original  texture  of  the  stone  be  detected. 
From  this  fact  result  two  curious  inferences:  first,  that  as  the 
frayed  edge  was  free  from  patina,  it  must  have  been  so  worn 
by  the  process  of  digging,  and  to  permit  the  formation  of  such 
a  patina,  its  manufacture  must  date  many  centuries  before  this 
use  and  burial;  and,  second,  that  the  remaining  seven  objects 
being,  as  they  were,  free  of  any  patina,  were  most  probably  the 
recent  work  of  the  artificer  who  buried  them.  No  doubt  this 
was  the  pattern  from  which  he  had  shaped  four  of  these  ob- 
jects; and  one  marked  peculiarity  is  common  to  all,  in  that  the 
projection  or  ridge  raisetl  to  accommodate  the  perforation  is  on 
one  side  round  and  on  the  other  flat.  The  indications  of  age 
upon  seven  of  these  abjects  are  surprisingly  slight.  The  up- 
turned surface  is  siightly  bleached,  and  it  is  only  by  careful  ex- 
amination that  minute  pellicles  on  some,  and  diminutive  pits  in 
others,  can  be  detected.  The  more  notable  particulars  they 
present  are  exquisite  symmetry,  smoothness  and  polish,  and 
absolute  freedom  from  any  evidence  of  use. 

It  is  a  fact  not  a  little  remarkable  that  although  I  have  thor- 
oughly explored  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida  thirty-two  an- 
cient mounds,  this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  I  have  found 
ceremonial  axes. 

The  accompanying  engravings  represent  with  complete  fidel- 
ity these  beautiful  objects,  showing  even  the  characteristic 
markings  of  the  stone.  They  present  the  three  patterns  into 
which  the  eight  are  fashioned. 


Fig.  I  represents  one  of  five  similar  objects,  differing  only  in 
size.    Of  the  one  figured,  the  length  along  the  axis  is  4^  inches, 
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it  of  greater  antiquity  than  tlie  majority  of  the  mounds  upon 
the  East  Florida  coast.  Of  this,  the  entire  freedom  of  the  sand 
from  an  admixture  of  oyster  shells  plentifully  strewed  about  the 
vicinity  would  be  one  indication.  If  ever  a  burial  mound,  the 
absolute  disappearance  of  human  remains  could  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  allowing  an  existence  of  many  centuries  more 
than  the  generality  of  mounds  I  have  opened,  which  disclose 
human  bones  in  a  greater  or  less  state  of  decay.  On  the  other 
hand  it  may  have  been  simply  a  mouivi  of  observation,  a 
"  raison  d'etre,"  which  is  shared  by  more  than  one  mound  in 
the  vicinity  of  Halifax  river  and  its  tributaries.  If  the  present 
forests  about  it  were  removed  it  would  command  an  extensive 
prospect  along  and  beyond  the  Halifax,  from  which,  in  a  direct 
line,  it  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  The  neighborhood 
teems  with  the  evidences  of  a  vast  primitive  population.  Im- 
mediately opposite,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Halifax,  there  com- 
mences a  shell  ridge,  which  extends  for  about  eight  miles 
southeasterly  along  that  shore,  with  hardly  a  visible  break,, 
forming  an  artificial  levee.  This  ridge  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  high,  of  varying  width  on  the  top,  while  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  breadth  at  the  base.  It  is  dotted  with 
huge  live  oaks,  pines  and  occasional  palmettos.  It  is  composed 
of  oyster,  clam  and  conch  shells;  the  kitchen  debris  of  prehis- 
toric residents.  East  of  this  ridge,  a  waste  of  sand  clothed 
with  dwarf  vegetation  rolls  in  hillocks  to  the  ocean  shore  about 
two-thirds  of  a  mile  away.  Even  on  this  shell  ridge  are  sand 
mounds  which  have  rendered  up  bones  and  fragmentary  pot- 
tery and  arrow  heads  to  the  plowshare  of  the  settler,  who- 
generally,  however,  regards  them  as  ornamental  appendages 
to  his  grounds,  and  occasionally  environs  them  with  flowenng 
shrubs,  winds  a  pathway  around  them  to  the  summit,  and 
crowns  them  with  a  graceful  palmetto.  Ufwn  Hernandez. 
Point  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Halifax  River,  distant  some 
three  miles  south-east  from  the  mound  I  have  been  describings 
is  a  series  of  undulating  eminences,  rising  at  times  to  a  height  of 
twelve  feet  above  the  water,  suggesting  fortifications  or  earth 
works,  but  destitute  of  their  abrupt  slopes  or  any  distinct  strat- 
igical  arrangement.  They  extend  over  an  area  of  several 
acres,  gradually  sinking  and  losing  themselves  in  the  normal 
level  of  the  plain,  and  are  densely  clothed  with  oaks  and  other 
trees  free  of  underbrush. 

They  have  been  dug  in  a  desultory  way  by  explorers,  who 
have  sunk  pits  some  four  feet  in  depth,  and,  beneath  about  a 
foot  of  soil,  appear  entirely  composed  of  shells  of  the  minute 
bivalve  "Donax."     The  labor  of  excavating  in  such  material 
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is  excessive,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  attempts  were 
trief. 

I  have  frequently  found  an  abundance  of  this  shell  in  the 
usual  shell  mounds  of  this  coast;  but  always  among  other 
shells  infinitely  more  numerous.  In  such  case  they  are  found 
in  strata  of  six  to  eight  inches  thickness,  as  if  at  some  time  the 
supply  of  other  shell  fish  temporarily  failed,  or  these  were  ab- 
normally abundant  and  perhaps  appetizing.  The  vast  eminen- 
■ces  upon  Hernandez  Point  appear  however  to  contain  no  other 
shells,  although  they  are  confronted  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  river,  and  not  half  a  mile  away,  by  the  shell  ridge  before 
mentioned ;  which,  so  far  as  can  be  determined  by  abrasions  of 
surface,  or  occasional  cuttings,  gives  no  indication  of  this  shell. 
We  are  almost  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  in  primitive 
times  the  supply  of  other  shell  fish  failed,  and  for  a  long  period 
of  years  a  profuse  population  were  compelled  to  use  exclusively 
this  minute  bivalve.  Before  leaving  the  vicinity  of  the  mound 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper  we  thoroughly  explored  th^ 
two  smaller  ones  described  as  near  it.  Both  were  in  a  north- 
erly line  from  the  iirst,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
edge  of  the  marsh.  Of  these  the  first  was  150  yards  from  the 
large  mound,  and  the  second  300  yards  beyond.  The  first  was 
four  feet  high  with  diameter  at  base  of  thirty-five  feet.  It  had 
already  a  pit  sunk  near  the  center,  but,  as  the  excavation  was 
of  trifling  extent,  we  remove^  the  entire  center  for  a  diameter 
of  ten  feet,  with  a  depth  of  four  feet  to  the  original  surface,  but 
without  results  of  any  importance.  It  was  composed  of  the 
"  Donax "  in  proportion  of  three-quarters  shell  to  one-quarter 
sand.  The  second,  and  larger  mound  of  the  two,  was  seven 
feet  in  height,  and  sixty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  For  four 
feet  of  its  height  it  was  composed  of  the  "  Donax,"  the  remain- 
ing three  being  the  yellow  sand  of  the  country.  It  was  crowned 
by  three  massive  palmettos,  and  flanked  by  numerous  live  oak 
and  other  trees.  Our  labor  upon  it  was  entirely  unproductive, 
■  it  being  destitute  of  burials,  pottery  or  relics,  except  an  oyster 
shell  chisel  or  scraper  and  a  few  fragments  of  coquina.  There 
were  other  points  of  interest  about  this  locality  worthy  of  note, 
but  I  have  already  exceeded  the  limit  assigned  to  this  paper. 
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THE  gAKOTAN  LANGUAGES,  AND  THEIR  RELATIONS 
•  TO  OTHER  LANGUAGES. 

^  f  f  BY   A.   W.    WILIJAMSON. 

To  the  ethnologist  and  to  the  philologist  the  Dakotas  and 
those  speaking  kindred  languages  are  a  very  interesting  people. 
There  are  four  principal  Dakota  dialects,  the  Santee,  Yankton, 
Assinniboin  and  Titon.  The  allied  languages  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups: 

I.  a,  Winnebago;  b,  Osage,  Kaw,  and  2  Quapaw;  c,  Iowa, 
Otoe  and  Missouri;  d,  Omaha  and  Ponka. 

II.  Mandan. 

III.  a,  Minnetaree  (Minitari)  or  Hidatsa;  b,  Absauraka,  or 
Crow. 

Pawnee  and  Aricaree  seem  also  to  be  somewhat  related. 

In  my  father's  opinion  the  Dakota  dialects  difler  about  as 
much  as  the  Greek  dialects  did  in  the  time  of  Homer,  and 
the  Assinniboin  is  much  nearer  to  the  Yankton  dialect  of  which 
it  is  an  oft'shoot  than  is  the  Titon.  Judging  by  the  vocabularies 
to  which  I  have  access  chiefly  in  Hayden's  "Indian  tribes  of 
the  Missouri,"  I  would  suppose  the  first  group  to  difler  from 
the  Dakota  about  as  much  as  the  German  from  the  English, 
and  to  difler  among  themselves  somewhat  as  Hottandish,  Frie- 
sian,  and  English.  The  Mandan  appears  to  be  separated  much 
more  widely  from  them  than  they  are  from  each  other.  The 
Minnetaree  and  Crow  constitute  a  distinct  grcup  diverging  from 
each  other  more  than  the  Santee  and  Titon,  the  extreme  dia- 
lects of  the  Dakota.  They  show  more  resemblance  to  the 
Mandan  than  to  any  other  one  of  the  class,  but  diverge  very 
widely  from  it.  But  very  few  words  approximate  identity. 
About  one  half  of  the  words  in  Matthew's  Hidatsa  dictionary 
appear  to  me  to  be  in  part  at  least  composed  of  material  related 
,  to  the  Dakota,  and  about  five  per  cent  to  fairly  represent  Da- 
kota words.  Many  of  these  show  little  similarity  except  as 
compared  in  the  light  of  sound  representation. 

When  first  discovered  the  Dakotas  and  Assinniboins  were 
nomads,  living  almost  entirely  by  hunting  and  fishing.  The 
Dakotas,  then  probably  less  than  ten  thousand,  are  now  more 
than  thirty  thousand  in  number.  There  are  probably  about 
three  thousand  Assiniboins.  The  allied  tribes,  except  the 
Crows,  when  first  found  lived  chiefly  by  agriculture.  They 
have  during  the  last  hundred  years  rapidly  diminished  in  num- 
bers, and  do  not  number  over  twelve  thousand  including  the 
Crows. 

All  of  the  Dakotan  tribes  and  some  others  formerly  made 
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and  baked  pottery  similar  to  that  found  in  the  mounds  of  the 
Ohio  valley.  The  Osagea  and  some  others  lived  in  earth 
houses,  whose  ruins  are  similar  to  those  of  the  houses  of  the 
mound  builders.  The  Minnetarees,  Mandans  and  Aricarees 
still  live  in  houses  of  the  same  kind,  and  make  and  bake  pot- 
tery. Measurements  indicate  that  the  crania  of  the  Dakotas 
in  size  of  brain  and  angle  decidedly  approach  the  European 
form.  The  cheek  bones  of  the  Dakotas  are  much  less  promi- 
nent than  those  of  the  Chippewas,  and  those  one-fourth  Chip- 
pewa and  three-fourths  white  have  on  an  average  darker  com- 
plexions than  those  half  white  and  half  Dakota.  Among  the 
Minnetarees  and  Mandans  are  many  persons  of  light  hair,  blue 
eyes,  and  tolerably  fair  complexion,  not  attributable  to  an  infu- 
sion of  Caucasian  blood  since  the  time  of  Columbus. 

No  people  take  more  pains  to  speak  their  language  accurate- 
ly than  the  Dakotas.  Their  social  condition  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Arabs,  whose  language  has  within  historic  observation 
changed  more  slowly  than  any  other.  The  Assinniboins  have 
been  separated  from  the  Dakotas  about  three  centuries, 
perhaps  a  little  less,  possibly  much  more.  During  all  this  time 
they  have  been  entirely  separated, 'associating  wholly  with 
tribes  speaking  languages  entirely  different,  and  yet  their  dia- 
lect remains  almost  identical  with  the  Yankton.  We  are  then 
encouraged  to  believe  that  Jheir  language  has  not  changed  so 
rapidly  as  to  obliterate  traces  of  its  origin. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  them  the  most  im- 
portant features  characteristic  of  the  Dakotan  languages  gener- 
ally are  the  following: 

I.  Three  pronominal  prefixes  to  verbs,  i,  o  and  wa.  I,  this, 
forms  nouns  of  instrument.  O  forms  nomen  actionis,  etc. 
Some  Crow  and  Minnetare  words  seem  to  indicate  that  its  origi- 
nal form  was  a.  Wa,  meaning  some  or  something,  prefixed  to 
transitive  verbs  makes  them  intransitive  or  general  in  their  ap- 
plication. Wa  is  in  Min.  ma  (ba,  wa),  in  Crow,ba.  Scantiness 
of  material  prevents  me  from  more  than  inferring  the  existence 
of  these  and  other  prefixes  in  the  other  allied  languages,  from 
a  few  words  apparently  containing  them. 

II.  A  system  of  verbal  prefixes  used  to  form  verbs  from  cer- 
tain stems,  regularly  varied  in  signification,  according  to  the 
prefix  used.  The  Dakota  has  seven  of  these  prefixes.  The 
Min,  has  three  of  these  almost  identical  in  force.  I  should  sup- 
pose that  I  would,  with  as  much  material,  find  greater  similar- 
ity in  the  other  languages,  but  the  only  one  I  have  been  able  to 
trace  at  all  generally  is  Dak  yu.  This  merely  converts  the 
stem  into  a  verb  without  changing  its  meaning.  Dak  y  is 
nearly  always  represented  in  the  allied  languages  so  far  as  I 
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have  obsen-ed  by  r,  d,  1  or  n;  so  that  I  find  it  in  Min.  du  (m, 
lu,  nu),  Iowa,  Mandan,  and  Crow  ru,  Omaha  ra. 

III.  A  reflexive  pronoun  tawa,  Min.  tama  (tawa,  taba),  Iowa 
tawe,  Osage  tabe,  forming  from  possessive  pronouns  double 
possessives,  related  to  their  primitives  somewhat  as  mine  to 
my.  In  some  features  of  structure  the  Dakotan  languages 
present  an  amazing  diversity. 

According  to  Powell  (Int.  to  stud  Am.  Lang.)  a  Ponka  in 
order  to  say  "a  man  killed  a  rabbit,"  would  have  to  say  "the 
man,  he,  one,  animate,  standing,  in  the  nominative  case,  pur- 
posely, killed,  by  shooting  an  arrow,  he,  the  one  animate,  sit- 
ting, in  the  objective  case."  "  For  the  form  of  the  verb  to  kill 
would  have  to  be  selected,  and  the  verb  changes  its  form  by  in- 
flection, and  by  incorporated  particles,  to  denote  person,  num- 
ber and  gender,  as  animate  or  inanimate,  as  standing,  sitting  or 
lying." 

On  the  other  hand  the  Dakota  could  not  vary  the  form  of  the 
verb  to  denote  any  of  these  things  except  number,  with  refer- 
ence to  either  subject  or  object.  He  would  probably  say: 
'<Wichasta-wan  mastincha-wan  kte," — "man-a,rabbit-a,  kill," — 
in  which  each  word  is  about  synonymous  with  its  English 
equivalent,  and  case  as  in  English  denoted  by  position.  If  he 
wished  to  show  that  the  action  was  done  by  shooting,  he  would 
probably  not  vary  the  form  of  the  verb  kill,  but  would  use  the 
verb  kute,  meaning  shoot  whether  with  arrow  or  bullet.  Ex- 
cept that  the  Dak.  order  corresponds  to  the  Icelandic  the  only 
difference  in  structure  between  the  Dak.  and  English  expression 
is  that  the  Dakota  word  kte  may  mean  any  time,  the  particular 
time  being  indicated  whenever  desirablein  all  cases  in  Dak.  as 
mostly  in  English  by  auxiliary  verbs  and  adverbs.  If  the 
word  man  were  represented  by  a  pronoun  the  Dak.  would 
be  still  more  analytic,  since  its  pronoun  would  indicate  any  act- 
or, male  or  female,  or  inanimate,  unless  it  were  desirable  to  dis- 
tinguish, in  which  case  the  distinction  would  be  made  by  com- 
pounding the  pronoun  with  a  suitable  auxiliary  word.  In  this 
feature,  often  given  as  characteristic  of  American  languages,  is 
a  variation  the  greatest  possible  between  two  languages  closely 
related.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Minnetaree,  which 
I  should  suppose  the  most  analytic  of  the  group  next  to  the 
Dakota,  is  one  of  those  that  least  resembles  the  Dakota  in  vo- 
cabulary. Some  of  the  features  often  assigned  as  peculiarties 
of  American  languages  were  according  to  Bopp  and  Schleisher 
features  of  the  I,  E.  languages  in  their  earlier  stages.  Of  most 
other  features  said  to  characterize  American  languages  I  find 
in  Dak.  but  faint  traces.  The  Dak.  does  have  verbs  nearly 
synonymous  with  go,  walk,  eat,  drink,  strike,  etc.   It  is  well  suf- 
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^lied  with  purely  captdative  verbs.  It  has  differentiated  the  va- 
rious parts  of  speedi  even  to  the  definite  and  indefinite  article. 
It  is  sufficiently  supplied  with  nouns  denoting  genera  and 
classes.  This  is  not  a  feature  of  recent  development.  A  much 
.smaller  proportion  of  general  than  of  special  names  have  lost 
trace  of  origin. 

The  Dak  does  not  have  inclusive  and  exclusive  plurals,  etc. 
It  does  not  have  a  multiplicity  of  verb  forms  to  denote  mode 
and  tense,  but  when  necessary  does  denote  them  with  elegance 
and  precision,  by  auxiliary  verbs  and  adverbs,  very  much  as 
we  do  in  English.  The  Dakota  is  not  made  up  chiefly  of  very 
long  words.  On  the  other  hand  it  uses  a  great  many  Httle  par- 
ticles and  connectives  to  express  fine  shades  of  meaning,  won- 
derfully reminding  one  of  the  Greek.  It  fully  agrees  with 
other  American  languages  in  its  wonderful  facility  for  forming 
derivatives.  The  I.  E.  languages  in  their  earlier  stages  pos- 
sessed equal  facility. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  know  scarcely  anything  concerning 
the  structure  of  American  languages  aside' from  the  Algonquin 
and  Iroquois  groups,  and  a  very  few  isolated  languages.  They 
have  been  classified,  in  fact,  almost  entirely  by  examination  of 
scanty  and  not  very  accurate  vocabularies.  In  investigating 
the  relations  of  the  Dakotan  to  other  American  languages  we 
are  therefore  compelled  to  base  our  conclusions  chiefly  on  vo- 
cabulary. I  once  resided  a  year  among  the  Chippewas,  and  in 
various  ways  have  had  much  better  opportunities  of  comparing 
the  Dakota  with  the  Chippewa  than  with  any  other  American 
language.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  word  alike  in  the 
two;  and  but  ver}'  few  words  even  slightly  similar  in  sound  and 
sense.  In  pronouns  few  languages  in  any  part  of  the  world 
are  so  strikingly  contrasted.  If  I  were  to  attempt  an  argument 
for  original  affinity  between  Dakota  and  Chippewa  my  argu- 
ment would  be  that  so  great  dissimilarity  could  not  be  the  re- 
sult of  accident.  Aside  from  the  Cheyenne  an  Algonkin 
language,  which  has  incorporated  some  Dakotan  words,  and 
the  Pawnee  group,  the  similarities  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
are  surprisingly  few,  though  the  Huron,  Iroquois  and  Mobilian 
languages  do  not  seem  quite  so  strongly  contrasted  as  the  Al- 
gonkin. Among  the  Eskimo,  the  tribes  of  the  Pacific  Slope, 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  we  occasionally  find 
identical  and  not  infrequently  similar  words.  In  some  the  re- 
semblances seem  remarkable  considering  the  size  of  the  vocab- 
ulary. Closer  examination  shows  however  that  the)'  are  not 
of  a  kind  to  indicate  a  special  relationship.  They  are  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  a  few  pronominal  bases  of  very  wide 
difTusion,  and  the  following:  i.  ata,  tata.  2.  papa,  each  meaning 
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father;  i.  ana,  nana;  2.  ma,  mama,  each  meaning  mother.  As 
an  example  I  take  the  base  ata,  tata.  Dakota,  ate  (dialect  ata); 
Minnetaree,  ate,  tata,  tatish;  Mandan,  tata;  Omaha,  adi,  dadi; 
Ponka,  tade-ha;  Aricaree,  ate-ah;  Pawnee,  ate-ish. 

Tuscarora  ata ;  Cherokee  e-dauda;  Eskimo— Greenland  ahtata, 
Aleutian  ata,  California,  San  Miguel  tata;  Mexico  Aztec  teta; 
Otomi,  ta,  te;  Yucatan,  Cakchequil  tafa;  Central  Am.  Tarasca 
tata;  Darien  tauta;  Eastern  Peru,  Mossa  tata;  Western  Para- 
guay, Villela  tata. 

Congo  Western  Africa,  tat,  tata. 

Japan  dialect  tete ;  Chinese  dialect  tia. 

Turko  Tartar,  Turkish  ata;  Tatar  ata,  atha;  Kiman  atta; 
Kasanish,  Orenburg,  Kirgis  ata;  Samoyedic  dialects,  Eastern 
Russia  and  Western  Siberia  ata,  atai,  atja,  tatai:  Finno  Hun-> 
garian,  Lap  attje ;  Hungarian  atja. 

Caucasus,  Kisti  dada.     Basque  (Pyreenees  Mountains)  aita. 

Indo  European:  Sanskrit  ata,  tata;  Hindustanee  dada:  Latin, 
atta,  tatta;  Greek  atta,  tatta;  Albanian,  Albania,  at,  atti;  Cala- 
bria and  Sicily  tata;  Celtic,  Welsh  tad;  Cornish  and  Bret  tat;. 
Irish,  daid;  Gaelic  daidein;  English  (according  to  Skeats  of 
Welsh)  dad,  daddy;  Old  Slav,  tata  otici;  Moldavian  tata;  Wal- 
lachian  tate;  Polish  tatus;  Bohemian,  Servian  Croatian  otsche; 
Lithuanian  teta;  Preuss  thetis;  Gothic  ata;  Old  Fries  tate;  O. 
H  G  tato;  Old  Swed  atin;  Swed  island  Runoe  dadda. 

In  fifty-nine  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-six  versions  of  the 
Lord's  prayer  given  by  Adelung  in  the  Sclavonic,  Lithuanian 
and  Teutonic  families,  the  word  for  father  is  from  this  base. 
Atta  is  the  form  used  in  UlfiUas  Gothic  version  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  oldest  Teutonic  relic. 

Papa  and  mama  in  Dak,  as  in  I.  E  languages,  occupy  a  sub- 
ordinate position,  having  about  the  same  scope  as  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  Words  apparently  related  to  these  are  rare  in  N.  A. 
languages,  but  frequent  in  S.  A.,  African,  Malay  Polynesian 
and  Turanian  languages.  The  Semitic  aba,  etc.,  is  perhaps  re- 
lated. The  base  ana,  nana  (Dak  ina),  though  not  very  much 
used  in  I  E  languages  appears  to  be  more  widely  distributed 
than  any  of  the  others. 

All  the  Dakota  pronouns  which  show  much  similarity  to- 
other American  forms  are  representative  of  Fick's  I  E  bases, 
and  appear  to  be  widely  disseminated.  Adelung  and  Latham 
do  not  however  give  pronominal  forms  in  as  many  languages^ 
as  they  give  words  for  father  and  mother,  and  I  cannot  so  well 
determine  their  distribution. 

Professor  Roehrig,  in  his  able  paper  on  the  Dakota,  points 
out  some  very  interesting  analogies  to  Turanian  languages. 
Others  might  be  added.     These  similarities  are  chiefly  in  f ea- 
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turea  common  to  I,  E.  and  Turanian.  On  the  other  hand  the- 
Dakota  shows  on  the  surface  striking  contrasts  to  Turani- 
an languages.  The  numerals  are  eminently  dissimilar.  The 
Dakota,  like  I.  E.  languages,  varies  both  root  and  suffix  in 
forming  words,  and  uses  both  prefixes  ^nd  suffixes.  In  Tura- 
nian languages  the  suffix  only  is  varied,  and  prefixes  are  scarce- 
ly at  all  used. 

It  seems  to  me  therefor  that  it  is  not  unscientific  to  inquire 
whether  the  similarities  of  the  various  Dakotan  languages  to 
various  European  languages,  modern  and  ancient,  so  often  re- 
marked are  or  are  not  accidental.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  that 
the  Dakota  resembles  the  English  in  vocabulary  much  more 
than  it  resembles  the  Chippewa.  The  similarities  of  the  Da- 
kota suffixes,  pronouns  and  prepositions  "to  those  given  by  Bopp^ 
and  the  general  resemblance  of  Dakotan  languages  to  Sanskrit, 
Gothic,  etc.,  in  vocabulary,  made  me  certain  of  relationship  be- 
fore I  ever  saw  Kick's  dictionary.  Yet  as  I  turned  over  his 
pages  I  was  amazed  at  the  similarity  of  the  I.  E.  roots  to  the 
Dak  roots.  The  Slav  Teut  bases  of  Fick  seem  to  me  most 
similar  to  the  Dak.  I  am  certain  that  neither  the  Teutonic  or 
Graeco-Italic  dictionaries  resemble  the  Dakota  as  much  as  do 
the  European,  Indo.  European  and  Aryan  dictionaries.  The 
I.  E.  consonants  are  represented  in  Dakota,  Santee  and  Titon 
dialects,  and  in  Minneiaree  in  accordance  with  the  following 
table.  I  omit  representatives  concerning  which  I  am  doubtful. 
I  have  too  little  material  on  the  other  languages  to  justify  me- 
in  including  them. 
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*  Chiefly,  probably  not  always,  for  Pick's  second  k,  Lith 
sz  (pron  sh),  Slav  s.  The  k's  and  g's  liable  to  labialization  in 
Eu,  languages  appear  to  be  occasionally  labialized  in  Dakotan 
languages. 

fin  S.  hd,  Yankton  kd,  T.  gl;  S.  hn,  Y.  kn,  T.  gn  or  gl;  S. 
hm,  Y.  km,  T.  gm. 

tin  S.  md,  Y.  bd,  T.  bl. 

IJin  a  previous  paper  I  represented  this  by  kh;  and  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  nearest  Dak  kh  German  ch,  or  Dak  gh: 
lEgh. 

fsantee  d  always  becomes  1  in  Titon. 
Dak  y  becomes  r,  d,  1  or  n  in  the  allied  languages,  except 
aps  the  Osage,  and  perhaps  in  part  represents  I  E  r. 
Sin  Minnetaree  m,  interchanges  so  freely  with  b  and  w,  and  d 
with  1,  n,  and  r,  that  Matthews  represents  each  group  by  one 
letter.     The  same  irregularity  occurs  largely  in  Crow,    and 
somewhat  also  in  Mandan. 

Ch  as  in  chin  very  often  occurs  in  Dak  as  a  euphonic  modifi- 
cation of  k.  Otherwise  it  stands  chiefly  for  d,  r,  1,  n  of  the  al- 
lied languages.  On  the  other  hand  Win  and  Iowa  ch  usually 
represents  Dak,  and  I  E  t.  R  is  found  in  all  the  allied  lan- 
guages, and  in  Winnebago  is  more  frequent  than  even  in  Ice- 
landic. Iowa  aspirate  th,  represents  Dak  s,  and  other  sibilants. 
Hayden  does  not  distinguish  the  subvocal  and  aspirate  th  in 
Omaha.  From  a  small  list  gathered  by  my  father  I  judge  that 
the  aspirate  is  probably  similar  to  the  Iowa,  and  that  the  sub- 
vocal  represents  Dak  and  I  E  dentals.  F  in  Iowa  represents 
some  Dak  p'a. 

There  is  wonderful  regularity  in  the  sound  changes  m  pass- 
ing from  Santee  to  Titon  Dak,  and  so  far  as  I  can  yet  discover 
great  irregularity  in  passing  to  the  allied  languages.  Possibly 
fuller  materials  and  closer  study  may  reduce  the  changes  to 
system. 

Dak  proper  has  but  five  vowels;  a  and  e  represent  I  E  a;  i, 
i;  u,  u;  and  o,  either  u  or  a.  They  are  weakened  as  in  I  E  lan- 
guages, and  suffixes  which  raise  I  E  vowels  raise  i  and  u  to  a. 
The  allied  languages  have  a  larger  number  of  vowels,  the  Min- 
netaree ten. 

VERB    STEMS. 

The  reduplication  of  roots  in  Dak  as  in  I  E  is  extremely  fre- 
quent, in  both,  as  in  other  languages,  developing  iteratives 
which  occasionally  become  intensives.  The  reduplication  of 
Dak  words  is  like  Skt  of  but  one  syllable,  usually  but  not  always 
the  root. 
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The  sufBx  a,  aya,  which  formed  verb  stems  of  I  E  roots 
usually  becomes  a,  e,  i  in  Dak  as  in  old  Eu,  languages. 

Ya  seems  to  be  rarely  preserved:  I E  pak  cook,  Skt  papakaya 
parch;  Dak  papakhya  parch;  I  E  agh  say,  Lat  ajo  for  aghya 
say;  Dak  eya  say.  The  Dak  has  many  relics  of  the  n  of  suffix 
na,  which  worked  its  way  before  the  final  consonant;  I  E  tag 
touch  whence  I  E  tang,  Lat  tango;  Dak  tan  touch.  There 
seem  to  fce  relics  of  the  other  methods,  which  were  however 
so  closely  akin  to  methods  of  forming  nominal  stems  that  they 
need  not  be  discussed  here. 

Schleicher  gives  two  methods  of  forming  secondary  verb 
stems :  by  suffix  sa  forming  frequentatives ;  by  suffix  ya  cause 
to  be,  forming  transitive  verbs  from  verbs,  Jidjectives  and 
nouns.  Both  are  living  suffixes  extremely  frequent  and  having 
the  same  force  in  Dak. 

NOMINAL  STEMS. 

As  in  I  E  a  few  Dak  roots  either  single  or  redupUcated  form 
nomen  actionis,  etc.  This  similarity  is  too  widely  spread  to  be 
of  value.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  suffixes,  which  are  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases  usually  representative  of  one  or  more  of  Schleich- 
er's twenty  suffixes,  and  if  otherwise  at  least  derived  from  I  E 
roots,  excepting  a  few  of  obscure  origin. 

I,  I  E  -a  formed  from  roots,  adjectives,  also  appellatives,  and 
abstracts,  of  which  the  Dak  has  many  relics:  I  E  stag,  Teut 
stak  strike  beat;  Dak  staka  beaten,  broken;  Slav.  Teut  kak 
sound;  Dak  kaka  rattling;  I  E  pu  stink,  rot;  Min  pua  stinking, 
rotten;  Eu  sap  understand;  Lat  sapa  wise;  Dak  k-sapa  wise. 

Slav  Teut  kak  cackle,  kaka  the  crow;  Pawnee  kaka;  Man 
keka  the  crow;  Eu  sara  stream  flow,  sara  butter;  Min  tsara^ 
Tit  Dak  sla  grease ;  I  E  ar  join  whence  our  arm ;  Win  and  Min 
ara,  the  arm;  Slav  Teut  lap,  lamp  shine;  Dak  ampa  light;  Slav 
Teut  krup  fear;  Dak  kopanoun  fear,  a  fearful  place;  adj  inse- 
cure; a  Scandinavian  base  naf,  nap,  our  nab,  Icel  nefi;  Swed 
nefwa  (perhaps  i  was  the  original  suffix)  the  hand;  Dak  nape 
the  hand;  I  E  kak  spring;  Lith  szaka  (pronounced  shaka)  twig 
shoot,  etc;  Dak  shake  nails  claws;  Om  shage  finger;  Min  shaki 
hand  paw. 

In  Dak  as  in  I  E  -a  usually  raises  the  stem  vowel;  I  E  kid 
burn ;  Teut  haita  hot ;  Dak  kata  hot ;  I  E  sik  dry ;  Dak  saka  also- 
shecha  dried;  I  E  lip  adhere;  Tit  Dak  lapa  sticky  adhesive;  I  E 
migh  pour  out  water,  Skt  megha  cloud;  Om  magha,  mangha 
cloud  sky;  Crow  makha  sky;  Dak  in  makhpiya  ("'"maghapiya): 
cloud  sky,  maghazhurain.  The  zhu  is  Dak-zhu,  Min-ghu,  I  E. 
ghu  pour. 
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2.  I  E  -i  formed  abstracts  and  nouns  <rf  agency;  I  E  ar  go; 
Min  ari,  way,  track,  trail. 

3.  I  E  u  formed  adjectives;  I  E  ragh  spring,  raghu  light, 
whence  lungs ;  Min  dagho,  agho ;  Dak  chaghu  lungs  ;*  Eu  park 
whence  parka  wrinkle;  Dak  pako  crooked,  wrinkled. 

4.  I  E  -ya  formed  nouns,  adjectives  and  participles.  The 
DiJc  still  retains  some  adjectives  thus  formed,  and  hundreds  o£ 
participles  rendered  by  English  participles,  but  used  only  ad- 
verbiaUy,  and  it  has  become  an  adverbial  suffix. 

5.  1  E  -wa  formed  passive  participles,  adjectives  and  nouns. 
It  is  in  Dak  a  living  passive  participial  suffix  combined  with  the 
like  suffix  -an,  forming  wa(h)an.  When  added  directly  to  the 
root  it  raises  the  stem  vowel  as  in;  Eu  ku  contain  to  be 
hollow;  Lat  cava;  Dak  -ko  be  hollow,  noun  ko  a  hole;  kawa 
■open.  After  consonants  the  w  becomes  p;  I  E  akwa  water  of 
ak;  Gothic  ahva  river;  Dak  wakpa  river. 

6. 1  E  -ma,  -mana,  -man  formed  adjectives,  present  participles 
and  nouns;  I  E  akman  stone  of  ak,  A  S  iman;  Dak  imni  stone. 

7.  I  E  -ra,  -la  formed  adjectives  and  nouns;  Eu  kira  yellow; 
Old  Slav  seni;  Crow  shira,  Min  tsidi,  tsiri,  Man  psida,  Iowa 
thi,  Om  thi,  zi;  Win  and  Dak  zi  yellow;  I  E  ghu  pour;  Min 
ghu  pour;  Dak  zhu  pour,  ozhu  pour  in,  in  ozhudan,  Tit  ozhu  la 
lull;  Eu  wasra  spring  of  was;  Icel  vara,  Lat  ver;  Win  wera 
spring;  Eu  tag  cover  whence;  Welsh  and  Irish  ti  house,  our 
thatch;  Winchira  house;  Man,  Min,  Om,  Dak  ti  house;  Ary- 
an nira  water  of  ni;  Tit  Dak  nila  water;  Om  and  Win  ni 
water, 

Ra,  la  is  also  a  diminutive  suffix  in  I  E  languages.  It  is  the 
regular  diminutive  suffix  in  Win,  -ra,  in  Tit  Dak,  -la,  in  Yank 
-na,  in  Santee  Dak  -dan  also  -na. 

8.  I  E  -an  formed  past  passive  participles  whence  our  en  in 
fallen,  etc.  It  is  still  the  regular  passive  participial  suffix  in 
Dak  either  alone  or  combined  with  wa.  As  Dak  verb  stems 
■end  in  a  vowel  it  is  preceded  by  a  euphonic  h.  When  added 
directly  to  the  root  it  raises  the  stem  vowel,  as  in  Eu  wik 
whence  Gothic  veiha  holy;  Dak  wakan  sacred. 

9.  I  have  not  found  infinitive  suffix  -na  in  Dak. 

10.  I  E  -na  was  a  passive  participial  suffix,  developing  also 
-denominatives.  The  Dak  has  perhaps  a  few  relics;  I  E  ku 
bring  low,  kauna  low;  Dak  ku-  in  kuchedan,  also  kun  low.  I 
E  mi,  diminish  (mince) ;  Yank  and  Tit  Dak  mina  knife. 

11.  I  E  -ni  formed  abstracts  and  nouns  of  agency.  Possibly 
it  is  found  in;  I  E  migh  pour  out  water;  Dak  mini  water;  and 
a  few  others. 

1  Dak  wiclu  -mui:  Eu 
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i2.  Two  words  containing -nu, are  recognized  by  Schleicher 
as  I  E;  IE  and  Dak  su  bear;  I  E  sunu  son;  Dak  sun  younger 
brother.  I  E  and  Dak  tan  extend;  I  E  tanu  adj  thin,  noun 
body;  Dak  tan  body. 

13.  I  E  -ta  (our  -d)  formed  the  past  passive  participle,  and 
nouns  of  similar  signification,  in  which  uses  it  is  tolerably  fre- 
quent in  Dak ;  I  E  ski  collect,  arrange ;  Dak  shki  plait  gather,  skita 
bound  togei  her  titd  on ;  I  E  pu  destroy  rot ;  Min  pu  ro: ;  Dak  po  in 
pon  {^po  an)  rotten,  po  -ta  used  up,  worn  out;  I  E  sta  stand, 
stata  standing,  stopped,  brought  to  a  stand;  Dak  -sdata  stand- 
ing, stopped,  hence  also  sdata- feeble ;  I  E  su  sew,  sutd  sewed; 
Dak  suta  strong,  compare  Min  ashu  a  string  cord;  I  E  and 
Dak  wi  wind,  wrap  around,  encircle;  Dak  wita  island;  wita 
bound  together,  in  witaya  together. 

14.  I  E  -tar,  formed  nouns  of  agency  and  future  participles. 
It  is  derived  by  Bopp  from  I  E  tar  pass-over,  whence  also  Eu 
tar,  tur  pass-over,  possess,  accomplish,  fulfil.  The  root  is  ex- 
tremely frequent  in  these  uses  in  the  Dakotan  languages,  and 
in  Dak  at  least  is  much  used  as  a  suflix.  The  last  half  of  the 
word  Mini-tari  is  tari,  cross  over.  In  Dak,  Eu  tur  is  rejire- 
sented  as  accurately  as  possible  by  ton  possess,  accomplish,  ful- 
fil, have,  give  birth,  and  the  preposition  tan  in  composition  from 
equally  represents  Skt  tar,  from.* 

As  forming  nouns  of  agency  it  has  in  Dak  lost  the  r;  Eu  pa, 
whence  Eu  pana  fire;  Dak  peta  fire;  I  E  ak  Skt  iksh  see, 
whence  our  eye;  Min  aka,ika  see;  Crow  am-aka,  Iowa  at-aka 
see;  ishta  eye,  in  all  Dakotan  languages. 

We  perhaps  have  a  few  relics  of  tar  as  a  comparative  suffix; 
I  E  uk  increase  whence  Old  Sax  agen  our  again;  Mand  age, 
Dak  ake  again.  Dak  akton  more  than. 

15.  I  have  not  recognized  -ti  in  Dak. 

16.  Dak  wetu,  etu  time,  season,  may  be  I  E  and  Dak,  -wi  en- 
circle, with  -tu,  but  is  more  probably  related  to  I  E  vatas  year, 
adj.  old, 

17.  I  have  not  recognized  -dhi  in  Dak. 

18.  I  E  -ant  rour  ing)  forming  active  participles  necessarily 
drops  t  and  prefixes  h  in  Dak,  and  in  this  form,  ban,  is  used  as 
active  participial  suffix  with  some  verbs. 

19.  As  a  plural  suffix  I  E  -as  seems  to  be  presented  by  the 
Mandan  plural  suffix  osh. 

20.  I  E  -ka  as  a  primary  suffix  forms  a  few  nouns  and  adjec- 
tives; I  E  ku  contain  be  hollow;  Dak  root  ko  the  same,  kokaa 
cask,  barrel,  box,  etc;  IE  and  Dak  tan  extend,  stretch;  Dak 
tanka  large  (c  f  Iowa  tanra  large).     I  E  da  bind;  Dak  daka 
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bound  by  obligation,  relationship  or  league,  whence  their  name 
Dakota,  those  bound  by  league,  those  making  a  league,  friend, 
comrade  (-ta  for  I  E  tar).  As  a  secondary  sufRx  it  is  extreme- 
ly frequent  in  Dak  as  well  as  I  E,  forming  in  both  words  o£ 
multifarious  relotions  to  their  primitives,  I  E  kuan,  kwan, 
kwanka  dog;  Lith  szun  (pronounced  shun);  Dak  shunka  dog; 
Old  Slav  suka  a  bitch;  Min  shuka  a  dog.     Ka  is  used  both  in 

1  E  and  Dak  as  a  negative  sufHx.  In  Sanskrit  and  several 
other  I  E  languages  it  is  used  as  a  diminutive  sufHx,  and  forms 
one  syllable  of  the  various  Min  diminutive  suffixes. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

The  Dak  is  like  the  I  E  languages  remarkable  for  its  copi- 
ousness in  prepositions.  In  their  use  or  omission  the  Dak 
differs  from  the  Enghsh  less  than  dotjs  the  Anglo  Saxon.  As 
in  some  of  the  old  I  E  languages  they  are  either  verbal  prefixes 
or  follow  their  nouns.  Nearly  all  of  them  seem  to  be  of  I  E 
prepositions  mostly  compounded.  I  give  examples  of  the  more 
obvious  similarities. 

Sam.  together  with,  in  skt.  A.  S.  and  Dak. 

En  in,  Greek,  Teutonic  and  Dak. 

On,  A.  S.  with  dat,  for,  on  occount  of,  of.  Dak  the  same. 

A  verbal  prefix  on,  Icel,  A.  S.,  Dak. 

I  E  ana  A.  S.  an  on.  Dak  an  in  composition  on, 

A,  S,  at  our  at;  Dak  ta  at  necessarily  transposed. 

Eu  da  Old  Ir  du,  our  to,  Germ  zu ;  Min  du,  during,  at  that 
time;  Dak  tu  to,  till  etc. 

Eu  ek  over,  of  I  E  ak;  Min  ak  over.  Dak  in  ak  -an  upon,  ak 
-am  beyond  over  upon,  ek  -ta  at,  etc. 

Eu  api  about,  around;  Min  api  with. 

Eu  ambhi  about,  around,  over;  Dak  am  in  akam  over  upon; 
A  S  and  Ger  um,  Swed  om  same  meaning;  Dak  om  with,  used 
with  plural  object  only, 

A  S  ni  negative ;  Dak  ni  prefix  in  nicha  none  and  base  of 
negative  words  in  shni  not  combined  with  reflexive  sa. 

PRONOUNS. 

The  Dak  and  Algonkin  prcncyns  are  amazingly  dissimilar 
the  Dak  and  I  E  are  remarkably  alike. 

ist  person  sing,  inflection,  ma,  mi,  m,  in  I  E  and  Dakota. 
The  Dakotan  forms  are  however  oftener  prefixed  than  suffixed 
eg;  Dak  root  ha  have  {Teut  aih  own)  yu  formative  prefix^ 
3  yuha  he  has ;  2  duha  thou  hast ;  i  mduha  I  have ;  Titon  3  yuha, 

2  luha,  I  bluha. 

ist  p  stem.  The  ga  of  Lat  ego  A  S,  ic  etc.  appears  in  Iowa, 
ka,  ke,  etc.     The  chief  base  of  nearly  all  the  Dak  languages  is 
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however,  ma,  mi,  corresponding  to  I  Ema,  mi ;  Lat  me,  mi ;  Eng 
me,  etc. 

i8t  dual  and  Plural  stem.  I  E  na,  Lat  no,  Mandan  nu;  Teut 
dual  onki,  Goth  ugki,  A  S  unc.  Dak  unki  and  un.  The  base 
wa  whence  we,  has  become  in  Dak  wa  I,  in  Omaha  wi  me,  in 
Iowa  inflection  plural  wa,  us,  etc. 

2d.  I  E  twa  has  become  in  Dak  ni  (cf  Swed  ni  thou).  It  is 
however  in  Omaha  thi  identical  in  sound  with  our  thee,  and  da, 
di  in  most  allied  languages  similar  to  German  du.     Dak  ya  pi 

{'api  you,  and  our  you  are  probably  also  of  this  base.  Tlie 
owa  forms  the  possessive  of  personal  pronouns  like  the  Ice- 
landic by  -n;  Icel  min  my;  Iowa  min  my. 

3d  person,  I,  he,  she,  it,  extremely  frequent  in  I  E  languages, 
is  the  base  used  in  all  the  Dakotan  languages  as  least  partak- 
ing of  a  demonstrative  nature.  In  Dak  it  is  omitted  except 
when  emphatic. 

I  E  sa  reflexive  and  emphatic;  Min  she,  the  same.  Con- 
tracted to  s  it  forms  I  E  nominative;  in  Dak,  as  sh  nominatives 
of  i  (ish),  mi,  ni  and  unki,  and  occurs  in  composition;  in  Min  it 
forms  proper  names. 

I  E  sa,  ta,  Teut  tha,  this,  that;  Om  the,  this;  Dak  ta,  to  in 
many  compounds. 

I  E  sawa  genitive  of  sa,  ta  reflexive  possessive  for  all  per- 
sons; Dak  tawa  the  same,  also  ta.  It  is  in  the  third  person  used 
alone  in  Dak,  but  suffixed  to  i  in  Minnetaree.  All  its  forms  in 
Min,  and  those  of  the  first  and  second  persons  in  Dak  are 
double  possessives  anologous  to  mine,  thine. 

Eu  ki,  kina,  that,  this,  he,  she,  it;  Dak  ki,  his,  her,  its,  etc.  In 
Nom  kana  those,  etc. ;  sing  ka  that,  the  vowel  is  raised  as  in 
the  Greek  keinos.  For  abridgement  of  stem  in  singular  com- 
pare our  ox,  pi.  oxen,  Nortumbrian  oxena,  and  other  relics  of 
stems  in  na;  Teut  hina  this;  Crow  hina  this. 

From  kina,  hina,  originated  the  Icelandic  and  Swedish  past- 
positive  def,  article  the;  likewise  Dak  kin  postpositive  def, 
article  the;  ke  emphatic  pronoun  kuns,  elf,  etc.  Of  this  base 
A  S  stem  he,  he,  she,  it;  Dak  he  (pi  hena)  he,  she,  it,  that. 

Slav  Teut  da  this;  Dak  de  (pi  dena)  this. 

I  E  antara  other;  Mandan  ant  that. 
'  I  E  i  demon,  pref,  this;  Dak  i. 

I  E  a  dem.  pref;  Min  a,  o;  Dak  o. 

I  E  wa  pronominal  base  used  in  compounds;  Dak  wa  pro- 
nominal prefix  some,  something.  Prefix  wo  (wa-|-o)  forms  ab- 
stract nouns  and  nouns  of  agency. 

I  E  ka  int.  and  rel.  pronoun;  Pawnee  ka  interrogative;  Dak 
ka    interrogative  suffix   and   in   compounds;   Ger   wer;   Dak 

•3 
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tu-we  who  int.  and  rel;  Gk  po;  Min  tape  who,  tapa  or  take 
what.  I  E  neuter  base  ku  what;  Dak  ta-ku  what  rel.  and 
int. 

I  E  wika  all  the  whole;  Dak  wicha  them,  incorporated  ob- 
jective. Iowa  wi ;  Dak  pi  plural  suffix  seems  to  be  a  contrac- 
tion of  this  base. 

Analogous  to  A  S,  accusative  mik  of  ma-J-ga  we  have;  Dak 
accusitive  michi,  in  which  the  k  has  become  ch  through  the  in- 
fluence of  i;  also  the  accusatives  unki-chi,  ni-chi,  i-chi. 

NUMERALS. 

I  have  compared  the  Dakotan  numerals  with  all  others  ac- 
cessible to  me,  including  some  of  the  forms  of  more  than  five 
hundred  dialects,  I  can  find  less  than  half  a  dozen  Americm 
or  Turanian  sets  that  resemble  any  Dakotan  set  as  much  as  the 
English  numerals  resemble  the  Hebrew.  The  similarity  of  the 
Dak  to  the  I  E  numerals  can  therefore  be  accounted  for  only 
as  the  result  of  special  relationship  or  of  accident.  Except  as 
noted  below  all  changes  are  in  accordance  with  well  sustained 
laws. 

1 ,  A  S  an,  Lith  (w)  ena ;  Dak  (w)  -an,  ind.  article  wanzhi  one, 
wancha  one,  once. 

2,  I  E  dwa;  Min  d(o)pa;  Iowa  n(o)wa;  Dak  n(o)m  pa  cf 
A  S  ta  two ;  Dak  ta  a  pair. 

3,  I  E  traya;  Iowa  tanye;  Dak  ya  -mni  [or  ya  (m)  ni?j 

4,  I  E  k-atwar;  Iowa  towa;  Dak  S  topa;  Y  tom;  T  td. 

5,  I  E  kankan,  kwankwan;  Mand  kikhun;  Dak  zaptan.^ 

6,  1  E  kswakswa;  Win  hakwa;  Iowa  shagwa;  Dak  shakpe. 

7,  A  S  seowon;  Dak  shakowin. 

8,  I  E  aktu,  Gk  hokto;Dak  Y  sh-akdo-ghan ;  Sant  sh-ahdo- 
ghan. 

9,  I  E  nawan;  Dak  na  (pchi)  wan-ka. 

10,  I  E  dwakan ;  Lat  decem ;  Dak  wikchem-na. 

5,  I  E  k  ^=  Dak  z  otherwise  sustained  but  not  proved. 
Kw  =  kp  =-  tp  ^^  pt,  t  and  k  being  interchangeable  before  la- 
bials in  Dak. 

7,  Neither  A  S  seowon  nor  Dak  shakowin  are  legitimtelay 
deducible  from  saptan.  Perhaps  sakan,  sakwan  was  the  true 
base. 

8,  Either  Gk  h  or  Dak  sh  may  equal  I  E  s.  Dak  d  for  I  E  t 
is  rare  but  S.  hd,  Y.  kd  is  a  favorite  combination. 

9,  I  cannot  explain  inserted  pchi. 

10,  In  Dak  m  and  n  are  interchangeable  before  labials,  but  m 
for  I  E  n  is  here  unsupported.*  D  cannot  stand  before  w  in 
Dak. 

•Whiloey  Skt  Gr  <8j  uppean  to  repl"l?n.  "»  '■>  !-■•"  decern,  the  ori^nal  mnl . 
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VOCABULARY. 

The  table  of  sound  representation  heretofore  given  serves  to 
compare  the  materials  of  the  main  tody  of  the  Dak  with  Kick's 
I  E  bases.  The  results  are,  however,  in  many  cases  ambiguous. 
Besides  the  number  of  accidental  resemblances  of  the  Dakotan 
to  the  I  E  languages  seems,  to  be  much  greater  than  the  whole 
number  of  similarities  between  Dakotan  and  Algonkin  langu- 
ages. Dak  anapta  is  identical  with  I  E  anapta  in  sound,  closely 
similar  in  meaning.  Dak  a-na-pta  is  prep,  a  =Icel  a  on,  na  prefix 
converting  root  to  verb,  and  pta  separate;  c  f  I  E  pat  fall,  also 
open  fLat  pateo).  I  E  an-apta  is  an  negative  prefix,  and  apta 
participle  of  ap  attain.  My  father  compared  Dak  chepa  fat 
with  Lat  adeps.  I  have  since  found  Min  idip.  fat  almost  identi- 
cal with  Lat  stem  adipi.  I  E  and  Lat  d  and  p  are  nearly  always 
d  and  p  in  Min ;  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  words 
are  related.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  little  apparent  simil- 
arity between  Eu  karpya  shoe,  and  Dak  hanpa  shoe ;  but  the 
Dak  word  represents  the  Eu  as  accurately  as  possible;  similar 
forms  are  found  in  every  Dakotan  language,  and  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  to  me  that  the  similarity  can  be  accidental. 

In  giving  a  few  additional  examples  of  similar  roots  I  select 
those  that  are  the  most  obvious,  rather  than  the  most  certain. 
1  exclude  those  not  in  accordance  with  sound  representation, 
and  the  analogies  of  such  allied  Dakotan  and  I  E  forms  as  are 
known  to  me. 

Where  the  Dakotan  forms  are  not  used  as  separate  words  it 
is  indicated  by  a  hyphen,  before,  if  used  alone  as  a  verb  stem, 
after  if  it  requires  suffixes.  Where  the  root  is  found  primarily 
combined  with  only  one  suffix  or  prefix  the  derivative  form  is 
given.  In  some  cases  the  Dak  root  has  one  of  the  meanings 
given  in  one  combination,  another  in  another. 

Eu  i  go;  Dak  i  go. 

Aryan  u  mangle;  Min  u  wound;  Dak  o. 

Eu  ak  tell,  relate;  Dak  o(y)-aka. 

Eu  aka  mother;  Min  ika  mother. 

Eu  ap  attain;  Dak  ape  wait  for,  expect. 

Eu  ad;  Icel  eta  eat;  Dak  ta  eat. 

Eu  as  be;  Ital,  Alb,  Pers  e  is;  Dak  e  is,-esh  be  it  so. 

Eu  as  mouth,  asta  lips;  Dak  i  mouth,  ishti  the  under  lip. 

Eu  unk  dwell;  Dak  un  dwell,  be;  unkan  be,  unkan  and,  (act 
part  for  unkant  continuing.) 

Eu  ka  bend,  curl,  kak  (for  kaka)  laugh;  Min  ka  laugh;  Dak 
kha  bend,  curl,  i-khakha  laugh. 

Eu  kak  be  injurious,  Gk  kakos  bad;  Mand  khekosh  bad; 
Crow  kawi  bad;  Dak  shicha  bad? 
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Eu  ka  and;  Dak  ka  and. 

I  E  ka,  kan,  kar  desire;  Dak  kon  desire. 

I  E  ka,  kar,  gar  honor;  Dak  kan  honor. 

I  E  ka,  ga  know;  Min  eke  know;  Dak  ka  mean,  signify. 

Eu  ka  pierce,  cut  in ;  Dak  ka  dig. 

Eu  kat  cover;  Dak  o-kati,  o  in,  kati  cover. 

Eu  kap  take  hold  of;  Dak  j-u-kapa  catch  as  a  ball,  kapa  sur- 
pass. 

Eu  kam;  Teut  him  bend,  curve,  arch;  Dak  S  -hmi,  Y-kmi 
curve;  S  hmi-hma,  Y  kmikma  round. 

Eu  kas  rub  against,  scratch ;  Dak  kashe  rub  against,  kaza 
pick  to  pieces. 

Eu  skar,  kar  shave  otf;  Dak  ka  strip  off,  as  the  feather  part 
of  a  quill. 

Eu  ki,  gi  possess  by  force;  Dak  ki  take  by  force, 

Eu  ki,  kit  seek;  Dak  a-kita  seek. 

Teut  han  waver,  hang;  Dak  -han  hang,  totter,  waver. 

Teut  haf  lift,  heave;  Dak  -ha  lift,  heave. 

Teut  hata  hate;  Dak  -hiti  hate. 

Teut  hama  the  hull ;  Dak  ha  the  hull. 

Teut  hiwan  related  of  the  same  family.  Icel  hjun  household ; 
O.  H,  G.  hun  both  husband  and  wife;  Dak  hun-  of  the  same 
family,  also  hun  mother. 

Teut  kan,  kin  beget,  germinate;  Goth  kuni  related;  Dak  ku 
suiKx  kin,  root  ku-,  kin-,  chin-  in  many  derivatives.  Goth 
kwino  woman;  Dak  wino. 

Eu  gha  open  out,  whence  gate,  gape;  Dak  -gha,  ghapa, 
ghata  open  out. 

Eu  ghagh  move  convulsively;  Dak  gheghe  swing  the  arms 
like  a  drunken  man. 

Eu  ghans;  goose;  Win  wighanna,  Mandan  mihan.  Dak 
magha  goose. 

Eu  ghans  be  rough ;  Min  -gha.  Dak  kha  be  rough. 

Eu  tap  press ;  Min  tapi  press ;  Dak  -tpa. 

Eu  tarp  satisfy ;  Dak  tpa  satisfying,  etc. 

Eu  tan  thunder;  Dak  o-tin  thunder .[] 

Icel  taka  take,  touch,  fasten;  Dak  yu-taka  take,  touch,  na 
-taka  fasten. 

Eu  da  know,  dak  show,  suppose;  Dak  da,  daka  think,  re- 
gard, have  an  opinion. 

Eu  da  give;  Dak  da  ask. 

Eu  di  go,  hasten;  Min  di  go,  travel. 

Eu  du  go  forth ;  Dak  du-za  run. 

Eu  dup  sink  in,  our  dive;  Dak  dopa  mire;  Min  dipi  bathe. 

Eu  nu  now ;  Dak  i-nu  suddenly,  na-ka  now,  wan-na  now. 
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Eu  nar  man;  Om  no,  nu  man. 

Eu  pak,  Gk  pakto  bind;  Dak  pakhta  bind. 

Eu  pat  press ;  Min  pati  press. 

Eu  pat  fill  up,  crowd;  Dak  in  pta-ya  together. 

Eu  pa  swallow  nourish;  Dak-  pa-nourish  papa  the  nourish- 
ment, Min  pe  swallow,  take  nourishment. 

Eu  pap  swell  up,  puft'  out;  Dak  popa  swell  burst. 

Eu  par  divide  (our  part) ;  Dak  a-pa  a  part. 

Eu  pi  hate;  Crow  -pi  hate, 

Eu  pik  pierce ;  Min  pi  tatoo,  -pi  pierce. 

Eu  pu  dry;  Dak  pu-  dry. 

Icel  fok  our  fog;  Dak  po  fog,  mist,  steam,  etc. 

Icel  finn,  Swed,  Nor,  M.  H.  G.  fin,  Dan,  Sax  finn,  O.  Du  fijn 
M  Eng  fine;  Win  pin.  Dak  -pi,  Iowa  pi  good,  perfected.* 

Eu  bub  (of  bu)  make  a  noise;  Dak  -bu  make  a  noise,  bubu 
noisy. 

Teut  and  Ir  bata  boat ;  Min  mati,  bati,  Cr  bashe.  Dak  wata 
boat, 

Teut  bias  ilame,  our  blaze;  T  Dak  bleza  clear,  transparent, 

Lat  and  Gr  bison  from  Teut ;  Crow  bishe  the  bison ;  dak  pte. 

Lat  and  Gr  mamma  the  mother  breast;  Dak  mama  the 
mother  breast. 

Eu  man  remain;  Dak  man  remain,  stay, 

Sclav  Teut  man  go,  step;  Dak  mani  walk. 

Eu  magh  grow;  Ir  magh  field;  Dak  magha  field. 

Teut  marka  limit,  boundary,  territory  of  a  tribe;  Dak  maka 
the  ground,  the  earth,  makoche  country. 

Eu  ya  go;  Dak  ya  go. 

Eu  rup  break;  Min  dupi,  rupi  break. 

A  S  throte  the  throat;  T  Dak  lote,  S  dote  throat. 

Eu  wak  say,  speak,  wad  speak,  sing;  Gk  wepos  word;  Dak 
wo-wa-pi  that  related  by  pictures  and  writing,  root  wa  in  vari- 
ous compounds,  relate,  count,  write,  sing,  etc.  (Gk  p  is  root, 
Dak  p  suffix.) 

Eu  wagh  carry,  our  way;  Dak  o-we  way,  trail. 

Eu  wad  flow  forth,  our  wet ;  Dak  wi-wi  a  marsh,  a  springy 
place. 
,    Eu  wasu  good;  Dak  wash-te  good. 

Teut  wantra  winter;  Dak  wani-  winter. 

Icel  wakta  watch,  guaid;  Dak  wakta  watch,  guard, 

Teut  widu  wood;  Min  mida,  bida  wood. 

Eu  sa  refrain  from;  Crow  suffix  sa  the  same. 

Teut  swa.  Old  Fris  sa  hke  as;  Dak  se  like  as. 

•A  word  of  this  kind  used  everv  day  by  the  niUKB  of  all  -IVutonir  people,  and  txirresixindliie 
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Eu  sak  divide,  cut ;  Min  tsaki  divide  cut, 

Eu  sama  summer;  Min  tsame  hot,  very  warm. 

Eu  si  bind;  Min  -shi  bind;  Dak  -shi  command. 

Swed  si!  W.  behold!  Dak  shi!  hark! 

Eu  su  good ;  Dak  -su  good, 

Eu  suk  suck;  Min  tsuki.  Dak  zoka  suck. 

I  E  ska  shine;  Lat  Candidas  white;  Dak  ska  white  shining. 

I  E  ska  separate;  Dak  ksa  separate. 

I  E  ska  kill,  Gk  kten-  kill;  Dak  kte  kill. 

I  E  ska  tarry,  Gk  kta  possess ;  Dak  kta  defer,  tarry,  used  also 
as  sign  of  future  tense.  The  Mandan  future  inflection -kit  -kt 
-t  appears  to  be  an  abridgement  of  this. 

Eu  skat  spring,  leap;  Dak  skata  play, 

Eu  ska,  skad  burn;  Dak  shku  roast. 

Eu  skap  annihilate;  Dak  skepa  evaporate,  remove  entirely, 
cause  to  disappear. 

Eu  skap  strike ;  Dak  -skapa  strike. 

Eu  skad,  Gk  keda  spill,  scatter;  Dak  kada  spill,  scatter,  ap- 
plied only  to  solids. 

Ej  skap  scratch,  shave;  Min  kape  scratch. 

Eu  kopa  concave ;  Dak  skopa  concave. 

Eu  skid  press;  Dak  -ski-  press. 

Eu  sku  shave  off,  fla}-;  Dak  -sku  shave  ofl",  flay. 

Eu  skru  rough  hew;  Dak  sku  broken  in  gaps. 

Eu  snigh  cold;  Dak  sni  cold. 

Eu  swan  sonare;  Dak  sna  ring,  rattle. 

Eu  skud,  Teut  skut  shoot;  Dak  kate  shoot. 

Teut  sola  soot;  Dak  shota  smoke,  shotkazi  soot. 

Eu  sad  sit;  Dak  si,  siha  the  foot. 

The  Dakota  words  that  most  resemble  I  E  forms  are  those 
in  daily  use,  those  roots  entering  into  the  largest  number  of 
compounds,  those  most  widely  distributed  in  languages  more 
nearly  related. 

Excluding  words  repeated  in  compounds  and  those  contained 
in  phrases  I  have  not  satisfactorily  analyzed,  and  including 
words  derivative  rather  than  compound,  I  find  in  Hayden, 
Morgan  and  Schoolcraft  262  difterent  Iowa  words.  Of  these 
thirty-five  as  words  represent  words  discussed  in  this  paper; 
thirty-nine  others  appear  to  be  derived  from  roots  herein  dis- 
cussed, a  number  of  them  varying  from  the  Dak  word  only  by 
using  a  different  suffix  also  herein  compared.  Out  of  159  that 
I  have  been  able  plainly  to  trace  to  Dakota  words  and  roots  1 21 
are  to  Dakotan  roots  and  words  which  seem  to  be  related  to  I 
E  forms.  If  I  had  sufficient  Iowa  material  to  enable  me  to  find 
Iowa  roots  independently,  I  doubt  not  the  resemblance  to  the 
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Dakota  would  be  much  increased,  and  the  resemblance  to  the 
I  E  in  a  still  greater  degree. 

The  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  as  printed  in  Dr.  Rigg's 
dictionary,  page  6i,  contains  as  there  printed  417  words,  199 
different*  words.  Of  these  36  words,  occuring  186  times,  are 
in  the  exact  form-|-  given  in  this  paper;  8  other  words,  occur- 
ring II  times,  as  given  in  my  preceding  piper;  75  other  words, 
occurring  106  times,  are  composed  wholly  of  the  words,  roots 
and  pronominal  elements  compared  with  I  E  forms  in  the  two 
papers.  There  remain  114  words,  80  different  words.  If  I 
have  correctly  analyzed  them  they  contain  the  following  ele- 
ments compared  in  this  paper:  words  and  verb  roots,  9  times, 
pronouns  19  times,  prepositional  and  pronominal  pre^xes  35 
times.  Much  of  the  remainder,  in  all  about  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole,  seems  to  me  represent  I  E  materials  with  which  I  have 
compared  it.  I  do  not  doubt  that  some  of  the  similarities  will 
prove  in  the  end  fallacious.  On  the  other  hand  I  have  no  doubt 
that  many  new  similarities  will  be  found.  My  father  made  a  list 
of  1,243  Dakota  verb  stems,  radical  words  and  words  which  he 
could  not  satisfactorily  to  himself  derive  from  simpler  elements. 
Of  these  about  500  seem  to  be  similar  to  I  E  forms  with  which 
I  have  compared  them,  and  from  them  are  derived  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  16,000  words  in  Dr.  Rigg's  dictionary. 

The  pronouns,  prepositions  and  suffixes  herein  given  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  Dakotas  did  not  separate  from  the  Teutonic 
family  till  long  after  the  latter  separated  from  the  South  Euro- 
pean family.  The  fact  that  the  Dak  resembles  the  Icelandic 
and  Gothic  in  vocabulary  and  in  structure  much  more  than  it 
resembles  the  older  Latin,  points  in  the  same  direction.  The 
laws  of  consonantal  change  in  many  cases  produce  the  same  re- 
sult as  Grimm's  law,  but  the  laws  themselves  are  entirely  differ- 
ent. It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  Dakota  has  not  been  con- 
nected with  the  Teutonic  since  the  development  of  Grimm's  law 
made  any  considerable  progress.  I  iiave  studied  the  question 
less,  yet  I  think  I  have  enough  evidence  in  the  system  of  con- 
sonantal change  /o  -prove  that  the  Dakota  has  not  been  con- 
nected with  the  Slavonic  or  Lithuanian  since  they  separated 
from  each  other,  or  for  some  time  previously.  It  is  possible  so 
far  as  I  can  now  say  that  the  Dak  may  have  borrowed  material 
from  some  language  not  I  E,  but  I  have  found  no  evidence  of  it. 
Undoubtedly  the  adoption  of  prisoners  has  introduced  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  Algonkin  blood.    It  is  also  certain  that  they 
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have  adopted  some  Chippewa  religious  observances,  but  even 
in  these  they  do  not  appear  to  have  adopted  any  Chippewa 
words. 


WERE  THE  MOUND  BUILDERS  INDIANS? 


A  CRITICISM,  BY  J.  P.  MACLEAN. 

The  September  number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
1881  contains  an  article  entitled  "Ancient  Copper  Mines  of  Isle 
Royalev"  written  by  Professor  Winchell,  of  Minnesota.  The 
intent  of  the  communication  is  more  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
Mound  Builders  with  the  American  Indians,  than  to  illustrate 
copper  mining  on  Isle  Royale.  The  article  is  remarkable  for 
its  erroneous  statements  and  its  misapprehension  of  facts.  It 
seems  that  a  mere  tyro  in  archeology  would  have  been  more 
careful  than  Professor  Winchell  has  been;  but  when  a  man 
known  to  be  a  geologist,  and  consequently  engaged  in  the 
study  of  exact  knowledge,  commits  unpardonable  blunders  it 
presents  a  peculiar  phenomenon,  or  an  anomaily  before  unknown. 
It  is  but  just  to  American  archaeologists  that  the  corrections 
should  be  speedily  made  in  a  journal  well  known  to  be  engaged 
in  promoting  the  study  of  antiquities. 

The  very  first  sentence  of  the  article  referred  to  is  incorrect, 
and  necessarily  places  the  reader  on  his  guard  as  to  the  state- 
ments which  follow.  In  regard  to  the  depth  of  the  ancient 
copper  mines  we  are  left  to  infer  that  they  never  exceed  twenty 
feet.  Instead  of  twenty  feet  being  the  extreme  depth  of  the 
ancient  mines,  Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey  informs  us  that  "the 
greatest  depth  of  the  ancient  excavation  is  thirty  feet.  At  the 
place  of  the  above  section  (Minnesota  Mine)  the  vein  had  been 
removed  to  a  depth  of  twenty-six  feet."* 

The  statement  (p.  602)  that  the  first  large  mass  of  copper 
was  found  in  1874  may  be  a  typographical  error.  It  is  prob- 
ablv  the  same  mass  that  Colonel  Whittlesey  gives  an  account 
of  in  his  "Ancient  Mining"  (p.  18),  published  in  1863.  It  is 
also  described  in  Lapham's  "Antiquities  of  Wisconsin  "  (p.  76), 
published  in  1855. 

The  quotation  from  Squier  and  Davis  (p.  606)  is  both  incor- 
rect and  misleading.     If  the  quotation  had  embbraced  the  re- 
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mainder  of  the  sentence  together  with  the  one  immediately  suc- 
ceeding, it  would  not  only  have  presented  a  different,  view  but 
would  have  failed  to  subserve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
extracted.  The  real  view  of  Mr,  Squier  is  given  in  the  para- 
graph immediately  preceding  the  one  given.  It  is  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  quoted  in  full: 

"The  vast  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  the  erectio.n  of 
most  of  these  works  precludes  the  notion  that  they  were  has- 
tily constructed  to  check  a  single  or  unexpected  invasion.  On 
the  contrary  there  seems,  to  have  existed  a  system  of  defences 
extending  from  the  sources  of  the  Alleghany  and  Susquehanna 
in  New  York,  diagonally  across  the  country,  through  central 
and  northern  Ohio,  to  the  Wabash.  Within  this  range  the 
works  which  are  regarded  as  defensive  are  the  largest  and 
most  numerous.  If  any  inference  may  be  drawn  from  this- 
fact,  it  is  that  the  pressure  of  hostilities  was  from 
the  north-east;  or  that,  if  migration  flowed  from 
the  south,  it  received  its  final  check  upon  this  line.  On  the 
other  hypothesis,  that  in  this  region  originated  a  semi-civiliza- 
tion which  subsequendy  spread  southward,  constantly  develop- 
ing itself  in  its  progress,  until  it  attained  its  height  in  Mexico,, 
we  may  suppose  that  from  this  direction  came  the  hostile  sav- 
age hordes,  before  whose  incessant  attacks  the  less  warlike' 
mound  builders  gradually  receded,  or  beneath  whose  extermi- 
nating cruelty  those  who  occupied  this  frontier  entirely  disajj- 
peared,  leaving  these  monuments  alone  to  attest  their  existence^ 
and  the  extraordinary  skill  with  which  they  defended  their 
altars  and  their  homes.  Upon  either  assumption  it  is  clear  that 
the  contest  was  a  protracted  one,  and  that  the  race  of  the 
mounds  were  lor  a  long  period  certainly  exposed  to  attack. 
This  conclusion  finds  its  support  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  vicinity 
of  those  localities,  where,  from  the  amount  of  remains,  it  ap- 
pears the  ancient  population  was  most  dense,  we  almost  invari- 
ably find  one  or  more  works  of  a  defensive  character,  furnish- 
ing ready  places  of  resort  in  times  of  danger.  We  may  sap- 
pose  that  a  condition  of  things  prevailed  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  which  attended  the  advance  of  our  pioneer  population, 
when  every  settlement  had  its  little  fort,  to  which  the  people 
flopked  in  case  of  alarm  or  attack."*  , 

It  is  not  definitely  stated,  but  the  language  employed  on  page 
61 1  implies,  that  archseologists  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
Indian  made  use  of  copper.  In  order  to  prove  that  the  aborig- 
ines used  this  metal,  eleven  quotations  and  six  additional  refer- 
ences are  given ;  hence  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  charge  of 
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ignorance  is  indirectly  stated,  although  some  of  the  quotations 
may  be  found  in  works  on  American  antiquities.  This  accusa- 
tion is  certainly  very  unjust;  and  the  enumeration  of  historical 
references  to  prove  that  the  Indians  used  copper  is  unnecessary. 
But  the  charge  is  both  a  serious  and  a  grave  one,  especially 
"when  it  is  made  in  such  a  high  standard  of  authority  as  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly.  If  the  accusation  be  true,  then  the 
class  arraigned  is  unworthy  of  confidence,  and  their  specula- 
tions were  idle  vaporings.  A  reference  to  works  on  American 
antiquities  will  either  confirm  or  else  disprove  this  severe  in- 
dictment. It  is  true  that  all  archaeological  works  do  not  treat  on 
this  subject,  for  the  reason  that  the  question  was  not  necessarily 
involved.  One  of  the  methods  by  which  an  archaeologist  in- 
terprets the  object  of  a  relic  is  by  comparing  it  with  similar  im- 
plements in  use  by  existing  tribes  or  nations  in  a  corresponding 
degree  of  civilization.  If  the  archaeologist  is  ignorant  of  what 
is  more  or  less  common  to  the  aborigines,  and  if  the  pre-historic 
races  of  America  had  certain  characteristics  in  common,  then 
he  would  prove  himself  to  be  incapable  of  forming  definite  or 
correct  conclusions.  That  the  charge  cannot  be  sustained  may 
be  shown  from  the  following  references: 

Squier  and  Davis,  recognize  the  evidence  that  In- 
dians along  the  Gulf  preserved  copper  hatchets  ob- 
ained  from  the  north,  yet  they  declare  at  the  time 
of  their  explorations  (1847)  that  they  had  not  the 
evidence  of  the  northern  Indians  possessing  copper  articles  of 
this  description.*  This  refers  to  hatchets,  and  not  to  the  use  of 
copper  in  other  forms.  In  speaking  of  the  copper  deposits  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  they  further  add :  *'  Henry  ( Trav- 
els, p.  195)  observes  that  the  Indians  obtained  much  copper  from 
the  above  localities,  which  they  worked  into  spoons,  bracelets, 
&c."||  Writing  some  four  years  later,  Squier  states  "that  the 
Indians  of  New  England,  New  York  and  Virginia,  to  a  limited 
extent,  possessed  copper  ornaments  and  implements  at  the  time 
of  the  discovery,  is  undoubted;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  for 
an  instant  that  they  obtained  it  by  smelting  from  the  ores. 
They  unquestionably  procured  it  from  the  now  well  known  na- 
tive deposits  around  Lake  Superior."^  He  further  states  it  to 
be  highly  probable  that  the  copper  implements  figured  on  page 
201  of  Ancient  Monuments  are  relics  of  existing  Indian  tribes. 
Colonel  Whittlesey,  writing  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  says,  in 
speaking  of  the  Indians  of  Lake  Superior:  "The  Indians  had 
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neither  copper  kettles  nor  axes  when  the  French  came  among 
them,  but  only  rudely  fashioned  copper  knives  that  were  evi- 
dently beaten  out  from  small  boulders."§  Haven  informs  us 
o£  copper  bracelets  taken  from  an  Indian  burial  place  in  Cana- 
da; and  further  adds,  "From  whatever  source  or  sources  de- 
rived copper  seems  to  have  been  in  use  throughout  all  Ameri- 
ca, on  the  Atlantic  coasts  it  was  noticed  by  all  the  early  navi- 
gators from  Nova  Scotia  to  Patagonia."*  Dr.  Joseph  Jones, 
in  his  "Aboriginal  remains  of  Tennessee"  (pp.  8  to  35)  gives 
instances  of  copper  ornaments  taken  from  Indian  graves.  Lap- 
ham  declares  that  "when  the  country  about  Lake  Superior 
was  first  visited  by  French  missionaries,  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  or  two  hundred  years  ago,  copper  was 
used  by  the  Chippewas."-!-  Foster  in  his  "  Pre-Historic  Races," 
(p.  262)  repeats  the  evidence  given  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 
Rau  tells  us  that  the  North  American  Indians  made  "  some  use 
■of  native  copper,  which  they  chiefly  obtained  from  the  region 
where  Lake  Superior  borders  on  the  northern  part  of  Michigan. 
Colonel  Charles  C.  Jones  in  his  Aniiguities  of  tfw.  Southern  In- 
dians, devotes  six  pages  (227-233)  to  illustrating  theuse  of  cop- 
per among  the  Indians,  But  why  continue  multiplying  the 
evidence?  Is  this  not  sufficient  to  exonerate  our  American 
archaeologists  ? 

A  sentence  on  the  same  page  (61 1),  while  possibly  true,  gen- 
erally speaking,  is  misleading.  The  one  having  reference  to 
Lapham  ascribing  the  mounds  of  Missouri  and  the  copper  min- 
ing to  Indians.  Before  Lapham's  volume  appeared  Colonel, 
Whittlesev  made  the  following  observation :  The  mounds  "of 
Wisconsin  are  very  numerous,  but  they  are  low  and  of  small 
dimensions.  They  are  about  to  be  describedby  I.  A.  Lapham, 
Esq.,  of  Milwaukee,  and  I  think  it  will  appear  that  they  belong 
to  a  difTerent  race  or  a  difliirent  era  from  those  of  Southern 
Ohio.  In  fact  those  found  near  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie 
difier  from  both,  and  are  probably  due  to  a  different  age  or 
people.  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  attribute  the  great  wrorks  of 
Central  and  Southern  Ohio  to  the  progenitors  of  our  Aborig- 
ines; but  in  regard  to  those  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  there 
is  room  for  doubts  and  careful  discussion  on  this  point."  J 

Pages  616-619  ^""^  devoted  to  proving  that  the  Indians  built 
moimds,  a  fact  which,  probably,  no  archaologist  ever  denied. 
That  this  has  been  fully  recognized  any  one  may  find  out  by  ex- 
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amining  such  books  as  are  devoted  to  antiquities.  Only  one 
reference  will  here  be  given,  and  that  taken  from  Squier's  "An- 
tiquities of  New  Yont, "  (p.  97),  '-Various  references  to 
mounds  or  tumuli,  resembling  those  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  have  been  made  in  the  preceding  pages.  These 
mounds  are  far  from  numerous,  and  hardly  deserve  a  separate 
notice.  It  is,  nevertheless,  an  interesting  fact  to  know  that  iso- 
lated examples  occur  in  situations  where  it  is  clear  no  depend- 
ence exists  between  them  and  the  grand  sj'stem  of  earth-works 
of  the  Western  States.  It  serves  to  sustain  the  conclusion  that 
the  savage  Indian  tribes  occasionally  constructed  mounds,  which 
are,  however,  rather  to  be  considered  as  accidents  than  the  re- 
sults of  a  general  practice. " 

In  the  next  place  the  methods  of  proof  demand  an  examina- 
tion. The  only  evidence  cited  to  disparage  the  idea  of  an- 
tiquity is  the  finding  of  a  string  of  raw-hide,  supposed  to  be  o£ 
the  Caribou  (p.  603)  discovered  under  a  mass  of  copper.  It  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  copper  has  antiseptic  properties,  and 
consequently  decomposition  may  be  arrested  for  an  indefinite 
period.*  Add  to  this  the  climate,  '.he  position  of  the  raw-hide, 
its  bunal,  &c.,  the  evidence  of  a  greater  antiquity  than  that  im- 
plied might  be  reasonably  presumed.  Under  what  might  be 
termed  less  favorable  circumstances,  fleshy  parts  of  the  masto- 
don have  been  preserved.  It  is  well  known  to  all  geologists 
(Professor  Winchell  being  one  of  the  number)  that  the 
skeleton  of  the  mastodon  foimd  in  Wythe  County,  Virginia, 
preserved  the  ontiines  of  its  trunk,  and  one  discovered  in  Illi- 
nois, retained  the  fleshy  part  of  the  mouth.  Both  skin  and  hair 
accompanied  the  one  from  near  the  entrance  of  the  Wabash 
into  the  Ohio  river.  Hair  also  occurred  with  the  remains  of 
skeletons  found  in  Orange  and  Montgomery  counties,  in  New 
York.  Even  the  most  enthusiastic  archjeologist  does  not  de- 
mand that  the  period  of  the  mound-builders  should  be  carried 
any  farther  back  than  the  close  of  the  epoch  of  the  mastodon. 
That  one  tribe  or  another  of  Indians  possessed  and  even  made 
implements  common  to  the  mound  builders  has  always  been  ad- 
mitted, and  there  appears  to  be  nothing  singular  about  it.  Sim- 
ilar implements  and  ornaments  are  found  in  the  stone  age  of 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  but  this  by  no  means  proves 
that  all  these  pre-historic  people  belonged  to  one  race  or  type. 
It  is  hardly  a  fair  method  of  argument  to  pick  out  some  suita- 
We  peculiarity  of  the  Indians  of  New  York  or  Florida,  another 

■  D[,  Farquhuruin  In  PracadiW'  of  Am.  An,  far  Ih*  Adv.  of  Scitncr,  VaJ.  XXIV,  p.  joj> 
Ftiiles  thai  llic  rioth  found  jimund  the  copper  hHlchrts  diKnvered  in  a  mound  at  DavupocC, 
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of  the  Mandans,  another  of  the  Navajoes,  another  of  the  Chip- 
pewas,  &c.,  which  may  have  been  known  to  the  Mound  Build- 
ers, and  then  declare  that  from  these  circumstances  all  must  be 
of  one  race.  If  this  be  a  correct  method  of  argument,  then  it 
can  easily  be  shown  that  the  Caucassian  is  identical  with  the 
negro.  This  method,  however,  was  pursued  a  little  too  far 
(p.  6og),  for  it  makes  the  Aztec  identical  with  the  North  Amer^ 
ican  Indian,  and  consequently  the  same  as  the  Mound  Builders.* 

The  testimony  that  the  Indians  used  copper  is  not  conclusive 
that  they  engaged  in  mining  operations.  Out  of  all  the  refer- 
ences introduced  by  Professor  Winchell,  not  a  single  one  either 
directly  orindirectly  states  that  the  Indians  worked  the  mines- 
He  simply  assumtis  that  which  he  set  out  to  prove.  On  the 
other  hand  the  old  mining  shafts  when  discovered  were  found 
to  be  filled  with  debris,  and  forest  trees  growing  over  all.  The 
Indians  obtained  their  copper  from  detached  and  water-worn 
lumps  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  gravel,  clay,  and  loose 
material  that  covers  the  rocks,  which  has  been  separated  from 
the  veins  by  glaciers,  or  other  natural  causes. -j-  Jacques  Car- 
tier,  one  of  the  witnesses  cited,  (p.  173),  stated  "they  had  gath- 
ered it  in  lumps."  Even  the  early  Jesuit  missionaries  knew 
nothing  of  the  mines,  nor  of  any  traditions  among  the  Indians 
concerning  them. 

The  next  and  last  argument  resorted  to  is  the  building  of 
mounds  by  the  Indians.  The  statements  given  appear  to  re- 
late wholly  to  places  of  sepulture.  Although  the  writer  de- 
pends largely  upon  this  argument,  yet  he  unwittingly  over- 
throws his  position  by  stating  that  mound-building  is  not  dis- 
tinctive of  any  race,  (p.  615). 

Now  listen  to  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter:  <*From 
the  foregoing  it  appears  that  every  known  trait  of  the  mound- 
builder  was  possessed  also  by  the  Indian  of  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America,"  (p.  619),  What  are  the  known  traits  enu- 
merated in  the  article?  Both  had  similar  domestic  implements, 
ornaments,  sculptures,  &c.,  used  copper  and  built  mounds ! 

If  Professor  Winchell's  article  is  remarkable  for  its  erro- 
neous statements  and  its  misapprehension  qf  facts,  it  is  still 
more  remarkable  when  we  consider  its  assumptions  for  what  it 
does  not  contain. 

Let  us  suppose  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  all  the 
ancient  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior  were  excavated  by  the 

k  •  FosUr  (Pri-Hislaric  Ructs.f  lib)  is  mistaken  when  he  dccl^ni  Ihtft  the  Indians  diil  not 
poascH  the  art  of  dolh  nunufiicture,  prior  to  the  adient  of  the  whiD'  man.  Farquharson  rivea 
■  number  of  inslancei  of  Irilies  inBnufucluTinir  siciiiAProcrtdii^t  D<nraforl  ArcaJ.  afSH- 
rm-n,  vol.  I,  iji— 13]).    This,  han-evcr,  InTolvei  n  ver^  IntereatinK  inquiij.    Was  the  art  ob- 

t  Sk  "Ancient  Mlnlnp  nn  the  shorr'  ot  Ijikc  Snpnior,"  p-  i. 
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red  man,  would  that  necessarily  invalidate  the  idea  that  the 
mound-builders  were  a  distinct  race  of  people?  It  is  possible 
that  the  term  "mound-builders"  has  been  misapplied  and  con- 
sequently wrought  confusion.  This  name  by  common  consent, 
haa  been  given  that  race  or  races  which  erected  the  tumuli  in 
the  great  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  covering  a  territory  of  over 
one  million  square  miles.  The  whole  of  Europe  embraces  less. 
than  four  million  square  miles  of  territory,  and  yet  no  one 
would  presume  to  cut  it  up  into  four  parts,  and  then  assign  her 
pre-historic  people  to  any  four  types  of  mankind,  for  the  relics- 
appear  to  show  many  distinct  races.  The  same  is  true  in  re- 
gard to  the  mounds  of  the  Mississippi,  The  earth-works  of 
Ohio  are  different  from  those  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  or  Missouri^ 
besides  showing  evidence  of  having  been  made  at  an  earlier 
period.  The  ancient  mounds  so  characteristic  of  Wisconsin 
are  not  found  in  other  States,  save  in  a  few  isolated  cases.  It 
may  he  that  cotemporary  nations  were  inhabiting  the  different 
States  during  the  epoch  of  the  mound-builders,  and  towards  its 
close  the  Indian  may  have  not  only  had  his  possessions,  but  also- 
contended  for  domination.  Among  the  various  tribes  or  nations 
a  system  of  bartering  was  instituted.  Now  if  there  is  proof 
that  the  Indians  mine  for  copper,  it  would  only  show  that  the 
mound-builders  instead  of  engaging  in  that  pursuit,  only  bar- 
tered for  the  precious  metal.  Until  that  point  is  proven,  it  will 
continue  to  be  the  prevalent  opinion  that  the  ancient  mines  of 
Lake  Superior  attest  the  industry  and  indefatigable  spirit  of  the 
mound-builders.  The  same  must  also  be  said  of  mica  mining 
in  North  Carolina. 

The  proof  that  the  Indians  sometimes  erected  barrows  over 
the  dead,  does  not  demonstrate  that  their  methods  of  burial 
were  the  same  as  that  common  to  the  mound-builders.  Dr. 
Morton  has  shown*  that  it  is  almost  a  universal  custom  among 
American  savage  nations,  extending  from  Canada  to  Patagonia, 
and  from  ocean  to  ocean,  to  bury  their  dead  in  a  sitting  posture. -j" 
This  was  particulaly  true  of  the  Northern  Indians  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  On  the  other  hand  the  mound-builders  bm-ied 
their  dead  in  an  extended  position,  with  the  arms  carefully  ad- 
justed at  their  sides.  J  Over  the  grave,  or  rather  body,  and 
almost  contiguous  to  it  is  a  layer  of  burnt  clay,  almost  imper- 
vious to  both  air  and  water.  Have  examples  of  this  kind  been 
noticed  among  the  Indians?     Remainsof  Indians  are  met  with 


dUu  thebodi 


t  Amoni;  ■ome  of  Ihe  Weilern  Iribes  it  i«  the  cmlom  to  pile  log*  over  the  dead :  • 
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in  the  mounds,  but  by  their  position  and  the  disturbances  of 
the  earth  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  belong  to  an  intrusive 
age,  and  consequently  are  not  found  under  the  same  circum- 
stances and  conditions  as  those  of  the  mound-builders.  In 
Tennessee,  Dr.  Jones  has  shown  ||  that  the  ancient  race  buried 
their  dead  in  rude  stone  coffins. 

The  crania  from  the  mounds  are  worthy  of  some  considera- 
tion. Let  it  be  shown  that  Dr.  Morton  is  wrong  in  ascribing- 
the  mound-builders  cranium  from  Chilicothe  to  the  Tolticans.* 
that  Nott  and  Gliddon  were  laboring  under  an  hallucination  in 
declaring  it  to  be  "  exceedingly  characteristic  of  our  American 
races,  although  more  particularly  of  the  Toltican ;"  +  that  Dr. 
Daniel  Wilson  does  not  know  whereof  he  affirms  when  he  de- 
clares "a  comparison  of  the  two  skulls  (Chillicotheand  a  Cher- 
okee chief)  serves  no  less  efTectually  to  refute  the  supposed  cor- 
respondence adduced  in  proof  of  a  typical  unity  traceable 
throughout  tribes  and  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  the 
most  widely  separated  alike  by  time  and  space ;  "J  that  Dr. 
John  C.  Warren  was  not  competent  to  judge  when  he  identified 
the  mound  crania  with  the  Peruvian;  "that  Dr.  Joseph  Jones  is 
an  imbecile  for  saying  that  the  crania  of  the  mound-building 
race  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  appear  to  be  belong  to  the 
Toltecan  division  of  the  American  nations,  being  characterized 
in  common  with  those  of  the  Inca,  Peruvians  and  the  Toltecs 
of  Mexico,  by  the  quadrangular  form,  compresssd  and  almost 
vertical  occiput,  lateral  swelling  of  the  sides,  and  elevated  and 
retreating  forehead."  || 

Nor  will  the  labor  cease  with  the  above  task,  for.it  will  be 
necessary  to  show  that  the  Indians  erected  great  temple 
mounds,  stratilied  altar  mounds,  wonderful  combinations  of 
geometrical  figures,  and  impregnable  fortresses,  which  are  so 
commonly  met  with  in  Ohio.  The  Indian  method  of  defence 
does  not  show  such  skill,  foresight,  and  planning  as  that  ex- 
hibited in  the  ancient  fortifications.  The  Indians  defended  their 
villages  by  rows  of  pickets  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  placed 
far  enough  apart  so  as  to  permit  various  kinds  of  missiles  to 
be  discharged.  The  entrenchments  of  the  Mandans  and  Rich- 
arees  cannot  be  said  to  be  similar  to  those  of  Ohio;  besides  it 
appears  to  be  an  established  fact  that  their  method  was  intro- 
duced by  the  whites. 

Ancient  Mexican  history  tells  us  of  migrations  from  the 
north,  that  the  Toltecs,  Aztecs,  and  other  races  swept  over  the 

J  "Aboriipniil  Rcnwini  of  Tennessee,"  p.  34. 

f'^^sc.fManlSnd>''p.  J9>. 

I  "AbDrifilnal  RemainslnTeaneuee."  p.  71. 
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country,  having  come  from  the  north.  It  must  be  shown  that 
these  migratory  nations  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ancient 
monuments  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys,  besides  many 
other  things  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  mention. 


SOME  SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THE  LIVE  INDIANS. 


The  paper  which  I  piopose  to  read  before  the  Society  to- 
night is  not  to  be  considered  in  any  sense  as  an  original  effort, 
for  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  has  been  furnished  me 
by  Dr.  James  C.  Merrill,  U.  S.  A.,  who  obtained  it  from  Wil- 
liam E.  Everett,  a  well  known  government  scout,  at  Fort  Cus- 
ter, Montana,  in  response  to  the  circular  on  Mortuary  customs 
sent  out  by  the  Bureaq  of  Ethnology.  Dr.  Merrill,  in  his  letter 
transmitting  the  manuscript,  remarks  that  "  the  Crows  have  the 
same  custom  which  Mr.  Everett  attributes  to  the  Sioux,  of  con- 
versing with  wolves,  and  the  same  idea  about  white  tailed  deer, 
which  they  never  kill  in  the  spring,  and  do  not  like  to  slay  at 
other  times  unless  short  of  meat.  They  tell  many  curious 
stories  of  hunters  found  dead  by  the  side  of  a  '  white  tail '  with 
finger  marks  on  the  neck  as  if  strangled,  and  small  moccasin 
tracks  on  the  ground  around  them.  The  last  case  of  this  kind 
was  three  years  ago."  I  believe  Mr.  Gatschet  mentions  in  one 
of  his  papers  that  the  Modocs  have  some  sort  of  superstition 
also  regarding  the  white  tail  deer,  for  they  will  not  kill  one 
unless  in  company  with  others.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
offer  any  apology  for  the  verbiage  of  the  report  if  the  circum- 
stances are  recollected  under  which  it  has  been  prepared,  for 
we  cannot  expect  a  person  so  situated  as  Mr.  Everett  to  have 
much  time  or  opportunity  for  literary  culture.  He  deserves 
great  credit  for  what  he  has  done,  and  his  statements  as  given 
are  very  interesting,  even  should  we  be  obliged  to  accept  some 
of  them  cum  grano  salis. 

•     BURIAL  TRADITIONS  AND  SirPERSTITIONS  OF  THE  SIOUX. 

There  are  many  traditions  among  the  Sioux  that  are  not 
Known,  which,  if  published,  would  make  an  interesting  volume. 
For  instance,  they  imagine  when  they  die  that  they  go  direct 
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to  the  "  happy  hunting  grounds  ;"*  that  is,  they  have  to  cross  a 
long  divide,  and  maybe  fight  the  spirits  of  their  dead  enemies 
that  are  prowling.  This  is  the  reason  why  they  want  their  best 
horse  killed  with  them  and  their  arms  put  by  their  side.  If 
they  cross  the  divide  all  right,  they  are  received  liy  their  friends 
and  relatives  and  escorted  to  a  fine  lodge,  where  they  meet 
their  wives  and  children  that  have  gone  before;  all  their  war 
horses  that  have  been  killed  in  battle  reappear  before  them;  if 
they  have  been  maimed  in  war  their  missing  members  immedi- 
ately return  to  them  on  their  arrival;  if  they  have  mutilated 
themselves  greatly  for  some  friend  or  relative  the  aforesaid  per- 
son comes  to  them  and  embraces  them  and  makes  them  large 
presents ;  they  are  encamped  in  a  beautiful  valley  surrounded 
by  tall  mountains,  which  have  cool  water  trickling  down  their 
-sides  all  the  year;  beautiful  animals  gambol  on  the  grass  not 
afraid  of  them  in  the  least;  large  herds  of  elk,  deer  and  ante- 
lope roam  over  the  foot-hills;  the  little  lakes  are  full  of  ducks,  ' 
geese  and  swans  that  swim  in  the  lakes  close  to  the  camps. 
All  ugly  animals,  as  the  bear,  mountain  lion  and  wolf,  are  left 
behind  on  the  divide,  where  the  bad  spirits  have  to  roam,  and 
nothing  but  good  animals  can  cross  the  divide  that  separates 
the  cold,  bad  country  from  the  warm,  pleasant  valleys.  On  the 
plains  above,  herds  of  buffalo  eat  grass  without  being  annoyed 
by  the  white  man  hunting  them  for  their  skins.  The  lakes  are 
full  of  fish,  and  the  streams  are  full  of  beaver  and  otter.  The 
women  gather  cherries  and  plums,  and  turnips  grow  every- 
where. Thus  they  lead  an  uninterrupted  life:  no  crying  or 
sorrowing  after  lost  relatives;  no  cold  or  hunger;  no  fearful 
winds  to  overturn  their  lodges  at  night;  nothing  but  happiness 
forever  and  ever.  Such  is  the  Sioux  Indians'  idea  of  the  next 
world. 

Their  idea  of  sickness  is  that  a  bad  spirit  of  one  of  their 
enemies  has  entered  the  sick  person  and  he  must  be  driven  out 
by  noise;  so  the  tom-tom  is  brought  into  requisition,  and  sweet 
erasses  and  herbs  are  placed  over  coals  of  fire  so  that  their 
Iragant  smoke  can  reach  the  invalid  who  inhales  them  to  drive 
out  the  bad  spirit;  meanwhile  the  drum  is  beat,  and  amidst 
howling,  singing  and  the  horrible  noise  of  the  drum,  if  the  sick 
person  cannot  get  any  better  and  dies  it  is  laid  to  the  bad  spirit 
being  too  strong ;  if,  however,  he  gets  better  the  medicine-man 
is  extolled  to  the  skies,  and  the  sick  man  dares  the  Jiad  spirit  to 
hurt  him  while  they  possess  such  a  good  doctor;  if  a  rich  per- 
son has  been  sick  he  loads  the  medicine  man  with  presents  so 
that  generally  a  medicine  man  is  the  richest  man  of  the  tribe. 

The  SIoux  notda  for  this  mean  "The  Great  Spirit's  big  villana,"  ooCHuppy  HuntinK 
■Grounds  "  Ihcf.  C.  M.) 
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Sometimes  old  women  are  the  doctors,  but  generally  the  men 
have  a  man  medicine  and  the  women  a  woman  medicine.  The 
practice  of  obstetrics  is  very  similar  with  these  Indians.  Al- 
most any  woman  if  called  on  can  help  the  parturient  woman, 
though  generally  if  an  unnatural  presentation  occurs  the  old 
medicine  woman  is  sent  for  to  express  the  child. 

If  a  child  dies  unborn  it  is  taken  care  of  by  the  friends  of  its 
parents  in  the  happy  land,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  the  mother 
or  father  they  immediately  present  it  to  them. 

Bad  spirits  are  sometimes  sent  back  to  earth  in  the  shape  of 
animals  to  undergo  penance  for  their  sins;  they  are  believed  to 
be  in  the  wolf  and  bear,  although  some  Indians  say  they  have 
talked  to  their  friends  in  the  shape  of  a  buffalo,  others  in  a  deer, 
and  in  general  if  a  bad  woman  dies  she  turns  into  a  deer  or 
owl.  In  British  America  I  saw  an  Indian  conversing  with 
some  one  on  a  hill,  that  is,  I  saw  the  Indian  making  motions, 
with  his  hands  and  now  and  again  howling  like  a  wolf.  I  went 
to  him  and  saw  him  talking  to  a  large  wolf,  and  ajiparently  the 
wolf  understood  what  he  said,  for  whenever  he  would  make  the 
sign  for  "Do  you  understand  ?"  the  wolf  would  throw  up  his  head 
and  howl.  After  both  had  thus  conversed  for  a  half  hour  the 
wolf  .threw  up  his  head,  gave  a  few  howls,  and  trotted  ofl". 
The  Indian  seemed  well  pleased,  and  advanced  towards  me ;. 
judge  of  my  surprise  when  I  found  it  was  Sitting  Bull,  with 
whom  I  was  living  at  the  time.  He  told  me  he  was  making 
medicine  to  find  where  the  main  herd  of  buffalo  were;  and 
whether  it  would  rain  or  snow  before  the  hunters  got  back;  he 
said  the  wolf  was  the  spirit  of  a  great  hunter,  and  always  gave 
him  warning  whenever  there  was  any  danger  close  at  hand, 
and  where  the  buffalo  were  to  be  found;  he  said  the  wolf  told 
him  the  buffalo  were  all  south  of  Milk  River,  but  small  strag- 
gling bands  were  to  be  found  in  the  forks  of  the  Porcupine 
north  of  the  Missouri  River;  although  they  were  all  on  the 
Long  Knives^  soil,  he  rmtst  go  to  them  and  get  some  meat  for 
his  children  to  eat ;  that  it  would  snow  very  deep  before  he 
would  get  back  [which  it  really  did),  and  the  camp  would  be 
without  meat  two  days,  another  thing  he  prophesied  true.  Sit- 
ting Bull  also  said:  "The  night  before  Long  Hair  (Gen.  Cus- 
"ter  attacked  me  I  was  warned  by  this  same  wolf.  I  knew  I 
"  should  be  victorious,  and  I  knew  who  was  going  to  be  killed, 
"and  I  made  preparations;  and  if  any  Long  Knives  (Ameri- 
"  cansj  come  here  to  attack  me,  my  brother,  the  wolf  will  warn 
"me.'' 

WHITE  TAIL  DEER  MYTH. 

I  have  known  several  young  braves  to  return  home  empty- 
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handed  rather  than  shoot  a  white  tail  deer;  and  again  I  have 
seen  a  whole  village  on  the  move  hunting  one  poor  white  tail 
to  the  death;  Sitting  Bull  himself  took  a  hand  in  this,  and  only- 
desisted  by  being  thrown  thrown  from  his  horse;  he  had  fired 
five  shots  at  it^and  had  not  hit  it;  it  was  finally  killed  among  a 
lot  of  women  and  children,  pots,  kettles,  &c.  But  as  a  general 
thing,  especially  if  his  sweetheart  is  dead,  he  will  not  shoot  at  a 
white  tail  deer,  for  they  are  afraid  that  the  spirit  of  the  woman 
it  contains  will  appear  before  them  and  make  their  life  a  tort- 
ture.  I  have  known  several  Indians  who,  in  spite  of  the  warn- 
ing to  kill  the  deer,  to  start  out  on  a  hunt  and  not  re- 
turn; when  their  friends  got  anxious  and  went  out  after  them 
they  were  invariably  found  along  side  a  white  tailed  deer, 
strangled,  the  marks  of  a  woman's  hand  on  their  throat.  I  re- 
member an  anecdote  that  was  related  to  me  when  I  was  on  the 
Medicine  Lake  Creek  in '^2-  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
country  in  which  the  story  lies,  and  also  the  -precise  spot;  1 
have  passed  it  many  times  while  scouting  and  huniing.  Many 
years  ago  when  there  were  no  white  men  in  this  country,  a  camp 
of  Sioux  were  coming  up  this  creek  from  the  Republican  river;, 
they  were  going  to  war  with  their  enemies  the  Pawnees,  after 
which  they  were  going  to  the  Arickarees  in  Kansas,  and  go 
into  winter  camps  there.  While  they  were  debating  whether 
to  go  up  a  small  creek  and  camp,  or  camp  on  the  main  creek, 
a  scout  that  was  ahead  brought  in  word  that  buffalo  were  very- 
thick  on  the  divide  between  what  is  now  called  Wolf  creek 
and  the  Medicine,  so  they  decided  to  camp  at  the  mouth  of 
Wolf  creek  and  hunt  bu^lo  from  there.  Some  of  the  young- 
men  wanted  to  hunt  turkeys,  and  go  across  the  Medicine  to  a 
thick  plum  patch  close  to  the  south  side  of  the  creek;  before 
going,  however,  they  were  warned  by  the  old  woman  of  the 
camp  not  to  molest  any  white  tailed  deer,  not  to  shoot  at  them 
by  any  means,  and  if  possible  not  to  hunt  near  them  at  all;  "if 
*'  you  see  any  near  the  plum  patch  turn  around  and  leave  the  \ 
*'  place,  for  if  they  see  you  they  will  charm  you  with  their  eye»  I 
and  bewitch  you."  "All  right,"  the  young  men  said,  but  a» 
soon  as  they  crossed  the  creek  and  plunged  into  the  brush  they 
forgot  all  that  the  old  crone  said,  and  laughed  and  said,  "Let's 
"kill  some  white  tail  and  bring  them  to  camp  and  show  them 
"  they  are  all  fools ;  that  we  are  not  afraid  of  what  an  old  wo- 
man says."  So  saying,  they  struck  out  for  the  plum  patch 
with  as  light  hearts  as  any  young  brave  before  the  advent  of 
the  white  man  put  a  stop  to  these  hunting  excursions.  Little 
did  they  think  that  six  out  of  the  seven  would  never  return  and 
that  their  bones  would  rot  in  the  fatal  plum  patch.     Most  o£ 
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them  had  sweethearts,  all  excepting  the  young  lad  who  accom- 
panied them;  it  was  his  first  hunt  and  he  gloried  to  be  able  to 
tell  his  companions  on  his  arrival  at  camp,  that  he  had  killed  a 
white  tail.  Well,  they  crossed  the  intervening  open  between 
the  bends  of  the  creek,  and  found  themselve  close  to  the  -plum 
patch;  some  turkeys  were  gobbling  in  there  they  were  sure, 
for  they  could  not  only  hear  them  but  could  see  them  also. 
They  told  the  young  lad  to  go  around  the  thicket  and  scare  the 
birds  towards  them.  The  young  lad  left  them  and  went 
through  a  box  elder  grove  to  get  in  the  rear  of  the  turkeys  un- 
pcrceived.  It  was  the  last  he  saw  of  his  companions  alive. 
While  he  was  crawling  in  the  brush  he  heard  the  twang  of  ar- 
rows, and  fancied  he  heard  groans.  What  was  his  astonish- 
ment to  see  a  herd  of  white  tail  come  scampering  by  him  and 
six  women  running  with  them.  He  was  so  frightened  that  he 
ran  around  the  other  side  of  the  plum  patch,  and  having  to  pass 
up  a  small  hill,  he  looked  back  and  saw  six  of  his  comrades  ly- 
ing in  the  thicket  of  plum  brush.  He  was  surprised  at  their 
not  making  any  movement,  so  he  started  down  towards  them. 
As  he  was  going  down  the  hill  he  saw  seven  white  tailed  deer 
■coming up  the  bottom  towards  him;  they  went  down  a  small 
gully  and  disappeared.  When  they  came  out  of  the  guily  they 
appeared  to  be  frightened  at  something  and  turned  towards  the 
thicket;  what  was  his  surprise  to  see  only  six  deer  instead  of 
.seven  that  he  first  saw.  Mere  surprised  was  he  to  see  a  wo- 
man come  out  of  the  gully  and  join  the  deer;  they  disappeared 
behind  the  plum  patch,  and  when  they  made  their  appearance 
again  there  were  seven  deer  and  no  woman.  So  scared  was  he 
that  he  could  hardly  crawl  to  the  plum  patch  where  his  com- 
rades lay;  when  he  did  summon  enough  courage  to  go  on  the 
little  hill  that  the  thicket  stood  on,  what  was  his  dismay  to  see 
all  six  of  his  comrades  dead.  Lying  beside  them  were  six 
dead  white  tail  and  an  arrow  in  each  of  them.  The  tongues  of 
the  young  men  were  protruding,  and  on  their  necks  were  the 
\inmistakable  marks  of  fingers,  showing  each  one  had  been 
-choked  to  death;  upon  all  their  faces  was  a  horrible  look  as  if 
they  had  seen  something  awful.  The  young  lad  was  so  hor- 
rified that  he  could  hardlj'  move;  at  last  he  made  a  spring  and 
darted  out  of  the  thicket.  On  his  way  he  stumbled  over  a  log 
of  wood,  and  throwing  out  his  hand  to  save  himself  he  struck  a 
rattlesnake  which  fastened  its  fangs  into  the  hand  of  the  now 
■thoroughly  scared  boy;  rising  with  the  snake  in  his  hand  he 
ran  across  the  open,  plunged  into  the  wood,  crossed  the  creek 
and  fell  just  outside  of  the  village.  Some  old  women  and  men 
"saw  him  coming  and  said,  "Here  comes  the  Little  Wolf;  he 
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"must  have  seen  a  bear.  What  has  made  him  so?  Letusgo  to 
him  and  see."  So  sa5fing  they  went,  and  seeing  him  lie  so  still, 
they  asked  him,  'What  did  he  see?'  'What  was  the  matter?' 
'Was  he  hurt,'  etc.  Not  getting  any  answer,  they  imagined  he 
had  fainted,  and  turning  him  over  they  saw  to  their  affrighted 
gaze  he  was  dead;  in  his  right  hand  was  a  rattlesnake  also 
dead;  his  eyes  were  wide  open  as  if  he  had  seen  something  so 
horrible  that  his  eyes  were  petrified  while  looking.  They  car- 
ried him  to  the  lodge  in  which  he  had  lived  and  sent  out  for  his 
father  and  brothers  who  were  hunting  buflalo  on  the  divide. 
Meanwhile  the  old  women  moaned  and  lamented  his  fate,  and 
somehow,  all  the  dogs  would  join  in;  nothing  could  stop  them, 
more  especially  the  dogs  belonging  to  the  lodges  of  the  young 
men  that  had  been  with  him ;  the  dogs  would  go  in  front  of  the 
lodges  of  the  parents  of  these  young  men  and  howl  as  if 
some  one  were  dead.  The  sun  went  behind  a  cloud,  and  the 
screech  owl  commenced  its  shrill,  mournful  cry.  Finally  the 
father  of  the  boy  returned,  and  seeing  how  the  case  stood,  said 
it  was  wrong  for  him  to  go  hunting,  for  they  were  bad  young 
men  that  went  with  him.  "They  have  been  shooting  white 
"  tail  deer;  we  will  never  see  them  again.  Come,  I  will  follow 
"  their  trail  and  show  you  that  they  are  dead ;  my  medicine  told 
"  me  so  (a  kilt  fox)  while  I  was  hunting."  So  speaking  he 
started  down  to  the  creek  followed  by  some  others,  amongst 
whom  was  the  medicine  man  of  the  tribe.  They  crossed  the 
creek,  went  through  the  timber,  crossed  the  open,  went  through 
the  box  elder  grove,  and  in  crossing  a  small  gully  there  they 
saw  the  body  of  Red  Moccasin,  one  of  the  young  men.  At 
his  side  was  his  bow  and  near  him  was  a  dead  white  tail  deer 
with  an  arrow  through  it.  Upon  a  nearer  inspection  of  the 
body  they  saw  the  impress  of  fingers  on  his  throat;  his  eyes 
like  the  boys  were  wide  open,  and  moccasin  tracks  of  a  wo- 
man's foot  were  found  near  him,  and  the  dirt  also  aronnd  him 
was  thrown  up  and  showed  evidence  of  a  struggle.  Carrying 
him  to  the  plum  patch  they  commenced  making  a  scaffold  ta 
put  him  on.  As  they  entered  the  thicket  there  they  beheld  the 
remaining  six,  in  the  same  position  as  the  first  one  was  in, 
marks  of  fingers  on  their  throats,  and  .their  eyes  wide  open  as 
if  looking  at  a  bear;  around  them  also  were  the  marks  of  wo- 
men's feet,  and  the  dirt  was  also  torn  up  as  in  the  case  of  the 
first  one.  While  they  were  looking  and  thinking  of  what  to 
do,  the  form  of  an  old  man  was  seen  coming  toward  them  from 
the  direction  of  the  village;  he  was  their  oldest  man  and  chief 
councilor;  he  came  up  to  each  of  the  bodies  and  stroked  his 
face  with  his  hand  and  then  said  to  the  people  present:.  I  was 
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*'out  o£  a  certain  kind  of  medicine;  I  crossed  the  creek  after 
"the  young  men  had  crossed;  I  had  to  go  in  this  box  elder 
"  grove  to  get  the  kind  of  root  I  wanted; from  that  hill  I  saw 
■"  all  that  happened."  (Here  he  related  the  story  to  the  people 
"present.)  "I  saw  the  boy  leave  the  party,  come  through  this 
*'  wood  to  pass  around  the  plum  patch,  saw  the  deer  come  from 
-'the  hill,  saw  the  young  men  string  their  bows  and  point  the 
•'  arrows,  saw  the  deer  fall  and  six  women  rise ;  saw  them  strug- 
*'  gli"g  ^^^  finally  fall.  Saw  the  boys  run  up  the  hill  and  stop, 
•'  frightened  at  what  he  saw ;  saw  seven  deer  come  up  from  the 
-*  creek ;  saw  them  disappear  in  a  gully ;  saw  them  coming  by 
"  a  bush  in  the  gully,  and  saw  that  young  man  (pointing  to  the 
"one  taken  from  the  gully)  draw  his  bow  on  them;  saw  one 
*'fall  and  one  woman  rise,  and  saw  his  struggle;  saw  the  look 
"  of  horror  on  the  body,  and  saw  him  go  in  the  thicket;  saw 
•'  him  come  out  of  it  yelling  and  screaming;  saw  him  fall  and 
'■  when  he  rose  he  had  a  snake  in  his  hand;  saw  him  run  to  the 
"  creek  when  I  followed  him  and  upon  reaching  the  village 
*•  found  he  was  dead  and  you  all  had  come  out  here.  I  informed 
"  the  camp  of  vflhat  I  had  seen  and  come  out  to  join  you  and 
"  help  bury  the  bodies."  Such  was  the  speech  of  the  old  man. 
There  was  much  lamentation  and  mourning  for  the  young  men 
for  they  were  very  much  liked,  although  they  were  a  little  wild. 
After  they  had  mourned  sometime  some  of  the  women  present 
cut  poles  and  made  one  large  scaffold  in  the  midst  of  the  plum 
brush,  and  upon  it  were  laid  the  bodies  of  all  the  young  men. 
They  were  well-wrapped  up  with  blankets  of  buflalo  and  deer 
skins,  and  tied  on  the  scaifold.  Alongside  of  them  were  their 
bows  and  arrows.  Their  favorite  horses  and  treasured  objects 
were  brought  from  the  village,  and  the  horses  were  slain  that 
they  might  have  them  in  readiness  when  they  reached  the  di- 
vide ;  all  their  pretty  things  and  objects  most  dear  to  them  were 
placed  by  theia  sides,  and  then  the  women  began  to  mutilate 
themselves  and  howl;  they  dragged  the  deer  together  in  a  pile 
and  burned  them,  and  then  giving  one  last  long  look  on  the 
accursed  place,  left  with  heavy  hearts  for  the  village.  When 
they  arrived  there  they  found  the  lodges  all  torn  down,  the 
people  preparing  to  make  another  camp.  The  body  of  the  boy 
had  already  been  buried  on  a  high  part  of  the  Divide  over- 
looking^he  medicine.  When  all  was  ready  to  move  the  med- 
icine man  rode  up  and  cursed  the  creek,  more  especially  the 
spot  on  which  the  young  men  met  their  death.  He  began  thus: 
"  May  the  fruit  that  you,  trees  bear  be  ever  sour!  May  your 
*' thicket  harbor  snakes  and  frogs,  so  that  no  one  will  enter! 
*'  May  the  lightning  strike  you  every  year,  and  gradually  may 
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-you  die!  And  may  the  hill  upon  which  you  are  growing 
■"  turn  to  a  rock  so  that  nothing  can  grow!  May  the  woods  in 
"the vicinity  become  burnt  by  fire  and  never  grow  again!  Fi- 
**  nally,  may  you  Ijecome  a  barren  place  only  tit  for  snakes  and 
"  frogs  P  After  the  delivery  of  this  oration  the  village  moved 
up  the  Divide,  crossed  the  Medicine  at  mouth  of  what  is  now 
-called  Fox  creek,  went  up  Fox  creek  to  the  head,  crossed  over 
to  the  South  Platte  and  camped.  Nothing  occurred  to  them 
until  after  they  had  crossed  the  Platte,  when  every  evening  they 
saw  just  at  dusk  the  forms  of  seven  white  tail  deer  and  one 
■wolf,  playing  around  the  camp.  A  sickness  broke  out  in  the 
camp,  and  every  day  some  one  would  die,  and  every  evening 
the  herd  of  white  tail  would  grow  larger.  Things  kept  on 
this  way  until  only  seven  were  left,  when  they  agreed  to  sep- 
arate and  go  north  to  the  mouth  of  the  Laramie,  or  Duck  river, 
as  they  call  it  where  some  of  their  people  were.  Upon  their 
arrival  they  were  all  seized  with  the  same  sickness  and  died, 
.That  night  seven  wolves  were  observed  running  around  the 
scafiblds  on  the  hill  and  howling.  Shots  were  fired  at  them 
but  to  no  effect.  One  man  lingered  long  enough  to  tell  the 
story  to  some  French  traders,  and  from  them  I  have  it;  though 
not  them,  but  their  half  breed  children.  I  have  been  in  the  -plvm. 
pitch,  myself  and  the  plums  are  sour;  every  year  the  lightniug 
does  strike  it\  the  hill  is  becoming  a  rock,  and  it  is  a  paradise 
of  rattlesnakes  and  frogs.  The  box  elder  grove  in  the  vicinity 
is  dead,  and  has  been  so  for  many  a  year.  In  short,  the  full 
■prophecy  has  come  to  pass.  I  relate  it  literally  as  near  as  I  can 
remember  it.  I  have  known  Indians  to  go  out  hunting  and  re- 
turn with  all  white  tail  deer  and  no  harm  befall  them.  How  the 
Indians  met  with  their  death  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for;  and 
that  they  are  there  in  one  scaffold  is  true,  for  there  is  the  old 
scaffold  supported  by  green  and  dead  plum  brush  with  parts  of 
seven  human  skeletons  on  it.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  queer  story.  I 
have  seen  the  grave  of  the  boy  on  the  divide;  the  scaffold  is 
made  of  hard  dry  ash  wood,  and  looks  fair  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
elements  for  many  years ;  it  stands  about  half  way  on  the  di- 
vide between  Wolf  creek  and  the  Medicine  creek. 

One  thing  I  know,  in  '73  there  were  some  Indians,  Sioux, 
camped  on  Wolf  creek;  when  the  plums  were  ripe  on  the  Med- 
icine, they  would  travel  miles  to  get  large  yellow  sweet  ones. 
All  the  plums  around  the  aforesaid  plum  patch  would  be  picked, 
but  in  the  bend  in  which  the  plum  patch  stood  not  one  would 
be  touched,  though  many  sweet  varieties  grew  near  the  hill  on 
which  grew  the  famous  plum  patch ;  true,  those  on  the  hill  were 
sour  and  acrid,  but  close  to  them  were  lots  of  bushes  that  were 
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fairly  one  mass  of  red  and  yellow  plums  all  sweet.  Now,  the 
qnestion  is,  why  would  they  not  pick  them?  True,  the  place 
was  infested  with  rattlesnakes;  probably  that  might  have  been 
the  cause  of  their  not  going  there,  but  for  that  matter  the 
whole  creek  was  full  of  them.  I  cannot  see  that  they  were 
afraid  of  snakes,  for  it  was  a  common  thing  to  find  rattlesnakes 
everywhere.  Did  the  curse  of  the  old  medicine  man  still  infest 
the  place,  or  did  the  spirits  of  the  seven  murdered  men  roam 
around  in  the  night  and  scare  allthat  would  dare  to  camp  close? 
Really,  noises  were  heard  as  if  some  one  was  groaning  and 
choking,  but  upon  investigation  it  turned  out  to  be  hogs  eating 
plums,  and  swallowing  them  so  fast  that  they  nearly  choked. 
Hence  the  noise.  I  have  hunted  deer  in  the  same  thicket  and 
have  never  seen  any  ghosts,  but  I  heard  queer  noises,  and  saw 
lots  of  snakes  and  frogs. 

From  this  account  although  Mr,  Everett  pretends  to  explain 
certain  mysterious  noises  heard  in  the  celebrated  plum  patch, 
it  seems  clear  to  my  mind  that  he  gives  full  credence  to  the 
legend.  Perhaps  some  of  the  members  present  may  have 
heard  of  a  similar  superstition  among  other  tribes  of  Indians,, 
but  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge. 
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PROPOSED  READING  OF  THE  DAVENPORT  TABLET. 
^_    t 

BY    JOHN   CAMPBELL,    M.    A. 

As  the  Hittite  hieioglyphics  furnished  us  with  the  key  to  the 
reading  of  this  inscription  o£  the  mound-builders,  and,  as  the 
story  of  the  Hittite  monuments  is  one  not  generally  known,  I 
deem  it  necessary  to  preface  my  statement  with  an  account  of 
Hittite  decipherment. 

READING   THE    HITTITE    INSCRIPTIONS. 

In  1812  Burkhardt,  the  traveler,  saw  in  Hamath,  the  Ha- 
math  of  the  Bible,  a  stone  on  which  were  hieroglyphic  char- 
acters unlike  those  of  Egypt.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1870 
that  any  further  attention  was  directed  to  the  Hamath 
stone.  Then  Consul  General  Johnson  and  the  Rev.  Mr,  Jes- 
8up  discovered  the  four  stones  with  Hamachite  inscriptions 
which  are  now  in  the  imperial  museum  at  Constantinople.  By 
them  and  by  others  copies  were  taken  and  published  in  the 
American  and  English  Palestine  Exploration  Societies'  state- 
ments, and  in  Burton  and  Drake's  Unexplored  Syria.  By  very 
far  the  most  correct  copies,  although  these,  I  think,  are  not  ab- 
solutely perfect,  are  those  edited  by  the  Rev,  W.  Hayes  Ward, 
D.  D.,  in  the  New  York  Palestine  Exploration  Society's  state- 
ment. Other  similar  inscriptions  have  been  found  at  Aleppo,  at 
Carchemish,  and  at  several  points  in  Asia  Minor.  They  have 
therefore  received  the  more  general  name  of  Hittite  inscriptions. 
My  only  means  of  judging  of  these  inscriptions  during  the  past 
summer,  while  distant  from  libraries,  was  through  some  selec- 
tions from  them  which  the  Rev.  Professor  Sayce,  of  Oxford, 
published  in  the  transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeo- 
logy. Among  them  appeared  the  bi-lingual  cuneiform  and 
Hittite  inscription  of  Tarriktimme,  king  of  Erme,  in  Cilicia. 
The  first  character  in  the  inscription,  which  represented  the 
head  of  an  animal,  and  which,  if  alphabetic  or  syllabic,  should, 
as  the  beginning  of  Tarriktimme's  name,  have  the  power  of  t  or 
ta,  directed  me  at  once  to  the  analogous  Aztec  head  of  the  hare 
or  rabbit,  the  phonetic  value  of  which  is  to.  That  this  was  not 
a  mere  coincidence  I  felt  assured,  since  I  had  already  published 
papers  asserting  on  other  grounds  the  Hittite  origin  of  many  of 
our  aboriginal  tribes.  Returning  to  my  library  and  pursuing 
the  comparative  studies  which  the  animal's  head  had  suggested, 
I  was  at  last,  towards  the  end  of  October,  able  to  determine  the 
phonetic  values  of  some  25  characters,  chiefly  through  the 
Aztec,  but  also,  to  a  certain  extent  by  means  of  the  Cypriote, 
which  Professor  Sayce  regards  as  the  cursive  descendent  ol 
the  Hittite  hieroglyphic  system.     Thus  I  found  that  I  could 
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read  all  the  fragments  of  inscriptions  figured  by  Professor 
Sayce.  These  readings,  together  with  an  account  of  my  pro- 
cess, I  sent  to  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Toronto,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  at  Washington,  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology  at  London,  and  the  Institution  Ethnographique  at 
Paris. 

About  a  week  ago,  Dr.  W.  Hayes  Ward,  of  New  York, 
kindly  lent  me  his  own  copy  of  the  Hamath  inscriptions,  as  I 
found  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  result  with  the 
imperfect  copies  made  by  Mr.  Drake.  Although  some  difficul- 
ties appear,  I  have,  so  far,  succeeded  in  reading  the  greater 
part  of  them,  and  in  determining  some  points  of  Hittite  gram- 
mar. While  not  absolutely  coinciding  with  that  of  any  Ameri- 
can language  known  to  me,  the  grammar  of  the  Hittites  is  in 
its  main  features  the  same  as  that  of  the  aboriginal  families 
which  I  have  elsewhere  asserted  to  be  of  Northern  Asiatic 
origin.  The  Hittite  first  personal  pronoun  is  ne ;  ca  or  hi  is 
tjie  suffixed  past  temporal  index  of  the  verb;  ca  and  ne  are  the 
locative  postpositions  or  particles;  ne  is  the  suffixed  sign  of  the 
plural,  and  ^  the  similarly  sufSxed  sign  of  the  genitive.  Thus 
Keti  denotes  a  Hittite,  and  JCetinesa  means  of  the  Hittites. 
The  forms  Hamati  ca,  at  Hamath,  Kala  ne,  in  the  city,  are  as 
Aztec  or  as  Iroquois  as  they  are  Hittite. 

WhDe  waiting  for  Dr.  Ward's  copies  of  the  Hamath  incrip- 
tiona  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Farquharson,  who  had  sent  me  copies  of 
his  invaluable  articles  on  the  Davenport  mounds  and  inscrip- 
tions, asking  him  to  procure  for  me  an  enlarged  copy  of  the 
Cremation  Scene,  since  I  deemed  it  probable  that  its  charac- 
ters were  forms  of  the  Hittite.  Thanks  to  the  kind  aid  of  Mr. 
Pratt,  the  curator  of  the  Museum,  Dr.  Farquharson  was  able 
to  comply  with  my  request;  and,  on  glancing  for  a  moment  at 
the  admirable  copy  sent  me,  all  doubt  of  the  Hittite  origin  of 
its  signs  vanished  from  my  mind.  Already,  however,  before  I 
received  the  enlarged  copy,  I  had  detected  in  the  inscription 
some  five  or  six  Corean  characters,  the  phonetic  values  of 
which  agree  with  their  corresponding  Hittite,  Aztec  and 
Mound-Builder  forms.  This  would  seem  to  link  the  Coreans 
with  the  Hittites  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Mound-Builders  on 
the  other. 

THE    CRKMATION    SCENE. 

The  hieroglyphic  part  of  this  inscription  consists  of  two  divi- 
sions, the  lower  between  the  three  fines  forming  an  arc  over 
the  pictorial  representation,  the  upj>er  occupying  the  space 
above  it.  In  the  lower  part  it  will  be  ooserved  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  direction  of  the  characters  of  the  one  line  as 
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ra?  ta    ca  mi  u  ta  te  tepocaalcaalishcap 
ta  ma  ca   alP  pa 


sa  ta  baP  al  pi  ma  ca     ma  ca  pi  al  ta   sa  1 


(The  UUer  order  U  moMiatunil,  hul  eivM  no  iight.    The  figurei  u>  tlw  ripht  seem  to 
aim  dots  or  3.    The  neit  maj' be  41  or  46,  Gut  will  Deed  amch  UniJ  to  deteciolne. 


Dijl.zeObvGoO<^le 


to,  ta,  te 
pi 


13 
IS 

16 

I? 
18 
19 


ke 
aa 
po 
ca 
pa 


al 
ish 


po 
'     ka 


»3 

« 

36 

37 
38 
38 
30 
3' 
33 
33 
34 
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compared  with  that  of  the  other.  This  may  be  seen  by  com- 
paring the  6th  character  from  the  left  in  the  upper  line  with 
the  second  from  the  right  in'the  lower,  and  the  nth  from  the 
left  in  the  upper  with  the  12th  from  the  right  in  the  lower. 
This  indicates  that  the  Mound  Builders  wrote  Bouslrophedon 
fashion,  and  is  the  first  proof  of  their  Hittite  origin,  for,  as  Dr. 
Hayes  Ward  suggested,  and  as  I  have  conclusively  proved, 
the  Hittites  always  wrote  in  this  manner.  Again,  in  the  two 
lines  of  the  upper  part  above  the  arc  the  continuity  is  broken 
at  intervals  by  groups  of  characters  arranged  perpendicularly  in 
threes,  fours  and  sixes.  This  practice  also  is  Hittite,  and  was 
generally  employed  by  the  scribes  to  call  attention  to  proper 
names.  For  instance,  to  render  the  Hittite  characters  by  their 
phonetic  values,  the  first  line  in  the  4th  Hamath  inscription 
reads  thus: 

po    maca      ke      ca  ba    ma    ti    ha     ma 
al    ba     ca     ba  ca    ti 

ca  ne  ta  al 
or  ■po  Baal  macaca  heba  Cuba  malt  Hatnatica  Canetaal,  which 
may  be  rendered  literally,  "to  Baal  killed  chief  Caba  King 
Hamath  in  Khintiel;"  or,  in  more  intelligible  order,  *'Khuitiel, 
King  in  Hamath,  sacrificed  the  chief  Caba  to  Baal."  In  its 
boustrophedon  order  and  in  its  groups  of  characters,  therefore, 
the  Davenport  Tablet  claims  a  Hittite  origin. 

An  actual  comparison  of  the  Hittite  and  Mound  Builder 
signs  confinns  the  claim.  True,  there  is  not  always  absolute 
identity.  This  indeed  could  hardly  be  expected,  as  the  Hittite 
inscriptions  were  engraved  some  2600  years  ago,  so  that  a 
distance  in  time  not  far  short  of  2000  years  must  have  sepa- 
rated their  writers  from  the  ruder  scribe  who  engraved  the 
Davenport  stone.  Still,  ahhough  a  somewhat  cursive  form 
has  superseded  the  purely  hieroglyphic  in  many  cases,  it  is  not 
hard  to  detect  the  likeness  to  the  original.  Commencing  with 
the  first  line  within  the  arc  in  the  lower  part  of  the  inscription, 
the  first  character  to  the  left  is  a  perpendicular  line.  This  in 
Hittite  stands  for  a  vowel  sound,  either  i  or  «,  and  is  the  Az- 
tec uh  a  thorn.  The  following  sign,  two  diverging  lines  joined 
above,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Hittite  yoke,  ths;  phonetic  value 
of  which  is  determined  through  the  Cypriote  as  ra.  The 
rounded  form  of  this  character  which  appears  in  the  second 
line  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tablet  immediately  to  the  left  of  the 
fracture  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  original  Hittite.  The 
next,  separated  from  the  yoke  by  a  mark  of  punctuation  and 
resembling  an  abortive  A  or  a  Hebrew  chelh,  is  a  rude  rendering 
of  the  Hittite  and   Aztec  house,  the  phonetic  value  of  which  is 
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ca  {caUi  a  house).  In  the  Hamath  inscriptions  I  find,  however, 
an  equally  rude  fprm  of  this  character.  It  is  followed  by  a 
cursive  representative  of  the  Hittite  and  Aztec  conventional 
sign  for  water,  in  Aztec  a  and  in  Hittite  ha  being  its  phonetic 
values.  The  next  character  I  am  not  sure  of,  but  it  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  form  almost  identical  with  the  Cypriote  Co,  to. 
That  again  is  followed  by  the  Hittite  ha.  Next  comes  an 
imperfect  oval,  which  I  suppose,  like  the  fourth  charac;ter  from 
the  right  in  the  same  line,  to  be  the  equivalent  in  Mound 
Builder  sign  writing  of  the  Hittite  and  Aztec  animal's  head, 
with  the  phonetic  value  ta.  Passing  over  the  two  succeeding 
characters,  a  sign  appears  resembling  the  second  in  the  line 
lying  upon  its  side.  The  same  sign  is  found  in  the  line  below 
and  twice  in  the  part  of  the  inscription  above  the  arc.  It  is  the 
Hittite  and  Aztec  form  for  tooth,  and  has  the  phonetic  value  te. 
Following  it  comes  the  yoke  ra,  and,  after  two  characters  that 
present  some  difficulty,  there  is  another  mark  of  punctuation. 
The  first  sign  after  the  punctuation  mark  is  a  rude  representa- 
tion of  a  hand  or  rather  such  a  simple  representation  as  appears 
in  Egyptian  frequently.  Its  value  in  Hittite  and  Aztec  is  ma. 
The  yoke  follows,  and  then  four  perpendicular  strokes.  This 
latter  character  is  purely  Hittite  and  gives  the  sound  chi  or  ca. 
In  Cypriote  it  is  ke.  1  may  say  that  the  vowels  do  not  appear 
to  be  well  diflerentiated  in  Hittite.  The  next  character  is  the 
animal  ta.  It  is  followed  by  a  rude  representation  of  a  hand 
pointing  to  the  face,  the  value  of  which  in  Hittite  is  sa.  Then 
comes  a  pot  from  which  two  rays  representing  smoke  or  steam 
proceed.  In  Hittite  and  Aztec  it  is  pronounced  -po.  The 
last  character  in  the  line  represents  a  weapon  of  some  kind 
which  in  Hittite  and  Aztec,  from  he  verb  "to  cut,"  has  the: 
value  of  ca  or  ce. 

The  figure  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  lower  line 
is  the  Aztec  flag,  in  Hittite  and  Aztec  fa.  To  the  left  of  it  is 
ta,  and  next  to  it  arude  representation  of  an  arm,  in  Hittite  and 
Aztec  ne.  The  third  character  from  the  arm  consists  of  two 
perpendicular  lines,  a  Hittite  form  of  ta.  Next  comes  the  tree 
with  a  value  ca,  then,  after  a  more  obscure  character,  the  line 
or  thorn  u,  and  next  two  lines  one  of  which  joins  the  other  in 
the  centre  at  right  angles,  being  identical  with  the  Cypriote  ta. 
After  another  period  a  character  appears,  the  form  of  which  is 
also  Cypriote,  for  in  Cypriote  three  lines  diverging  from  a 
common  base  represent  te.  Then  come  te  and  fo  already 
found,  and,  next  to  the  latter,  a  two-leaved  gate  which  in  Hit- 
tite and  Aztec  has  the  phonetic  value  ca.  The  third  sign  from 
the  gate  is  in  form  like  the  figure  8.     In  Cypriote  and  in 
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Corean  its  value  is  /,  al,  le.  The  cirde  is  either  the  moon  sa 
or  the  eye  tsh  in  Hittite.  The  only  other  sign  I  need  mention 
in  this  line  is  the  square,  or  parallelogram,  with  a  dot  in  the 
centre.  This  is  a  rough  form  of  the  Aztec  symbol  for  10  with 
a  value  of  ma.  The  annexed  comparative  table  of  characters 
will  be  found  to  indicate  the  probable  values  of  most  of  the 
Mound  Builder  forms. 

As  I  have  added  a  table  setting  forth  the  characters  in  order 
as  they  are  written,  together  with  the  values,  it  remains  only 
that  I  should  indicate  the  meaning  of  the  inscription.  Pro- 
visionally I  read  it  thus: 

Miuta  caal  ta  Tatema  Saca  Sataba  (PCataba)  ••**** 

*  *  *  ca  al  Sapoca  tanemi  pa*******  Caal  Tatema 
Saca  casata  uraca  cayaish  ca  maracata  tatenepoca  poma  utica. 

Ura  caa  Sataba  tanemi  Taralanepi,  marachita  Sapoca  pa 
tanemi  rataca  miuta,  tetepoca  Alcaalisca  tamaca  Capa  (?  Alpa). 

The  language  is  that  of  the  Aztec — Sonora  family,  compris- 
ing the  Tarahumara,  Cahita,  Pima,  Opata,  Cora  and  other 
dialects  allied  to  the  Aztec.  According  to  these  languages, 
of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  parent  form,  the 
inscription  gives  us: 

Sacrificed  to  Caal,  Lord  of  heaven,  Sataba    ***** 

*  *  Sapoca  the  female  slave  *  *  *  Caal,  Lord  of 
heaven  casata  in  the  men,  in  the  women,  the  maidens,  the  boys 
poma  utica. 

The  man  is  Sataba,  the  slave  of  Taralane,  the  maiden  Sapo- 
ca, the  female  slave,  rataca  died  (or  sacrificed),  the  boy  Alcaal- 
isca the  son  of  Capa  (or  Alpa^. 

As  the  new  inscription  which  I  have  just  received  from  Dr. 
Parquharson,  and  for  which  he  tells  me  he  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Pratt,  reads  perhaps  from  right  to  left  Sataba  Alpi  maca, 
which  might  be  translated  "  Sataba  kills  Alpi, "  an  explanation 
of  the  tablet  may  be  more  completely  furnished  by  its  aid. 
We  may  regard  Sataba  as  justly  incurring  the  penalty  of  death 
for  murder,  but  it  is  hard  to  say  why  the  maiden  Sapoca  and 
Alcaalisca,  who  was  probably  the'  son  of  Alpi,  should  have 
suffered  at  the  same  time.  The  expression,  in, the  men,  in  the 
women,  the  maiden,  the  boys  poma  utica  would  seem  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  the  sacrifices  were  offered  on  their  behalf,  or 
in  order  that  Caal,  the  god  might  be  propitious  to  them.  It  is 
interesting  in  this  connection  to  compare  the  first  line  of  the 
fourth  Hittite  inscription  from  Hamath  which  reads:  Khintiel, 
King  in  Hamath,  sacrificed  the  chief  Caba  to  Baal.  The  Hit- 
tites  of  Syria  seem,  either  to  have  neglected  the  worship  of 
their  national  divinities  or  to  have  adored  them  under  Semitic 
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Before  dealing  with  the  vocabulary  of  the  inscriptions  I 
should  mention  a  fact  that  has  been  known  to  me  for  some 
years  past,  namely  the  verbal  connection  of  the  languages  of 
the  Aztec  Sonora  family  with  that  of  the  Yukahiri  of  Siberia, 
who  call  themselves  Andon  Domni.  The  following  are  exam- 
ples. 

Axtec  Sonera 
man  huth  Pima,  teata  Cora 

dor,  dohema  Eudevt 
maiden,  girl     maraguat  Opata 


father 
brother 
sister 
head 


boat 
wind 
give 


Yukahiri 
yada 
toromma 
marchet 
etchea 
tschatsha 
pawa 

monoli 

yok 

yongul 

tody 

onnor 

lagul 
akshel 
illejennie 
keick 


atzai,  hechai  Cahita 
tihatzi  Cora 
boui  Tarakumara 
moola  Tarakumara 
mouk  Pime 
yachkala  Tarakumara 
totlan  Aztec,  tatamo  Tepekuana 
nanurite  Cora 
tlaqualli  Aztec 
acali  Aztec 
helcala  Tarakumara 
kia  Taraknmara 
The  name  of  the  chief  Deity  of  the  Mound  Builders  at 
Davenport  appears  from  the  inscription  to  have  been  Caal. 
This  name  may  be  compared  with  Quezal  in  the  Aztec  Ques- 
alcoatl  and  with  such  connected  forms  as  Culhua  and  Kukul- 
kan,  but  it  appears  in  all  its  integrity  in  Chail  or  Koil,  the  pria- 
cipal  God  of  the  Yukahiri, 

Vocabulary  of  the  Cremation  Scene. 
miuta  muhat  Pima=Ae}C\\. 

mueat,  muchit  Ctfrii=die 

mictia  ^l^^^f^sacrifice 

Quezal-coatl  Aztec 

Chail,  Koil  Yukakiri 

titamacatum  /'/wa=heaven 

yzcacauhtli  Astec^iiA\^r 

hechai  Cakita,  oca  /'i"w/a=father 

tlama,  teomicque  .(4^//c=captive 

tineba  Hamatk  inscrifitions^^servAnt 

upi  Tarakumara^womiiR 

uba,  huup  Pima,  woman,  female 

hubi  Cakiia-=-w\lc 

uri  Opata=jaAn,  male 

ciuatl  Astec^^v/oman 


Caal 


tatema 
saca 


pa 


cayaish  ? 

maracata,  marachita   maraguat  Opata=-girl 
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marchet  Yukahiri=mA\.Ae.n 
tatenepoca,  tetepoca    teichpuch,  tetelpuch  Aetec^^boy,  son 

tiperic  Cora=^aoy 
caa  cua  Cora  coa  Tarahumara=to  be 

ca  Astec=i.o  be 
ca  CO,  ca  A8tec=m,  at,  with 

ta  tetech  ^^^^<:=to,  for,  in 

tamaca  temachi  Opata=^soa 

The  final  ft  of  Taralanepi  may  be  the  suiBxed  Aztec  sign 
of  the  genitive  pa. 

Some  agreement  appears  between  the  Hittite  inscriptions  of 
Hamath  and  that  of  Davenport.  The  verb  "to  be,"  ca  and  the 
postposition  ca  appear  in  both.  Sake,  a  word  apparently 
denoting  Iqrd  in  the  Hamathite  tablets,  answers  to  the  Saca  of 
that  of  Davenport.  The  tancmi,  servant,  of  the  latter  corres- 
ponds with  tineba  in  the  former.  The  Hamathite  kill  is  maca, 
and  this  seems  to  appear  in  the  second  inscription  which  I  have 
just  received.  It  may  be  some  time  yet  before  our  knowledge 
of  the  Hittite  language  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  perfectly 
accurate  translations  of  their  inscriptions.  Nor  does  it  matter 
very  much  for  the  present  that  a  few  words  in  the  Davenport 
tablet  which  cannot  aftect  the  sense  of  the  reading  to  any  great 
■extent  remain  a  mystery.  Were  its  language  altogether 
unknown,  it  would  still,  as  a  purely  Hittite  monument,  link  the 
Old  World  with  the  New,  destroy  many  false  ethnological 
theories,  and  prove  a  stepping  stone  to  a  truer  science  of  the 
past  in  this  continent. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  Ihe  American  AntlquariKn. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  often  reflected  upon  the  question  pro- 
posed in  yours  of  the  9th  inst,,  that  is,  who  were  the  ancestors 
and  who  are  the  descendants  of  the  Mound  Builders.  The  re- 
sult has  not  been  satisfactory.  It  is  evident  they  have  occu- 
pied the  country  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  aborigines  of  the  Mississippi  river  with  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio  as  a  central  point. 

Their  walled  towns  at  Newton  and  Marietta,  in  Ross,  But- 
ler and  Hamilton  county,  and  little  Fort  Ancient  on  the  LitUe 
Miami,  are  too  strong  to  be  captured  by  assault  They  were 
not  a  military  people,  but  relied  largely  upon  fortified  towns 
•and  their  outworks  for  safety  while  they  worked  the  soil. 
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Their  successor,  the  red  Indian  of  the  north,  had  no  earth 
works,  and  if  he  conquered  the  Mound  Builder,  could  only 
have  done  so  by  regular  siege,  but  of  this  there  is  no  evi- 
dence. He  has  no  traditions  of  such  a  conquest.  I  think  some 
other  reason  must  be  sought  after  for  the  abandonment  of  their 
works  and  their  country  than  a  general  war  by  the  northern 
tribes;  perhaps  a  diminution  of  numbers  by  pestilence  and  a 
concentration  south  of  the  Ohio  country.  There  is  still  much 
obscurity  about  the  origin  of  the  American  tribes.  Arctic 
travelers  agree  pretty  well  that  from  the  Eskimos  to  the  Dog- 
ribbed  Indians,  Chippeway,  Assiniboins,  Dakotas,  and  Chipe- 
ways  there  is  a  graduation  going  south,  and  an  improvement  in 
physique  and  intellect,  but  that  a  distinct  line  cannot  be  drawn 
as  they  pass  from  tribe  to  tribe.  None  of  them  had  the  organ- 
ization, the  skill  or  the  courage  to  drive  out  the  Mound  Build- 
ers from  their  strongholds.  They  would  value  the  Ohio  coun- 
try only  as  hunters,  and  while  the  Mound  Builders  held  it,  game 
miist  have  been  scarce.  Since  the  advent  of  the  white  race- 
these  northern  Indians  have  remained  unchanged,  which  leada 
U8  to  infer  that  wherever  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  mounds 
they  were  nearly  the  same  people  as  at  present.  The  pre- 
sumption is  that  they  are  of  Arctic  and  Mongolian  descent. 
As  to  the  origin  of  the  earth  building,  I  am  too  much  in  the 
dark  to  hazard  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Jones,  in  his  work  on  the  Southern  Indians,  has  fur- 
nished proof  in  favor  of  the  fact  that  when  the  Spaniards  came 
upon  the  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  gulf,  earth  mounds  were 
being  built.  This  proof  is  not  absolutely  conclusive,  but  it 
clearly  shows  that  platform  mounds  were  occupied  by  Caciques 
with  gorgeous  palaces  overlooking  the  walled  towns  around. 
There  are  precisely  such  mounds  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio, 
with  ramps  or  sloping  roads  leading  to  the  platform  on  the  top. 

In  the  southern  mounds  there  are  found  the  same  imple- 
ments of  cold  wrought  native  copper  from  Lake  Superior  as 
in  those  of  Ohio,  which  seems  to  connect  the  builders  of  these 
structures  still  closer  than  the  form  of  their  works.  These  and 
other  strong  features  of  similarity  in  their  social  condition  go 
very  far  to  sustain  the  conclusion  that  the  ancestors  of  the  gulf 
tribes  occupied  the  earth  mounds  on  the  Ohio.  Those  tribes 
were  far  more  advanced  than  the  northern  ones,  and  have 
shown  a  disposition  to  improve,  which  those  at  the  north  hav& 
not. 

But  as  yet  I  do  not  find  sufficient  evidence  to  connect  them 
ethnologically  with  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  the  west,  the  Aztecs 
of  Mexico,  or  the  moqui   races  southwest  of   the  Gulf.    More 
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research  is  necessary,  and  at  the  rate  such  investigations  are 
progressing,  it  cannot  be  long  before  reliable  conclusions  may 
be  formed.  I  write  this  in  haste  and  with  difficulty,  but  send 
it  for  what  it  is  worth  without  revision.     Yours  truly, 

Chas.  Whittlesby. 
Cleveland,  O.,  Nov.  i6,  1881. 


EDITORIAL. 


Our  Frontispiece. — Ancient  and  Modern  Egyptian 

Faces. 
We  present  a  picture  for  a  frontispiece  which  may  prove 
quite  a  study  for  ethnologists.  Our  readers  will  notice  the  re- 
semblance between  these  faces  and  pictures  01  the  early  statues, 
and  sculptured  portraits  with  which  they  are  familiar.  We  re- 
fer now  to  the  statue  of  Memnon,  the  face  of  the  Sphynx,  and 
the  portraits  in  Belzoni's  tomb.  The  appearance  of  the  water 
from  the  6rst  artesian  well,  drew  the  modem  Egyptians  to- 
gether but  they  represent  the  races,  which  were  distinct  from 
one  another  four  thousand  years  ago.  The  wonder  is  that  these 
race  types  have  coutinued  so  long.  They  were  distinct  from 
one  another  at  the  very  opening  of  history.  Authors  have  en- 
deavored to  prove  the  diversity  of  origin  of  the  human  species- 
from  these  differences.  Others  have  supposed  that  they  proved 
the  extreme  antiquity  of  man.  We  present  this  picture  for  its 
suggestiveness. 

In  Mbmoriam. 

We  are  sorry  to  record  the  death  of  several  contributors  to 
this  Journal. 

Hon.  L.  H.  Morgan.  Born  at  Aurora,  Cayuga  Co,,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  2ist,  1818.  Was  graduated  at  Union  College,  1840. 
Practiced  law  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  from  1844  tq  1862.  Author 
of  League  of  the  Iroquois,  1861 ;  The  American  Beaver,  and 
his  works,  1867 ;  Systems  of  Consanguinity  and  Affinity  of  the 
Human  Family,  1870;  Ancient  Society,  1877;  House  Ufe  and 
Architecture  of  the  North  American  Indians,  1881;  Died  Dec. 
17th,  1881. 

J.  D.  Putnam,  Davenport,  Iowa,  Secretary  of  the  Davenport 
Acadamy  of  Science,  and  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  that 
society.  Chief  editor  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  reports. 
One  of  the  prominent  entomologists  of  this  country. 
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Rev.  E.  A.  Dalrymplb,  S.  T.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Maryland 
Historical  society  and  Fellow  of  the  American  Association,  and 
a  member  of  many  other  scientitic  and  historical  societies. 

These  gentlemen  have  been  among  our  warmest  friends  and 
the  best  supporters  of  this  magazine,_and  their  death  is  a  per- 
sonal bereavement  to  the  editor. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  the  accession  to  the  ranks  of  our 
contributors  several  gentlemen  in  foreign  countries  who,  for 
their  scholarly  attainments,  and  the  advantages  for  investigating 
in  their  locality  are  highly  prized  by  us,  and  we  believe  will 
be  also  by  our  readers.  We  refer  now  to  Rev.  Wentworth 
Webster  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  Basses  Pyr^n^es,  France,  who 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  early  literature  of  the 
Basques;  also  to  Dr.  Flint  who  has  long  been  an  explorer  in 
Nicaragua  and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  antiquities  of 
that  region ;  Mr.  E.  G.  Barney,  a  resident  in  the  United  States 
of  Columbia,  South  America,  and  a  thorough  student  in  the 
history  and  archseology  of  that  country;  Rev.  H.  S.  DeForest, 
one  of  the  best  informed  missionaries  of  Japan,  and  General  J. 
S.  Clarke,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,who  for  the  hterature  and  history 
of  the  early  American  races  has  no  equal ;  and  Mr.  Paul  Schu- 
macher the  well  known  explorer  on  the  Pacific  coast.  We 
"would  hereby  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  the  persons  who 
have  introduced  these  gentlemen  and  are  glad  to  mention  their 
names  that  our  readers  may  know  what  efficient  co-operators 
we  have  among  our  subscribers.  We  extend  our  thanks  to  Prof. 
G.  C.  S.  Southworth,  to  Prof.  J.  T.  Short,  and  Robt.  Clarke 
Esq.,  to  Dr.  Geo.  J.  Engleman  of  St.  Louis,  to  Prof.  F.  W. 
Putnam.  We  would  also  say  that  other  gentlemen  are  dili- 
gently at  work  extending  the  range  of  our  work  and  bringing 
in  the  best  contributions  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


^  RECENT  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  £tone  and  bone  age  in  Puget  Sound.  Rev.  M.  Eells 
has  been  exploring  the  shell  heaps  of  Washington  Territory. 
He  says  we  have  no  mounds  or  earth  works  or  cliff  dwellings 
or  sculptured  slabs  and  very  few  graves  of  the  olden  time,  but 
we  have  shell  heaps  not  unlike  those  of  Denmark,  Japan  and 
other  countries.  These  are  constantly  forming  as  the  Indians  de- 
posit their  clam  and  mussel  shell  outside  of  their  houses.  These 
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heaps  are  too  common  to  attract  much  attention.  The  article& 
found  are  as  follows :  a  bone  comb,  containing  seven  teeth  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  stone  hammers  without  groove,  resemblng 
pestles,  but  from  six  to  seven  inches  long;  they  weigh  from 
one  pound  to  se^'en,  and  are  made  of  different  kinds  of  rocks, 
some  are  polished  and  some  not,  knives  of  slate  or  of  bone  from 
three  inches  to  seven  long,  and  from  one  to  two  inches  wide^ 
axes,  and  adzes  of  all  sizes,  of  metaphoric  rock  and  polished; 
chisels  and  wedges  of  elk  horn  from  five  inches  to  fourteen 
long;  a  bone  awl;  war  clubs,  one  of  stone  and  another  with  a 
whale  rib  for  a  handle,  another  of  copper,  each  of  these  has  the 
thunder  bird  on  it;  spears  from  five  to  seven  inches  long;  ar- 
row heads  of  bone,  chalcedory  and  jasper,  hooks  of  bone;  a 
stone  idols;  bone  implements  for  gambling;  stone  pipes; 
money  made  from  the  Dentalia  and  Abalona  shells.  Very  few 
skeletons  exist,  from  the  fact  that  the  ancient  form  of  burial,, 
was  not  in  the  ground,  but  in  canoes  above  the  ground.  Mr. 
Eells  is  a  missionary,  and  a  very  intelligent  scholar,  observing 
and  cautious.  He  has  no  superior  as  a  linguist,  and  is  a  good 
archaeologist.  We  appreciate  his  assistance,  and  wish  that 
every  collector  was  as  much  interested  in  our  journal  as  he  is. 

MAN    AND    MONKIES, 

V'  We  have  received  a  newspaper  slip,  giving  information  that 
the  missing  link  has  at  last  been  found.  It  came  from  the  val- 
ley of  the  Big  Horn  River  in  Wyoming  Territory,  and  is  the 
upper  part  of  the  skull,  of  a  species  of  the  Marmaosette 
monkey.  It  was  found  in  the  lowest  eocene  tertiary  layer,  A 
reporter  has  been  interviewing  Prof.  Cope.  This  skull,  says 
the  professor,  is  remarkably  similar  to  the  human  skull.  I 
consider  the  skull  as  the  earliest  indication  of  the  existence  of 
man.  It  is  a  new  species  of  a  familiar  class,  and  has  hitherto 
been  unknown  to  scientists.  No  animal  at  that  time  had  a  head 
like  this.  The  brain  space  contrasts  with  the  brain  space  of 
other  animals  at  that  time,  and  even  of  the  monkey  of  to-day. 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  be  surprised  to  hear  of  this  dis- 
covery. The  progress  backwards  of  this  species  will  undoub- 
tedly account  for  the  fact  that  if  the  Calaveras  skull  is  so  much 
superior  to  the  ordinary  Indians  who  inhabited  the  region  of 
California  at  a  later  date. 

This  seems  to  be  the  order  of  development.  Each  species 
appears  at  a  high  stage  and  declines,  yet  the  development  is. 
from  the  monkey  to  the  man.  The  only  question  is  how  much 
time  will  it  take  according  to  this  law  for  the  development  to 
complete  itself. 
I-     The  recent  oiscoveribs  op;  pottery  among  the  Pueblo 
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Indians,  inhabiting  Arizona  and  Mexico,  are  worthy  of  note. 
The  Moqui  and  Zunis  are  the  most  important  of  these  tribes, 
and  may  be  called  semi-civilized.  There  are  vessels  which 
show  the  effect  of  the  early  presence  of  the  Spaniards,  as  the 
pig  and  the  donkey  are  found  moulded  into  them.  The  com- 
mon designs  are  the  duck,  the  owl  and  the  antelope.  Some  of 
the  baskets  are  of  a  graceful  form,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the, 
sacred  baskets  used  to  contain  meal  intended  for  religious  cere- 
monies. A  curious  kind  of  ware  made  by  these  Indians  is 
-called  corrugated  pottery.  The  clay  is  laid  in  threads  united, 
the  vessel  assumes  the  shape  desired ;  it  is  then  smoothed  on 
the  inside,  while  the  rough  edges  are  left  on  the  outside. 
Many  grotesque  forms  are  seen  in  their  vessels,  showing  that 
.  the  sense  of  the  humorous  prevailed  with  this  ancient  people. 

30  TONS  op  HUHAK  BONES  have  been  landed  at  Bristol, 
from  Turkey,  the  results  of  the  battles  of  Sept.  1877.  The 
council  tire  for  January,  1882,  calls  attention  to  this  fact,  and 
points  a  moral  by  it.  Pre-Historic  archsologists  will  be  inter- 
ested, for  the  bones  of  horses  found  in  one  locality  in  Europe, 
have  formed  a  mysterious  subject  of  study,  and  the  bone  heaps 
frequently  found  in  this  country,  have  excited  surprise,  but 
nothing  has  equaled  this  number,  gathered  from  historic  times, 
and  civilized  people. 

Mummies  in  ^exicd.  Dr.  Edward  Palmer  has  discovered  a 
number  of  mummies  in  south-western  Couhilua,  Mexico.  They 
were  found  in  the  caves  where  nitre  is  worked,  and  resemble 
those  found  in  the  caves  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The 
relics  found  with  them  were  a  feather  head-dress,  braided  san- 
dals, pieces  of  finely  woven  cloth,  in  different  colored  patterns, 
and  a  fringed  skirt,  on  the  edge  of  which  feathers  had  been 
fastened.  Dr.  Palmer  thinks  that  the  bodies  were  placed  in 
these  caves,  before  the  conquests  by  the  Spaniards. 

A  {j'bandbkthal  Skull  has  been  found  at  Ktrcheim  on  the 
Kck.  It  is  strongly  dolichocephalic,  prognathic,  and  with  heavy 
jaw  bones.  Quite  handsomely  adorned  pottery,  bones  of  the 
cow,  dog,  wild  boar  and  sheep  were  found  with  it. 

A  Pile  Dwelling  has  been  found  in  Germany  in  a  marsh 
at  the  entrance  of  Havel  into  the  Spree.  The  relics,  with  it  were 
3  swords,  5  celts,  a  knife,  5  spear  points,  a  ball  of  sand  stone, 
several  bits  of  horn,  a  ^nding  stone,  a  canoe  10  feet  long,  dug 
out  from  an  oak  log.     The  weapons  were  of  bronze. 

There  have  been  dug  out  from  the  mud  of  the  Bieler  Lake, 
bronzes  which  were  evidently  made  on  the  spot,  armlets,  finger- 
rings,  buttons,  celts,  moulds  for  casting  a  rude  copper  ax,  horn 
lance  points,  and  a  lump  of  tin.    The  pottery  shows  the  use  of 
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the  wheel,  and  contained  patterns  resembling  the  Grecian, 
The  relics  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  time  before  the 
Romans.  A  new  cave  equal  to  the  Mammoth  and  Wyandotte 
caves,  has  been  discovered  near  the  comer  of  Tennes- 
see, Georgia,  and  Alabama.  Prof.  Cope,  who  has  explored 
it,  found  abundant  traces  of  human  habitation  near  its  mouth, 
also  farther  in  Bve  kinds  of  animals  living  in  the  waters,  but  all 
differing  decidedly  from  those  of  the  caves  of  Kentucky,  Indiana 
and  Virginia. 
j~  Another  Pre-historic  Qanoe  has  been  discovered  in  the  old 
bed  of  the  Rhine,  near  Gardou,  France.  It  is  38  feet  long,  3 
wide,  2  deep,  will  probably  hold  about  12  men.  Braces  were 
left  to  extend  across  the  inside,  and  five  pairs  of  holes  were 
bored  inside  for  oars.  A  canoe  also  is  described  in  the  Anti- 
quary for  November,   i88t.     It   was    found   near 

England.     It  was  10  feet  long. 

Inscribed  Rocks.  Dr.  Flint  has  been  exploring  in  Nicara- 
gua and  has  gathered  many  copies  of  inscriptions  in  rocks  and 
caves.  The  next  number  of  the  Antiquarian  will  contain  an 
interesting  communication  from  him. 
■fr  Bronze  implements  in  gussiA.  At  the  ArchEeological 
Congress  at  Tiflis,  which  was"  attented  by  about  800  persons 
near^  all  from  Russia,  there  were  exhibited  from  Russia 
great  numbers  of  bronze  implements,  hatchets,  carved  wild 
animal  ornaments,  and  religious  objects  belonging  to  some  un- 
known worship,  also  200  jade  hatchets  from  the  bank  of  the 
Angara  River  near  Irkutsk.  These  are  the  first  jade  imple- 
ments observed  in  the  graves  of  Russia,.  About  200  graves 
belonging  to  the  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  periods,  have  been  ex- 
cavated near  Pyatigorsk  in  the  Caucasus. 

A  Collection  of  Pre-Historic  and  Roman  Antiquities, 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  Danube,  for  200 
years  was  exhibited  at  the  congress  of  German  archaeologists 
which  met  at  Regensburg,  August  8th,  1881. 

A  distinct  copper  age  forming  a  transition  to  the  bronze 
age,  was  one  subject  of  the  address  of  Prof.  Ranke,  the  secre- 
tary of  this  congress.  The  evidences  of  this  age  have  been 
found  both  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  and  in  Hungary. 

Etruscan  relics  found  in  Austria.  Count  Wurmbrand,  de- 
livered the  opening  address  at  the  Austro-Hungarian  Associa- 
tion in  August  last,  and  referred  to  the  above  fact.  The  mam- 
moth and  diluvial  human  relics  found  in  Stansbury,  were  also 
the  subject  of  discussion  at  the  same  congress.  The  Celtic 
question,  that  is  the  question,  whether  the  later  Germans  were 
identical  with  the  earlier  Celts  was  also  a  subject  of  discussion 
at  this  congress. 
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GENERAL  REVIEW. 

Proceedings  of  the  Am.  Philologicai,  Association. 
13th  annual  session  at  Cleveland,  on  July  '81. 

Papers  read  vis;  Homer,  and  Strabo,  showing  the  reasons 
why  Strabo  so  often  refers  to  Homer  and  Homer's  geography. 
The  home  of  the  primitive  Semitic  race,  by  Prof.  Toy.  The 
evidences  of  the  original  dwelling  place  of  the  Semitics  are  as 
follows:  (i)  National  traditions,  {2)  Grammar  of  the  parent 
language,  (3)  Words  descriptive  of  primitive  localities,  (4)  an- 
cient history. 

2 — The  precious  stones  of  the  High  Priest's  Breast-plate  Ex. 
xviii:  17-20.  Jade  and  camelian  seem  to  be  about  the  only 
stones  which  have  been  identitied;  the  remarks  on  Jade  are  full 
of  information. 

3 — On  mixture  of  language  by  Prof.  D.  Whitney.  Max  Mul- 
ler's  theory  is  that  a  mixed  language  is  an  impossibility.  The 
inSectionat  system  seems  to  be  inaccessible  to  mixture.  Lep- 
sius  takes  issue  with  him.  Prof.  Whitney  shows  what  parts 
are  modified  when  languages  are  mixed. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  at  New 
Haven  Oct.,  1881. 

Papers  read,  i.  Notice  of  F.  Delitzsch's  views  as  to  the  al- 
leged site  of  Eden,  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy.  Delitzsch  holds  that 
the  Scriptural  and  Babylonian  cosmogonies  are  similar,  and 
that  Eden  was  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Havilah  was 
in  the  northern  part  of  Syria  and  Kush  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Prof.  Toy  thinks  there  are  difhculties  in  the  theory,  especially 
the  fact  that  a  river  "divided  into  four  heads."  The  river  "en- 
circles" the  land  of  Havilah.  Gen.  x:  7  also  confines  Kush  to 
Arabia.  On  the  Aboriginal  tribes  of  China  by  S.  W.  Wil- 
Uams.  These  tribes  are  connected  in  their  several  affinities 
with  the  Laos  of  Siam  and  Burmah.  They  resisted  the  con- 
trol of  the  Chinese  as  early  as  1000  B.  C.  Most  of  them  were 
first  conquered  B.  C.  250-220.  Some  of  these  tribes  still  live  in 
clitls,  and  dig  caves  for  dwelling.  Others  have  halls  called 
Demons  Hall,  where  they  worship  the  dead. 

4 — Henotheism  in  the  Veda,  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney.  Max 
Muller  holds  that  Henothism  is  the  worship  of  one  God  at  a 
time,  the  feeling  being  that  their  God  is  as  good  as  all  the 
Gods,  and  that  there  is  no  rivalry ;  the  Ephesians  when  they  cried 
out  for  the  space  of  two  hours:  "Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians, were  flenotheistic."  Henotheism  prevails  in  the  Veda. 
Prof.  Whitney  thinks  that  this  view  is  exaggerated.  The 
Gods  are  addressed  in  pairs.     The  Veda  cultus  includes  all  the 
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Gods  together.  No  polytheist  ever  made  an  exact  distnbu- 
tion  of  his  worship  to  all  the  Divinities.  In  the  Veda,  however, 
we  find  a  primitive  polj^heism.  When  the  idea  of  grades  in 
the  Gods  takes  foot-hold  the  first  step  to  Monotheism  appears. 

The  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  for  February,  1881,  mentions  the  fact  that  tu- 
muli are  very  numerous  in  south  Russia.  They  are  of  two 
classes.  "Moghili"  and  small  tumuli,  2  to  3  feet  high.  They 
are  conspicuous  features  of  the  Steppes,  relieving  the  level  mo- 
notony of  the  horizon.  The  "Moghili"  yield  many  relics  in 
bronze,  iron,  bone  and  flint.  Polished  stone  is  scarce.  In  Cen- 
tral Russia  pre-historic  relics  have  been  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Oka.  There  are  remains  similar  to  Swiss  Lake  vil- 
lages in  this  region,  also  paleothic  implements  accompanied  by 
bones  of  the  mammoth  Rhinoceros  Bospriscus,  &c. 

A  Jade  Implement  has  lately  been  found  in  Switzerland. 
Hodder  M.  Westropp,  Esq.,  thinks  that  It  must  have  come  from 
some  indigenous  rock  in  some  other  European  locality.  No 
proof  has  as  yet  been  advanced  that  Europe  had  any  commu- 
nication with  the  East,  either  in  language  or  the  transport  of 
tools  in  the  same  age.  Mr,  Carmichal  could  see  no  reason 
on  the  other  hand  for  denying  the  possibility  of  the  early  im- 
portation of  jade  into  Switzerland,  A  stone  implement  of 
paleolithic  type  has  been  found  in  Algeria.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
refers  to  the  fact  that  paleolithic  implements  were  discovered  by 
Mr.  Bruce  Foot  in  India.  Some  chert  implements  found  in 
Babylonia  approach  closely  to  paleolithic  types  certain  South 
African  flakes  may  also  be  paieohthic.  Rude  implements  of 
quartzite  of  Paleolithic  type  have  been  found  in  Madras.  Some 
specimens  found  in  the  Nile  Valley,  are  paleolithic.  A  single 
specimen  presented  by  Mr.  Lubbock  to  the  Institute  of  Algeria, 
would  indicate  that  paleolithics  also  exist  in  North  Africa.  Mr. 
Lubbock  thinks  that  they  have  not  been  discovered  either  in 
Scandinavia  or  in  Russia. 

The  Savage  Notion  of  the  Soul.  The  Fijian  word  for  soul 
js  yalo,  shadow.  R.  H.  Codrington  thinks  this  the  result  only  of 
a  confusion  of  mind.  There  seems  to  be  no  certain  line  of  de- 
markation  in  Fiji  between  departed  spirits  and  Gods.  Mr. 
Hyde  Clarke  gives  an  explanadon  of  masques  in  this  connection. 
The  Medicine  Man  who  wears  the  head  or  masque  of  the  bear, 
is  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  the  animal,  whose  resemblance 
he  wears.  The  ancient  type  of  fetichism  was  at  the  basis  of 
mythology.  A  "fetich"  or  "Wraith"  of  a  living  being  may  be 
the  equivalent  of  the  spirit.  This  might  enter  another  living 
body  of  a  man  or  animal.     The  "ka"  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 

*6 
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recognized  among  Babylonians  and  Hebrews,  may  be  traced 
to  the  same  source. 

The  Journal  of  the  transactions  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  July 
1881,  contains  an  article  on  the  early  destinies  of  mankind,  by 
John  G.  Howard,  F.  R.  S.,  also  one  on  pliocene  man  in 
America,  by  James  Southall,  L.  L.  D.  The  latter  gentleman 
says  the  latest  claim  for  great  antiquity  of  man,  has  proceeded 
from  America.  Man  existed  in  America  in  the  tertiary.  He 
takes  the  position  that  the  mortars  and  pestles  found  in  the 
auriferous  gravels  were  the  results  of  the  mining  processes 
among  the  primitive  people,  but  were  not  very  ancient. 

Rev.  W.  M,  Beauchamp  has  sent  us  a  newspaper  article  on 
the  location  of  Onondaga.  That  gentleman  has  studied  the 
map  and  pictures  given  by  Champlain  (i^^S)  and  has  com- 
pared the  topography  as  it  is  at  present.  Michael's  pond  is  placed 
where  this  fort  is  supposed  to  have  been  located.  Relics  have 
been  discovered ;  bone  implements,  pottery,  stone  and  clay  pipes, 
a  bird  totem,  also  one  of  those  triangular  war  arrows  which 
Gen.  Clark  used  to  consider  a  certain  mark  of  Cayuga  occu- 
pation. 

Kansas  City  Review  of  Science,  for  February  contains  a 
reply  to  Prof.  Putnam's  inquiry  about  copper  inplementa. 
Prof.  H.  A.  Reid  acknowledges  that  his  specimen  is  not  cast, 
but  swedged.  Molds  were  made  of  stone,  and  the  cold  copper 
hammered  into  the  mold  and  so  it  had  the  appearance  of  being 
cast. 
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Is  THE  Dakota  related  to  European  Lakguagks?  bv  A.  W.  William- 
son, Adj.  Prof,  of  Avoustana  College,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 
Prof.  Williamson  is  a  son  of  the  missionflrj'  formerly  among  the  Dakotas,  who, 
with  Rev,  Dr.  Riggs.   has  done  bo  much  in  the  study   of  Che  Dakota  language. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  iather  that  the  Dakotas  were  of  European  origin. 

The  son  has  taken  this  opinion  and  endeavored  to  carry  it  out,  illustrating  the 
subject  by  various  references  to  the  language.  He  says'when  we  hear  the  Da- 
kotas say  ml  for  me,  ya  for  you,  pap  lor  papa,  mama  for  mamma,  wakta  for  watch 
we  are  almost  surprised  to  learn  that  they  are  genuine  words.  HesaysaUo,  "ray 
father  and  many  others  have  searched  m  vain  for  resemblances  in  s'ocabulary  be- 
tween Algonkm  and  the  Dakota  languages."  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  elder 
Williamson  that  the  Dakotas  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  LawTence  about 
three  thousand  years  ago.  At  some  remote  period  they  settled  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio,  and  finding  a  rich  agricultural  fountry  they  remained  there  and  tuilt 
the  mounds. 

The  Madisonville  Pre-Historic  Ce meter v.    Anthropological  Notes. 
Hv  F.  W.  Lancdon,  M.  D. 

The  Madisonviile  cemetery  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  finds.  We  bad  the 
privilege  of  visiting  the  place  with  the  members  of  the  American  Association  last 
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fall.    Situated  on  a 

ded  bj  deep  gorees.  .  ,,  ,     „ . 

for  either  Mound  Builders  or  Itidians.  The  depobite  of  bone«  and  relict  exceed 
anything  that  has  hitherto  been  dincovered.  The  ground  has  been  dug  over  by 
the  employeB  of  the  Madisonville  Scientitic  Circle  and  every  foot  of  it  has  yielded 
rich  returns  of  pre-historic  relicti.  The  collections  of  bone  implements  in  Cindn. 
-cinnati  which  have  been  gathered  from  this  place  are  inorvelous,  both  in  the 
number  and  varietv  and  surpass  any  other  collections  in  the  country.  The  horns 
of  deer,  Hie  thigh-bones  of  buffalo,  the  ribs  ol'bears,  the  wing-bones  ol  wild  turkeys 
and  other  birds,  aremingledwithgreal  variety  of  human  bones.  These  were  asso- 
ciated with  very  delicate  llint  scrapers,  and  with  etone  awls  and  many  implements 
of  various  kinds;  many  of  them  showing  very  considerable  degree  of  workmanship. 
The  account  of  this  tind  with  a  description  of  the  ash  pits  and  the  pottery  vessels 
and  bone  implements  has  been  published  by  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Cincin- 
nati. (See  quarterly  report  of  Cincinnati  Natural  History  Society,  Vol.  2,  Nog. 
3  and  4), 

This  pamphlet  may  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  thie,  as  it  gives  the  meas- 
urements of  Ihe  skulls  and  descriptions  of  the  bones  of  the  skeletons,  and  is  valua- 
bel  on  account  of  its  epecilic  character  and  its  accuracy.  The  pamphlet  is  illus- 
trated by  cuts  and  tables.  It  does  credit  to  the  author  and  to  the  society  by 
which  it  is  published. 
The  AuciENT  Mound.s  ok  Illinois,  by  the  Hon,   Wm,   McAdams,  from 

THE    PROCEEDIKCS    OF   THE  A.  M.    ASSOCIATION,    BoSTON   MEETING. 

Mr.  McAdams  is  one  of  the  best  explorers  and  collectors  in  the  west,  and  is 
withall  a  discriminating  and  careful  student,  and  a  terse  and  perspicuous  writer, 
Thispamphlet  describesfiome  interesting  mounds  in  Illinois,  which  are  suppoced 
by  Ihe  author  to  be  the  remains  of  buildings.  Mounds  are  found  in  groups  from 
three  to  twenty  in  number,  one  of  which  is  always  larger  than  the  rest  and  occu- 
pies a  commanding  position.  The  subject  is,  however,  one  which  needs  more 
study  both  in  connection  with  the  mounds  and  with  the  customs  of  the  native 
Indians. 

The  Crania  of  New  England  Indians.  B^-  Lucien  Carr,  AssL  Curator  of 
the  Peabody  Museum.  Published  by  the  Society  Boston'  18H0. 
The  study  of  bones  is  a  specialty  with  the  author  of  this  paper.  It  is  possible 
that  in  this  line  of  study  there  may  come  more  discoveries  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
historic inhabitants  than  we  haVe  hitherto  realized,  it  is  a  department  in  which 
very  few  are  engaged.  The  vast  collection  of  skulls  formerly  belonging  to  Dr.  S. 
G.  Morion,  remains  in  the  museum  of  the  academy  of  science  of  Philadelphia, 
and  probably  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  academy  or  m  the  city  who  knows  any- 
thing about  them  worth  telling.  It  is  well  that  the  Peabody  museum  has  some 
one  who  is  making  this  subject  a  study.  Mr.  Carr  has  the  happy  lacult}'  of  mak- 
ing a  very  dry  subject  seem  interesting. 

Abstract  of  transactions  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     Prepared  by  J.  W.  Powell,  Washington  D.  C.  1881. 
This  pamphlet  gives  an  alntract  of  the  various  papers  which  have  been  read 
before  the  society  during  the  two  years  of  its  existence.    It  is  somewhat  unsatis- 
factory as  it  contains  only  brief  reports  of  some  very  valuable  papers. 
Ancient  Mas  in  America,    Including  works  in  western  New  York  and  por- 
tions of  other  states  together  with  structures  in  Central  America,     B^  Frede- 
rick Larkin,  M.  D.     Published  by  the  author,  188a 

This  book  was  commenced  as  newspaper  correspondence.  It  is  completed  in 
the  same  style.  The  author  l)elieves  that  the  ancient  man  in  America  was  a  civil- 
ized being,  very  different  from  the  ordinary  Indian  and  very  ancient.  He  thinks 
that  the  Moun^  Builders  were  cotemporaneous  with  the  Megatherium  and  the 
"MeliosBurus."  Thev  also  used  the  elephant  harnessed;  had  extensive  roads; 
built  houses  and  used  ieing  glass  or  mica  for  their  windows ;  they  understood  the 
art  of  writing  ahd  printing,  and  tanning  leather,  and  manv  other  arts  which  per- 
tain to  civilization.  The  works  in  New  York  state  are  Mound  Builders'  works. 
The  Mexicans  were  derived  from  the  Mound  Builders ;  both  Mexican  and  Mound 
Builders  delighted  in  great  and  imposing  structures  without  regard  to  expense. 
The  worship  of  idols  not  unlike  that  practiced  in  Babylon  'ftnd  Asia,  prevailed 
among  the  Mound  Builders.  They  used  oil  of  petroleum  and  tiad  oil  wells  which 
are  now  to  lie  discovered. 
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Man's  Origin  and  Destiny.    Sketches  from  the  platform  of  the  Physical 

Sciences  by  J.  P.  Leslie,  BoeCon,  iSSi. 

This  book  is  a  second  edition  of  the  lecture*  which  were  delivered  before  the 
Lowell  Institute,  in  the  vear  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtv-five.    The  stvle  par- 
takes very  mucli  of  the  platform  and  the  reader  can  easily  see  that  the 'lectures 
were  prepared  for  a  particular  audience.     There  are  however,  some  things  in  it 
Interesting  for  the  archieol<^ist  and  many  suggestive  thoughts  for  the  reader. 
Early  Settlers  in  New  England.   '  The  condition,  life  and  habits  of  the  na- 
tive Indians  of  America,  and  their  treatment  bv  the  first  settlers — an  address 
before  the  R,  I.  Historical  Soc'y  Dec.  4,  1870,  by"  Zachnriah  Allen,  Providence, 
R.  r.,1881. 

The  illustration  of  Indian  life  given  by  this  pamphlet  is  very  valuable.  There 
arc  descriptions  of  the  implements  and  tools  used  by  the  natives,  and  of  the  houses 
in  which  they  lived  which  furnishe  manv  suggestive  hints  as  to  to  the  use  of 
relics  which  are  now  found  in  JNew  England.  The  quotations  froni  early  New 
England  authors  on  these  points  are  very  valuable.  The  pamphlet  is  very  useful 
to  the  archxologist 

Genealogy  of  the  Child.  Child's  and  Childe  family  from  1630  to  1881,  by 
Elias  Child,  published  for  the  author,  by  Curtis  &  Ch'ilds,  Utica,  N.  Y.  1881 
This  is  a  magnificent  book.  As  a  specimen  of  printing  it  Is  unsurpassed,  tt  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  steel  plates  and  photographs,  and  the  names  of  eight 
thousand  and  fourteen  persona.  Among  tiie  .portraits  are  Hon.  Linus  Childs,  of 
Boston,  Geo.  W.  Childs,  of  the  Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia.  Sam'l  T.  Morse  of 
telegraph  fame,  and  a  number  of  others.  The  book  contains  S42  pagesand  shows 
an  immense  amount  of  labor  and  care.  It  is  a  monument  of  industry  and  a 
fine  family  memorial. 

A  Centennial  Addrrss  delivered  in  Sanders'  theatre  at  Cambridge,  Mass^ 
June  7,  1881,  before  the  Mass.  Medical  Soc'y  by  Sam'l  Abbott  Green,  M.  D  , 
Groton,  i38i. 

This  address  contains  a  brief  and  comprehensive  history  of  the  medical  prac- 
tice in  Boston  and  New  England  for  the  last'  hundred  years.  The  author  has  a 
happy  fiiculty  of  seizing  upon  the  salient  points  of  his  subject  and  bringing 
them  out  cleariy. 

RKPORt  UPON  U.  S.Gbooraphical  Surveys  west  of  the  one  hundreth  meridian 
in  charge  of  First  Lieut.  Geo,  W.Wheeler.  Vol.  VH  Archasilogy,  Govern- 
ment printing  office,  Washington,  1879. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  as  follows;  Reports  upon  Archfeoli^cal  and 
Ethnological  subjects  by  F,  W.  Putnam ;  General  Archieologv  and  Ethnology  of 
Southern  California,  report  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow;  Chipped  stone  implements,  by 
C.  C.  Ablxitt,  followed  liy  a  description  of  other  relics  by  the  same  author,  in- 
cluding mortars  made  of  stone,  steatite  cooking  pots,  tubular  pipes,  perforated 
stones,  plummet-shaped  implements,  ornaments,  implements  tnade  of  bone,  and 
sculptures,  also  whistlesand  musical  Instruments.  There  is  one  chapter  on  textile 
fabncs,  one  on  shell  ornaments,  by  Prof.  Putnam ;  one  on  beads,  bv  Prof  S.  S. 
Haldeman,  and  one  on  the  Crania  from  Santa  Barbara,  bv  Lucien  Carr.  Part  II 
treats  of  the  Pueblo  ruins.  The  Pueblo  of  Taos  and  the  Pueblo  of  Snn  Juan, 
by  H.  C.  Yarrow.  The  Cachina.  a  dance  at  the  pueblo  of  Zuni,  by  Francis  KetL 
Report  on  the  ruins  of  New  Mexico,  Dr.  Oscar  Loew  anri  Lieut.  Rodgers  Bir- 
nie,  Jr;  the  remains  of  population  in  Mexico,  by  Prof  E.  D.  Cope;  followed  by 
an  interesting  chapter  on  the  implements  of  stone  and  pottery  oljlained  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  appendix  contains  a  large  amount  of  material  on  In- 
dian dialects,  bv  Albert  Gatschet.  The  volume  is  nnelv  printed  and  splendidly 
illustrated,  an<{  is  one  of  the  finest  reports  ever  published  in  this  coimtry. 
On  the  ruins  of  the  Stone  Pubblo  o.<  the  Anamas  ih  N»w  Mexico  with 
a  ground  plan  by  Hon.  Louis  H  Morgan,  from  the  i^lth  annual  report  of  the 
Peabody  Museum. 

CoNTRtBUTiOHs  to  North  American  Ethnol<«y,  Vol.  IV.  Houses  and  house- 
life  of  the  American  Aborigines,  by  Louis  H.  Morgan.  Washington  Printing  Co., 
t86i.  Part  I.  Social  and  governmental  organization.  II.  The  law  of  hospitality. 
Part  III.  Communism  in  living.  Pari  IV.  Usages  in  respect  to  lands.  Part 
V.  I  louses.  Under,  the  head  of  houses ;  those  of  the  Indian  tribes  north  of  New- 
Mexico  are  first  treated,  next,  the  houses  of  the  sedentary  Indians  of  New  Mex- 
ico, next  the  Mound  Builders,  next,  those  of  the  Aztecs  or  ani'.icnt  Mexicans,  and 
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tasllr  Ihe  ruins  of  houses  in  Yucatan  and  Central  America.  Each  receive  a  chap- 
ter. These  descriptions  are  generally  correct,  being  founded  on  narralives  of  early 
historians,  and  on  reports  ol'  later  invextigationB,  and  lastlv  on  actual  observations. 
The  onl  V  chapter  to  which  we  can  take  exception,  is  that 'on  the  Mound  Builders  . 
a  subject  on  which  the  author  was  as  littie  acquainted  as  any  to  which  he 
gave  attention.  While  acceptine  the  theory  that  the  communistic  mode  of  life  pre- 
vailed among  the  aborigines  of  America,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  communistic 
houses  were  placed  on  the  earth  walls  or  mounds.  In  the  first  place  the  mounds 
themselves  are  found  i  1  a  great  variety  of  shapes,  many  of  them  are  isolated  and 
too  small  to  accommodate  a  wiEwam  on  their  top.  Secondly,  the  earth  walls  are 
frequently  so  narrow  and  crooked,  and  at  the  same  time  bo  extended,  that  they 
show  that  they  were  designed  for  some  other  purpose  than  as  loundations  for 
houses.  Third,  the  lew  earthworks  which  were  wide  enough  and  straight  enough 
to  admit  of  the  communistic  or  long  house  being  built  on  them,  would  not  have 
served  as  defences  to  the  houses,  and  would  have  been  very  inconvenient.  Fre- 
quently these  earthworks  have  a  deep  ditch  on  the  inside,  but  no  ditch  on  the 
outside,  showing  that  the  enclosure  was  designed  more  for  keeping  game  or 
guarding  piiBoners,  than  as  a  place  where  houses  were  to  be  erected.  There  are 
elevated  platforms  in  the  Southern  stales  where  the  houses  of  Caciques  were 
built,  but  these  give  no  indications  that  the  common  people  erected  their  houses  on 
earth  walls.  The  author's  method  of  re-con siruc ting  the  Mound  Builders'  houses 
does  not  seem  reasonable  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  works  themselves. 
The  description  of  the  Iriquois  houses,  and  of  the  Pueblos  and  Cliff  dwellers  given 
by  this  volume  is  good.  As  the  last  product  of  the  author's  pen,  we  look  nt  the  book 
with  great  interest,  as  it  is  a  reminder  of  the  noble  man's  industry  and  power  of 
thougTit.  The  volume  is  well  illustrated  and  finelv  printed. 
Primitive  lNDUSTRY,orillu6lrationRof  the  handiwork  in  bone,  stone  and  clay,  of 
the  native  races  of  the  northern  Atlantic  seaboard  of  America,  by  Chas.  C. 
Abbott,  M.  D.,  Salem,  Mass.,  Geo.  A.  Bates,  iS»i. 

This  is  virtually  a  revised  edition  of  the  authors  work,  formerly  published  by 
the  Smithsonian,  under  the  title  of  the  "Stone  Age  of  New  Jersey-"  This  is 
nowhere  stated  in  the  book,  but  the  reader  will  recognize  the  cuts  as  being  the 
same,  and  manv  of  the  descriptions  being  very  similar.  The  arrangement  of  the 
book  is  one,  which  follows  the  cabinet,  or  museum;  the  material  being  the  basis 
of  classitication  rather  than  the  stages  of  handiwork,  or  the  uses  to  which  the  ar- 
ticles are  subject.  This  arrangement  is  better  for  the  classification  of  relics  in  a 
museum,  than  in  a  treaiise  on  primitive  industry,  I(  is  very  easy,  but  it  gives  no 
history.  Another  anomolous  feature  is,  that  the  author's  treatise  on  the  rude 
stone  implements  is  deterred  until  the  very  last  chapter,  so  that  if  we  look  for  the 
most  primitive  industry  we  must  wait  unfil  the  last  This  gives  the  book  a  some- 
what fragmentary  ana  uniini shed  character.  Th^  descriptions  of  relics  such  as 
are  found  in  New  Jersey  and  in  New  England  are  clear  and  diiicriminating,  and 
so  the  book  has  a  value."  If  the  author,  however,could  have  taken  a  broader  iield, 
and  included  the  relics  of  the  Mound  Builders  and  of  the  Pueblos  and  shown  the 
dilTerences  between  them,  his  book  would  have  been  much  more  valuable  and 
better  illustrated  what  was  really  the  primitive  industry  of  this  continent. 
The  nub.ishers  have  presented  the  public  with  a  handsome  book,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  tliat  they  may  meet  with  a  ready  sale,  sufficient,  at  least,  to  pay  the  expen- 
ses of  such  a  work. 

The  Mani-schipt  of  Troaso,  by  Prof  Cyrus  Thomas.  From  the  American 
Naturalist,  Aug.  iSSt. 

This  manuscript  was  found  about  the  year  1865,  at  Madrid,  Spain,  by  Ihe  Abbe 
Brasseurde  Bourbourg.  The  author  thinks  that  the  characters  on  it,  are  the  same 
as  in  Landas  alphabet,  and  that  the  work  is  some  kind  of  a  calendar  containing  di- 
rections to  the  priest,  in  connection  with  their  relu;lous  duties.  The  author  has 
Bucceded  in  deciphering  a  number  of  the  hieroglyphics,  bnt  does  not  give  in 
this  paper  either  an  explananation  of  these,  or  a  chn>nal(^ical  system  of  the 
Mayas.     It  is  a  valuable  moni^raph. 

MisMSNiPPi  AS  A  Province,  Tbrritorv  and  State,  with  biographical  notices 
of  eminent  citizens.  By  J.  F.  H.  Claiboume,  volume  I.  Jackson,  Miss.,  Power 
&[  Barksdale,  Publishers. 

This  book,  aside  from  the  engravings  and  somewhat  inferior  paper,  is  a  nicely 
J     -.-iiume.      It   is   a  history   of    Mississippi     from    the    time    of   the 
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SpaniBh  explorations,  to  tlie  present.  The  first  volume  reaches  the  period  when 
the  territory  had  become  a  state,  and  when  its  latest  period  of  history  had  begun. 
The  description  given  in  it  of  the  early  eiploralions  and  the  quotations  from  the 
personal  narratives  of  explorers  render  it  valuable  to  the  arclueolMjist.  It  con- 
tains mnch  tnlormati'jn  about  the  Natchez,  the  Choctaw  and  other  Indian  tribes. 
The  style  is  interesting  and  the  material  is  well  selected. 
Tkb  Rrlations  of  tub  Indo-Ckineie  and  I nttr. Oceanic  races  and  languages, 

bv  A.  H.  Keane,  London,  Truebner  &  Co.,  iSSo,  pp  16. 

The  linguistic  and  ethnic  relationship  of  the  scattered  populations  of  the  Indian 
archipelago  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific — commonly  called  Malay -Pol^'ni^sians 
■ — lo  each  other  and  to  the  rest  of  the  human  family,  anil  the  direction  which  their 
migrations  have  taken,  have  been  the  subject  of  mucli  Kpecuiation  among  scliol- 
ars,  with  conclusions,  a-  vet,  quite  discordant.  Among  the  various  theories  pro- 
posed that  of  Mr,  Forslc.',  and  alter  him  H  umboldt,  assumes  that  all  languogenot 
the  brown  races  spran,;  from  a  common  mother.longue,  aud  that  the  people 
speakmg  them  belong  lo  t  le  same  slock.  Mr,  Crawlurd,  Ihe  autlior  of  a  gram- 
mar and  dictionary  of  Wvi  Malay  language,  hold.i  lh.1l  there  are  innumerable 
•Niistinci  and  independent '  langu^es  in  Occauica.  A  considerable  number  of 
distinct  races  is  the  logical  inference  from  this.  A  third  theory  advocated  by 
Mr.  Wallace  in  his  "Malay  Arthipelugo"  is  to  the  eJfect  that  the  'brown  Eastern 
Polynesian  race  is  connected  wilh  tliebiack  I'lipuans  rather  than  with  the  yel- 
lower Malays,  though  elsewhere  he  expresses  a  doubt  whether  it  belong  ivith 
either.  Mr.  A.  II.  Keane,  who  is  tiivorably  knoun  iih  a  writer  on  linguistic  and 
ethnological  subjects,  accepting  Mr.  Korstcr's  theory  in  a  modified  form,  sets 
forth  his  views  with  cleann'jss  and  ability  in  the  inon^aph  before  us.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  briel'  resume.  The  discovery  of  extensive  ruins  in  Siam  and  Cam- 
boja  which  resulted  from  the  French  occupation  of  Saigon,  and  especially  the 
expedition  up  Ihe  NeKong  river  in  1S66-6S  brought  more  directly  to  the  notice 
of  Europeans,  a  people  ol  Caucasian  form  and  feature,  and  skin  shading  from 
white  to  brown.  It  appears  that  thev  once  formed  a  powerful  kingdom  extend- 
ing from  the  Gult  of  fonquin  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  but  are  now  found  among  the 
mountains  west  of  Annam  an  J  0:1  tiie  highlands  of  Yunaan.  They  are  variously 
named  by  their  neighbors,  but  call  themselves  Khmers  in  the  South  and 
Stiengs,  die.  in  the  wilder  regions.  This  people  our  author  does  not  hesitate  to 
regard  as  an  early  otf^hoot  from  Ihe  larger  groups  which  migrated  I'rom  the  Ira- 
nian plateau  to  settU  in  Europe  and  India.  They  are  Ihe  oldest  of  the  present 
populations  of  farther  India,  and  have  the  best  title  to  the  name  of  Aboriginees. 
Subsequently  to  their  settlement  in  this  region,  the  Mongolian  Hordes  swarmed 
down  from  the  north,  pressing  the  Caucasians  into  the  mountains,  where  they 
are  found  to^lay,  or  toward  the  south  and  onward  to  the  islands,  which  at  that 
time  mav  have  been  connected  wilh  the  continent.  Following  In  their  track,  the 
Mongolians  gradually  came  into  peaceful  relations  with  them,  resulting  in  inter. 
marriage  and  the  rise  of  llie  mongrel  race  known  as  Malays.  The  speech  of  tiie 
Mongolians  was  monosyllabic,  in  which  "tones'  were  an  important  element,  while 
that  of  the  Caucasian*  was  polysyllabic  and  toneless.  As  the  two  types  of 
speech  could  not  co-exist  after  the  union  of  the  two  peoples  a  simple  arose  be- 
tween them,  resulting  in  Ihe  survival  oftlie  polysrllabic  tongue,  w  hie  I.  Alone  is 
found  in  this  area  at  the  present  time. 

The  races  did  not  commingle  everywhere  in  the  same  proportions,  so  that  in 
the  western  pars  of  the  archipelagos  the  yellow  of  the  Mongolians  predominates, 
while  to  the  eastern  the  fairer  element  prevails.  When,  proceeding  in  the  same 
directions,  we  reach  eastern  polynesia  the  Mongolian  strain  disappears  leaving 
only  pure  Caucasian.  The  physical  differences  of  these  two  extremes  ot  popula- 
tion are  very  marked,  the  Malays  showing  the  short,  squatty  form  of  the  Mon. 
gols.  while  the  eastern  Polynesians  are  remarkably  tall  and  athletic.  The  ethmic 
movements  resulting  in  these  conditions  all  belong  to  pre. historic  ages. 

Besides  these  higher  races  rroresenting  well  known  Asiatic  types,  there  are 
scattered  papulations  of  the  black  and  wooly-halred  people  regarded  by  many 
writers  as  forming  a  single  group,  and  called  indifferently  Negritos  or  Papuans, 
but  thought  bv  Mr.  Keane  to  represent  two  distinct  types.  The  Negritos  are 
found  mainly  in  the  western  part  of  the  Uceanlc  area,  and  the  Papuans  in  the 
western.  The  former  have  been  generally  supplanted  by  the  higher  race,  while 
the  latter  have   in  part  fused  with  it,  the  union  resulting  in  the  Albinos  and  Mel- 
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an«ElanB.  This  black  element,  which  seems  to  have  occupied  the  Oceanic  area 
betbre  the  advent  of  the  superior  races,  Mr.  Keanedoes  not  atleiiipt  to  trace  to  its 
origin.  These  in  brief  are  the  views  expresfied  In  this  interesting  paper,  and  they 
certainlv  furnish  an  explanation  of  many  facts  which  have  hitherto  puzzled  elh- 
nolociste, 

J.  A, 
Early. Chioaoo,  Fort  DEARBORK,b]r  Hon.  John  Wenlworth,  L,  L.  D. 

The  story  of  the  early  settlement  of  Chicago  and  the  erection  of  Fort  Dearborn 
is  well!  known.  By  thelrealy  of  Greenville  in  I7i).s  the  Potto wattomles  and  Mi- 
amis  relinquished  their  right  to  one  piece  of  land  six  miles  square  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Chicago  river  emptying  into  the  south-west  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  a 
fort  formerly  stood.  This  was  probably  an  old  French  trading  post.  The  first 
Ft.  Dearborn  was  erected  in  1304.  This  was  abandoned  at  the  time  of  the  mas- 
sacre in  i8ii.  ]t  was  re  occupied  in  1818.  Ft.  Howard  at  Green  Bay,  and  Ft 
Winnebago  were  also  at  the  time  Garrisons  situated  among  CJie  Indians.  It  was 
finally  auindoned  in  1850. 
Discovery  and  Conquests  of  the  Notrh-west  with  the  history  of  Chicago, 

by  Rufus  Blanchard,Wheaton,  R.  Blanchard  &  Co.,  1881. 

Tlie  early  history  of  the  old  north-west  territory  has  never  been  written.  Ex- 
.cellent  monographs  on  LaSalle  and  the  great  explorers  have  indeed  been  pre- 
pared by  Hon.  Francis  Parkman  and  other  authors.  There  are  also  many  frag- 
mentary sketches  of  the  subject. 

This  work  by  Mr.  Blanchard  comes  nearer  to  a  connected  history  than  any 


other,  but  Is   loo  much  influenced  by  local  considerations  and   the  overshad- 
owing magnitude  of  the  one  city  to  be  really  the  work  which  we  hav< 
.    I'he  early  explorations  ot  the  interior  and  the  various  Indians,  v 


magnitude  of  the  one  city  to  be  really  the  work  which  we  have  looked 
he  early  explorations  ot  the  interior  and  the  various  Indians,  wars  and 
the  experience  oi  the  early  settlers  of  Illinois,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Chica- 
go are  admirably  describe'd  and  the  book  is  very  interesting  and  readable.  In  the 
absence  of  any  more  general  and  connected  history  ot  this  interesting  region  it  is 
invaluable,  as  it  narrates  the  events  in  an  orderly  and  suggestive  manner,  and 
brings  out  some  points  as  to  the  localities  and  some  Incidents  on  the  life  of  the 
notable  explorers. 

The   State    Religion  of   China.    Bv   Inquirer,  Shanghai  American  Pres- 
byterian Mission  press,  1881. 

The  Chinese  call  their  supreme  God,  "Hen  and  Shangti,  that  is  Heaven.  1  lie 
Chinese  also  worship  ancestors.  The  analysis  of  these  two  torms  of  religion  has 
resulted  in  two  diflerent  schools.  Dr.  Legge  representing  one  side,  and  Rev.  A. 
P.  Happer  of  Canton,  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  representing  the  other  side. 
The  questions  which  have  arisen  are:  Do  the  chineae  mean  the  material  Heav- 
^     '    '' '  hip  of  ancestors  merely  honorary  or  sacrificial?      Mr.  Happer 

hinese  are  polytheistr"   *"■•   '^""'  -i-— "°  it^i"!-  -><"ti>^  ,.i.iku 
It  seems  to  be  the  ol 
It  is  an  iiiteresling  contribution  to  the  st 
Aryo  Semitic  Speech.    A  study  in  1 
riek,  McCurdy,  Warren  F.  Draper,  Andover  publish 
The  scholarly  work  first  appeared  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacia.    The  effort  to  show 
the  relationship  between  these  two  languages  has  been  made  by  several  authors 
before  Kev.  Dr.  McCurdy  undertook  it.     'Ihis  book  not  only  gives  tlie  history  of 
these  efforts  but  lays  down  a  basis  for  discovery.     Great  advance  has  been  made 
in  comparative  physiology,  and  the  structure  of  a  language  with  the  root  forms  and 
intiections,  and  tlie  Morphology  of  the  two  are  now  much  better  understood. 
Accidental  resemblances  in  words,  meaning  the  same  thing,  cannot  tie  made  a  ba- 
sis of  proof  of  the  affinity  of  any  two  languages.     The  old  author,  Bryant,  in  his 
ancient  mythology  carried  accidental  resemblance  to  a  wonderful  extreme.     But 
there    are    many    nowadays   who  are  as  full  of  vagaries  as  he.     We  recommend 
this  book  as  instructive  to  read.  Whether  the  author  ban  really  shown  the  con- 
nection between  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  he  has  reached  what  might  be  called  the 
scientific  basis  at  least,  a  point  which  requires  very  profound  study. 
East  of  the  JoROAn,    A  record  of  travel  and"  observation  In  the  counties  of 
Moab,*  Gilead  and  Bash  a  u,  during  the  years  1S75-1877,   by  Selah  Merrill,  Ar- 
chieologist  of  American  Palestine  Exploration  Society,  New  York,  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 
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of  the  public  for  iesumg  it  in  so  attractive  a  form.  Amongtlie  engravings  tlie  most 
valuable  to  the  archtt-ologist  are  those  ol  a  cyclopeau  structure,  found  among  the 
cities  of  Bashan,  also  a  colossial  head  of  Astartc  with  the  crescent  moon  upon  it. 
Also  a  rude  sculpture  supposed  to  be  the  God  Bacchus  and  another  sculpture  Ibund 
upon  the  wall  of  a  castle  at  Salchad,  representing  two  lions  and  a  palm  tree  be- 
tween them.  Among  the  specimens  of  ancient  architecture  are  windows  and 
doors,  and  an  arched  room  found  in  the  Hauran.  These  are  supposed  to  be  Ro- 
man. A  fine  specimen  of  the  beveled  stone  is  found  in  the  Palace  of  Hj-rcanus  at 
Arak,  A  Roman  road  is  also  represented  with  its  tessellated  pavements,  showing 
the  ruts  made  b;y  the  chariot  wheels.  A  Roman  road  at  Gadera,  the  finer  speci- 
mens of  sculpture  are  the  theatre  and  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  and  the  remains  of 
an  elegant  ediiice  at  Gerash,  in  Gilead.  t  hese  are  benutifullj'  engraved.  There 
are  also  fine  engravings  representing  a  large  theatre  at  Bosrah,  and  other  ruins 
on  the  Jabbok,  also  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  bridge  across  the  Jordan.  Four  en- 
gravings represent  symboU  on  ancient  altars,  found  &t  Jebail,  among  them  a 
bearded  serpent  and  an  eagle.  These  engravings  all  show  the  tentative  character 
ofthe  book.  The  letter  press  does  not  quite  fulfill  the  promise  which  is  given  by 
the  appearance  of  the  bookand  the  reputation  ofthe  author.  Like  many  other 
works  of  this  kind  there  is  two  much  straw  for  the  grain. 

Personal  incidents  would  be  better  in  a  book  of  (ravels  than  in  an  archamli^i- 
cal  report.  Still  there  is  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  in  the  book.  It 
is  written  in  a  popular  style,  and  should  meet  with  a  readv  sale.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  popular  interest  may  be  awakened  in  the  subject  of  t'alestine  exploration,  so 
that  America  mav  be  represented  as  well  as  England  and  Germany  in  this  work. 
'I  here  has  probably  been  carelesEness  heretolbre  as  it  is  said  that  the  squeezes  of 
inscription  which  were  brought  back  by  the  American  party  were  actually  used  by 
a  blundering  Irishman  in  kindling  a  tire.  1  he  lead  which  Dr.  Robinson  took  in 
the  work  of  exploring  west  of  (he  Jordan,  has  not  been  followed  up  by  American 
scholars,  the  English  exploration  pwrty  having  occupied  (he  field.  The  lead 
which  the  Americans  have  taken  in  exploring  east  oi  the  Jordan,  seems  also  likely 
to  be  followed  by  English  explorers,  [fthe  three  nations  could  combine  doubt- 
less much  more  thorough  work  would  be  done.  Dr.  Merrill  deserves  thanks  lor 
having  accomplished  as  much  as  he  has. 
The    ride  through   Palbstine,   by  John   W.   Dulles,    D.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

This  IE  a  charming  book,  published  in  a  mostbeatiful  and  attractive  shape.  We 
have  not  read  a  volume  with  so  much  interest  for  a  long  time.  Its  descriptions  of 
the  scenery,  Its  allusions  to  the  bible  narrative  and  to  historical  events,  and  the 
minglig  of'^personal  incidents  with  careful  observations,  give  it  a  peculiar  fascina- 
tion. The  book  ought  (o  bepoputar  It  is  not  expensive,  is  beautifully-  illustrated, 
interesting  in  style  and  instructive  in  its  contents. 
Th«  orioiv  of  thb  World.      According  to  Revelation  and  science.     Bv  J. 

W.  Danson,  L.  L.  D..  F.  R.  S.  F.  G.  S.,  New  York.      Harper  Brothers,  Pub- 

Dr.  Dawson  Is  a  reverent  scientist.  He  takes  delight  in  showing  the  harmony 
which  exists  between  the  book  of  nature  and  revelations.  His  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  his  own  department  of  science,  geology,  and  his  candor  in  trea- 
ting every  subject,  give  him  much  influence  in  scientific  circles.  TliiB  book 
well  represents  tlie  spirit  and  abilitv  of  its  author.  I'here  is  no  dogmatism  or 
narrow-minded  bigoty  about  it,  and'yet  none  ofthe  flippant  and  arr<^ant  assertions 
which  are  sometimes  seen.  It  is  very  suggestive  both  tothescientistand  to  the  the- 
ologian. The  book  does  not  enter  upon  the  province  of  archxology  exce,>t  in  a 
few  cases,  wherea  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  higher  animals  and  man,"  and  another 
(o  the  unity  and  antiquity  of  man.  Otherwise  than  these  the  reasoning  seems 
to  be  based  on  geological  facts.  We  commend  the  book  to  such  scientist  as  think 
that  there  is  no  reconciling  scripture  and  science.  Possibly  they  mav  think 
differently. 
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THE  NATIVE   RACES   OF   ^OLOMBIA,  S.    A. 


"Los  Estados  Unidos  de  Colombia"  cover  more  than  500,- 
000  square  miles  in  the  North-Western  part  of  South  America, 
having  a  frontage  of  about  1,250  miles  on  the  Carribean  Sea, 
and  about  the  same  upon  the  Pacific. 

The  national  government  is  composed  of  nine  sovereign 
states  and  six  organized  territories,  the  latter  comprising 
about  two-fifths  of  the  national  territory. 

The  states  are  Panama,  Cauca,  Antioqua,  Bolivar,  Magda- 
lena,  Santander,  Boyaca,  Cundinamarca  and  Tolima.  The 
territories  are  Caqueta  and  Casan&re  lying  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Amazon,  Gaojaira,  North-Eastern  part  of  Magdalena,  Los 
islas  de  los  Perlas,  off  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  and  two  groups 
of  islands  in  the  Carribean  Sea. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  the  territories 
and  states  above  named,  A.  D.  1498  to  A.  D.  IS4S,  there 
existed  a  dense  population,  variously  estimated  at  from  8,000,- 
000  to  20,000,000  souls,  and  of  these  the  greater  portion 
were  then  as  now,  crowded  within  the  territories  of  the  present 
states. 

The  state  of  Panama  contains  about  30,000  square  miles, 
one-third  of  which  is  uninhabitable,  because  of  being  too 
mountainous,  too  marshy,  or  devoid  of  water.  The  residue, 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  Columbus,  A.  D.  1502,  to  its 
conquest  by  Balboa  and  others,  15 10  to  1520,  contained  from 
600,000  to  1,200,000  inhabitants.  These  were  in  various 
stages  of  advancement,  from  dwellers  in  the  tree-tops  to  a  de- 
gree of  civilization  very  much  superior  to  that  of  Briton  at 
the  time  of  the  Roman  Conquest,  or  indeed  at  the  time  the 
Saxons  ruled  that  island,  A.  D.  500  to  650. 
..  <AI1  right*  teBerred.i 
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The  letters  of  Columbus  to  the  Catholic  sovereigns  of  Spain 
speak  of  his  brother  having  seen  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Belen  a  house  devoted  to  the  dead,  in  which  were  a  large 
number  of  embalmed  bodies,  which  emitted  no  unpleasant 
odor.  Over  these  were  wooden  slabs,  in  which  were  engraved 
the  figures  of  various  animals,  and  one  in  which  the  figure 
and  features  of  the  defunct  were  very  accurately  delineated. 
Also  during  a  journey  of  three  weeks  in  the  interior,  B. 
Columbus  found  a  dense  population — entirely  agricultural, 
and  passed  at  one  place  eighteen  miles  through  continued 
iields  of  corn.  He  speaks  passingly  of  his  reception  by  vari- 
ous Caciques,  and  of  himself  and  party  of  thirty  to  eighty-five 
men  being  amply  accommodated  in  the  houses  of  the  same. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  results 
of  this  exploration  that  he  writes  to  the  king  that  he  had  seen 
more  gold  in  this  section  in  two  days  than  in  four  years  on  the 
island  of  San  Domingo.  That  part  of  the  territory  visited  by 
Columbus,  as  above  stated,  lies  West  of  Belen. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  and  islands  adjacent  wore  very 
little  clothing,  but  compensated  for  its  absence  by  wearing 
many  ornaments  in  gold,  of  so  much  value  that  even  the  great 
discoverer  could  not  restrain  himself  from  allowing  force  to  be 
used  to  take  from  one  Indian  an  ornament  worth  $i8o,  and 
from  'another  $120.  In  the  interior,  golden  ornaments  of 
much  greater  value  were  commonly  worn,  with  more  clothing. 

It  does  not  appear  that  either  the  ornaments  or  clothing 
were  manufactured  by  the  natives  of  this  section,  but  by  par- 
ticular tribes  in  the  interior  of  Cauca  and  Antioqua,  as  also  it 
is  probable,  by  the  people  of  Peru,  Guatemala,  and,  perhaps, 
Mexico,  of  all  of  whom  Columbus  heard  from  the  natives  of 
Panama,  but  which  he  understood  as  proving  his  vicinity  to 
the  land  of  his  dreams  and  ambition,  China  and  Far  Cathay. 

The  gold  in  dust  and  crude  lumps,  dried  fish,  and  some 
products  of  the  soil  were  exchanged  with  the  manufacturing 
tribes  for  the  ornaments  and  clothing,  which  had  more  value 
in  the  eyes  of  a  purely  agricultural  and  sea-faring  people  than 
their  own  crude  productions. 

Balboa  first  heard  of  the  SoutA  Sea — as  the  Pacific  Ocean 
-was  at  first  called — at  the  Castle  of  the  Cacique  Comagre, 
where  himself  and  force  of  100  armed  men  were  entertained 
in  a  castle  150  paces  front  by  80  paces  deep,  divided  into 
spacious  apartments,  suited  to  the  wants  of  a  rich  and  power- 
ful chieftain.  In  one  of  the  apartments  in  rear  of  the  family 
room  of  the  chief  were  suspended  the  embalmed  ancestors 
■of  Comagre,  representing  many  generations.  The  grounds 
around  the  castle  were  spacious,  and  shaded  by  an  abundance 
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of  towering  palm  trees,  while  beyond  were  gardens  of  vege- 
tables and  orchards  of  fruits.  A  right  royal  present  of  4,cxX) 
castellanas  in  golden  ornaments — equal  to  $30,000  to-day — 
was  given  to  Balboa  by  Comagre,  and  it  was  the  pounding  up 
of  these  ornaments  into  masses  for  convenient  carriage  that 
drew  from  Panguiaco,  the  heir  apparent,  the  remark  that  "it 
was  a  shame ,  to  destroy  so  much  of  beauty  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  gratifying  their  thirst  for  gold,  that  if  gold  was  the 
only  object,  they  should  cross  the  mountains  to  the  other  sea, 
where  they  would  find  a  people  whose  most  common  vessels 
were  of  gold."  The  interpreters  of  Balboa  hearing  this,  in- 
formed Balboa,  and  he  then  and  there  determined  to  cross  the 
mountains  in  search  of  this  new  land  and  ocean.  The  route  of 
Balboa  to  the  PaciBc  was  somewhat  circuitous,  but  until  he 
reached  the  rough  and  precipitous  mountain  sides  it  lay  through 
a  series  of  nations  of  natives,  whose  princes  were  more  or  less 
the  equal  of  Comagre  in  wealth  and  power.  On  the  southern 
slope  also,  after  passing  through  a  desert  space,  he  encoun- 
tered rich  and  powerful  caciques,  and  in  places  dense  popula- 
tions. In  returning  he  varied  his  route  so  as  to  embrace 
many  tribes  not  before  visited,  resulting  in  the  most  success- 
ful explorations  hitherto  made  by  any  adventurer,  having 
gathered  in  the  way  of  presents  nearly  iSi, 000,000,  in  gold 
and  pearls,  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

Historians  name  more  than  seventy  caciques  within  the 
present  limits  of  Panama,  each  of  whom  could  bring  from  500 
to  lo,ocx]  warriors  into  battle;  and  their  arms,  discipline, 
heroism  and  patriotism  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
European  nation  before  the  introduction  of  gunpowder,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  Greece  and  Rome.  These  people,  so  far  as  I 
can  decide  after  a  very  careful  research  and  observation,  were 
of  the  same  race  as  the  North  American  Indians — such  as  the 
Cherokees,  Creeks,  etc. — having  similar  manners  and  customs, 
but  from  the  almost  entire  absence  of  game  they  were  reduced 
to  the  sole  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  fishing  for  a  support,  and 
there  is  abundant  proof  that  what  with  a  fruitful  soil,  a  genial 
climate  and  great  industry,  they  had  the  greatest  abundance  ■ 
of  all  the- requisites  of  life. 

Their  weapons  of  war  were  bows  and  arrows,  darts,  lances, 
war-clubs,  etc.  Their  implements  of  husbandry  were  stone 
axes,  and  sharpened  sticks  hardened  in  the  fire,  and  their  mills 
were  smooth  stones,  rubbed  together  by  hand.  Their  nets 
for  fishing  were  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  Agave  Americana 
(Figue  and  Pita),  and  their  hooks  were  made  from  turtle 
shells.  None  of  the  natives  of  Panama  are  mentioned  as  can- 
nibals, or  as  being  cruel  to  prisoners.     They  did  not  mutilate 
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the  dead  in  battle,  but  like  other  American  Indians  began  bat- 
tle with  their  terrible  war-cry. 

The  conquest  of  Panama  cost  more  Castillian  blood  than 
that  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Guatemala  combined. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  there  exist  no  ruins  of 
former  civilizations  within  the  State  of  Panama,  and  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  its  people  were  essentially  one  and 
the  same  in  origin,  with  no  greater  relative  differences  of  con- 
dition than  may  at  all  times  be  found  among  even  the  most 
civilized  peoples. 

The  State  of  Cattca  borders  nearly  i,ooo  miles  on  the 
Pacific,  and  near  300  miles  on  the  Carribean  Sea  and  Gulf  of 
Darien  (formerly  called  Uraba,  from  an  Indian  chieftain  of  that 
name,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  named  by  Rodngo 
Bastidas,  who  is  believed  to  have  explored  the  coast  from 
"Cabo  de  Vela,"  northeast  part  of  Colombia,  to  the  Gulf  of 
Darien,  A.  D.  1499  to  1 501.) 

The  upper  Cauca  and  the  Atrato  rivers  divide  this  state 
into  three  principal  sections,  while  the  bordering  mountain 
ranges  again  divide  it  into  smaller  divisions. 

The  Pacific  slope  of  the  coast  range  seems  to  have  been 
mostly  occupied  by  natives  of  the  same  stock,  and  of  the 
same  class  as  those  found  on  the  coast  and  interior  of  Panama, 
and  therefore  need  not  be  described. 

The  Atrato  slopes  of  the  same  and  opposite  range,  so  far  as 
known,  were  also  of  the  same  or  a  similar  class,  with,  per- 
haps, a  large  proportion  of  "tree-dwellers." 

On  the  head  waters  of  the  Guaca,  Negro  and  Oromiro 
rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Atrato  from  the  "Sierra  de  Abibe," 
were  found  one  tribe  of  very  skillful  artizans  in  golden  orna- 
ments; another  equally  skillful  in  spinning  and  weaving  cotton 
cloths,  nets,  hammocks,  etc.,  the  former  being  very  tastefully 
colored,  and  another  tribe  adjacent  were  agriculturists,  but 
showed  unusual  taste  in  adorning  the  surroundings  of  their 
homes  with  gardens,  fruit  orchards,  etc.  One  tomb  is  men- 
tioned as  having  been  artistically  constructed,  from  which 
840,000  was  taken  by  C^sar  and  party,  who,  with  two  subse- 
quent attempts  to  conquer  these  tribes,  by  different  leaders, 
were  compelled  to  remain  content  with  the  sum  at  first  ob- 
tained. 

These  tribes  are  said  to  have  adoratorios,  and  a  system  of 
religious  belief  too  variously  stated  to  enable  me  to  form  any 
opinion  of  its  character.  They  were  of  lighter  color,  greater 
stature,  more  indomitable  courage  and  greater  intelligence 
than  the  low  land  tribes,  is  agreed  upon  all  hands.  So  late  as 
1550  they  had  not  been  conquered,  and  it  is  my  impression 
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that  they  exist  to-day  as  independent  tribes,  reduced,  perhaps, 
in  numbers  and  intelligence.  By  the  map,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  above  named  rivers  have  their  sources  not  very  dis- 
tant from  the  Zenu  or  Sinu,  which  runs  nearly  north  to  the 
sea,  and  the  San  Jorge  (St.  George),  which  bears  north-east- 
wardly  to  the  Cauca.  Under  the  head  of  Antioquia,  it  will 
be  seen  hereafter,  that  on  the  borders  of  each  of  these  rivers 
were  found  a  nation  of  "mound  builders,"  one  or  both  of 
which  disappeared,  having  removed  to  another  adoratorio  in 
the  Abibe,  but  having  never  since  been  discovered. 

The  upper  valley  of  the  Cauca  was  populated  by  no  less 
than  a  million  of  souls  as  late  as  153S,  when  the  troops  of 
Belalcizar  began  its  conquest.  Here,  upon  the  slopes  and 
valleys  of  two  immense  mountain  ranges  dwelt  many  tribes, 
either  wholly  agriculturalists  or  partly  agriculturalists  and 
partly  fishermen,  or  manufacturers  of  salt,  golden  ornaments, 
or  cotton  cloth,  etc.  Here,  too,  were  some  tribes  who  were 
cannibals,  one  of  them  salt  producers. 

The  custom  of  cannibalism  was  not  common  among  the 
tribes,  but  the  almost  entire  absence  of  animal  food  probably 
led  some  of  them  into  the  custom,  just  as  hunger  drove  the 
Spaniards  themselves  to  consume  hundreds  of  human  beings 
during  their  various  perigrinations.  Fopayan,  the  present 
capital  of  Cauca,  was,  before  the  conquest,  the  seat  of  a  pow- 
erful cacique  of  that  name.  Twelve  miles  from  Popayan, 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Cauca,  was  a  lai^e  town  entirely  de- 
populated, whether  from  fear  of  the  invader  is  not  stated.  In 
this  town  was  an  adoratorio  of  immense  dimensions,  in  which 
were  a  few  idols.  The  only  worshippers,  however,  were  the 
fleas  and  niquas  (Pulex  penetrans),  which  very  promptly  ex- 
pelled the  Spanish  soldiers,  who,  with  horses  and  1,200 
Indians  had  taken  quarters  in  one  corner  of  the  edifice.  The 
writers  make  this  temple  so  large  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  tell 
how  high  the  roof  must  have  been.  A  building  1000  feet 
square  would  require  much  architectural  skill  to  construct  a 
roof  that  would  shed  water  and  yet  not  endanger  the  people 
inside.  Perhaps  the  roof  on  which  the  Fhillisttnes  were  danc- 
ing, when  Samson  bent  himself  between  the  two  center 
pillars,  was  of  the  same  or  similar  construction. 

Many  of  the  tribes  in  this  valley  were  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  culture;  some  had  the  streets  of  their  towns  wide 
and  regular;  some  were  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods;  one 
of  golden  ornaments,  and  two  made  salt  by  boiling  down 
saline  waters  which  flowed  from  the  central  range  of  the 
Northern  Andes — which  has  the-hlghest  peaks  and  snow-clad 
ridges  north  of  the  equator. 
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The  salt  and  other  productions  found  a  ready  market  at 
enormous  prices  in  all  directions,  and  brought  in  exchange 
golden  ornaments,  crude  gold,  cotton  goods  and  dried  fish. 

One  tribe  is  mentioned  as  being  quite  light  colored,  but 
generally  they  were  of  the  usual  Indian  type — industrious  and 
simple — but  wairiike.  It  also  cost  much  Castillian  blood  to 
subdue  these  people;  but  finding  it  impossible  to  contend 
against  steel  swords,  guns,  lances,  coats  of  mail,  horses  and 
bl^od-hounds,  they  generally  refused  to  plant;  their  women 
refused  to  bear  children,  and  in  two  short  years  the  Spaniards 
were  compelled  to  begin  the  introduction  of  negroes  to  till  the 
ground  so  lately  occupied  by  a  happy  and  contented  people. 
Most  of  the  tribes  in  this  valley  were  dressed  in  variegated 
cottons,  and  wore  on  their  persons  a  profusion  of  ornaments. 
From  one  old  woman  about  $800  in  golden  ornaments  were 
taken. 

Antioguia  extends  from  the  Carribean  Sea  to  the  Magda- 
lena  river,  but  is  so  hemmed  in  by  almost  impassable  moun- 
tains that  ingress  or  egress  is  very  difficult.  At  present  the 
interior  is  best  reached  from  the  Magdalena. 

Along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  and  also 
along  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Abibe  (Ah-b^e -bay) ,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  independent  tribes,  whose  poisoned  arrows 
defeated  nearly  every  attempt  to  penetrate  their  country,  still 
hold  their  native  land  'as  free  from  the  intruder  as  when  the 
European  invader  first  attempted  its  conquest. 

Very  little  is  known  of  them  except  that  they  occasionally 
exchange  turtle  shells,  cocoa,  etc.,  with  English  traders  for 
guns  and  ammunition. 

Protected  as  they  are  by  a  deadly  climate  in  front,  an  almost 
impassable  mountain  barrier  in  the  rear,  they  are  not  likely  to 
suffer  from  external  foes.  Their  location  shuts  the  Antioqua- 
nians  from  the  gulf  and  sea  on  the  North  and  West. 

Abibe  seems  to  be  as  little  known  to  the  people  of  to-day 
as  before  the  conquest  of  the  interior. 

The  river  Sinu  bifurcates  the  mountain  from  near  the  source 
of  the  Guaca  to  near  its  Northern  extremity. 

In  a  valley  or  prairie  of  about  60  miles  in  circumference, 
situated  about  150  miles  south,  south-west  from  Cartagena, 
Pedro  de  Heredia  founder  of  that  city,  found  A.  D.  1534.  a 
group  of  spacious,  well-ventilated  houses,  occupied  by  a 
queen  {cacica)  of  Finzenu. 

The  surrounding  country  did  not  seem  to  be  densely  pop- 
ulated. Heredia  and  his  party  of  250  men  and  50  horses  were 
abundantly  supplied,  however,  with  provisions  by  the  hospit 
able  queen.     Here  were  found  arms  and  implements  captured 
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from  Captain  Becerra,  who  had  penetrated  to  the  river  oppo- 
site Finzenu  19  years  previously,  there  to  perish  to  the  last 
man  of  his  command  at  the  hands  of  the  natives  of  the  place. 

Heredia  was  informed  that  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of 
Becerra,  the  country  was  densely  peopled,  but  that  subse- 
quently a  pest  (supposed  to  have  been  small  pox)  had  caused 
the  death  of  a  majority  of  the  nation. 

One  of  the  twenty  houses  was  a .  temple  in  which  were 
twenty-four  human  figures  in  wood,  arranged  in  pairs,  and 
between  each  pair  was  suspended  a  hammock,  in  which  to  re- 
ceive the  offerings  of  worshippers. 

In  a  tree  or  in  trees  outside  the  temple,  were  suspended 
gdden  bells  which,  moved  by  the  wind,  gave  out  sweet  chimes 
in  ever  varying  tones.  The  bells,  which  were  taken  by  He- 
red'.a,  were  estimated  at  $150,000  value.  From  the  text  it  is 
not  clear  that  this  sum  did  not  cover  the  offerings  found  in  the 
hammocks  as  well. 

Surrounding  this  location  the  writers  state  that  there  was 
an  infinity  of  mounds,  varying  from  two  or  three  to  more  than 
thirty  feet  in  height. 

Bein^  informed  by  an  Indian  boy  guide,  that  all  these 
moundi  contained  gold,  the  entire  force  were  soon  at  work 
seeking  for  the  coveted  metal. 

Immeise  Ceiba  trees  were  growing  over  some  of  the  mounds 
while  others  were  evidently  of  recent  construction.  [It  is  my 
belief  thit  the  usual  idea  of  the  number  of  annular  rings 
shown  in  the  section  of  a  tree  determining  its  age,  is  erro- 
neous. It  certainly  does  not  hold  good  in  this  climate,  as  I 
have  couited  torty  annular  rings  in  trees  that  had  but  four 
years  grovth,  and  hence  would  suggest  which  this  matter 
should  be  inquired  into.  In  A.  D.  1835  I  aided  in  setting 
out  sugar  naples  in  front  of  what  is  now  the  High  School  in 
Dayton,  Ohio.  These  trees  had  an  average  of  about  two 
inches  diameter  at  the  tim«  of  setting  out.  On  a  recent 
visit  to  Dayton  I  found  silver  maples  more  than  a  foot  in  di- 
ameter groving  in  the  place  of  the  sugar  maples  which  I  had 
aided  in  plaiting.  On  inquiry  I  learned  that  the  sugar  maples 
had  become  too  large,  and  had  been  removed  about  25 
years  after  ^eing  planted,  and  their  places  supplied  by  the 
silver  maplei  which  I  saw.  For  these  and  other  reasons  I 
would  not  put  too  great  confidence  in  the  growth  of  timber 
as  indicating  the  age  of  the  mounds  on  which  they  may  be 
found  growiig.]  The  mounds  in  question  were  found  to 
contain  the  bones  of  the  dead,  their  arms  of  warfare,  and 
implements  li  labor,  jars  which  had  contained  chicha  (a 
fermented  drink),  and  com  in  grain,  with  stones  to  grind 
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the  corn.  On  the  person  were  hung  or  placed  the  golden  orna- 
ments which  the  defunct  had  worn  in  life,  and  in  a  jar  near  his 
hand,  his  other  wealth.  In  the  case  of  the  party  having 
great  wealth  or  influence,  his  favorite  wives  and  servants, 
designated  before  his  demise,  were  stupefied  by  a  tea  made 
from  a  certain  herb,  after  which  they  were  slain,  their  bodies 
burned,  and  the  ashes  placed  in  urns  in  the  same  grave 
with  the  deceased.  Thp  position  of  the  body  in  the  mound 
was  invariably  the  same,  so  much  so  that  after  a  little  expe- 
rience, the  Spaniards  would  only  sink  a  round  hole  over  the 
place  where  they  knew  the  grave  to  be,  and  thus  in  a  little  time 
would  possess  thimselves  of  the  coveted  treasure. 

The  mode  of  burial  was  as  follows)  Whenever  a  man  died, 
a  hole  about  four  by  six  feet  was  sunk  in  the  ground,  iito 
which  the  body  was  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  facing  the  eist, 
the  other  articles  having  been  arranged  near  the  body  as  above 
stated,  the  hole  was  covered  by  a  fiat  stone  or  timber,  after 
which  the  mourning  for  the  dead  commenced.  Friends  and 
acquaintances  came  in  numbers,  to  whom  were  served  food 
and  drink  (chicha),  meantime  each  mourner  brought  from  a 
.distance  red  clay  and  heaped  upon  the  mound.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  mound  depended,  therefore,  on  the  amountof  food 
and  drink  supplied  \>y  the  relatives  of  the  dead.  The  plan  of 
the  mound  and  posture  of  the  grave  will  be  understood  by  the  . 
subjoined  plan  and  section: 


The  result  of  the  opening  of  tliese  mounds  was  lich  enough 
to  cause  the  entire  force  of  Heredia  to  desire  to'iemain  until 
all  were  opened,  but  the  leader  was  suspected  of  desiring  to 
secure  the  entire  gains  for  himself,  and  as  he  caustd  the  work 
to  cease  after  some  $350,000  in  gold  had  beei  taken,  the  . 
suspicions  of  his  intentions  were  confirmed  in  ihe  minds  of 
many. 

He  undertook  some  further  explorations  whch  resulted 
disastrously,  and  on  subsequently  returning  to  lomplete  the 
robbery  of  the  dead,  he  found  the  people  had  renoved  them- 
selves and  the  remaining  treasures,  and  had  hicden  them  so 
effectually  that  all  subsequent  search  proved  fraitless.  The 
entire  proceeds  of  the  robbery  of  this  people  waJ  a  little  more 
than  $500,000,  of  which  one  fifth  went  to  the  King  of  Spain. 
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At  Ayapil  (I-ya-pile)  between  the  San  Jorge  and  Cauca, 
Alonzo  de  Heredia  encountered  another  nation  of  "mound 
builders  "  more  numerous  and  warlike  than  the  former.  Their 
location  was  Zanafenu. 

The  chief  of  this  nation,  thinking  to  destroy  the  invaders 
at  a  blow,  laid  an  ambush  by  the  side  of  the  road  by  which 
they  were  advancing,  but  the  brilliant  plumage  worn  by  the 
chiefs  was  seen  by  the  horsemen  of  Heredia,  and  they  halted 
to  form  for  battle.  Seeing  this  the  chiefs  at  the  head  of  2,cxx> 
warriors  attacked,  but  were  defeated  and  their  town  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  invaders. 

Here,  too,  mounds  were  found  in  great  abundance,  and  the 
followers  of  Heredia  desired  at  once  to  begin  the  work  of 
opening  the  graves  to  search  for  treasure,  but  the  leader,  sus- 
pected to  have  had  the  design  of  defrauding  his  followers, 
ordered  an  advance  for  other  parts.  Returning  subsequently 
it  was  found  that  the  treasures  had  been  removed,  and  the 
nation  as  well. 

It  is  stated  that  some  of  these  mounds  were  square  at  the 
base  and  pyramidal  in  form,  but  most  of  them  were  conical. 
It  is  also  stated  that  the  ornaments  were  made  to  imitate 
every  form  of  life  from  the  ant  to  a  human  being,  and  of  every 
value  from  $io  to  $30,000. 

Here  were  the  "Catios"  also,  very  light  colored  and  very 
skillful  workers  in  gold  and  cottons,  who  printed  or  painted 
their  histories  on  cotton  mantles  in  hieroglyphics.  These  used 
weights  and  measures,  had  no  temples  but  worshipped  the 
stars,  believed  in  one  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul — some 
of  them  believed  in  transmigration,  and  had  a  tradition  of  the 
deluge.  Their  country  was  mountainous  and  sterile,  but  their 
industry  and  skill  enabled  them  to  become  rich  and  powerful, 
I  have  not  discovered  that  they  were  conquered. 

I  neglected  to  state  that  the  Zana^nus  were  also  makers  of 
salt,  and  may  here  remark  that  of  the  many  advanced  tribes 
in  Antioquia  and  Cauca,  the  men  worked  in  the  fields  or  per- 
formed the  more  laborious  part  of  the  working  of  gold,  while 
the  women  spun  and  wove  and  colored  cotton  goods,  and  per- 
formed the  household  work,  etc. 

In  one  instance  the  writers  mention  that  a  party  of  Indian 
women  came  down  the  Cauca  river  on  a  "  balsa"  or  raft  made 
o{  {Guadiias)  CaCa  giganticus,  to  visit  the  Spaniards  in  camp, 
and  during  the  passage  and  visit,  did  not  cease  their  spinning 
of  cotton  yarn. 

Salt  was  made  at  three  points  in  Antioquia,  and  was  so 
much  more  valued  than  gold  that  at  Zaragosa,  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  same  State  $30  worth  of  gold  dust  was  given  for 
one  pound  of  salt. 
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I  might  make  mention  of  many  other  tribes  more  or  less 
advanced,  but  will  only  add  that  in  Antioquia,  as  in  Cauca, 
there  were  several  tribes  who  were  cannibals,  and  these  by  nO' 
means  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  intelligence.  The  Yamises 
are  mentioned  as  being  the  most  stupid  of  the  tribes. 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  memory  of  a  brave  people 
not  to  mention  some  of  their  more  heroic  acts  in  defense  of 
their  homes  and  freedom. 

In  more  than  twenty  instances  these  brave  nations  battled 
successfully  against  blood-hounds,  men  clad  in  mail,  with  the 
best  of  steel  swords  and  lances,  with  match-locks  and  other 
weapons  for  use  of  powder,  and  with  the  advantage  of  skill 
and  discipline  gained  in  the  Moorish  and  Italian  wars. 

To  these  were  opposed  the  unprotected  bodies  of  the  Indians 
whose  arms  were  slings,  darts,  arrows  and  war  clubs,  or  sharp- 
ened sticks  hardened  by  fire. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Spaniards  when  sorely  pressed,  to 
send  interpreters  to  the  hostile  tribes  jequesting  the  chiefs, 
each  with  an  escort,  to  visit  the  Spanish  camp,  to  agree  upon 
terms  of  peace.  This  conceded,  the  escorts  would  be  separated 
from  their  chiefs  on  pretense  of  feeding  both  parties  in  adjacent 
localities,  and  when  separated,  the  escorts  were  massacred  by 
the  men  at  arms,  and  the  chiefs  disarmed  and  devoured  by 
blood-hounds.  Such  was  the  fate  of  i8  chiefs  and  900  Indians 
at  one  time  in  Panama. 

Pariza,  also  a  cacique  of  Panama,  after  receiving  the  Span- 
iard in  peace  and  presenting  him  with  $30,000  in  gold,  was 
imprisoned  and  robbed  of  all  he  had,  but  escaping  he  attacked 
the  Spaniard  in  turn,  shut  his  forces  up  in  the  plaza  of  Pariza's 
own  capital,  set  fire  to  the  surrounding  buildings,  and  com- 
pelled the  remaining  invaders  to  seek  security  in  flight  to  the 
sea,  leaving  behind  the  entire  sum  of  gold  presented  them  by 
Pariza,  and  that  robbed  from  him  subsequently.  So  in  Cauca. 
The  natives  would  burn  their  towns,  destroy  their  crops,  and 
betake  themselves  to  the  forests,  there  to  die  of  starvation, 
rather  than  yield  to  the  invader.  The  women  of  many  tribes 
refused  to  bear  children  who  might  become  slaves.  Volumes 
might  be  written  over  details  of  this  class,  but  the  subject  is 
too  painful  to  be  followed. 

I  will  close  this  outline  of  the  condition  of  the  South  Amer- 
icans of  the  i6th  century  by  stating  that  some  tribes  in 
Antioquia  had  the  custom  of  committing  suicide  for  the  most 
trifling  causes.  In  one  instance  they  choked  themselves  to 
death  with  their  mantles  at  the  mere  sight  of  the  Spaniards. 

I  will  follow  these  papers  with  others  in  which  the  native 
tribes  of  the  other  six  States  will  be  considered. 
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The  hearth,  and  the  divinity  of  the  hearth,  constituted  the 
focus  of  the  most  ancient  civilization.  It  was  around  the  fire- 
sides of  primeval  humanity,  that  those  elemental  organiza- 
tions of  human  society  were  formed,  those  social  and  semi- 
political  customs  instituted,  and  religious  rites  consecrated, 
which  subsequently,  by  the  mere  process  of  expansion  and 
reduplication,  developed  themselves  into  tribal  and  national 
institutions.  The  hearth  was  the  family  altar;  and  the  cheer- 
ful blaze  kindled  thereon  was  the  symbol  of  the  divinity  who 
presided  over  the  destinies  of  the  household,  seeming  to  share 
in  its  fortunes,  and  receiving  the  grateful  remembrance  and 
adoration  of  all  its  members.  The  altar  of  the  tribe  was  its 
hearth;  and  the  national  altar  was  the  national  hearth;  the 
same  notions  and  customs  were  transferred  from  one  to 
the  other,  being  modified  only  so  far  as  necessary  to  adapt 
them  to  the  changed  circumstances.  The  God  of  the  hearth 
was  regarded  as  really  the  head  of  the  household,  and  its 
members  as  his  family.  So,  too,  when  the  same  divinity  had 
been  transferred  to  the  national  altar  or  hearth,  he  became 
the  Father  of  the  Nation,  while  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
monwealth were  his  children.  The  entire  territory  belonging 
to  the  State  was  a  common  patrimony,  and  the  State  itself 
an  organization  of  brothers  and  sisters,  whose  focus  was  the 
national  hearth.  It  was  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  become 
a  member  of  the  commonwealth,  except  by  regular  adoption 
into  some  family.  This  principle  of  adoption  was  an  import- 
ant feature  of  the  patriarchal  institutions.  By  a  fiction  ot 
law,  a  stranger  could  be  made  a  regular  member  of  the  house- 
hold, and  admitted  to  the  family  sacra,  or  form  of  lyorship, 
being  thence  regarded  as  a  blood  relation,  descended  from  the 
same  ancestral  head.  The  custom  of  adoption  had  a  religious, 
as  well  as  social  and  political  significance,  even  from  its  origin; 
and  this  explains  the  fundamental  importance  attached  to  it, 
by  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  It  was  only  upon 
the  principle  of  adoption,  that  the  stranger  Gentiles  could 
be  received  into  the  family  of  Jehoveh  ( YahveK)  and  be  admit- 
ted to  the  fellowship,  as  a  regular  descendant  in  the  line  of 
Abraham.  All  the  allusions  to  this  subject  of  adoption,  in 
the  Scriptures,  dated  from  the  origin  of  this  custom,  in  the 
worship  of  the  hearth  divinity. 

In  the  cuneiform  inscription,  there  is  a  character  constantly 
employed  to  which  M.  Lenormant,  in  his  "  Repertory  of  Ac- 
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cadian  Signs,"  attaches  the  values:  M,  "  to  sweep,  to  clean;" 
"  shovel,  hearth,"  also  "  god. "  Kisal,  "  altar,  sacrifice."  Zal, 
"joint,  neighborhood,  vicinity."  The  values  of  Ni,  "  god," 
and  Kisal,  "  altar,"  frequently  occur,  and  are  undoubted. 
The  significations  of  "  shovel,  hearth,"  etc.,  we  accept  on  M. 
Lenormant's  authority.  ^ 

In  the  syllabaries,  the  Assyrian  equivalent  of  this  Accadian 
sign  is  YaAu,  also  //«,  or  //(,  "god,"  or  "gods."  The  term 
Ya/iu  is  supposed  to  be  a  name  of  the  character  itself.  Ad- 
mitting this  to  be  so,  it  is  nevertheless  employed  in  the  Assy- 
rian as  a  name  of  divinity,  and  as  such  is  interchanged  with 
//a,  the  chief  divinity  of  the  Babylonians,  one  with  the 
Hebrew  .£/.s 

Returning  to  the  Accadian  J^i,  when  it  is  found  that  this 
character  had  the  meaning  of  "hearth,"  "altar,"  "god," 
"sacrifice,"  etc.,  it  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the  god 
Ni  was  the  heathen  divinity  of  the  ancient  Accadian  race. 
The  cuneiform  texts  afford  us  but  little  information  respecting 
the  god  AV,  for,  like  all  the  divine  names  of  antiquity,  this 
was  doubtless  a  personal  name,  like  the  Hebrew  Yakveh,  or 
Jehoveh,  and  so  the  I^abylonian  Ilu,  the  Hebrew  El,  the 
"  Strong  One."  But  it  is  significant  that  the  term  Ni  is  other- 
wise employed  as  a  personal  pronoun,  first  person  singular, 
"  I,"  "  I  am."  It  is  obvious,  also,  that  Ni  had  been  a  prim- 
itive name  of  the  Hearth-god,  and  had  been  superceded  in 
part  in  the  texts  known  to  us,  by  other  titles  more  common. 
The  texts  not  unfrequently  allude  to  the  House-God,  but  not 
under  any  personal  name,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed.  Nor  do 
they  afford  us  any  hints  as  to  the  particular  customs  and  cul- 
tus  associated  with  the  Hearth-Divinity;  since  society  had 
already  passed  beyond  the  family  and  tribal  stages,  into  the 
political  and  national.  But  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  house- 
gods  of  antiquity,  and  of  their  cultus,  may  be  learned  from 
the  classic  nations,  especially  the  Etrusco-Romans.  It  is  now 
known  that  the  Etrusco-Roman  civilization  was  derived,  in 
great  part,  from  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates.  Thus,  it  is 
probable  that  we  may  find  in  the  Roman  cultus  of  the  Penates 
and  Lares,  a  reflex  of  the  religious  conceptions  and  customs, 
centering  in  the  primitive  Accadian  and  Semitic  house-gods 
of  the  Euphrates  country.  Dr.  Wm.  Smith  has  the  following 
upon  the  Roman  hearth-gods: 

"  Penates,  the  household  gods  of  the  Romans,  both  those 
of  a  private  family,  and  of  the  State,  as  the  great  family  of 
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the  citisens.  Hence  we  have  to  distinguish  between  private 
and  public  Penates.  The  name  is  connected  with  penus,  and 
the  images  of  the  gods  were  kept  in  the  penetralia,  or  the 
central  part  of  the  house.  The  Lares  were  included  among 
the  Penates;  both  names,  in  fact,  are  often  used  synony- 
mously. •  •  •  •  Since  Jupiter  and  Juno  were 
regarded  as  the  protectors  of  happiness  and  peace,  in  the 
family,  these  divinities  were  worshipped  as  Penates.  Vesta 
was  also  reckoned  among  the  Penates;  for  each  hearth,  being 
the  symbol  of  domestic  union,  had  its  Vesta."  "Most 
ancient  writers  believe  that  the  Penates  of  the  State  were 
brought  by  jEneas  from  Troy  into  Italy.  •  •  • 
At  Rome  they  had  a  chapel  near  the  central  part  of  the  city, 
in  a  place  called  Sub  Velia.  As  the  public  Lares  were  wor- 
shipped in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  and  at  t)\c public  hearth, 
so  the  private  Penates  had  their  place  at  the  hearth  of  every 
house,  and  the  table  was  sacred  to  them.  On  the  hearth  a 
perpetual  fire  was  kept  up  in  their  honor,  and  the  table 
always  contained  the  salt-cellars  and  the  first-lings  of  fruits  for 
their  divinities.  Every  meal  that  was  taken  in  the  house  thus 
resembled  a  sacrifice  offered  to  the  Penates,  beginning  with  a 
purification  and  ending  with  a  libation,  which  was  poured 
either  on  the  table  or  upon  the  hearth.  After  every  absence 
from  the  hearth,  the  Penates  were  saluted  like  the  living  inhab- 
itants of  the  house;  and  whoever  went  abroad  prayed  to  the 
Penates  and  Lares  for  a  happy  return,  and  when  he  came 
back  to  his  home,  he  hung  up  his  armor,  staff,  and  the  like, 
by  the  side  of  the  images  "  (Class.   Die,  Art.  Penates). 

It  is  observed  by  another  author  that:  "  In  general,  and  as 
principal  tutelary  divinities,  the  Penates  bore  the  name  of 
great  gods  {magni  dii.)"  Precisely  a  similar  class  of  deities 
were  worshipped  by  the  Greeks  at  the  fire-side;  we  have  also 
scattered  notices  of  house-divinities  among  the  Hebrews,  and 
almost  all  the  Asiatic  peoples.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  worship  of  the  Hearth-God  was  absolutely  primitive 
and  universal  among  all  cultured  races.  Nor  were  these 
divinities  of  an  inferior  character,  generally  speaking;  for  the 
same  personages  adored,  in  the  first  stages  of  society,  as  the 
hearth-gods,  were  afterwards,  on  the  formation  of  national 
and  tribal  organizations,  transferred  from  one  to  the  other,  to 
the  tribal  and  then  the  national  hearth  or  altar,  for  always, 
the  hearth  and  altar  were  the  same  things.  Thus  the  Hearth- 
Gods  became,  when  nationalities  were  formed,  the  national 
divinities.  Accordingly,  Jupiter  and  Juno,  aijd  the  Roman 
Vesta,  were  at  the  same  time  House-Gods  and  the  highest 
national  divinities.     But,  on  the  subject  of  expansion  or  re- 
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duplication  of  the  family  organizations  and  worship,  into  those 
of  the  tribe,  and  finally  those  of  the  nation,  we  cite  here  Mr. 
H.  S.  Maine: 

"  In  most  of  the  Greek  States,  and  in  Rome,  there  long 
remained  the  vestiges  of  an  ascending  series  of  groups,  out  of 
which  the  State  was  at  first  constituted.  The  family,  house, 
and  tribe  of  the  Romans  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  them; 
and  they  are  so  described  to  us  that  we  can  scarcely  help  con- 
ceiving them,  as  a  system  of  concentric  circles  which  have 
gradually  expanded  from  the  same  point.  The  elemental 
group  is  the  family,  connected  by  common  subjection  to  the 
highest  male  ascendant.  The  aggregation  of  families  forms 
the  gens  or  house.  The  aggregation  of  houses  makes 
the  tribes ;  the  aggregation  of  tribes  constitutes  the 
commonwealth.  Are  we  at  liberty  to  follow  these  indications, 
and  to  lay  down  the  principle  that  the  commonwealth  is  a 
collection  of  persons  united  by  common  descent  from  the  pro- 
genitor of  an  original  family?  Of  this  we  may  at  least  be 
certain,  that  all  ancient  societies  regarded  themselves  as  hav- 
ing proceeded  from  one  original  stock,  and  even  labored  under 
an  incapacity  for  comprehending  any  reason  except  this  for 
their  holding  together  in  political  union.  The  history  of  polit- 
ical ideas  begins,  in  fact,  with  the  assumption  that  kinship  in 
blood  is  the  sole  possible  ground  of  community  in  political 
functions."     (Ancient  Law,  pp.  123,  124). 

It  rarely  happened,  however,  that  all  the  members  of  a  com- 
monwealth, or  of  a  tribe  even,  were  actual  descendants  from 
the  same  patriarchal  head.  They  were  so  considered  on  the 
principal  of  adoption  only,  as  Mr.  Maine  elsewhere  states. 
The  significance  of  these  facts,  as  explaining  the  notion  of  adop- 
tion, so  often  referred  to  religiously  in  the  Scriptures,  will  be 
at  once  apparent.  It  was  through  this  process  of  redupli- 
cation and  expansion  of  families,  into  houses,  or  ^/n^»,  and 
these  into  tribes,  and  finally  of  the  latter  into  the  common- 
wealth, that  the  Hearth-God  of  the  patriarch  became  at  last 
the  National  Divinity  of  the  people  descending  from  him. 
Thus,  it  is  altogether  probable,  as  we  shall  see,  that  Yakveh, 
the  Hebrew  national  divinity,  was  the  original  hearth-divinity 
of  the  Abrahamites.  That  which  has  led  some  to  regard  the 
primitive  Hearth-Gods  as  inferior  personages  was  the  fact,  that 
the  family  sacra  was  kept  up,  even  after  the  Hearth-God  had 
been  transferred  to  the  national  hearth  or  attar,  becoming 
thus  the  national  god.^    Such   was  the   case  with  the  Roman 
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divinities.  The  Penates  were  at  the  same  time  deemed  the 
"great  gods,"  such  as  Jupiter,  Juno,  Vesta,  etc.  We  pre- 
sent here  another  extract  from  Dr.  Smith,  bearing  on  this 
point,  and  the  character  generally  of  this  family  cultus: 

"  Vesfa,  one  of  the  great  Roman  divinities,  identical  with 
the  Greek  Hestia,  both  in  name  and  import.  She  was  the 
goddess  of  the  hearth,  and  therefore  inseparably  connected 
with  the  Penates,  for  j^neas  was  believed  to  have  brought 
the  eternal  fire  of  Vesta  from  Troy  along  with  the  images  of 
the  Penates;  and  the  prxtors,  consuls  and  dictators,  before 
entering  upon  their  official  functions,  sacrificed  not  only  to  the 
Penates  but  also  to  Vesta  at  Lavinium.  In  the  ancient 
Roman  house,  the  hearth  was  the  central  part,  and  around  it 
all  the  inmates  daily  assembled  for  their  common  meal  {ccena); 
every  meal  thus. taken  was  a  fresh  bond  of  union  and  atfection 
among  the  members  of  the  family,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
act  of  worship  of  Vesta,  combined  with  a  sacrifice  to  her  and 
the  Penates.  Every  dwelling-house,  therefore,  was,  in  some 
sense,  a  temple  of  Vesta;  but  a  public  sanctuary  united  all  the 
citizens  of  the  StaU  into  one  family."  (Class.  Die,  Art. 
Vesta.) 

We  desire  now  to  call  attention  to  certain  facts  and  singu- 
lar customs  connected  with  the  worship  of  Yahvek,  the  He- 
brew national  divinity,  and  whom  we  all  recognize  as  the  true 
God.  The  learned  Dr.  Cudworth,  in  reference  to  the  Hebrew 
cultus,  remarks: 

"  In  like  manner,  I  say,  the  eating  of  sacrifices,  which  were 
God's  meat,  was  a  federal  rite  between  God  and  those  that 
did  partake  of  them,  and  signified  there  was  a  covenant  of 
friendship  between  him  and  them;  for  the  better  conceiving 
whereof  we  must  observe  that  sacrifices,  beside  the  notion  of 
expiation,  had  the  notion  of  feasts,  which  God  himself  did,  as 
it  were,  feed  upon,  which  I  explain  thus: 

"When  God  had  brought  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt,  resolving  to  manifest  himself  in  a  peculiar  manner  pres- 
-ent  among  them,  He  thought  good  to  dwell  amongst  them  in  a 
visible  and  external  manner;  and  therefore,  while  they  were 
in  the  wilderness,  and  sojourned  in  tents.  He  would  have  a 
tent  or  tabernacle  Built,  to  sojourn  with  them  also."  "  Now, 
the  tabernacle,  or  temple,  being  thus  a  house  for  God  to  dwell 
in  visibly,  to  make  up  the  notion  of  a  dwelling  or  habitation 
complete,  there  must  be  all  things  suitable  to  a  house  belong- 
ing to  it.  Hence,  in  the  holy  place,  there  must  be  a  table 
and  candlestick,  because  this  was  the  ordinary  furniture  of  a 
room.  •  •  *  •  -phe  table  must  have  its 

-dishes  and  spoons  and  bowls,  and  covers,  belonging  to  it, 
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though  they  were  never  used;  and  always  be  furnished  with 
bread  upon  it.  The  candlestick  must  have  its  lamps  contin- 
ually burning.  Hence  also  there  must  be  a  continual  fire 
kept  up  in  this  house  of  God's  upon  the  altar,  as  the  focus  of 
it."  "  And  besides  all  this,  to  carry  the  notion  still  further, 
there  must  be  some  constant  meat  and  provision  brought  into 
this  house,  which  was  done  in  the  sacrifices,  that  were  partly 
consumed  by  fire  upon  God's  own  altar,  and  partly  eaten  by 
the  priests,  which  were  God's  family,  and  therefore  to  be 
maintained  by  him.  That  which  was  consumed  on  God's 
altar  was  called  God's  mess. "  * 

The  author  goes  on  to  point  out  all  the  accessories  of  the 
house,  the  home,  even  to  the  salt  of  the  covenant,  and  the 
pledges  of  friendship  symbolized  in  the  feast,  of  which  both 
God  and  man  were  supposed  to  partake.  -In  a  word.  Dr. 
Cudworth  shows  that  the  Jewish  tabernacle,  or  temple,  was 
regarded  as  literally  God's  House,  where  He  lived,  just  as 
men  lived  in  their  houses.  The  whole  idea,  as  described  by 
Dr.  Cudworth,  is  a  remarkable  picture  of  what  must  have 
been  associated  with  the  original  Hearth-Divinity. 

But  it  is  plain  that  this  author  was  not  able  to  give  the  true 
origin  and  reason  of  these  peculiarities  in  the  appointments 
and  services  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle  and  temple.  For  this 
we  must  go  back  to  the  patriarchal  times,  when  the  Hebrew 
Yahvek  was  worshipped  as  the  hearth-divinity  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  family. 

The  Hebrew  people  were  organized  precisely  as  the  Roman, 
There  was  the  family,  or  house;  there  was  the  organization 
answering  to  the  Roman  gens,  between  the  house  and  the 
tribe;  then  there  were  the  twelve  tribes  forming'ultimately 
the  commonwealth.^  Moreover,  we  know  that  they  had  their 
Hearth — or  house  —  Gods,  their  Penates.*  Thus,  Yahveh, 
the  Hearth-God  of  the  Patriarchs,  had  been  transferred  from 
the  family  altar  to  that  of  the  gens,  thence  to  that  of  the 
tribe,  and  finally  to  that  of  the  nation,  when  the  Hebrews 
had  become  a  nationality.  A  proof  that  the  altar  at  Jerusa- 
lem was  regarded  as  the  national  hearth,  is  the  name  applied 
to  it,  by  the  prophet,  Ari-El,  "  the  hearth  of  El,"  or  of  God, 
of  Yahveh  in  fact.  Yet  another  proof  is  the  notion  of  the 
"  House  of  God,"  the  Beth-El,  "  house  of  El,"  a  phrase  pecu- 
liar to  the  worship  of  the  Hearth-God,  who  was  supposed  to 

4  Intdlectu^  Synem,  etc,  U-  p.  S3^539. 

5  Od  thii  inrcrmvdvtc  DTgKiuzKtiaii,  betvABi  tha  funilTUul  Ifaa  bibei,  Ma  Cox  Bib,  Antiq.,  ^ 
T03.  Tbut,  lbs  dibe  of  Gad  aarca,  af  JutUli  five,  of  lhe««  LDtcrmftdLftK  orfuaimiaat,  bc(ire«& 
thv  ilucLb  fuailv  and  Ihv  trib*.  Thvic  ornoizitiou  iJwiLyi  AccwqpanT  the  caLtus  of  tbo  Heutb^ 
God. 

6  They  ■TECillid  TVrajMian  in  lb*  Keb.  Scripnua;  ■  (erm  [icnifyjiic  "Suitunen;"  dut  u. 
'-luiuioetior  Ihe  Cxmilj.'  IS ce  Flint  Hsb.  Lei.,  Sub.  tdIlJ  Even  m£ta  the  ncnpiiriaa  of 
yaJinoA  u  nmliand  dinnilr.  Lbs  TeoenlioD  pud  theie  Tenphim  wu  nat  kbulutely  inUi-dlCtBd. 
(See  Burke  Nntu,  Geo.  31,  39). 
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have  his  home  at  the  hearth  of  every  family.  But  it  was  only 
when  the  united  families,  and  then  the  tribes,  had  formed  a 
nation,  that  the  same  God  of  the  private  hearth  had  his  own, 
separate  dwelling,  the  temple;  and  here  we  have  that  other 
fundamental  idea,  in  the  origin  of  the  temple,  to  which  allu- 
sion was  made  in  a  previous  article,  on  the  Pyramidal  temple. 

It  is  plain  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  Hearth-Di- 
vinity belonged  to  the  primitive  worship  of  mankind  before 
families  had  multiplied  into  tribes  and  tribes  into  nationalities.' 
We  are  thus  taken  back  to  those  primeval  times,  when  the 
germs  of  human  institutions  were  first  planted ;  when  those 
fundamental  conceptions  had  their  birth,  which  have  formed 
the  basis  of  all  the  religions  and  all  the  civilization  known  to 
history.  Let  us  attempt  a  moment,  to  realize  in  mind  the 
actual  conditions  of  those  first  ages;  to  transport  ourselves, 
so  to  speak,  to  the  hearth-stones  of  primeval  humanity. 

He  who  illumes  both  sun  and  star,  and  kindles  the  flames 
on  creation's  hearth-stone,  had  thus  early  in  the  history  of  our 
race  taken  up  his  abode  in  human  habitations.  He  who  is 
enthroned  in  the  high  heavens,  who  issues  from  the  gates  of 
morning  with  beams  of  light  that  fall  on  the  world  in  golden 
showers,  had  sought  an  abiding  place  with  his  own  rational 
creatures.  But  He  was  not  a  guest  beneath  the  humble  roof 
which  he  had  chosen  for  his  temple,  and  where  men  and  women 
first  learned  to  worship,  to  love,  and  to  obey.  They  were  His 
guests.  His  people,  His  sons  and  daughters.  That  was  His 
house,  His  table,  His  fireside.  The  consecrated  hearth,  whose 
mystic  flame  was  the  symbol  of  his  own  existence,  was  his 
focus,  his  altar.  It  was  there  that  the  institutions  and  civili- 
zations of  the  ancient  world  were  cradled,  and  it  was  He  who 
had  forged  their  iron  links  and  bonds  with  his  own  hands.  It 
was  trom  the  hot  bosom  of  the  domestic  hearth,  under  the 
watchful  care  of  its  presiding  Divinity,  that  those  giants  leaped 
forth  who  were  the  first  founders  of  religions  and  of  States; 
and  it  was  the  divine  artisan,  with  the  chimney-corner  for 
his  smithy,  who  welded  those  bonds  of  human  society,  which 
were  destined  to  unite  all  the  families  and  kindreds  of  the  earth 
into  one  brotherhood. 

But  it  was  not  as  a  simple  task-master  that  the  Deity  thus 
early  selected  the  family  circle  for  his  favorite  abiding-place. 
He  knew  that,  if  anywhere  on  earth,  there  would  hz  love  be- 
tween father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister.     It  was  his  nature 

*For  proof  thai  thft  mbiLl  Of(munktua  wu  vjctnwiy  anciciiL  ud  uninnal,  tev  the  ■zceUoit  mhI 
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to  love',  and  only  in  the  circle  of  loving  hearts  could  He  find 
a  home  of  his  choice.  True,  the  world,  without,  was  beautiful; 
the  heavens  were  peopled  with  shining  hosts,  and  the  earth, 
from  her  mountain  peaks  to  her  oceans'  depths,  was  alive  with 
the  various  forms  which  he  had  created.  He  could  dwell  on 
those  hights  where  the  thunders  and  the  lightnings  have  their 
birth;  in  those  deep  watery  caverns  whose  floors  are  studded 
with  pearls;  or  beneath  the  shady  oaks  and  pines,  where  the 
zephyrs  play  and  Che  birds  sing.  But  it  was  man  alone  whom 
He  had  created  in  his  own  image,  and  whom  He  loved  with  a 
father's  affection.  It  was  thus,  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
men  that  He  desired  to  dwell,  and  into  their  habitations  that 
he  wished  to  be  received.  He  would  share  their  lot  and  des- 
tiny, would  be  their  provider,  protector,  their  friend  and 
their  God,  if  they  would  only  love  him.  From  the  bright 
morning  when  the  bridal  pair  first  invoked  his  presence  and 
blessing  upon  their  hearth,  through  all  the  long  years  of  toil 
and  struggle,  till  the  frosts  gathered  upon  their  heads,  and 
finally  the  crimson  sea  had  frozen  over  in  their  hearts.  He 
would  be  with  them,  and  abide  with  them,  and  would  be  their 
God  forever.  The  first  fruits  of  the  harvest,  and  the  first-born 
•of  the  household  should  be  his  ;  and  every  feast  and  joyous 
festival  should  be  sacred  to  him,  as  a  pledge  of  his  friendship, 
as  a  covenant  of  salt  between  him  and  them! 

Such,  is  the  simple  picture  of  the  primeval  worship  of  man- 
kind, the  reality  and  truthfulness  of  which  might  be  substan- 
tiated by  a  multitude  of  facts,  had  we  the  space  in  which 
to  state  them. 

We  are  now  prepared,  in  connection  with  the  previous  arti- 
cle on  the  Pyramidal  Temple,  to  formulate  the  two  fundamental 
ideas  from  which  the  genesis  of  The  Temple  is  to  be  traced. 
Jst.  As  regards  the  spiritualistic  conception  of  The  Temple, 
independently  of  its  particular  form  or  architecture,  it  was 
that  of  a  dwelling  for  God  to  live  in,  the  same  as  men;  and 
this  proceeded  ultimately  from  the  Hearth-Divinity.  The 
Temple,  in  a  word,  was  God's  House;  for  God  was  conceived, 
and  correctly  too,  to  dwell,  to  inhabil,  the  same  as  man.  2nd. 
As  regards  the  form,  the  architecture  of  the  Temple,  it  was 
primitively  that  of  a  pyramid  in  stages;  and  the  fundamental 
conception  of  this  was  that  of  an  artificial  reproduction,  or  an 
image  of  the  traditional  Mount  of  Paradise,  the  conceived 
first  abode  of  man.  This  Paradisiacal  Mount  was  conceived 
to  rise  in  vast  terraces  from  the  earth,  the  one  retreating  upon 
the  other  till  the  top  reached  the  heaven,  uniting  it  with  earth 
as  material  symbol  of  the  union  of  God  with  man.  But  the 
reader  who  has  the  two  articles  in  mind,  will  be  able  to  carry 
out  these  ideas  without  any  further  aid  from  us. 
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PALEOLITHIC— MAN  IN  AMERICA. 
CHAPTER  II. — A  SUMMARY. 

The  evidences  of  man's  antiquity  in  North  America  are  far 
less  conclusive  than  those  which  appear  to  establish  his  great 
age  in  Europe.  They  are  less  plentiful,  have  not  been  so 
exhaustively  examined  and  are  "surrounded  by  contradictory 
statements  and  opinions.  It  has  been  suggested  that  as 
America  is  the  older  continent,  man's  appearance  there  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  be  previous  and  Introductory  to  his 
arrival  in  Europe.  As  far  as  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  is 
concerned,  this  would  scarcely  concede  so  characteristic  an 
assumption  of  the  New  World;  life  has  developed  faster  and 
advanced  at  a  more  rapid  rate  through  its  ascending  phases  to 
man  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  Darwin  has  himself  sug- 
gested that  the  original  type  from  whom  by  different  lines  of 
growth  boA  the  monkey  and  man  descended,  probably  lived 
in  the  warm  regions  of  Africa.  On  the  other  hand  the  doc- 
trine of  special  creation,  using  the  argument  of  tradition 
would  be  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  thought  that  his 
primal  advent  was  here  in  America.  We  cannot,  indeed,  say 
that  man  may  not  have  appeared  contemporaneously  at  several 
points,  and  so  save  ourselves  the  difficulty  of  explaining  either 
his  rapid  diffusion,  on  the  theory  of  his  single  origin,  although 
such  views  are  at  variance  with  the  predominant  type  of  eth- 
nological thinking  and  writing. 

However  that  may  be,  the  scientific  world  as  yet  regards 
with  some  distrust  the  assertion  of  man's  existence  in  America 
coeval  with  if  not  antecedent  to  his  existence  in  Europe,  not 
because  the  veracity  of  individual  discoverers  can  be  ques- 
tioned,  but  on  account  of  the  comparative  rarity  of  these  finds, 
and  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  geological  evidence  accom- 
panying them.  And  yet  the  impression  is  unavoidable  after 
a  comparison  of  numerous  disconnected  papers  that  their 
frequent  publication  is  only  attributable  to  the  presence  of 
evidence  of  man's  great  age  in  the  new  world,  and  that  their 
conclusions  point  to  his  contemporaneity  with  the  Mastodon, 
the  Great  Elephant,  and  the  glacial  snows. 

Dr.  Abbott,  of  Trenton,  has  lately  contributed  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  and  most  carefully  sifted  evidence  of  man's  ^ge 
in  America,  and  his  work  merits  pre-eminently  cautious  study 
and  analysis.  Dr.  Abbott's  explorations  were  made  in  the 
valley  of  the  Delaware,  in  the  drift  beds  of  that  region, 
embracing  a  series  of  gravel  beds  intermixed  with  angular 
pebbles,  surmounted  by  soils  of  a  sandy  nature,  through  and 
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on  which  occurred  boulders,  which  latter,  also,  were  mingled 
with  the  inferior  gravels.  In  the  east  bank  of  the  Delaware 
where  favorable  exposures  displayed  the  composition  of  the 
surface  earths,  in  a  deposit  of  unknown  depth,  but  perhaps 
about  40  or  90  feet,  he  found,  at  distances  varying  from  5  to 
20  feet,  a  number  of  very  rude  implements  which  except  in 
material,  present  a  resemblance  to  the  paleolithic  implements 
of  the  Somme,  and  only  compare  less  favorably  with  those 
primitive  objects  in  the  rougher  and  less  attractive  surfaces 
of  the  stones.  This  district  is  deeply  bedded  with  the  piles, 
and  reassorted  layers  of  sand  gravel  and  detritus,  worn  away 
from  the  distant  highlands,  whence  an  enormous  denudation 
extending  over  years,  and  resulting  from  the  intermittent  and 
allied  agencies  of  ice,  water,  frost,  and  torrents,  has  removed 
strata  referable  to  the  whole  series  of  rocks  from  the  Azoic  and 
Primordial  up  to  and  through  the  upper  Silurian.  Before  we 
detail  the  elaborate  proof  Dr,  Abbott  has  arranged  to  estab- 
lish the  authentic  relation  of  these  finds  to  their  inclusive  strata, 
we  will  briefly  inspect  the  specimens  themselves. 

The  first  type  is  taken  from  Abbott's  preliminary  report, 
and  his  own  words  appropriately  describe  it.  It  "represents  a 
specimen  of  these  rude  implements,  which,  unlike  the  so-called 
'turtle-back'  celts,  is  distinctly  chipped  upon  both  sides,  and 
has  but  a  slight  amount  of  secondary  chipping.  The  cutting 
edges,  however,  are  comparatively  straight.  "  This  object  was 
found  six  feet  below  the  surface  in  unassorted  gravel,  and  was 
carefully  localized  as  distinguished  in  this  respect  from  those 
reposing  in  the  talus  of  stones  and  sand  at  the  foot  of  the 
bluff  whence  it  was  taken.  The  second  type,  also  from  Ab- 
bott, is  3  "  turtle  back"  celt  of  compact  argillite,  somewhat 
weathered  and  sculptured  over  its  surface,  two  and  one-half 
inches  wide,  and  hipped  on  its  edges  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
clude the  idea  of  its  natural  origin.  It  was  found  three 
feet  in  from  the  face  of  the  bluff  in  "evidently  undisturbed 
gravel. "  The  third  type  is  a  flint  spearhead,  and  unmistakably 
indicates  its  artificial  construction,  modeled  with  deliberate 
caution  for  its  rude  purpose.  It  is  the  only  example  of  this 
material  having  been  used,  and  was  found  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
"in  a  shallow  stratum  of  coarse  pebbles,  and  clearly  showed 
by  its  surroundings  that  it  had  not  gotten  in  its  position  where 
found,  subsequently  to  the  deposition  of  the  containing  layer 
of  pebbles." 

These  objects  have  been  pronounced  by  competent  judges 
to  be  artificial,  and  though  their  appearance  in  some  instances 
is  strikingly  primitive  and  awkward,  scarcely  evincing  more 
care  in  their  formation  than  frost-riven  and  transported  splin- 
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ters  of  rock  might  display,  yet  a  little  consideration  of  their 
obvious  characteristics  would  demonstrate  their  Aumnn  origin. 
First,  thej-  present  a  general  resemblance  and  may  be  referred 
from  their  similar  appearance,  to  an  identical  process  of  manu- 
facture which  no  collection  of  fractured  pebbles  would  offer, 
unless  specially  selected  for  such  a  purpose,  and  such  a  collec- 
tion would  be  made,  if  at  all,  only  by  a  prolonged  search  over 
a  wide  district.  Secondly,  they  are  the  result  of  a  series  of 
separate  blows  or  chippings,  whose  aggregate  effect  is  to  pro- 
duce a  more  or  less  useful  though  coarse  implement.  The 
split  and  broken  pebbles  occurring  in  these  beds  or  in  other 
and  diversified  areas,  may  present  one  or  two  such  abrasions, 
but  they  never  show  their  collective  influence.  Thirdly,  the 
broader  surfaces  are  modified  by  less  conspicuous  facets  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  recurrent  form;  in  other  words, 
design  is  manifest  and  that  to  a  degree  seldom  similated  by 
nature.  Fourthly,  they  have  been  found  in  similar  positions 
at  infrequent  intervals  and  in  connection  with  pebbles  split  by 
the  accidents  of  nature,  from  which  they  are  distinguished  at 
once.  Were  they  the  result  of  natural  vicissitudes  we  might 
expect  a  wider  distribution,  less  uniformity  in  situation  and 
difficulty  in  separating  them  from  their  accompanying  flakes. 
Fifthly,  they  are  mostly  argillite,  a  stiff,  hard  clay  rock  which 
does  not  ordinarily  exhibit  in  its  fragments  concave  surfaces 
of  fracture  such  as  are  seen  in  these  specimens,  unless  treated 
artificially  by  sudden  and  properly  directed  blows. 

In  drawing  any  valid  conclusions  as  to  their  antiquity,  the 
greatest  stress — indeed  it  alone  is  determinative  of  the  whole 
matter — is  to  be  laid  on  their  position  and  the  associated  strati- 
fication. Three  questions  seem  instantly  to  present  themselves. 
First,  have  the  beds,  in  which  these  implements  lie,  been 
undisturbed  since  the  day  of  their  deposition?  Secondly, 
were  they  included  in  these  beds  contemporaneously  with  the 
latter's  formation?  Third,  when  were  the  beds  formed?  Could 
it  be  proven  beyond  contradiction  or  doubt  that  the  imple- 
ments were  laid  down  in  the  positions  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Abbott  at  the  same  time  with  the  gravel  and  sand  in  which 
they  are  found,  that  the  gravel  and  sand  are  drift  beds  and 
properly  assigned  to  that  distant  day  when  a  great  glacier 
invaded  New  Jersey  from  the  North,  and  that,  lastly,  these 
banks  of  gravel  have  remained  unchanged  in  position  and  in 
composition,  at  least  to  the  depth  indicated  by  the  "  finds"  of 
Dr.  Abbott,  apart  from  transient  and  superficial  disturbances, 
then  these  questions  will  have  been  so  answered  as  to  leave 
no  escape  from  the  very  startling  conclusion  that  man  existed 
during  the  presence  of  the  continental  glacier  in  North  America. 
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The  drift,  is  that  enormously  extended  and  diversified  de- 
posit of  gravel,  clay,  sand  and  boulders  which  covers  the 
northern  states,  and  is  associated  with  scratched  pebbles, 
polished  and  striated  ledges.  It  represents  the  denudation  of 
the  continent  under  the  file  of  a  huge  glacier,  or  many  sepa- 
rated and  confluent  ones,  which  passed  down  from  the  north 
carrying  heavy  burdens  of  detritus  and  pushing  masses  of 
promiscuous  debris  before  them,  gathering  the  weathered 
fragments  and  soils,  which  existed  previously,  into  heaps  and 
embankments,  to  be  afterwards  spread  out  in  partially  assorted 
beds  by  the  floods  and  swollen  rivers  which  sprang  from  the 
feet  of  the  melting  ice  cap,  or  succeeded  in  the  pluvial  epoch 
which  ensued  on  its  final  retreat  to  the  pole.  These  accumu- 
lations of  sand,  clay  and  gravel  may  be  either  stratified  or 
unstratified.  The  glacial  epoch  properly  terminated  with  the 
recession  of  the  continental  ice  plane,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  Champlain  epoch  when  deposits  were  most  rapidly  made 
and  were,  according  to  attendant  circumstances,  more  or  less 
stratified.  Much  of  the  unstratified  drift  is  properly  referred 
to  the  glacial  epoch,  and  was  mostly  formed  at  the  foot  of  the 
melting  glaciers,  and  perhaps  partially  by  stranded  icebei^ 
.  and  ice-rafts.  On  the  dawn  of  the  Champlain  epoch,  swollen 
tides,  plunging  rapids,  and  impetuous  eddies,  seized  much  of 
this  material  and  overspread  its  lower  and  undisturbed  portions 
with  beds  of  clay  sand  and  gravel,  capriciously  changing 
from  one  to  the  other,  even  on  the  same  level,  and  indicating 
in  the  different  character  of  bedding  the  different  movement 
of  the  waters  from  which  they  settled.  In  both  stratified  and 
unstratified  drif^,  boulders  may  be  expected,  and  even  in  later 
beds,  those  of  the  alluvium,  which  ended  the  Champlain  epoch, 
boulders  dropped  down  into  the  waters  from  melting  ice-rafts 
sinking  deeper  or  not  into  the  forming  beds  according  to  their 
composition.  The  process  of  stratifying  the  older  unstratified 
deposits  for  the  most  part  ended  on  the  superimposition  of  the 
stratified  beds,  as  they  in  a  manner  protected  them  against 
disturbance,  but  it  did  not  entirely  cease  then,  and  throughout 
the  Quaternary  and  recent  times,  floods  and  deluges  from 
whatever  cause  may  have  rearranged  them  wherever  they  were 
exposed. 

Of  course  the  chronological  sequence  is  variable  or  even 
undetermined,  in  regard  to  these  stratified  and  unstratified 
deposits,  often  contemporaneous,  often  successional,  and  often 
showing  from  their  unrelated  positions  no  possible  reference  to 
each  other.  Dr.  Abbott's  beds  are  certainly  drift  beds — 
gravel  beds — and  the  implements  found  in  them  have  not 
been  introduced   through  man's  agency  or  otherwise,  since 
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the  beds  were  formed.  They  cannot  be  intrusive,  being  found 
at  depths  "  varying  from  s  to  20  feet  below  the  overlying  soil," 
in  thickly  packed  gravel,  and  in  one  instance  under  a  boulder 
weighing  over  100  pounds  and  within  a  foot  of  the  triassic 
clays.  Besides,  though  the  argument  has  a  more  effective 
application  elsewhere,  these  implements  have  a  distinct  appear- 
ance from  that  presented  by  surface  implements. 

The  strength  of  the  argument  rests  in  the  assertion  that 
their  matrix  is  unstratified  drift.  In  New  Jersey,  Prof  Cook 
says  that  the  unstratified  deposits  are  more  frequently  the 
upper,  being  the  collections  falling  away  from  the  faces  and 
top  of  the  glacier  as  it  melted,  and  the  stratified  more  fre- 
quently the  lower,  being  the  comminuted  material  gathered 
by  the  glacier  and  shoved  out  beneath  the  glacier  where  the 
surface  or  transporting  waters  arranged  it  in  layers.  Thi» 
observation  applies  best  to  level  moraine  districts  and  during 
the  existence  of  the  glacier.  Strong  and  voluminous  floods, 
ensuing  on  its  disappearance  or  upon  steep  hill  sides,  would 
reassort  out  and  derange  the  surface  of  the  moraine,  and 
might  lead  to  the  enclosure  of  a  nucleus  of  unstratified  between 
the  stratified  deposits.  The  fact  is,  unmodified  and  modified 
drift  can  be  separated  by  no  hard  and  fast  line,  and  a  forma- 
tion which  has  but  partially  been  exposed  to  rearrangement 
by  water  may  appear  as  chaotic  as  unstratified  masses.  But 
between  beds  composed  of  successive  sheets  of  gravel,  sand 
and  clay  in  various  orders,  and  overlapping  upon  wide  areas, 
and  between  a  heterogeneous  pile  composed  of  all  those  con- 
stituents in  no  order,  the  difference  is  of  course  marked.  Dr. 
Abbott's  beds  are  clearly  nearer  the  latter  than  the  former  class 
of  deposits,  and  though  wide-spread  evidence  is  found  around 
them,  on  them  and  below  them,  of  aqueous  action,  it  seems 
plain  that  there  were  contingent  variations  taking  place 
through  a  heap  or  hill  of  morainic  material,  within  whose 
undisturbed  portions  were  found  human  implements. 

However,  in  the  map  affixed  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
State  Geologist  of  New  Jersey  for  1877,  the  limits  of  the  ter- 
minal moraine  are  given  as  extending  from  Belvedere,  on  the 
Delaware,  at  about  latitude  40°  70',  in  an  easterly  direction  on 
about  the  same  line  to  Dover,  in  the  centre  of  the  State, 
beyond  which,  after  a  deflection  northward  it  runs  in  a  sinuous 
line  south-east  to  Perth  Amboy.  Trenton,  where  Dr.  Abbott 
found  his  implements,  is  some  50  miles  south  of  this  limit,  on 
a  straight  line,  and  some  36  miles  from  its  southern-most 
extremity  at  Perth  Amboy.  It  brings  his  finds  then  within 
an  area  south  of  the  glacier,  probably,  in  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  the  continent,  rolled  over  by  the  waves  of  the  At- 
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lantic,  and  traversed  by  rapid  currents  and  muddy  discharges 
bursting  from  the  highlands  northward.  In  all  this,  much 
rearrangement  reslilted,  and  a  targe  part  of  the  lighter  detritus 
would  have  been  collected  in  sheets  over  the  submerged  dis- 
trict. 

Prof.  Cook  remarks,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Abbott  himself, 
"  The  beds  of  stratified  drift,  at  various  places  in  the  valley  ot 
the  Delaware,  south  of  the  line  of  glacial  drift,  bear  marks 
of  having  originated  from  the  action  of  water.  The  bowlders 
and  cobble  stones  are  all  water-worn  and  round  and  are  not 
scratched  or  streaked.  They  have  all  come  from  places  farther 
north,  and  have  been  moved  and  deposited  by  powerful  cur- 
rents. "  It  might  thus  appear  that  Dr.  Abbott's  determination 
of  the  beds  as  unmodified  drift  was  incorrect,  and  that  long 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  glacier  these  implements  may 
have  been  swept  out  from  the  mainland  and  mingled  with  the 
moving  masses  of  gravel  then  in  process  of  reassortment,  and 
searching  their  way  to  low  depths,  have  assumed  apparent 
identity  with  the  original  deposit.  Making  this  unfavorable 
assumption,  we  are  enabled  to  measure  the  real  strength  of  Dr. 
Abbott's  position  by  the  adequate  answer  his  own  investiga- 
tions furnish.  The  beds  are  filled  with  bowlders,  they  rest  in 
the  ground,  on  and  through  the  soil  above  it,  and  they  could 
only  have  reached  their  present  positions  through  Ike  agency  of 
ice.  These  blocks  have  been  carried  upon  ice  cakes,  hummocks 
and  bergs  and  dropped  over  the  submarine  floor.  They  are 
too  larere  to  have  been  transported  by  water,  and  had  the 
beds  been  strongly  agitated  they  would  have  sunk  to  the  low- 
est strata. 

They  arc  found  as  well  in  the  superficial  soil  with  which 
they  have  been  synchronously  deposited,  a  soil  in  which  palcco- 
lithic  implements  are  found,  and  which  was  formed  towards 
the  close,  doubtless,  of  that  extended  period  which  embraces 
the  unmodified  drift  and  the  first  deposition  of  finer  beds 
when  the  grand  moraine  of  the  glacier  was  exposed,  and  muddy 
torrents  passed  out  to  the  open  sea. 

Of  the  surface  bowlders  Dr.  Abbott  remarks:  "  One  ques- 
tion will  certainly  be  asked  of  these  surface  bowlders — may 
not  the  material  originally  surrounding  them  have  been 
removed  by  means  inadequate  to  alter  their  positions,  and  were 
they  not  deposited  prior  to  the  accummulation  of  the  soil  which 
partly  or  wholly  covered  them?  I  am  convinced  that  in  many 
instances  such  is  not  the  case  for  several  reasons. 

"  Take  the  bowlders  of  a  given  area,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  there  is  no  regularity  whatever  in  their  positions  wherever 
met  with.     The  long  axes  of  their  diameters  point  in  all  di- 
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recttons.  In  one  instance  an  irregularly  cylindrical  bowlder 
measuring  seven  feet  in  length  and  about  nine  in  circumference 
at  the  larger  end,  rested  nearly  perpendicularly  in  the  soil, 
which  was  three  feet  in  depth  below  the  buried  end ;  while 
two  others,  in  the  same  area  of  about  one  hundred  acres,  of 
nearly  the  same  shape  but  smaller,  were  in  somewhat  similar 
positions.  Had  the  soil  been  removed  subsequently  to  their 
deposition  these  upright  stones  must  have  fallen  over  and 
assumed  horizontal  positions.  Examinations  of  flattened 
bowlders,  also,  has  shown  that  there  was,  in  many  cases,  a 
considerable  depth  of  soil  beneath  them,  and  thus  separating 
them  from  the  underlying  gravels.  In  other  instances  they 
have  been  noted  as  embedded  in  soil  that  overlaid  the  plastic 
clays,  from  which  the  earlier  drift  had  been  removed,  or  on 
which  it  had  not,  from  some  cause,  accumulated." 

The  objections  urged  against  the  smooth  and  water-worn 
condition  of  the  pebbles  in  the  implement  beds  are  answered, 
if  we  consider  that  the  land,  previously  to  the  advent  of  the 
glacier,  was  strewn  along  its  shores  with  pebbles,  from  which  the 
aborigines  fashioned  their  rude  arms;  and  that  these  associated 
pebbles,  contributed  to  form  heaps  and  beds,  which  became 
mingled  with  sand  and  gravel,  whose  continuous  discharge 
accompanied  the  pluvial  epoch  succeeding  the  glacier's  retreat. 
But  in  fact,  Abbott  reports  the  discovery  of  one  scratched 
implement  and  several  striated  stones,  with  others  finely- 
polished,  as  if  by  the  motion  of  an  ice  plane  across  their  sur- 
face. 

The  implements  in  these  beds  have  not  been  abraded  or 
worn  to  any  extent,  since  they  have  remained  undisturbed,  or 
where  they  have  undergone  attrition,  their  character,  as  arti- 
ficial implements,  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  as  escape  in 
the  general  turbulence  of  the  waters  from  this  latter  accident 
must  have  been  rare,  the  comparative  scarcity  of  these  rude 
tools  is  in  a  measure  explained. 

There  is  collateral  evidence  collected  by  Dr.  Abbott  which 
compacts  his  argument  with  circumstantial  proof. 

In  the  unmistakably  stratified  drift,  these  implements  are 
not  found,  or  rather  only  suggestions  of  them,  the  modeled 
character  becoming  entirely  obliterated  after  their  rough  fric- 
tion— forward  and  backward  motion — amongst  the  heaps. 
Again,  these  paleolithic  flakes  are  limited  to  a  vertical  horizon, 
they  are  not  found  upon  the  surface,  except  in  such. instances 
as  we  have  quoted,  where  the  surface  soil  was  itself  only  a 
later  stage  of  the  same  period,  or  where  recent  storms  have 
promiscuously  mingled  both  in  the  same  delta,  or  where 
exposures  of  the  deep  paleolithic  beds  reach  the  surface,  and 
receive  the  rejected  or  abandoned  implements  of  later  races. 
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It  is,  therefore,  concluded  b^  Dr.  Abbott,  that  in  that 
remote  age,  when  the  continental  glacier  pushed  down  into 
the  Valley  of  the  Delaware,  and  shone  in  frigid  splendor 
through  the  valleys  and  over  the  summits  of  New  Jersey's 
hills,  when  a  broad  sea  rolled  in  over  the  southern  end  of  that 
State,  an  inter-glacial  people  lived  on  the  exposed  islands, 
shreds  and  peninsulas  of  land,  pursued  the  mammals  of  the 
sea,  the  birds  and  quadrupeds  of  the  mainland,  fashioning,  in 
their  modest  way,  the  pebbles  strewn  about  the  shores  or 
found  upon  the  flotillas  of  ice  that  crowded  and  shifted  past 
them.  Numbers  of  their  homely  implements  were  lost  in 
the  chase,  dropped  by  accident  into  the  shallow  water  where 
they  lay  undisturbed  amid  heaps  of  gravel  brought  by  ice  rafls, 
or  buried  in  sudden  avalanches  of  debris,  and  sealed  beneath 
bowlders  rolled  off  ice-rafts,  or  dropped  from  their  loosening 
hold.  If  an  archipelago  of  islands  existed  there,  and  the 
wretched  natives,  passed  from  one  to  the  other,  their  imple- 
ments would  frequently  fall  into  the  waters,  or  as  that  was 
scarcely  likely,  the  shores  of  the  districts  where  their  prey  was 
found,  would  retain  the  lost  or  forgotten  tools,  and  hence 
separate  pockets  or  collections  of  these  interesting  objects  be 
found. 

We  have  rehearsed  at  some  length  this  very  striking  episode 
in  prehistoric  explorations,  because  it  appears  to  us,  on  the 
publication  of  later  corroborative  evidence,  such  as  more  flakes, 
less  ambiguous  shapes  and  unquestionably  unmodified  drift  as 
a  matrix,  that  Dr.  Abbott  is  fairly  warranted  in  his  conclusions, 
and  because  the  publications  and  examinations  (Profs.  Shaler, 
Pumpelly,  Cook  and  Wadsworth  having  engaged  in  some  way 
in  the  investigation)  have  been  made  contemporaneously  at  a 
time  when  this  subject  is  awakening  universal  attention.  Dr. 
Abbott  clearly  realizes  the  importance  of  obtaining  the  most 
unequivocal  evidence,  and  his  eager  industry  may  ere  long  be 
rewarded  with  more  uncompromising  proofs  than  any  so  far 
offered. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  of  the  prehistoric  finds  which, 
from  time  to  time  surprise  and  vex  preconceived  opinion,  was 
that  of  human  remains  under  Table  Mount,  Tuolumne  Co., 
California.  Here  Dr.  Snell  obtained  a  human  jaw,  and,  at 
a  depth  of  i8o  feet,  P.  K.  Hubbs,  in  the  same  locality,  found 
a  portion  of  a  skull,  which  Mr.  C.  F.  Winslow  examined  and 
described,  while  in  its  near  vicinity,  a  mastodon's  tooth,  and 
a  round  object  of  white  marble  were  also  exhumed.  This  was 
excelled  by  the  digging  up  of  another  in  a  shaft  1 30  feet  deep 
in  Calaveras  County,  California,  after  piercing  five  beds  of  lava 
and  four  beds  of  gravel.    This  skull  reached  the  hands  of  Dr. 
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Jeffries  Wyman,  through  Prof.  Whitney,  who  obtained  it  from 
Dr.  Jones,  who  in  turn  received  it  from  Mr.  Mattison,  on  whose 
claim  at  Bald  Mountain  the  relic  was  found,  a  somewhat 
lengthy  and  unfortunate  series  of  exchanges.  Dr.  Wyman's 
report  on  this  prehistoric  head  has  become  famous,  and,  in  its 
tone  and  conclusions  probably  conciliated  the  opposite  feelings 
which  its  discussion  originated.  On  the  one  hand,  he  says: 
"  The  slcull  presents  no  signs  of  having  belonged  to  an  inferior 
race,"  a  statement  received  with  evident  satisfaction  by  one 
class  of  thinkers,  while  his  belief  that  "in  so  far  as  it  differs 
in  dimensions  from  the  other  crania  from  California,  it  ap- 
proaches the  Esquimaux,"  gave  the  weight  of  its  suggested 
inference  to  the  views  of  writers  who  regard  that  hyperboreal 
race  as  the  remnant  of  a  pre-glacial  people. 

While  these  finds  excited,  naturally,  immense  interest,  in 
many  instances  it  assumed  the  not  unreasonable  form  of 
wonder  over  an  ingenious  fraud.  Prof.  Whitney  undertook 
the  detailed  examination  of  the  cicumstances  attending  the 
discovery  of  the  second  skull  and  unreservedly  subscribes  to 
its  positive  authenticity  saying:  "  We  have  the  independent 
testimony  of  three  witnesses,  two  of  whom  were  previously 
known  to  the  writer  as  men  of  intelligence  and  veracity, 
while,  in  regard  to  the  third,  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting 
his  truthfulness.  Each  one  of  these  gentlemen  testifies  to 
some  points  in  the  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  going  to 
prove  the  genuineness  of  the  find.  No  motive  for  deception 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mattison  can  be  discussed  while  the  appear- 
an'ce  of  the  skull  itself  bears  strong,  though  silent  ft'stimony 
to  the  correctness  of  the  story." 

In  addition,  however,  to  these  almost  infallible  proofs  of 
man's  ancient  presence  in  California,  Prof.  Whitney  reports 
numerous  localities  in  the  auriferous  gravels  of  that  State,  a 
horizon  coincident  with  that  from  which  the  skulls  were  taken 
and  assigned  to  the  Pliocene  period,  where  stone  tools, 
mortars,  plates,  pestles  and  spear  and  arrow-points  were  found 
in  some  quantity  and  unmistakable  identity.  Some  twenty-  ' 
eight  localities  are  enumerated,  too  great  a  number  to  be 
invariably  discarded  on  the  convenient  plea  of  "  false  finds." 

The  mammalian  remains,  as  determined  by  Dr.  Leidy, 
include  parts  of  the  mastodon  {M.  Amerieanus),  elephant 
{Elephas  Ameruanus),  horse  {Equus  Caballus,  E.  Excelsus^ 
E.  Pacificus),  an  extinct  lama  {Anchenia  Californica),  rhinoc- 
eros (^R.  hesperius)  and  dog  {C.  latrans). 

In  reviving  to  the  mind,  pictures  of  the  exp^ience  of  this 
primordial  population,  a  review  of  the  physical  transitions 
undergone  by  that  region  at  and  since  their  advent,  yields  an 
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imaginative  interest  to  the  thought  of  human  life  amidst 
remarkable  geological  phenomena.  It  seems  conceded  that 
these  remains  have  been  found  in  pliocene  gravels.  The 
pliocene  era,  according  to  Californian  geologists,  as  it  opened, 
found  the  great  valley,  through  which  the  Sacramento  passes 
from  the  north,  fed  by  many  tributaries,  and  its  southern 
extension,  where,  with  a  somewhat  marked  repetition  of  fea- 
ture, the  San  Joaquin  streams  to  the  Golden  Gate,  submerged 
beneath  the  waves  of  an  inland  sea,  whose  waters  stood  some 
600  feet  upon  the  flanks  of  the  Sierras.  The  coast  range  on 
the  west'  and  the  Sierra  Nevadas  on  the  east,  formed  the  walls 
of  an  immense  trough,  whose  restless  waters  were  corroding 
and  loosening  the  strata  on  the  uplifted  flanks  of  the  moun- 
tain barrier,  gathering  and  washing  over  its  tideless  floors  piles 
and  banks  and  stratified  acres  of  mud,  sand,  rocks  and  peb- 
bles. The  land  slowly  emerged,  the  waters  as  gradually 
withdrew,  and,  on  their  retreat,  strong  and  violent  streams 
sprung  into  existence  upon  the  newly-formed  terrains,  stream- 
ing from  distant  and  radiant  points  upon  the  Sierras.  Then 
began  the  famous  river  system  of  California.  The  axis  of 
these  mountains  southward  is  mainly  granite,  northward 
mainly  schists,  slates,  with  limestone,  and  serpentine,  embrac- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  triassic  and  Jurassic  rocks.  The  dis- 
integration and  removal  of  these  softer  layers  continued 
through  long  years,  formed  deep  ca&ons  on  the  sides  of  the 
exposed  chains,  and  emptied  over  the  wide  lowland,  whence, 
by  continuous  recessions  the  gulf  waters  disappeared,  deep 
and  extAided  sheets  of  detritus.  Then  the  strange  fauna, 
whose  bones  are  interred  with  these  beds,  moved  over  the 
mud  flats,  through  groves  and  by  the  entrances  of  the  preci- 
pitous gorges.  The  auriferous  pockets  of  gravel  were  then 
formed,  whose  golden  riches  have  originated  the  new  and 
striking  systems  of  hydraulic  mining. 

The  channels  by  which  these  new  rivers  were  transporting 
eroded  materials  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains  were  grad- 
'  ually,  themselves,  choked  up,  whether  by  excess  of  erosion,  by 
diminished  grade  or  lessened  surplus  of  water,  or  all  these 
causes  combined.  Their  beds  became  the  repositories  of  the 
gravels,  sands  and  clays,  filling  up  to  the  worn  edges  of  their 
rocky  sides  formed  by  the  triassic  slates,  from  whose  disinte- 
gration the  gold  dirt  was  obtained.  A  portentous  change 
ensued.  The  igneous  energies  retained  beneath  the  serried 
peaks  of  the  Sierras  broke  forth,  and  currents  of  lava  forced 
their  way  dtfwn  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  following  the 
lines  of  lowest  level,  thus  sealing  partially  beneath  basaltic 
dykes  the  ancient  river  beds.     Some  appeared  as  wide  a 
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sunk  in  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  leading  to  their  points 
of  origin,  or  as  black  wedges  forcing  apart  their  adjacent  walls. 
These  form  the  Table  Mountains  of  to-day,  elevated  cause- 
ways, whose  bold  and  precipitous  sides  form  aerial  headlands 
of  picturesque  interest.  The  country  in  their  neighborhood 
falls  away  in  a  varied  picture  of  hills  and  valleys,  leaving  these 
colossal  walls,  lOO  to  150  feet  high,  in  dark  relief  over  the 
buried  courses  of  once  powerful  rivers,  so  vast  and  extraordin- 
ary has  been  the  denudation  since  their  emission. 

Other  streams  spread  in  thinner  and  wider  sheets  over  the 
slopes  and  lowlands.  Volcanic  phenomena  accompanied  these 
igneous  emissions,  beds  of  ashes  and  scoriae  were  formed,  fierce 
expulsions  of  steam  took  place,  a  shattering  of  many  of  the 
lava  outflows  prepared  them  for  solution  and  dispersion 
through  the  subsequent  agency  of  water.  Upon  the  gradual 
cessation  of  these  plutonic  disturbances,  the  ever- recurring 
processes  of  denudation  began  their  attack  upon  these  new 
beds,  many  of  which  were  disintegrated  and  reassorted. 

The  comminution  and  removal  of  strata  were  assisted  by  the 
ice  age  which  succeeded,  and  which,  though  doubtless  nearly 
contemporaneous  with  Eastern  America,  presented  local  pecu- 
liarities that  separate  it  from  the  same  era  of  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  States.  The  cold  crests  of  the  Sierras,  naturally 
gathered  together  glaciers  within  their  ravines  and  depressions 
whose  magnitude  increased  with  the  approach  and  culmina- 
tion of  the  continent's  cold  period,  by  which  their  separated 
streams  emerged  from  their  several  sources,  and  pressed 
together  down  the  flanks,  both  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides 
of  the  Sierras.  Those  upon  the  east  moved  with  an  accelerated 
rate  down  thesteeper  slant,  and  the  broad  ice  tongue  on  the  west- 
ern side  gradually  spread  out  into  the  intervening  lowlands, 
forcing  aside,  or  indeed  excluding,  the  northern  ice-sheet, 
whose  occupancy  it  already  forestalled.  Drift  gravels  were 
accumulated  which  received  wider  distribution  by  the  develop- 
ment of  lines  of  drainage,  on  the  retreat  of  the  glaciers, 
wherein  powerful  currents  ran,  working  through  and  over  the 
wide  tracts  of  debris. 

The  modern  period  of  rapid  rivers  followed,  with  its  long- 
continued  ages  of  persistent  and  effective  erosion.  Man,  if 
we  adopt  Prof.  Whitney's  conclusions,  may  have  witnessed  all 
of  these,  "  a  strange,  eventful  history,"  extending  back  un- 
numbered centuries  to  the  latest  tertiaries,  embracing  the 
gathering  of  the  glacial  snows,  the  formation  of  the  auriferous 
gravels,  the  outpouring  along  eruptive  centres  of  basalt 
streams,  and  the  gradual  transformation  of  California's  topog- 
raphy beneath  the  restless  fingers  of  time  and  frost  and  water. 
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EARLY  EUROPEAN  PIPES  FOUND  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

BY   E,    A.  jAEBEK. 

Amongst  the  objects  frequently  found  associated  with  re- 
mains of  Indian  workmanship  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board  are 
copper  implement^,  weapons  of  metal,  and  glass  beads,  which 
are  readily  distinguished  as  articles  of  European  introduction. 
But  there  is  another  class  of  minor  antiquities  which  are  not 
so  easily  assigned  to  their  proper  source,  and  which,  in  fact, 
have  puzzled  and  often  deceived  archaeologists  of  considerable 
experience.  These  are  some  of  the  early  clay  tobacco-pipes 
of  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  belonging  to  the  t^th  and  i8th 
centuries.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  these  objecte  are 
known  as  Indian  pipes,  and  examples  are  to  be  seen  in  several 
of  our  most  noted  ethnological  museums  and  in  private  col- 
lections, confidently,  but  erroneously  labeled  "aboriginal." 
The  mistake  is  an  excusable  one,  since,  in  many  instances,  it 
is  difficult  to  determine,  by  any  marked  peculiarities,  the  origin 
of  the  specimens. 

The  early  English  and  Dutch  traders  imported,  for  barter 
with  the  natives,  large  quantities  of  tobacco-pipes,  which 
found  a  ready  sale  amongst  the  latter  as  an  improvement  over 
their  own  laboriously  and  clumsily  fashioned  productions.  In 
some  instances  the  savage  owners  entirely  obliterated  all  traces 
of  the  moulds  by  rubbing  and  scraping  the  surfaces  of  the 
pipes  with  sharp  stones;  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
specimens  of  this  kind  which  had  been  discolored  by  the  earth, 
where  they  had  been  buried  for  one  or  two  centuries,  should 
have  loS't  all  of  their  distinguishing  characteristics,  and  on 
their  discovery  should  be  classed  with  the  aboriginal  objects 
which  accompanied  them. 

In  some  of  the  old  Colonial  records  are  to  be  found  lists  of 
articles  traded  to  the  Indians,  which  frequently  included  pipes. 
It  is  recorded  that  2,000  of  these  were  brought  into  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  natives,  on  one  occasion.  Harrison  Wright,  Esq., 
recording  secretary  of  the  Historical  and  Geological  Society 
at  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  has  called  my  attention  to  Weems'  life 
of  Wm.  Penn,  in  which  occur,  in  the  list  of  goods  given  in 
payment  for  the  first  conveyance  of  land  to  the  Indians,  the 
following  items:  joo  Tobacco-pipes,  20  Tobacco-tongs  and  20 
Tobacco-boxes. 

On  the  surface  of  the  artificial  shell  heaps  along  the  shores 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  in  Maryland,  British  pipes  are  fre- 
quently found,  where  they  are  believed  to  be  veritable  aborig- 
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inal  productions,  and  are  usually  termed  "  Indian  Pipes. "  J, 
D.  McGirire,  ^q.,  of  EUicott  City,  possesses  a  specimen 
which  has  been  scraped  over  the  entire  surface,  the  end  of  the 
stem  having  been  worn  through  by  the  teeth  of  the  smoker. 
Another  example  from  Anne  Arundel  Co.,  presented  to  me 
by  the  same  gentleman,  illustrates  the  form  of  pipe  in  use  in 
England  during  the  early  part  of  the  i8th  century.  It  pos- 
sesses the  flat  heel  and  curved  bowl  characteristic  of  the  older 
pipes,  though  its  capacity  is  considerably  greater. 

In  the  Mohawk  Valley,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  Mr.  S. 
L.  Frey,  of  Palatine  Bridge,  has  discovered  a  large  number 
of  early  British  pipes,  both  on  the  sites  of  old  villages  and  in 
Indian  graves.  These  were  associated  with  many  implements 
and  trinkets  of  European  workmanship,  such  as  iron  axes, 
hoes  and  gun  barrels,  Venetian  beads  in  great  variety, nhim- 
bles,  Jew's  Harps  (Penn  brought  one  hundred  into  Pennsyl- 
vania), copper  ornaments,  a  crucifix,  an  old  stoneware  salt- 
glazed  jug,  commonly  called  Fulhamware,  and  a  leaden  seal 
bearing  the  date  1630.  Besides  these  articles  the  graves 
produced  a  number  of  objects  of  native  manufacture  including 
earthen  vessels,  wampum,  bead  ornaments,  stone  implements, 
and  a  wrought  bone  tube  in  sections,  about  twenty  inches  in 
length.  Some  of  the  terra-cotta  pipe  bowls  discovered  by 
Mr.  Frey  are  marked  with  the  initials  E.  B,  enclosed  in  a 
circle.  Others  have  the  letters  W.  S.  imprinted  on  the  bases, 
probably  the  productions  of  William  Smallshawe,  a  pipe-maker 
of  Bolton,  England.  An  interesting  fragment  in  Mr.  Frey's 
collection  shows  the  heel  of  a  pipe,  with  the  representation  of 
a  man  with  a  drawn  sword,  mounted  on  a  horse,  beneath 
which  occur  the  letters  V.  O.  Two  or  three  specimens,  which 
apparently  belong  to  the  last  century,  are  of  a  different  shape 
and  possess  no  protuberances  on  the  under  side  of  the  bowls. 
Facing  the  smoker  in  the  back  of  the  bowl  are  the  letters  R, 
T.  Pipes  of  the  same  form  were  found  by  myself  in  an  Indian 
grave  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  one  of  which  in  addition  to 
these  initials,  was  marked  on  the  right  side  with  the  full  name 
of  the  maker,  R.  Tipp-et  {see  l,  fig.  l).  Another  example, 
evidently  from  the  same  mould,  was  taken  from  a  grave  in 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Hiller.  In  the  collection 
of  the  Wilkes  Barre  Historical  Society  is  another  of  Tippet's 
pipes,  the  mark  of  which  differs  in  the  separation  of  the 
syllables  (R.  Tip-pet).  This  specimen  is  figured  in  the  AN- 
TIQUARIAN, Vol.  Ill,  No.  4.  These  examples  serve  to  show 
how  widely  pipes  of  one  maker  were  scattered,  at  least  through- 
out the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  ascertain,  however,  whether  Tippet  was  an 
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English  or  an  American  potter.  According  to  a  statement  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  (Vol, 
IV,  No,  2,  page  195)  one  tobacco-pipe  maker,  at  least,  made 
pipes  in  Philadelphia,  as  early  as  the  year  1690.  The  fact  that 
the  Wilkes  Barre  specimen  was  found  in  a  field  with  a  medal 
of  George  II.,  goes  far  to  prove,  however,  that  it  was  a  British 
manufacture,  and  would  seem  to  point  to  the  first  quarter  of 
the  18th  century  as  about  the  time  of  its  production. 

From  an  Indian  grave  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  an  inter- 
esting specimen,  figured  in  my  paper  on  Fairy  Pipes,  in  the 
first  number  of  Our  Continent,  was  taken  some  years  ago, 
which  is  probably  a  French  production.  It  represents  an 
Indian's  head  surmounted  by  a  feather  head-dress,  and  was 
undoubtedly  made  for  the  Indian  trade.  Two  other  bowls  of 
analogous  form  were  plowed  up  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  are  also  supposed  to  be  French  designs  of  the  last  century. 
One  of  them,  in  the  possession  of  Edward  Beebe,  of  Baldwins- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  represents  a  man's  head,  now  somewhat  defaced. 
On  one  side  are  the  figures  176  (the  maker's  number).  The 
eyes  are  of  black  and  white  enamel,  and  tufts  of  hair  on  either 
side  are  also  glazed.  The  second  specimen  is  a  spirited  head 
with  turban  and  drapery  falling  to  the  neck.  That  it  was 
intended  for  Indian  trade  seems  probable  from  the  presence 
on  one  side  of  the  stem- socket  of  jn  etched  quiver  and  bow, 
and  on  the  other  of  a  dagger  and  shield.  It  is  made  of  fine 
clay  and  still  retains  traces  of  red  paint  with  which  the  owner 
at  one  time  ornamented  it. 

The  most  interesting  pipe  of  this  character,  discovered  in 
the  United  States,  however,  is  a  unique  specimen  which  was 
found  six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  George  J.  Engelmann,  of 
St.  Louis.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  platform  in  the  form  of  a 
duck,  with  wings  of  copper  riveted  into  the  wood.  The  base 
is  inlaid  with  another  piece  of  copper  of  bird  form.  This 
much  of  the  pipe  is  presumably  the  handiwork  of  an  Indian 
artist,  but  the  bowl  is  formed  of  the  upper  portion  of  an  old 
English  clay  pipe  set  into  the  back  of  the  duck.  The  pipe 
being  of  the  platform  or  mound  type  was  complete  in  itself, 
and  was  not  smoked  through  an  additional  stem,  the  tail  of 
the  duck  serving  as  a  mouth-piece.  A  representation  of  this 
curious  object  is  also  given  in  the  article  on  Fairy  Pipes  referred 
to  above.  Mr,  Wm,  Bragge,  of  Birmingham,  England,  who 
formed  the  largest  collection  of  pipes  in  existence,  procured 
two  examples  of  somewhat  similar  design  from  the  North 
Pacific  coast  of  America,  one  of  which  posseses  a  brass,  and 
the  other  an  iron  bowl  set  into  the  bird-shaped  base.     The 
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Missouri  specimen  displays  much  ingenuity  in  the  utilization 
of  a  cast-off  bowl,  probably  obtained  in  trade  from  an  eastern 
tribe,  and  possesses  the  double  interest  of  a  combination  of 
European  and  native  American  workmanship. 

British  pipes  have  been  found  in  other  localities  in  the  United 
States,  though  they  seldom  possess  marks,  and  it  is  therefore 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  assign  to  them  any  particular 
date.  In  the  old  Peale  collection,  -now  deposited  in  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  in  Philadelphia,  may  be  seen 
another  diminutive  specimen.  The  Historical  Society  of 
Wilkes  Barre  possesses  four  unmarked  specimens,  in  addition 
to  the  R.  Tippet  pipe  already  alluded  to.  Rev.  W.  M.  Beau- 
champ,  of  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.;  informs  me  that  portions  of 
clay  pipe-stems  are  found  in  abundance  at  several  points  in 
that  state,  and  Mr.  Wm.  A.  White,  of  Sag  Harbor,  in  the 
same  State,  has  a  bowl  which  he  found  in  an  Indian  grave  in 
that  vicinity.  Other  specimens  have  been  discovered  by  Mr. 
Wallace  Tooker,  of  the  same  place,  one  of  them,  plowed 
up  in  the  same  neighborhood,  being  a  characteristic  example 
of  the  British  pipe  of  the  17th  century.  Mr,  Tooker  informs 
me  further  that  he  has  found  perfect  clay  pipes  on  shell  heaps 
and  on  the  sites  of  aboriginal  villages.  On  one  occasion  he 
picked  up  an  entire  clay  pipe  with  a  diminutive  bowl,  which 
he  gave  to  friend,  who  used  it  for  some  time  until  it  was 
broken.  In  using  the  word  perfect,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
it  is  applied  to  the  bowl,  as  the  stems  of  these  antiquities  were 
originally  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length,  and  but  three  absolutely 
entire  specimens  are  known  to  exist,  all  of  them  being  in  the 
celebrated  Bragge  collection. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Hiller,  of  Conestoga,  Pa,,  found  European  pipes 
of  various  forms  in  Lancaster  County.  One  bears  the  letters 
E.  B.  on  the  base,  and  another  is  marked  with  a  human 
hand  (fig.  2),  and  is  probably  a  production  of  one  Gauntlet, 
who  was  a  celebrated  English  potter  in  the  17th  century. 
His  mark  was  an  open  hand  or  glove,  hence  his  wares 
were  called  gauntlet  pipes.  E.  B. 
pipes  have  also  been  found  by  Mr. 
Lott  Van  De  Water  in  Hempstead, 

Long  Island,  one  of  which  was  un-        ■*  '  «  i 

earthed  four  feet  below  the  surface,  na.  1. 

of  the  soil,  while  digging  a  well.  Another  was  marked  {fig. 
3)  with  a  star,  and  the  stem  of  a  third  was  decorated  with 
diamond-shaped  figures  enclosing  spear-like  ornaments,  similar 
to  several  which  I  have  in  my  own  collection  from  Holland, 
and  belonging  to  the  17th  century. 
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When  we  know  that  many  thousands  of  these  objects  were 
imported  at  various  times,  and  distributed  amongst  the  Dela- 
ware, Iroquois,  Seneca,  Mohawk,  and  other  Indians  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  many  of  them  have 
been  turned  up  by  the  plow  or  taken  from  Indian  graves. 
None  of  the  earliest  forms  (of  the  i6th  century)  have,  so  far 
as  I  can  learn,  been  found  in  this  country,  but  examples  made 
in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries  are  widely  distributed.  The 
object  of  this  paper  is  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
many  objects  which  have  hitherto  been  believed  to  be  Indian 
relics,  are  in  reality  European  manufactures  of  the  last  two 
centuries. 


THE  ^RONZE  AGE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Tki  AHCtSNT  Bkonzb  Iuflkhbnts,  Weapons,  and  Oknahbnts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  By  John  Evans,  D.  C.  L.,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  S„  4c. 
London,  Longmaks,  Green  k  Co.    pp.  509.    Illustrated. 

BY  CHARLES  C.  JOHIS,  JR.,  LL.  D. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  work  from  the  pen  of  the  accom- 
plished author  of  The  Coins  af  the  Ancient  Britons,  and  of 
The  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  Weapons,  and  Ornaments  of 
Great  Britain,  is  most  heartily  welcomed  by  all  who  are  even 
incidentally  interested  in  the  study  of  ArchsBology,  and  who 
are  not  incurious  with  regard  to  the  primitive  customs  of  man. 

It  was  pretty  generally  known  in  the  scientific  world  that 
for  several  years  past  Dr.  Evans  had  been  engaged  in  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  Bronze  Objects  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  in  such  collateral  investigations  as  were  deemed 
requisite  for  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  manufactures 
and  characteristics  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  Europe,  His  pre- 
sentation to  the  Foreign  Archxologists,  assembled  at  Buda- 
pest for  the  International  Congress  of  Prehistoric  Archaeology 
and  Anthropology  in  1876,  of  his  Petit  Album  de  I'agedu 
Bronze  de  la  Grande  Bretange,  awakened  in  the  public  mind  a 
genuine  interest  in  his  labors,  and  gave  assurance  of  the  ex- 
treme value  pf  the  important  work  which  was  then  claiming  the 
devotion  of  his  leisure  hours.  It  was  feared,  however,  by  some 
best  acquainted  with  his  busy  life,  that  the  mai^y  and  exacting 
engagements  of  the  author  would  postpone  the  early  comple- 
tion of  an  undertaking  involving  such  extensive  research  and 
so  much  careful  investigation.  On  all  sides  was  it  fully  con- 
ceded that  Dr.  Evans'  indefatigable  industry  and  scholariy 
attainments,  his  valuable  collections,  the  favored  access  whicji 
was  always  accorded  him  by  public  and  private  museums,  his 
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intimate  association  with  the  learned  societies,  and  his  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  those  most  famous  in  the  department 
of  Archaeology,  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  prosecution  of 
this  most  important  labor.  The  honors,  too,  which  he  had 
won  in  this,  his  favorite  field,  had  rendered  his  name  illustrious 
on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  and  his  former  achievements  were 
accepted  as  a  pledge  of  peculiar  merit  in  whatever  contribution 
he  should  make  to  human  knowledge,  and  in  further  explana- 
tion of  the  secrets  pertaining  to  prehistoric  times  and  primitive 
peoples. 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  greet  the 
appearance  of  this  charming  book.  This  publication  is  a 
desideratum  in  the  department  of  Archccology,  and  presents 
fully,  accurately,  and  in  most  attractive  form  all  that  is  known 
of  the  manufacture  and  use  of  Bronze  by  the  ancient  peoples 
once  abundant  in  the  region  indicated.  It  does  more.  By 
apt  illustration,  and  by  intelligent  comparison  of  the  differing 
types,  it  sums  up  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made 
touching  the  characteristics  of  the  Bronze  age  in  other  and 
distant  localities,  and  conveys  all  information  on  the  subject 
which  extensive  travel,  liberal  reading,  generous  inquiry,  and 
persona)  explorations  could  accumulate. 

Two  years  agone,  when  the  thoughts  of  our  distinguished 
friend  were  largely  occupied  with  the  study  of  the  topics 
discussed  and  of  the  objects  figured  in  the  attractive  pages  of 
the  work  now  before  us,  it  was  our  privilege  to  have  enjoyed, 
for  a  brief  season,  the  hospitalities  of  his  home,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  an  inspection  of  many  of  the  rare  and  beautiful 
relics,  constituting  the  remarkable  collection  sheltered  within 
the  kindly  walls  of  Nash  Mills.  Upon  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  the  volume,  therefore,  we  are  renewing  an  acquaintance 
most  charmingly  formed,  and~  looking  old  friends  in  the  face 
although  the  wide  waters  of  the  Atlantic  intervene. 

To  those  chiefly  acquainted  with  the  antiquities  of  North 
America  where  we  find  simply  a  stone-age,  commencing  at  a 
remote  period  and  continuing  even  unto  the  present,  where 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  iron  and  bronze,  and  where  the  pres- 
ence of  copper  may  be  regarded  as  the  intrusion  of  a  malleable 
stone, — where  the  propriety  of  a  division  of  the  Stone  Age 
into  paleolithic  and  neolithic  epochs  appears,  to  say  the  least, 
very  questionable, — the  existence  of  a  clearly  defined  Bronze 
Period,  with  all  its  rich  expressions  of  manufacture  and  intimate 
associations  with  the  Stone  Age  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
Iron   Age  on  the  other,  is  at  once  novel  and  engaging. 

In  an  introductory  chapter,  remarkable  for  its  comprehen- 
siveness and  scholarly  research,  Dr.   Evans  discusses  the  use 
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of  Bronze  and  of  other  metals  among  the  ancient  Jews,  in  Egrypt 
during  the  Pharaonic  epochs,  in  Greece  during  the  Homeric 
age,  in  Italy,  and  in  other  countries.  The  testimony  of  the  ear- 
liest writers  is  supplemented  by  the  observations  of  later  days, 
and  the  mythological  traditions  of  a  partially  comprehended 
past  are  interpreted  in  the  light  of  recent  investigations. 
Having  established  the  age  of  Bronze  as  intermediate  between 
that  of  Stone  and  of  Iron,  having  indicated  its  general  charac- 
teristics and  pointed  out  its  probable  appearance,  development, 
and  duration  among  different  peoples,  our  author  addresses 
himself  to  the  main  subject  of  inquiry,  which  is  an  examination, 
classific^ion,  and  description  of  the  various  weapons,  imple- 
ments, and  ornaments  of  Bronze  found  in  the  British  Isles. 

The  four  succeeding  chapters  are  occupied  with  a  classifica- 
tion and  delineation  of  the  several  forms  of  Celts,  while  in 
the  fifth  chapter  the  methods  of  hafting  them  are  considered. 
And  here,  at  the  outset,  we  are  saluted  with  a  nicety  in  classi- 
fication, with  an  intelligence  in  grouping,  and  with  a  wealth 
of  illustration  most  admirable  and  instructive.  The  engraver, 
also,  has  responded  fully  to  his  duty  in  life-like  portrayal  of 
objects  symbolizing  the  manufactures  of  these  primitive  peo- 
ples. 

The  origin  and  application  of  the  term  Ceit  [Latin,  Celtis, 
or  Celtes,  a  chisel]  having  been  historically  discussed,  the 
Bronze  Celts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  described  under  the 
following  classification: 

I.  Fiai  CV/^J,— probably  the  earliest  form — with  faces  some- 
what convex,  and  approximating  in  shape  to  the  polished 
stone  celts  of  the  neolithic  period.  Of  this  variety  many 
specimens  are  delineated  with  faces  both  plain  and  ornamented. 

II.  FlangedCelis,  having  projecting  ledges  along  the  greater 
part  of  each  side  of  the  faces,  produced  either  by  hammering 
the  metal  at  the  sides  of  the  blades,  or  in  the  original  casting. 
These  are  also  both  plain  and  decorated.  In  this  connection 
we  are  made  acquainted  with  some  interesting  specimens  of 
rough  castings  destined  to  be  wrought  into  the  desired  form. 

III.  Winged  Celts. 

IV.  Celts  with  a  stop  ridge. 

V.  Palstaves  [spade-staffs],  with  transverse  edges,  with 
loops,  with  ribs  on  the  blade,  with  shield-like  ornaments,  etc. , 
etc. 

VI.  Socketed  Celts,  plain,  with  ribs  and  pellets  on  the  faces, 
with  and  without  loops,  etc. 

The  modifications  of  form  as  exhibited  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  are  accurately  noted  and  comparisons  instituted 
between  them  and  types  dominant  in  other  portions  of  the 
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globe.  So  thorough  is  the  analysis,  so  definite  the  information, 
and  so  generous  the  illustration,  that  nothing  further  can  be 
desired  foe  a  full  comprehension  of  all  that  is  now  known  of 
this  class  of  objects  which  played  such  an  important  part  in 
the  warlike,  venatic,  and  industrial  putsuits  of  these  ancient 
peoples.  In  chapter  VI  we  are  advised  of  the  methods  cm- 
ployed  in  hafting  these  celts  for  use,  now  as  axes,  again  as 
hatchets,  then  as  adzes,  and  lastly  as  chisels  and  cutting  im- 
plements. 

Then  follow,  in  the  order  named,  an  enumeration  and  de- 
scription— accompanied  in  the  case  of  each  class  of  objects 
with  examples  and  illustrations  most  abundant  and  satisfactory 
— of  the  various  forms  of  chisels,  gouges,  hammers,  anvils, 
saws,  files,  tongs,  pincers,  awls,  drills,  prickers,  needles, 
piercers,  fish-hooks,  sickles,  knives,  razors,  daggers,  rapiers, 
halberds,  maces,  swords,  scabbards,  chapes,  spear -heads, 
lance-heads,  ferrules  for  spear-shafts,  shields,  bucklers,  helmets, 
trumpets,  bells,  pins,  torques,  bracelets,  rings,  ear-rings,  and 
other  personal  ornaments,  clasps,  buttons,  buckles,  vessels, 
caldrons,  and  other  miscellaneous  objects;  the  whole  convey- 
ing an  impression  of  a  skill  and  variety  in  manufacture  quite 
remarkable. 

Having  thus  with  illustration  most  apt,  and  a  discrimination 
most  masterly,  classified  and  described  all  the  known  creations 
of  this  Bronze  Age  so  rich  in  its  expressions  and,  in  many 
respects,  so  admirable  in  its  art  and  fabrications.  Dr.  Evans 
in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  this  great  work  (for  so  it  may 
with  propriety  be  styled),  turns  to  a  critical  examination  of 
the  metal  itself — the  ancient  bronze — of  the  kinds  of  moulds 
employed  in  giving  shape  to  the  mass,  and  of  the  processes 
by  which  these  weapons,  tools,  prnaments  and  vessels  were 
produced  and  prepared  for  use.  The  natural  sources  of  sup- 
ply, both  of  the  tin  and  copper  uniting  in  the  composition, 
are  pointed  out,  and  sundry  analyses  of  Bronze  antiquities  are 
given. 

Of  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  metal  was  melted  but 
little  seems  to  be  known.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
crucibles  were  employed,  made  of  burnt  clay,  and  provided 
with  handles  for  i;noving  them.  The  molten  metal  was  dis- 
charged by  means  of  small  ladles  of  earthenware,  and  the 
objects  were  cast  in  single  or  double  moulds,  formed  of  loam, 
sand,  stone  or  metal.     Occasionally  solid  moulds  occur. 

As  throwing  much  light  upon  this  subject  the  learned  author, 
at  pages  442  et  seq.,  describes  a  hoard  which  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  the  stock-in-trade  of  an  ancient  Bronze-Founder. 
It  is  known  as  the  Harty  Hoard,  and  the  articles  found  in 
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association  are  all  carefully  preserved  in  Dr.  Evans'  collection. 
In  their  presence  specu'ation  ceases,  and  the  operations  of  the 
artificer  stand  revealed.  Here  are  both  halves  of  one  of  his 
moulds,  and  there  are  five  celts  and  a  fragment  of  another 
which  were  cast  therein.  Here  are  both  halves  of  another 
mould  of  different  design,  and  there  lies  a  celt  which  was 
fashioned  within  it.  Behold  too,  both  halves  of  a  gouge- 
mould,  and  see  this  accumulation  of  celts  cast  in  moulds  which 
have  not  been  recovered.  Gouges,  pointed  tools,  a  double- 
edged  knife,  a  single-edged  knife,  a  perforated  disc,  a  ferrule, 
a  curved  bracelet-like  object,  a  hammer  or  anvil,  a  small  ham- 
mer, two  pieces  of  rough  copper,  and  a  whetstone  comprise 
the  stock  in  trade  and  the  tools  of  this  worker  in  Bronze  of 
the  olden  time  which  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion. 

After  a  brief  notice  of  rubbers  and  whetstones,  and  an 
explanation  of  the  way  in  wliich  Bronze  objects  were  probably 
.  ornamented  (punches  or  flint-flakes  being  sufficiently  service- 
able for  such  decoration),  Dr.  Evans  concludes  with  a  most 
engaging  chapter  on  the  chronology  and  origin  of  Bronze. 
Forming  a  portion  of  this  is  a  tabulated  list  of  the  principal 
hoards  discovered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  remarks 
explanatory  of  the  characteristics  of  each. 

As  a  general  deduction  it  is  suggested  that  the  flat  and 
slightly  flanged  celts,  and  the  thin  knife-daggers  may  be 
regarded  as  among  the  earliest  forms  of  bronze  weapons 
manufactured  in  the  British  Isles.  These  were  followed  by 
the  more  distinctly  flanged  celts,  the  tanged  spear-heads,  and 
the  thick  dagger-blades.  At  a  later  period  the  celts  with  a 
stop-ridge  and  those  of  the  Palstave  form  came  into  vogue, 
and  remained  in  use  until  the  close  of  the  Bronze  Age, 
although  they  were  in  lai^e  degree  supplanted  by  the  socketed 
celt,  which  seems  to  have  been  evolved  from  one  form  of  the 
Palstave.  Socketed  chisels,  gouges,  hammers,  knives,  sock- 
eted spear-heads  and  swords  were  contemporaries  of  the 
socketed  celt. 

There  occurred  a  gradual  transition  from  the  employment 
of  Bronze  in  the  fabrication  of  cutting  toots  and  weapons  of 
offence,  to  the  use  of  iron  and  steel  for  similar  purposes;  or, 
in  other  words,  from  a  Bronze  to  an  Iron  age,  prior  to  the 
Roman  invasion  of  Britain.  As  the  result  of  his  best  thought 
upon  a  question  environed  with  no  little  obscurity.  Dr.  Evans 
locates  the  beginning  of  the  Bronze  period  in  Britain  about 
I20O  or  1400  B.  C. ,  and  assigns  to  it  a  duration  of  some  eight 
or  ten  centuries.  This  suggestion  coincides  with  the  general 
conclusion  which  has  been  reached  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
Bronze  in  the  southern  portion  of  Europe,  although  by  some 
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the  commencement  of  the  Bronze  age  in  Switzerland  has  beeo 
fixed  at  not  less  thau  3000  B.  C. 

After  reviewing  various  theories  which  have  been  advanced 
in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  manufacture  of  Bronze,  and  after 
alluding  to  the  modifying  influences,  exerted  by  trade  relations 
obtaining  at  an  early  period  between  nations  widely  separated, 
Dr.  Evans  expresses  the  opinion  that  Britain  was  one  of  the 
centres  into  which  a  knowledge  of  the  use  and  fabrication  of 
bronze  objects  was  introduced  at  a  comparatively  remote  date, 
and  where  a  special  development  of  the  Bronze  industry  arose, 
extending  over  a  lengthened  period,  and, modified  from  time 
to  time  by  foreign  influences. 

The  following  is  the  picture  which  our  author  paints  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  external  condition  of  the  bronze-using 
population  of  the  British  Isles. 

Their  dwellings  were  probably  of  a  character  near  akin  to 
those  of  the  Swiss-Lake  population,  except  that,  for  the  most 
part,  they  were  located  on  dry  land  and  not  on  platforms  over 
the  water.  In  the  fabrication  of  their  clothing,  skins,  woolen 
cloth,  and  probably  linen  were  employed.  With  the  art  of 
spinning  and  weaving  they  were  acquainted.  Of  domesticated 
animals  they  possessed  the  dog,  ox,  sheep,  goat,  pig,  and  the 
horse.  Among  animals  hunted  by  them  were  the  red  deer, 
the  roe,  the  wild  boar  and  the  hare.  For  the  chase  and  for 
warfare  their  arrows  were  tipped  with  flint.  Some  stone  im- 
plements, such  as  scrapers,  remained  in  use  until  the  end  of 
the  period.  For  obtaining  fire  a  nodule  of  pyrites  and  a  flint- 
flake  sufficed.  The  presence  of  Bronze  sickles  indicates  the 
cultivation  of  at  least  some  cereals.  Pottery  they  had  of 
various  shapes,  some  apparently  made  expressly  for  sepulchral 
purposes.  A  knowledge  of  the  potter's -wheel  they  did  not 
possess.  Ornaments  were  worn  in  less  profusion  than  in  Switz- 
erland; but  the  torque  for  the  neck,  the  bracelet,  the  ear-ring, 
the  pin  for  the  dress  and  for  the  hair  were  all  in  use.  Brooches 
seem  to  have  been  unknown.  Necklaces  or  gorgets  formed 
of  amber  and  jet,  and  bone  beads  were  not  uncommon,  and 
ornaments  of  glass  and  ivory  were  acquired  through  foreign 
commerce.  Gold  was  often  used  for  personal  decoration. 
Accomplished  workers  in,  and  carvers  of,  wood  and  horn,  there 
were  among  them  artificers,  who  inlaid  wood  and  amber  with 
minute  gold  pins  almost  or  quite  as  skillfully  as  the  French 
workman  of  the  last  century  who  wrought  on  tortoise-shell. 
In  casting  and  hammering  in  Bronze  they  attained  consum- 
mate skill.  Their  spear-heads  and  wrought-shields  could  not 
be  surpassed  at  the  present  day.  The  general  equipment  of 
the  warrior  in  the  matter  of  swords,  daggers,  halberds,  spears. 
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etc.,  was  abundant  and  effective,  white  the  workman  suffered 
for  no  lack  of  tools  such  as  hatchets,  chisels,  gouges,  hammers, 
pincers,  anvils,  etc.,  etc. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  general  scope  of  this  admirable 
work  which  will  be  recognized  and  welcomed  as  a  legitimate 
brother  of  the  Ancitnt  Stone  Implements,  Weapons,  and  Or- 
naments of  Great  Britain.  As  a  specimen  of  the  printer's 
art,  and  of  the  engraver's  skill,  this  book  is  all  that  could  be 
desired.  We  thank  the  distinguished  author  for  this  noble 
labor,  and  salute  him  upon  its  happy  completion.  We  con- 
gratulate the  present  generation  upon  this  literary  and  scien- 
tific fruitage  so  mature  and  of  such  rare  excellence.  We 
felicitate  ourselves  upon  this  admirable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  a  distinct  and  interesting  stage  in  the  course  of 
human  progress. 

AuGlTSTA,  Gbokcia,  Via.j  nth,  iSBi. 


THE  PREHISTORIC  ARCHITECTURE  OF  AMERICA; 

A  CLUE  TO  THE  ^ARLY  STAGES  OF  HESTOKIC 
ARCHITECTURE  IN  OTHER  LANDS, 

BY   STEPHEN   D.    PEET. 

Bead  before  tbs  Wlwxmiln  Aoademj  of  Bcienoa  aad  Ait,  Scptembar,  1861- 

The  prehistoric  works  of  America  present  one  peculiarity, 
which,  so  far  as  known,  is  not  possessed  by  the  works  of  any 
other  continent,  and  that  is,  they  exhibit  architecture  in  its 
lowest  stages,  and  at  the  same  time  give  us  a  clue  to  the  de- 
velopment of  architecture  throughout  all  its  stages.  The 
term  "architecture"  may,  to  be  sure,  when  used  in  connection 
with  these  works,  need  to  be  modified  to  some  degree;  for, 
as  it  is  generally  used,  it  might  be  misunderstood  when  ap- 
plied to  prehistoric  works.  The  term  is  properly  a  modern 
one,  and  is  generally  used  in  connection  with  modern  and  his- 
toric structures.  It  is  defined  as  the  art  or  science  of  build- 
ing, but,  in  a  more  limited  and  appropriate  sense,  the  art  of 
constructing  bridges,  houses,  and  other  buildings,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  civil  life.  It  is  divided  into  three  classes— civil,  mili- 
tary and  naval.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  word  should  be 
applied  at  all  to  prehistoric  works.  These  works  are  not  all 
of  them  buildings,  nor  can  they  be  called  forts  in  the  modern 
acceptation  of  the  term;  and  certainly  the  terms  used  for  naval 
architecture   had   little  place  in  prehistoric  times. 
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As  commonly  used,  the  term  is  descriptive  of  finished  struc- 
tures, but  the  prehistoric  monuments  of  this  country  are  not 
finished.  If  they  ever  existed  in  such  a  form  that  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  them  could  be  ascribed  to  some  completed  struc- 
ture, they  are  now  discovered  in  a  very  different  state.  Many 
of  them  are  without  any  trace  of  buildings.  Many  of  the 
mound-builders'  works,  for  instance,  are  not  and  never  were 
either  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings.  The  Pueblos  and 
Cliff  Dwellings  are  some  of  them  in  the  shape  of  completed 
structures,  as  are  also  the  palaces  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America;  but  among  these  are  ruins  which  probably  were 
once  buildings,  but  to  which  no  architectural  term  can  now 
be  applied.  They  might  probably  be  called  architectural 
ruins,  but  not  structures.  Nearly  all  the  prehistoric  works  of 
America  are  found  in  a  fragmentary  state,  and  some  of  them 
are  so  rude  as  hardly  to  be  called  architectural.  The  various 
walls,  heaps,  and  mounds  of  earth,  and  the  various  stone  walls 
and  heaps  which  are  found  throughout  the  continent,  are 
hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of  structure  even.  Yet  notwith- 
standing all  this,  we  maintain  that  many  of  the  prehistoric 
works  of  America  were  architectural,  and  must  be  treated  as 
such. 

To  illustrate :  There  are  certain  mound-builders'  works 
which  were  the  foundations  of  buildings.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  pyramids  which  are  found  in  the  Gulf  States,  and 
probably  with  the  temple  platforms  found  in  Ohio.  The 
former  were  actually  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  exploration  of 
Ferdinand  de  Soto,  and  thus  shown  to  have  been  the  elevated 
platforms  on  which  the  rude  palaces  of  the  native  caciques 
were  erected.  These  we  could  reconstruct  according  to  the 
descriptions  of  history.  There  are  also  foundations  and  ruined 
walls  among  the  Pueblos  and  Cliff  Dwellings  which  can  be 
reconstructed  in  the  same  way,  the  surviving  races  having 
erected  buildings  similar  to  those  occupied  by  their  ancestors. 

Again,  many  of  the  prehistoric  works  of  America  can  be 
shown  to  have  been  architectural,  because  if  they  cannot  be 
reconstructed  as  buildings,  nevertheless  they  were  structures, 
or  parts  of  structures,  which  were  used  for  some  civil  or  mili- 
tary purpose.  We  have  just  referred  to  the  earth-walls  on 
which  Mr.  Morgan  would  reconstruct  his  communistic  houses. 
These  walls  have  all  the  characteristics  of  architectural  struct- 
ures in  themselves.  They  are  as  worthy  of  being  called 
architectural  as  the  walls  of  any  modern  fort.  We  do  not 
need  to  reconstruct  them  to  see  that  they  were  designed  to 
surround  inclosures.  Whatever  the  purpose  of  these  inclos- 
ures — whether  used  for  defending  the  villages  within,  or  for 
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keeping  prisoners  of  war,  or  as  places  where  the  dances  and 
games  were  conducted,  or  as  corrals  for  game — they  were  evi- 
dently inclosures.  We  may  say  also  of  the  rude  circles  which 
are  found  in  New  York  State,  and  which  are  probably  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  stockades,  that  these  are  parts  of  architect-  - 
ural  structures.  A  stockade  is  but  a  primitive  fort,  and  though 
its  architecture  is  rude,  it  is  as  much  a  structure  as  any  mod- 
ern fort.  The  earth-walls  or  circles  which  are  left  may  not 
be  any  part  of  a  building  as  such,  yet,  if  reconstructed  with 
the  stockade,  we  should  call  it  an  architectural  work. 

Third,  we  maintain  that  many  of  the  pre-historic  works  were 
architectural,  because,  though  isolated,  they  together  form  a 
system  of  works  which  show  traces  of  a  certain  style  of  con- 
struction. For  instance,  take  many  of  the  isolated  emblem- 
atic mounds.  We  maintain  that  they  are  as  surely  archi- 
tectural as  are  many  modern  structures.  In  an  article  on  the 
"Military  Architecture  of  the  Emblematic  Mound-Builders," 
we  have  taken  the  position  that  the  signal  stations  or  sentinel 
mounds  were  parts  of  a  great  system  of  defense  corresponding 
to  the.modern  use  of  the  military  earthworks.  Whether  the 
ordinary  tumuli  or  burial  heaps  can  come  under  this  definition 
or  not,  is  a  question ;  yet  we  might  erect  a  department  of  fune- 
real architecture,  and  make  it  plain  that  there  is  as  much  variety 
and  definiteness  among  these  isolated  structures  as  among  the 
more  modern,  and  so  we  pronounce  them  architectural  works. 
With  these  preliminary  remarks,  then,  we  proceed  to  the  sub- 
ject, "The  Prehistoric  Architecture  of  America  is  a  Clue  to 
the  Early  Stages  of  Historic  Architecture  in  All  Lands. " 

I.  In  this  architecture  we  find  the  transition  between  the 
prehistoric  and  historic  state.  We  have  acknotvledged  that 
the  prehistoric  works  of  America  are  often  very  fragmentary 
and  ru^e;  yet  we  maintain  that  they  are,  on  this  account,  all 
the  more  suggestive. 

I .  These  prehistoric  works  may  be  regarded  as  connecting 
links  between  the  more  primitive  forms  to  which  no  terms  of 
architecture  can  be  applied,  and  the  more  complete  and 
perfect  works. 

The  prehistoric  works  of  Europe  have  this  peculiarity,  that 
the  large  majority  of  them  are  so  extremely  rude  that  we  can 
apply  to  them  no  architectural  term  whatever. 

The  gravel  beds  disclose  relics  of  bone  or  shell  and  stone, 
which  have  some  evidence  of  artistic  skill;  but  we  never  find 
among  them  any  such  thing  as  a  completed  structure.  The 
same  is  also  true  of  the  Kitchen  middens  and  Cave  dwellings. 
The  rude  stone  monuments  approach  a  stage  where  we  may 
discover  in  them  the  remains  of  structures  once  complete,  yet 
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they  are  generally  so  fragmentary  and  heterogeneous  that  we 
rarely  call  them  architectural  works.  They  are  more  properly 
monuments. 

The  dolmens  and  cromlechs  of  England  may  be  called  , 
structures,  but  the  menhirs  and  standing  stones  of  Karnac 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  arc  not  architectural.  We  may 
say,  then,  that  the  prehistoric  works  of  America  form  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  prehistoric  works  of  Europe  and 
those  of  historic  date. 

2.  The  prehistoric  works  of  America  begin  where  those  of 
Europe  leave  off.  The  distinction  between  them  seems  to  be 
that  one  is  architectural,  while  the  other  is  not. 

In  Europe,  as  we  have  said,  the  highest  class  alone  can  be 
called  architectural;  in  America,  the  lowest  class  of  works  are 
worthy  of  this  name.  History  and  architecture  in  Europe 
begin  together,  but  in  America  architecture  appears  to  have 
prevailed  throughout  the  prehistoric  age,  AH  the  stages 
which  are  presented  by  the  prehistoric  cultus  embraced  archi- 
tecture. Even  if  we  divide  the  times  into  the  different  ages, 
such  as  the  Stone,  Copper,  and  Bronze,  we  shall  find  the 
works  of  architecture  in  each.  The  Pal<Eolithic  age,  to  be 
sure,  where  it  is  found,  is  destitute  of  this  element.  In  this 
respect  it  is  the  same  in  Europe  and  in  America.  The  Palae- 
olithic age  never  contains  any  architectural  work.  Society 
did  not  reach  that  height.  The  correlation  is  between  the 
rude  stone  implements  and  gravel  beds,  shell  heaps,  and 
caves.  But  after  the  Polished-stone  age  came  in,  the  correla- 
tion is  between  Neolithic  implements  and  Rude  Stone  Monu- 
ments, Lake  Dwellings,  etc.  The  dividing  line  between  archi- 
tectural works  and  those  which  are  not,  is  just  here,  between 
the  Rude-stone  and  Polished-stone  ages.  The  two  continents 
are  not  so  much  unlike  as  we  at  first  supposed,  for  the  differ- 
ence really  is  that  the  Rude-stone  prevailed  more  extensively 
in  Europe,  while  the  Polished-stone  prevailed  more  in  Amer- 
ica. We  are  not  denying  in  this  that  there  are  traces  of  the 
Palaeolithic  age  in  America,  but  thus  far  these  traces  have 
been  so  few  that  we  do  not  take  them  into  account.  It 
should  be  said,  however,  that  the  prehistoric  works  of  Amer- 
ica are  some  of  them  much  more  advanced  than  those  of  Eu- 
rope. The  existence  of  arches  and  columns  and  pillars,  with 
base  and  capitol,  among  the  works  of  the  Toltecs  in  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  shows  this.  There  are  structures,  also, 
among  the  Cliff-dwellers,  which  are  quite  advanced  in  archi- 
tectural style  and  finish.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to 
examine  engravings  of  the  palace  of  Palenqu^  and  Uxmal, 
will   find  the  former  fact  illustrated:   those  that  are  familiar 
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with  the  Government  Reports, will 
And  illustrations  of  the  latter.  We 
give  herewith  a  cut,  from  Dr.  Hay- 
den's  report,  published  in  1876, 
and  the  reader  will  notice  how 
extremely  like  a  modern  house 
some  of  these  Cliff  dweUings  are. 
Though  there  are  no  columns,  or 
pillars,  or  arches,  to  give  elabo- 
rateness to  the  details,  yet  the 
symmetry  of  the  walls,  the  exact 
lines  and  angles  of  the  windows 
and  doors,  the  d^finiteness  and  fin- 
ish apparent  throughout  the  whole, 
impart  an  air  of  architectural  beau- 
ty which  is  quite  equal  to  many  of 
the  houses  built  at  the  present  day. 
Even  the  interior  arrangement  is 
worthy  of  notice.  A  fire-place 
(see  fig.  6),  which  is  as  well  made 
and  as  complete  as  many  in  our 
frontier  houses,  shows  that  a  high 
stage  of  art  had  been  reached.  It 
I  should  not  be  supposed,  however, 
k  that  this  building,  that  looks  so 
much  like  a  modern  dwelling,  was 
a  house  built  above  the  surface, 
and  used  as  a  residence  for  a  single 
family,  for  such  buildings  are  not 
known  to  have  existed  during  the 
prehistoric  age  in  America.  This 
building  is  a  Cliff  dwelling,  and 
we  refer  to  it  to  show  what  stage 
of  perfection  the  Cliff  dwellers 
reached,  and  that  many  of  these 
dwellings  were  connecting  hnks 
between  the  prehistoric  and  his- 
toric structures  of  the  two  conti- 
nents. The  Cave  dwellers  of  Eu- 
rope never  attained  to  the  art  of 
erecting  such  a  building. 

The  orily  prehistoric  structure 
found  in  Europe  which  at  all 
resembles  it,  is  the  Dolmen  or 
Cromlech,  and  this  was  a  grave 
and  not  a  dwelling.  There  are 
no  doors  and  windows  in  any  Ct;omlech. 
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The  communistic  element  prevailed  among  the  Cliff-dwell- 
ers of  America.  This  isolated  building  was  more  accidental 
than  systematic,  totally  unlike  the  other  Cliff  dwellings.* 


We  give  below  a  cut  to  show  that  the  Cliff  dwellings  were 
built  on  the  communistic  plan, 
that  they  were  only  a  connecting 
between  the  communistic  houses 
as  are  found  among  the  tribes  fai 
east,  and  the  Pueblo  dwellings  fai 
west. 

The  tribal  organization  was  the  one  which  ruled  in  the  erec- 
tion of  houses  in  America.  The  prehistoric  people  here  lived 
not  in  families  as  we  do,  but  in  clans  or  tribes.  We  cannot 
look  at  this  house,  which  so  much  resembles  a  modern  dwell- 
ing, and  say  that  it  was  the  residence  of  a  single  family,  for 
we  look  at  the  different  rooms  of  the  other  Cliff  dwellings  and 
know  that  they  were  occupied  by  many  families.  We  agree 
with  Mr.  Morgan  in  his  position  that  the  communistic  system 
was  prevalent  throughout  the  whole  of  prehistoric  America. 
We  take,  then,  these  Cliff  dwellings  as  an  illustration.  They 
show  that  the  tribal  organization  and  the  communistic  system 
probably  existed  among  the  Cave-dwellers  of  Europe.  They 
show  also  that  the  earliest  stages  of  architecture  in  Europe 
may  have  been  designed  to  accommodate  the  gentes,  rather 
than  the  single  family;  and  we  suggest  that  the  opinions  which 
have  been  expressed  about  the  primitive  houses,  of  even  the 
Aryan  races,  may  need  to  be  modified. 

In  the  first  place,  many  of  these  are  capable  of  being 
reconstructed  according  to  architectural  laws.  The  work  of 
reconstruction  may  indeed  be  difficult  and  unsatisfactory,  for 
the   ruins  are   very  fragmentary,  and   the  works,  as  they  ap- 
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pear,  are  very  rude.  Mr.  Morgan  maintained  that  the  com- 
munistic system  prevailed  among  the  Mound  Builders,  that  the 
mounds  were  the  foundations  of  buildings,  and  that  these 
buildings  were  communistic  dwellings.  This  theory  we  be- 
lieve to  be  untenable.  The  mounds  were  not  wide  enough 
nor  large  enough  for  such  purposes.  They  are  too  uneven  in 
size  and  varied  in  form.  The  walls  and  circles  which  are  re- 
ferred to  by  the  author  as  probably  foundations  for  commu- 
nistic houses,  are  too  fragmentary  and  too  crooked,  and  are 
not  wide  enough  on  top  for  such  a  purpose.  A  continued 
line  of  buildings,  on  one  of  the  circles  of  Ohio,  would  have  to 
be  erected  in  a  different  way  from  any  known  structure  in  the 
world.  The  square  inclosures  and  octagons,  which  are  some- 
times discovered  in  that  State,  we  maintain  could  not  have 
been  the  sites  of  such  communistic  dwellings.  Some  of  the 
walls  surrounding  these  inclosures  are  too  short  to  admit  of  a 
continued  line  of  buildngs,  and  others  are  too  long.  These 
walls,  with  buildings  upon    them,   would    form   no   defense. 


They  would  form  much  better  defenses  if  the  houses  were  in- 
side the  inclosures,  and  the  walls  themselves  were  used  as  de- 
fenses, with  gateways  filling  up  the  spaces  between  the  frag- 
mentary parts.  The  complicated  and  elaborate  earthworks 
give  no  clue  to  the  architecture  of  the  mound  builders'  dwell- 
ings, so  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconstruct  them.  Yet  we 
maintain  that  many  of  the  mound-builders'  works  were  archi- 
tectural. 

II.  We  turn  now  to  a  new  point.  American  architecture 
is  presented  to  us  in  an  undifferentiated  state.  Society  was 
in  that  condition  where  there  were  no  separate  classes.  The 
communistic  element  was  so  general  that  all  classes  lived  in 
the  same  manner.     The  same  structures  were  employed  for 
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all  modes  of  life.  Hence,  the  domestic,  the  military  and  the 
religious  structures  of  America  were  all  connected  in  one. 
This  is  true,  at  any  rate,  of  the  lower  stages  of  society  in  this 
country.  The  uncivilized  races  had  no  distinct  classes,  such 
as  the  military,  the  agricultural,  and  the  servile.  Of  course, 
the  differentiation  would  appear  more  in  the  civilized  states 
than  in  the  uncivilized,  but  if  there  was  differentiation  in  the 
uncivilized  states  it  was  not  enough  to  show  itself.  When  we 
examine  the  architecture  of  the  civilized  races,  such  as  ex- 
isted in  Central  America  and  Mexico,  we  find  temples  in  the 
shape  of  Teocalli  or  pyramids;  also,  palaces,  many  of  them 
built  upon  a  grand  scale,  and  with  elaborate  ornamentation; 
also,  houses  or  dwelling  places,  the  most  of  them  built,  how- 
ever, on  the  communistic  plan;  and  we  find  places  for  games, 
and  perhaps  for  military  display  and  social  gathering.  But 
when  we  examine  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  all  of  these 
are  combined  in  one,  the  Estufas,  or  sweat-houses,  being  asso- 
ciated with  the  residences,  and  the  public  squares  and  gardens 
being  surrounded  by  the  many-storied  dwellings  of  the  Pueblo.* 
We  find,  to  be  sure,  among  the  ClifT-dwellings,  buildings  which 
were  probably  used  for  different  purposes.  For  instance,  the 
straight  walls  built  in  the  niches  of  the  cliffs  were  probably 
dwellings;  the  round  towers  erected  on  the  summit  of  the 
cliff,  on  a  level  with  the  mesa,  were  probably  signal  stations 
or  fortst  (some  have  thought  them  to  be  designed  for  religious 
purposes),  and  the  circles  which  are  found  associated  with  the 
square  chambers,  were  probably  Estufas. 

Thus,  there  was  only  the  beginning  of  differentiation  among 
these  structures.  When  we  examine  the  works  of  the  Mound- 
Builders,  we  find  differences  also,  showing  that  one  kind  of 
structure  was  used  for  religious  purposes,  and  another  for  mil- 
itary. There  are  many  truncated  pyramids  where  were  orig- 
inally erected  the  palaces  of  the  Caciques.  There  are,  among 
the  Mound-Builders'  works,  many  fortifications,  which  showed 
that  this  people  had  reached  some  degree  of  skill  as  military 
engineers.  But  when  we  look  at  the  stockades  and  rude 
earth-walls  of  the  savage  races,  we  discover  nothing  of  this 
differentiation   in  architecture. 

We  maintain,  then,  that  the  primordial  germs  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  architecture  are  found  in  America.  The  germi- 
nal elements  are,  to  be  sure,  so  often  found  associated  in  the 
same  structure  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  tell  for  what  purpose 
the  work  was  erected.  For  instance,  a  fortification  which  was 
built  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill  at  Ft,  Ancient,  probably 
contained,  within  its  inclosure,  the  residences  of  the  people. 
There  is  no  evidence,  as  we  have  said,  that  these  dwellings 
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were  built  or  the  walls.  The  complicated  works  at  Newark 
were  used  for  such  various  purposes  that  we  cannot  tell 
whether  they  were  military  works,  or  sacred  tnclosures,  or 
village  sites,  or  places  for  catching  wild  game,  or  were  used 
for  dancing  and  racing,  or  all  of  these  combined.  The  works 
found  at  Eufaula,  Georgia,  have,  on  the  other  hand,  separate 
structures,  such  as  the  truncated  pyramid  and  walled  inclos- 
ure,  and  the  conical  mound,  and,  in  the  light  of  history  we 
know  that  each  one  of  these  was  used  for  a  different  purpose. 

Generally  the  development  of  architecture  appears  in  difler- 
ent  localities,  so  that  it  is  only  by  the  comparison  of  them 
that  we  can  discover  the  different  modes  of  life  and  different 
purposes  in  the  works.  The  reason  why  we  do  not  better 
understand  the  prehistoric  works  is  because  we  fail  to  picture 
out  society  as  it  was.  The  people  did  not  separate  into  dif- 
ferent classes,  and  put  their  military,  men  into  one  place,  their 
religious  men  into  another.  We  cannot  judge  them  from  our 
modern  standpoint.  Society  was  in  a  gregarious  state.  The 
people  might,  at  one  place,  dwell  altogether  in  a  fortification; 
they  might,  at  another,  be  following  the  agricultural  life;  at 
another,  the  hunting  habits  would  predominate.  Hence,  by 
traveling  over  large  districts  of  country,  we  discover  architec- 
tural works  which  were  adapted  for  the  different  purposes, 
and  thus  lind  a  native  architecture  in  its  differentiated  state. 
By  examining  these  works  in  the  separate  localities,  then,  we 
find  the  different  kinds  of  architecture  in  its  most  primitive 
forms. 

III.  The  ancient  architecture  of  America  is  presented  to 
us  in  different  stages  of  development,  and  so  we  have  a  clue 
to  the  early  stages  of  historical  architecture.  The  growth  of 
architecture  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects,  but  the 
difficulty  is  that  the  traces  of  the  different  stages  df  progress 
have  been  obliterated.  No  one  land  furnishes  a  complete 
succession  of  works.  The  historic  age  commenced  so  late 
that  architecture  had  reached  a  high  state  of  advancement 
before  history  made  any  record.  The  connection  between 
the  historic  and  the  prehistoric  age  is  broken,  so  that  a  long 
gap  intervenes  between  the  two.  An  impenetrable  obscurity 
hangs  over  the  earlier  stages,  and  we  cannot  trace  the  prog- 
ress from  the  historic  up  to  the  prehistoric.  There  is  no  con- 
tinuous line  under  any  one  people.  One  nation  has  borrowed 
from  another,  or  built  upon  its  ruins,  and  so  the  line  of  prog- 
ress has  always  been  broken.  Successive  waves  of  population 
have  swept  over  every  land,  destroying  the  traces  of  what  ex- 
isted before.  Assyria  built  upon  the  ruins  of  Babylonia; 
Greece  borrowed  from  Troy,  and  there  a  new  people  built 
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Upon  the  ruins  of  an  old  city.  Rome  borrowed  from  Greece, 
and  a  new  civilization  was  built  upon  the  ruins  of  Rome.  Dr. 
Schliemann  digs  into  the  foundations  of  Troy  and  finds  suc- 
cessive layers  of  relics,  but  no  continuous  line  of  progress.  A 
rude  civilization  follows  the  barbaric  splendor  of  the  ancient 
city.  At  Mycenae  he  discovers  perhaps  a  progressive  order, 
but  there  are  great  gaps  between  each  stage.  The  cyclopean 
architecture  and  the  ancient  gate  of  Mycenfe  are  followed  by 
beautiful  Greek  statuary  and  the  Temple  at  Olympia.  We 
have  not  yet  found  the  connecting  links  between  the  two. 
The  researches  of  antiquarians  may  result  in  this,  and  this  is 
one  object  for  which  they  are  laboring. 

But  that  there  is  a  connected  line  of  progress  in  the  prehis- 
toric works  of  America,  I  think  can  be  shown  from  many 
facts.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  marked  gradation  in  the 
works  existing  in  the  different  sections  of  this  continent,  which 
most  plainly  point  to  this  conclusion.  This  gradation  is  per- 
ceptible in  larger  districts  more  than  in  limited  ones.  As  one 
travels  over  the  continent  from  east  to  west,  and  notices  the 
works  which  are  found  in  the  different  sections  through  which 
he  passes,  he  sees  a  marvelous  succession  of  works,  divided 
by  beits  of  longitude,  each  geographical  section  having  a  sys- 
tem peculiar  to  itself.  They  may  be  divided  into  three  or 
four  different  classes,  which  vary  according  to  geographical 
locality,  and  which  are  correlated  to  the  physical  peculiarities 
of  each  region.  It  would  seem  that  the  prehistoric  works  of 
this  continent  were  separated  from  one  another  by  the  great 
mountain  ranges,  which  divide  the  continent  into  longitudinal 
belts,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  correlation  between  these 
works  and  the  geographical  features  of  each  section.  It  is 
observable,  however,  that  the  order  of  progress  in  the  prehis- 
toric works  is  entirely  opposite  to  that  seen  in  the  historic. 
The  map  of  the  prehistoric  cultus  should  be  shaded  from  west 
to  east,  but  that  of  the  historic  from  east  to  west.  As  the 
settlement  of  this  country  has  gone  on,  men  have  come  upon 
the  prehistoric  works,  but  have  found  these  at  higher  stages 
with  every  step  westward.  First,  the  relics  of  the  savage 
races;  second,  the  mysterious  works  of  the  Mound-Builders; 
third,  the  marvelous  architecture  of  the  Cliff-dwellers  and  the 
Pueblos,  to  which  we  have  referred;  and  fourth,  the  magnifi- 
cent ruins  found  in  New  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

The  architeclural  works  of  the  two  races  contrast  at  each 
step:  Thehut  of  the  miner  has  been  placed  under  the  shadow  of 
the  stone  house  of  the  Cliff-dweller;  the  cabin  of  the  frontier 
settler  has  been  erected  near  the  earthworks  of  the   Mound- 
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Builders;  the  brick  and  stone  buildings,  marble  and  iron 
fronts,  have  been  placed  where  once  existed  the  stockades 
and  villages  of  the  savage  tribes,  showing,  by  the  contrast,  a 
double  line  of  history  and  a  two-fold  architectural  develop- 
ment. In  finish  and  elaborateness  of  details,  in  masstveness 
of  proportions,  and  in  magni5cence  and  grandeur,  the  works  of 
Central  America  may  be  said  to  surpass  many  of  the  architect- 
ural structures  of  modern  days,  and  resemble  the  far-famed  halls 
of  the  Alhambra  and  the  splendor  of  the  Moorish  architecture. 
In  the  deep  interior,  scattered  over  the  broad  plateau  and  hid 
away  among  the  cliffs  of  the  far  West,  are  found,  also,  works 
which  are  marvelous  in  their  situation  and  strange  in  their 
style,  but  superior  in  their  details.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
the  works  of  the  Mound-Builders  are  comparatively  rude  in 
their  architectural  development,  though  mysterious  in  their 
history  and  their  objects  unknown.  The  reasons  for  this  re- 
versed law  of  progress  may  not  be  apparent,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains. Was  there  a  prehistoric  migration  from  the  Asiatic 
side?  and  did  the  tines  follow  down  from  the  Behring  Straits 
south  and  east,  and  so  cover  the  continent?  or  did  aboriginal 
life  begin  on  this  continent  and  carry  its  works  across  to  Asia? 
or  did  this  same  life  have  its  origin  on  this  continent  and  de- 
velop according  to  its  surroundings,  man  being  the  creature 
of  his  own  environment? 

In  answer  to  these  questions,  we  have  a  few  thoughts  to 
express.  First,  in  reference  to  the  lines  of  migration.  Judg- 
ing, at  least,  from  the  pre-historic  works,  we  conclude  that 
there  were  certain  courses  which  the  migrating  races  took, 
and  that,  as  they  became  settled,  they  developed  in  success- 
ive stages;  those  which  settled  in  the  Western  regions  devel- 
oping first,  and  those  which  migrated  farther  East  being  the 
last,  in  time,  to  develop.  This  is  on  the  supposition  that  the 
aborigines  migrated  from  Asia,  by  Behring's  Straits  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  and  by  way  of  the  northwest  coast.  This 
supposition  does  not  preclude  the  idea  that  civilization  may 
have  reached  the  region  about  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  way 
of  Polynesia  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  direct  from  Southern 
Asia.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  pre-historic  works 
"  fan  "  out  from  Behring's  Straits,  following  natural  lines  of 
migration  and  communication,  until  the  extremes  are  reached 
in  the  Isthmus  on  one  side,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the 
other.  The  most  advanced  works,  as  we  have  seen,  are  found 
at  the  Southwest,  but  the  gradation  goes  on  as  the  lines  con- 
tinue, south  and  east,  the  rudest  being  on  the  lines  of  east  and 
west  latitude. 

These  lines  of  migration  corresponding  so  much  to  the 
physical    peculiarities  of  the   continent,   have    been  marked 
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alike  by  the  linguistic  divisions,  and  the  architectural  works  of 
the  aboriginal  races.  There  is  one  point  to  be  considered  in 
this  connection,  that  the  architecture  did  not  develop  until 
the  races  reached  a  stopping  place.  Though  the  languages 
may  sometimes  be  traced  the  whole  length  of  the  lines,  yet 
the  architectural  works  do  not  appear  until  they  reach  the  end 
of  the  lines.  At  least  the  highest  or  best  works  are  found 
where  the  people  have  reached  a  permanent  dwelling  place. 
The  sedentary  tribes  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  had  better 
works  than  the  wild  tribes  which  were  scattered  along  the 
Great  Lakes.  So,  the  inhabitants  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  reached  a  higher  stage  than  those  of  Montana, 
Idaho,  and  Washington  Territory.  The  Quiches,  Chicimecs,  , 
Toltecs  and  Mayas  of  the  Southwest,  reached  a  higher  cultus 
than  the  Aztecs,  or  any  of  the  tribes  farther  North.  We  can- 
not trace  their  migrations  by  their  architectural  works,  but 
can  see   the  progress  of  these  works  in  their  habitat. 

Now  for  the  analogy.  It  is  evident  that  the  historic  races  of 
Europe  and  Asia  have  migrated.  Many  trace  the  migrations 
by  means  of  the  language  and  race  affinities.  Architecture 
seems  to  be  a  poor  criterion  by  which  to  judge  the  migrations. 
But,  taking  the  supposition  that  we  have  just  made,  we  shall 
find  that  the  historic  races  have  also  erected  their  best  struc- 
tures at  the  ends  of  their  lines  of  migration.  The  best  works 
of  the  Celtic  races  are  found  where  they  gained  permanent 
residence,  viz:  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain.  This 
is  true,  both  of  their  historic  and  prehistoric  structures,  and 
so  of  the  Pelasgians  and  Hellenes.  The  highest  development 
of  their  art  and  architecture  are  at  the  ends  of  the  lines 
of  their  migration.  It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  antiquarians, 
for  a  long  time,  to  trace  these  separate  races  to  their  original 
seals.  It  has  been  somewhat  of  a  wonder  that  none  of  these 
races  left  works  which  should  be  like  monuments  along  their 
track  by  which  they  could  be  traced;  but  the  fact  is  that  their 
development  occurred  after  they  reached  their  permanent 
abodes.  One  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  very 
recent  date,  is  that  of  certain  works  of  art  in  Phrygia,  which, 
it  is  supposed,  will  furnish  connecting  links  between  the  early 
Greek  art  and  that  of  the  farther  East;  but,  it  is  maintained 
that  these  are  very  different  and  much  ruder  than  any  of  the 
tokens  found  in  Greece.  This  analogy  between  the  Western 
and  Eastern  continents  is  worthy  of  attention. 

Second,  it  is  an  admitted  principle  that  the  law  of  progress 
follows  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Whatever  the  direction 
the  prehistoric  races  took,  wherever  the  original  settlement 
may  have  begun,  it  is  probable  that  the  real  progress  of  art 
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and  architecture,  and  other  accompaniments  of  civilization 
would  take  place  where  the  other  surroundings  were  most 
favorable.  A  population  which  depended  upon  the  ease  with 
which  a  living  could  be  secured,  would  naturally  develop  first 
where  the  earth  was  most  lavish  of  his  products,  and  where 
climate  and  soil  would  conspire  to  bring  comfort,  and  at  the 
same  time  excite  activity.  Wc  know  that  the  rich,  warm 
soil  and  tropical  vegetation  of  Central  America  favored  the 
growth  of  population.  Here,  too.  we  find  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  art  and  architecture,  and  probably  the  first  dawn 
of  civilization.  We  know,  too,  that  the  people  who  by  emi- 
gration, or  by  other  circumstances,  were  brought  into  the 
great  plateau  of  the  far  West,  were  favorably  situated,  and, 
we  may  suppose,  entered  into  an  early  progress,  and  devel- 
oped rapidly  into  the  arts  of  civilized,  or  semi-civilized,  life. 
It  is  the  testimony  of  W.  H.  Holmes,  of  the  United  States 
Geographical  Survey,  that,  notwithstanding  the  barrenness  of 
sustenance  in  this  great  desert  region,  along  the  streams,  there 
are  grass-covered  meadows,  and  broad  valleys  of  alluvial 
bottoms,  affording,  if  properly  utilized,  a  large  area  of  arable 
land. 

IV.  A  fourth  point  to  which  we  would  call  especial  atten- 
tion, at  this  time,  in  the  analogy  which  exists  between  these 
prehistoric  works  of  America  and  the  early  stages  of  historic 
architecture,  is  the  correlation  which  may  be  found  between 
the  structures  and  their  environment. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  written  an  article  upon  the  "Growth 
of  Sculpture,"  which  appeared  in  the  Cornhill Magazine,  in 
which  is  brought  out  this  thought:  There  are  three  elements 
in  sculpture,  as  it  appears  in  early  historic  times;  first,  the 
hereditary  traits  of  the  people;  second,  the  special  physical 
conditions  which  surrounded  them;  and,  third,  the  material 
which  was  furnished.  The  illustration  of  these  points,  in  con- 
nection with  the  growth  of  sculpture,  is  well  put  by  the 
author.  We  maintain  that  the  same  facts  are  true  of  archi- 
tecture, and  an  excellent  illustration  of  these  may  be  found 
among  the  prehistoric  works  of  this  country.  The  hereditary 
traits,  the  physical  surroundings,  and 'the  materials  at  hand, 
had  a  great  influence  over  the  prehistoric  races.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  aboriginal  races  employed  the  material  which 
was  most  convenient;  yet  the  fact  that  the  material  used  is 
also  an  index  of  the  social  status,  proves  that  this  was  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  which  influenced  the  rise  of 
society,  and  the  growth  of  architecture.  The  different  modes 
of  life  in  prehistoric  times  involved  different  food,  different 
habits,  different  styles  of  living,  and  different  styles  of  build- 
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ing;  but  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  think  that  each 
mode  of  life  had  its  own  building  material. 

We  would  refer  here  to  the  analogies  which  exist  between 
the  architecture  of  the  earliest  nations  known  to  history,  and 
that  of  the  American  races.  The  Pyramids  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  were  located  in  the  same  lines  of  latitude  with  those 
of  Central  America,  The  luxuriant  soil  of  Nicaragua  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  rich,  sand  plains  of  the  Tigris,  and 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  tropical  vegetation  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  all  these  regions,  being  favorable  to  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  the  increase  of  population. 
The  same  kind  of  barbaric  splendor  existed  in  all  three  local- 
ities; the  same  kind  of  architecture  appears  in  each;  the 
primitive  types  are,  as  we  said;  the  pyramid  and  the  palace. 
Elevated  platforms  prevail  in  Central  America,  as  well  as 
in  Nineveh.  Striking  analogies  may  be  seen,  also  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  halls,  and  the  external  surroundings  of  the 
palaces.  The  temples  in  Central  America  resemble,  in  some 
respects,  the  temples  in  Egypt.  But  the  question  is,  what 
styles  of  building  preceded  these.  Have  we  any  indication 
as  to  the  architecture  which  prevailed  before  these  times? 
We  maintain  that,  in  America,  we  have  the  answer  to  these 
questions.  Not  that  we  have  the  same  kind  of  buildings,  or 
that  the  same  race  dwelt  here,  but  the  types  of  the  earliest 
stages  of  architecture  are  found  here.  In  the  first  place,  the 
pyramid,  which  is  the  primordial  form  of  all  historic  struc- 
tures, is  found  in  its  most  primitive  shape  in  this  country.  The 
pyramidal  earth-works,  found  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  may 
not  have  been  erected  by  the  same  people,  which  built  the 
pyramids  at  Tehuantepec,  or  Coahuila,  but  they  are  a  primi- 
tive form  of  the  same  structure.  The  Pueblos,  of  Arizona, 
may  not  have  been  built  by  the  same  people  who  erected  the 
palaces  of  Uxmal  and  Palenqu^,  but  they  are  primitive  types 
of  the  same  kind  of  buildings.  The  Chunky -yards  and  places 
for  games,  found  in  Georgia  and  the  Gulf  States,  are  different 
from  the  magntticent  courts  and  splendidly-finished  pleasure- 
grounds  of  the  Southwest,  yet  they  are  types  of  the  same 
kind,  and  were  used  for  the  same  purpose,  though  very  rude 
and  primitive  in  their  form.  If,  then,  we  would  ascertain 
what  buildings  preceded  the  historic  structures  of  the  East 
— what  kind  of  temples,  and  palaces,  and  tombs  prevailed — 
before  the  times  of  history,  we  may  compare  these  with  the 
prehistoric  works  of  America  to  find  our  answer. 

Again,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  correlation  of  the 
architecture,  to  the  material  furnished  by  each  locality.  The 
stages  of  progress  exhibited  in  the  architecture  of  this  con- 
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tinent,  may  be  said  to  be  owing,  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  ease 
with  which  building  material  could  be.  secured.  The  material 
used,  also,  would  naturally  have  an  influence  upon  the  style 
of  building.  We  thus  judge  from  the  experiences  of  men 
in  modern  times.  Any  one  who  has  undertaken  to  build, 
knows  that  the  material  which  he  selects  will  have  great 
influence  upon  his  decision  as  to  the  styles  in  which  he  will 
build.  If  this  is  so,  in  modern  days,  when  men  have  so 
much  more  power  over  the  elements,  to  mould  them  accord- 
ing to  their  own  wishes,  he  must  suppose  it  to  have  been 
much  more  so  in  primitive  times.  We  find  an  illustration  of 
this  in  the  relics  of  the  primitive  races.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  pre-historic  relics  are  divided,  according  to  the  material, 
into  the  Rude-stone,  Polished-stone,  Bronze  and  Iron — each 
material  being  a  representative  of  a  different  stage  of  cultus. 
There  seemed  to  have  been  a  correlation  between  the  cultus 
of  the  people  and  the  material  which  they  used  for  their 
relics.  The  archaeological  relics  become,  on  this  account, 
indices  of  the  social  condition,  or  cultus,  of  the  people. 
Polished-stone  implements,  for  instance,  indicate  a  higher 
stage  of  improvement  than  the  Rude-stone;  Bronze  imple- 
ments indicate  a  higher  degree  than  the  stone. 

It  has  been  found,  also,  that  a  correlation  exists  between 
the  implements  and  the  other  articles — the  pottery,  cloth,  or 
textile  fabric,  wood  and  shell  ornaments — and  other  relics, 
always  corresponding  to  these  peculiarities  of  their  imple- 
ments. There'  is  this  difference,  however,  between  relics  and 
architectural  works — the  material  of  the  relics  had  less  influ- 
ence on  the  cultus  of  the  people  than  that  used  in  their  archi- 
tecture. 

The  stages  of  progress  may  be,  and  probably  are,  exhibited 
in  the  material  employed  in  their  structures  Hence  we  come 
to  look  at  materials  used  in  building,  as  indices  of  the  cultus. 
For  instance,  the  structures  that  abound  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  are,  as  found  at  the  present  time,  made  up  of  shells, 
or  rude  earth-heaps,  and  if  we  were  to  reconstruct  them,  we 
should  say  that  wood  or  bark  was  the  orignal  material  used 
for  building.  The  stockades  for  defense,  the  dwelling-houses 
for  residence,  and  the  Council-houses  for  the  political  gather- 
ings, were  probably  all  made  of  wood  or  bark. 

We  very  seldom  find  stone  among  the  ruins  of  these  works 
in  such  shape  as  to  show  that  it  was  used  for  building  pur- 
poses. It  is  not  probable  that  adobe  was  ever  used  in 
this  locality,  as  building  material.  Again,  the  prehistoric 
works  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  generally  found  in  their 
present  state — made  up  of  earth,  with  very  few  remains  of 
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shell  and  few  signs  that  stone  was  used  in  their  construction. 
As  to  the  material  which  was  employed  in  their  architectural 
structures  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  this,  though  the 
supposition  is  that  it  was  wood.  Still  we  maintain  that  the 
characteristic  material  of  this  region  was  earth,  rather  than 
wood.  The  great  earth-walls,  the  massive  pyramids,  and  the 
many  inclosures  show  that  whatever  the  superstructnre  was 
the  most  prominent  works  were  those  made  of  earth.  The 
buildings  seem  to  have  been  temporary,  or  at  least  to  have 
been  made  of  perishable  material,  but  the  walls  and  earth- 
works seem  to  have  received  much  architectural  finish.  We 
may  then  regard  earth  as  the  index  of  the  cultus  that  prevailed 
in  this  region. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  go  into  the  region  where  the  Clff- 
dwellin£;5  and  the  Pueblos  are,  we  find  that  the  adob^,  or  sun- 
dried  brick,  and  stone,  were  the  materials  used  for  building  pur- 
poses. We  class  these  two  materials  together,  for  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  that  these  materials  were  interchangeable, 
the  same  people  using  either,  according  to  convenience.  It 
is  the  remark  of  A.  F.  Bandelier,  that  there  are  evidences 
that  a  similar  mode  of  life  and  organization  of  society  existed 
among  the  Pueblos  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Colorado; 
but  that  the  ease  with  which  Cliff-houses  could  be  built 
induced  the  people  to  build  that  style  of  structure,  rather 
than  the  adobe  houses  which  prevail  elsewhere.  These  mater- 
ials, then,  we  regard  as  indices  of  the  cultus  prevalent  in  this 
region.  As  to  the  fourth  class  of  works,  namely,  those  which 
are  found  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  we  should  say  that 
the  index  material  is  the  carved  and  sculptured  stone. 

Thus  we  have  glanced  over  the  different  localities  and 
formed  a  correlation  between  the  stages  of  progress  and  the 
material  used.  We  associate  the  stockades  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  with  savage  races,  and,  judging  from  the  kitchen  mid- 
dens, or  shell-heaps,  and  other  indications,  we  conclude  that 
the  people  of  this  coast,  were  hardly  out  of  the  hunter  condi- 
tion. The  same  is  true,  also,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  coast.  We  associate  the  earth-works  with  an  agri- 
cultural people,  and,  finding  them  in  the  rich  valleys  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  associated  with  many  agricultural 
implements,  and  other  similar  relic,  we  conclude  that  the 
people  occupying  this  region  were  in  agricultural  states. 
We  associate  the  Pueblos  with  village  life,  the  very  name 
being  suggestive  of  the  fact.  Finding  these  on  the  high 
plateaus  of  Arizona,  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  and,  judging 
from  the  mode  of  life,  common  among  the  surviving  races, 
we  conclude  that  this  was  the  state  which  prevailed   in  pre- 
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historic  times.  The  term  city  would,  perhaps,  properly  express 
the  mode  of  life  in  the  other  locality  mentioned  above,  for  pal- 
aces, temples,  and  all  the  adornments  of  art,  and  advance- 
ment of  society,  peculiar  to  city  life,  are  found  in  this  region. 

The  fact,  however,  that  there  is  such  a  correlation,  between 
the  building  material  and  the  modes  of  life,  helps  us  to  deter- 
mine something  of  the  social  status,  both  of  the  historic  and 
prehistoric  peoples.  We  know  that  the  first,  or  oldest  works 
known  to  history,  viz:  those  found  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tigris, 
near  its  mouth,  were  those  which  belonged  to  the  primitive, 
historic  race — the  first  Chaldean  empire.  These  works  were 
built  of  sun-dried  brick,  though  built  in  stages,  as  pyramidal 
or  many-storied  temples,  and  covered  with  the  adornments  of 
a  barbaric  art,  yet  they  show  a  very  primitive  state  of  cultus. 
We  know,  too,  that  the  palaces  of  Assyria,  such  as  are  found 
in  the  mound  of  Kouyunjik,  or  Nineveh,  were  built  of  stone, 
but  elaborated  and  adorned  with  all  the  art  of  sculpture,  and 
showing  a  more  advanced  stage  of  culture  than  the  preced- 
ing empire.  We  know,  too,  that  the  polished  granite,  or 
syenite,  which  was  placed  in  the  Pyramid  at  Ghizeh,  was 
indicative  of  a  high  state  of  power,  if  not  of  high  culture,  and 
that  the  wrought  and  sculptured  stone,  found  in  the  later 
Egyptian  temples,  is  also  an  index  of  the  cultus  which  prevailed 
at  that  time.  Taking  these  conclusions  then,  and  going  back 
from  the  historic  times  to  the  earlier  stages,  we  shall  find  that 
the  material  used  in  architecture,  is  an  indication  of  the  grade 
of  society  existing  at  the  time.  The  only  difficulty  here,  is 
that  other  works  followed,  and  we  have  the  tokens  of  the 
decline  of  society,  as  well  as  its  rise.  It  is,  then,  no  evidence 
that  there  was  not  a  prehistoric  stage  in  Egypt,  Assyria  and 
Chaldea,  because  we  do  not  find  the  primitive  works  there; 
for  the  material  evidently  changed,  and  the  most  perishable 
was  the  most  primitive. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  prehistoric  works  of  America 
are  worthy  of  study,  first,  because  they  are  connecting  links 
between  the  prehistoric  and  historic  stages;  second,  because 
they  show  where  the  first  stage  of  differentiation  began;  third, 
because  they  present  a  long  line  of  progress;  and  fourth,  be- 
cause the  correlation  between  them  and  their  surroundings 
is  so  marked.  In  all  these  respects,  they  furnish  to  us  clues 
to  the  early  stages  of  historic  architecture  which  are  very 
suggestive. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  "  WELCH  BUTTERFLY  " — IS  THE  INSCRIPTION  UPON 
"  IT  OLD?       .^_ 

(Sh  Vol.  tV.,  No.  I.  of  Ih*  Ahtiquauah.) 
Ta  ik4  EJOm/  tkt  AmirilmiL  AHti^ttarUn: 

To  the  archaeologist  the  discovery  of  new  and  unique  finds 
is  a  source  of  so  much  pleasure  that  he  is  not  always  careful 
to  scrutinize  with  sufficient  care  the  evidence  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  find.  Whenever  a  discovery  has  been  made  pub- 
lic, it  becomes  a  thankless  and  an  unpleasant  task  to  question 
its  authenticity.  But  these  critical  questionings  should  be 
always  welcomed,  for  a  relic  which  cannot  sustain  its  authen- 
ticity In  the  face  of  adverse  criticisms,  is  not  entitled  to  ac- 
ceptance. One  peculiar  characteristic  is  common  to  many 
alleged  remarkable  finds  when  authenticity  has  been  ques- 
tioned. They  have  been  found  in  places  where  much  atten- 
tion had  been  given  to  archaeological  explorations;  where  the 
public  was  generally  interested  in  them;  and  have  been  found 
at  a  second  or  third  exploration  of  a  previously  explored  site; 
that  is,  under  such  circumstances  as  would  make  it  compara- 
tively easy  to  impose  upon  the  explorers. 

This  was  true  of  the  Newark  Holy-stones,  undoubtedly  spu- 
rious, and  of  the  Davenport  or  Gass  tablets,  of  the  authentic- 
ity of  which  there  are  grave  causes  of  doubt.  The  Rockford 
tablet  was  found  by  a  visitor  after  the  explorers  had  searched 
the  cut  of  the  mound  in  vain,  the  visitor  discovering  the  won- 
drous tablet  at  the  second  stroke  of  the  spade. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  Wilmington  relics  was  found 
at  a  second  examination  of  an  explored  site,  after  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  neighborhood  was  called  to  the  matter  of 
wondrqus  inscribed  stones,  and  all  the  circumstances  were 
such  as  to  call  for  the  very  highest  degree  of  caution  on  the 
part  of  the  explorers  to  guard  against  imposition.  While  this 
is  the  case,  the  pamphlet  published  by  Messrs.  Welch  & 
Richardson,  which  is  substantially  republished  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  ANTIQUARIAN,  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  spe- 
cial evidence  of  authenticity  that  the  cautious  critic  would 
desire.  Who  found  the  "Welch  Butterfly"  in  its  bed  is  not 
disclosed.  What  care,  if  any,  was  taken  to  decide  whether  it 
was  a  recent  plant  or  not?  What  scrutiny,  if  any,  was  given 
to  determine  whether  the  engraving  upon  it  was  recently 
made,  is  not  disclosed.  These  matters  deserved  the  utmost 
care  at  the  time,  and,  if  properly  given,  would  greatly  aid  in 
deciding  the  authenticity  or  antiquity  of  the  engraving.  In- 
deed, the  authors  of  the  pamphlet,  while  omitting  all  mention 
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of  the  evidence  especially  needed,  seem  to  feel  that  there  is 
something  about  it  which  will  lead  to  doubts  as  to  its  antiq- 
uity, which  leads  them  to  express  their  "chagrin  did  they  (we) 
for  a  moment  think  that  any  doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  articles."  And  there  are  peculiarities 
in  the  figures  upon  the  "butterfly"  which  render  it  wefl-nigh 
impossible  to  conclude  that  they  are  old.  The  dress  of  the 
male  figure  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  dress  of  any  savage 
or  barbaric  people.  It  is  of  such  a  form  as  is  only  possible 
with  a  people  who  have  carried  the  arts  of  weaving  cloth,  cut- 
ting and  fitting  garments,  and  of  sewing,  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  It  indicates,  also,  that  advance  in  civilization 
which  has  only  been  recently  reached  by  the  most  enlightened 
people,  when  ornamentation  in  the  dress  of  man  is  almost 
wholly  laid  aside,  and  is  made  completely  subordinate  to  com- 
fort and  facility  of  movement.  The  first  two  articles  of  sav- 
age dress  are  the  breech-cloth  and  the  head-dress— the  first 
for  protection  and  the  second  for  ornament.  Both  are  very 
long  retained,  and  are  found  everywhere  among  savage  and 
barbarous  people.  A  modification  of  the  first  survives  in  the 
petti-coat  of  the  women,  and  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  short 
breeches  of  the  men  which  a  few  years  ago  were  generally 
worn.  The  dress  of  this  figure  on  the  "butterfly"  is  modeled 
after  the  most  perfect  modern  dress  of  the  most  civilized  races, 
when  the  object  of  dress  is  comfort,  protection  and  facility  of 
movement.  A  modern  cap,  a  short  coat  buttoning  up  in 
front,  with  well-fitting  sleeves,  modern  pantaloons,  with  shoes 
or  moccasins  upon  the  feet,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  ornamen- 
tation anywhere,  are  the  characteristics  here  seen.  Can  they 
possibly  represent  the  dress  of  any  prehistoric  people? 

The  articles  carried  in  the  hands  of  this  figure  aUo  seem  to 
me  to  represent  some  modern  and  mistaken  theories  as  to  the 
form  and  use  of  certain  implements,  rather  than  actual  facts. 
The  delicate,  crescent-shaped,  highly-polished  and  perforated 
objects  made  of  metamorphic  slate,  are  here  placed  at  the  end 
of  a  spear-handle  and  at  the  end  of  the  handle  of  a  stone 
battle-axe,  of  a  size  clearly  indicative  that  it  was  not  for  orna- 
ment, but  for  use.  Now,  if  any  old  mound-builder  ever" put 
one  of  these  delicately-wrought  stone  crescents  to  such  a  use 
as  that,  he  would  never  repeat  the  experiment.  It  would  be 
the  most  inconvenient  termination  possible  for  the  handle  of 
his  axe,  and  would  be  inevitably  broken  by  the  first  blow 
given  by  the  implement.  The  manner  in  which  the  spear- 
head and  battle-axe  are  represented,  as  bound  to  their  han- 
dles by  cords  or  thongs,  represents  an  impossibte  mode.  The 
fastening  cord,  for  instance,  is  represented  as  crossing  the 
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handle  of  the  axe  at  right  angles  with  it,  and  on  the  face  of 
the  axe.  Of  course,  it  could  not  be  put  on  in  this  manner. 
The  cord,  if  used  at  all,  must  have  crossed  the  handle  and  the 
axe  obliquely,  or  else  have  been  confined  to  the  part  of  the 
handle  above  and  below  the  axe.  All  these  errors  might  be 
easily  made  by  one  depending  upon  imagination  for  the  de- 
tails of  his  figure.  They  are  scarcely  possible  for  one  who 
can  make  as  spirited  and  life-like  figure  as  this,  and  who  was 
drawing  implements  with  which  he  was  familiar.  Is  not  the 
conclusion  a  reasonable  one  that  this  figure  at  least  is  the 
work  of  a  modern  artist? 

Note — I  do  not  undertake  to  decide  that  the  Gass  tablets 
are  not  genuine,  but  to  suggest  a  doubt  merely.  I  do  not, 
in  the  least,  question  the  good  faith  of  their  finder  or  of  the 
members  of  the  Davenport  Society.  My  doubts  are  mainly 
caused  by  the  modern  appearance  of  many  of  the  characters, 
and  the  wonderfully  perfect  condition  of  all  parts  of  the  in- 
scription, considering  the  soft  and  friable  material  upon  which 
they  were  found.  I  have  very  strong  suspicions  that  if  the 
Davenport  Society  will  make  duplicates  of  these  inscriptions 
on  similar  slate  and  bury  them  a  few  feet  beneath  the  surface, 
that  they  will  have  become  nearly  illegible  in  a  few  years. 
The  lower  part  of  plate  No,  i  is  so  significant  that  it  would 
be  a  great  satisfaction  to  be  entirely  assured  of  its  genuine- 
ness. The  upper  part  indicates  an  attempt  to  represent  an 
entirely  nondescript  style  of  writing  Picture  writing  like 
that  on  Plate  II.  compels  a  resort  to  curved  lines;  but  as  soon 
as  writing  becomes  alphabetic,  the  characters  are  almost 
wholly  composed  of  straight  lines  and  combinations  of  straight 
lines.  The  primitive  modes  of  writing  compel  a  resort  to 
such  characters.  But  we  have,  on  this  tablet,  a  multitude  of 
figures  formed  of  curved  lines,  which  it  would  require  good 
care  to  duplicate  with  such  accuracy  that  one  character  would 
not  be  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  another,  and,  aside  from  those 
included  within  the  arcs,  arranged  without  any  order.  If  al- 
phabetical, the  characters  are  of  very  unnatural  and  improb- 
able forms,  while  they  give  no  indication  of  being  symbolical 
or  historical.  M.  C.  READ. 

Hudson,  Ohio.  " 

AN   ANCIENT   FORTIFICATION   IN  ^ONORA,   MEXICO. 


In  the  month  of  June,  1881,  I  visited  the  northern  part  of 
Sonora  to  inspect  several  mines,  among  them  the  historical 
placer  deposits  of  Llanos  and   Cienega,   and   coming   from 
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there,  before  reaching  Arituava,  I  noticed  what  I  first  consid- 
ered a  very  remarkable  formation  of  a  mountain,  rising  de- 
tached in  a  wide  plain  covered  with  mesquites  and  other  low, 
thorny  trees  so  characterestic  of  Sonora.  Through  the  field 
glasses  I  observed  that  this  apparent  formation  was  the  labo- 
rious work  of  human  hands,  and  consisted  of  great  numbers 
of  parapets  or  causeways  built  up  against  the  steep  sides  of 
the  hill.  It  is  situated  about  three  miles  easterly  of  the  real 
Arituava,  and  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Altar.  The  sketch 
was  taken  from  the  stage  road  between  Arituava  and  Altar, 
three  miles  from  the  former  place. 

The  hill  is  about  half  a  mile  long  and,  I  judge,  about  eight 
hundred  feet  high,  and  is  entirely  encircled  by  these  parapets, 
excepting  in  places  occurring  at  both  ends  where  the  moun- 
tain is  very  steep.  Several  knolls  in  the  neighborhood  were 
also  fortified  by  either  parapets  or  earthwork. 

I  was  told  of  several  tanks,  built  of  good  cement,  in  conve- 
nient nooks  about  the  fortification,  for  the  storage  of  water. 
Arrow  heads  and  spear-points  of  flint  are  found  on  the  hill, 
and  SeOor  Francisco  Serna  informed  me  that  he  had  picked 
up  several  stone  hatchets  and  images  cut  in  stone.  One 
beautiful  specimen  of  polished  hatchet,  probably  made  of 
serpentine,  grooved,  but  not  drilled,  found  at  this  place,  he 
assures  me,  Is  now  in  the  museum  in  Mexico.  Mr.  Serna, 
who  is  the  owner  of  the  real  Artiuava,  informed  me  further, 
that  the  hill  upon  which  he  is  now  constructing  a  new  house, 
the  view  of  which  is  so  commanding  that  it  gives  the  house 
the  appearance  of  a  castle,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  is  upon 
all  sides  encircled  by  terraces,  constructed  by  cutting  away  a 
part  and  filling  in  the  gentle  slope,  similar  to  the  embank- 
ments of  railroads  which  are  constructed  on  the  sides  of  hills. 

When  I  passed  the  place,  I  was  exhausted  from  the  hard- 
ships of  the  trip,  which  was  made  in  the  dry  season  in  Sonora, 
at  which  time,  in  this  part  of  Mexico,  water  becomes  as  ex- 
pensive as  drugs,  and  worse  to  take,  and  feed  for  animals  is 
hardly  to  be  had,  while  the  sun  pours  down  upon  the  exhausted 
traveler  without  mercy.  My  time  was  also  limited,  or  I  should 
have  stopped  several  days  to  investigate  these  very  interesting 
remains. 

Mr.  Serna  stated  to  me  that  he  has  also  seen  trincheras 
(as  such  forts  are  called  in  Mexico)  north  of  Altar,  which,  I 
believe,  are  mentioned  in  Bancroft's  "  Native  Races."  He 
gives  the  locality  as  fourteen  leagues  (thirty-six  miles)  north 
from  Altar,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Saric.  These  works  are 
constructed  of  huge  stones  in  triple  rows,  well  jointed 
with  cement;  but,  after  close  questioning,  Mr.  Serna  thought 
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it  might  possibly  be  a  natural  formation,  perhaps  a  dyke. 
However,  as  it  encircles  a  hill,  and  several  circles  are  situated 
one  above  the  other,  with  openings  opposite  to  one  another, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  they  are  artificial,  as  indicated  by  the 
exactness  of  the  joint,  for  instance,  and  the  presence  of 
cement. 

Los  A»c«L«S,  July  «?.  l88i.  PAUL  SHUMACHER. 


BABE  VARIETIES  OF  STONE  IMPLEMENTS. 

T'tHtEiliUrt/atAmtrieaiAntifjiariai.!  -  f 

It  seems  desirable  to  publish  descriptions  of  all  types  of 
stone  tool,  especially  of  such  as  are  uncommon,  or  unique,  or 
peculiar  to  certain  localities.  Comparative  study  of  pre- 
historic finds  will  be  thus  facilitated,  and  foundations  laid  for 
inferences  in  the  future  which  cannot  be,  as  yet,  foreseen.  I, 
therefore,  give  a  brief  notice  of  the  last  two  specimens  which 
have  met  my  eye. 

I.  A  pestle  or  borer,  or  both  combined.  Its  dimensions  are, 
in  length,  eighteen  and  three-fourths  inches.  It  is  cylindrical, 
or  a  sharp  cone.  Circumference  at  the  base,  six  and  one- 
half  inches,  and  only  one-half  inch  less,  at  ten  inches  from 
the  base.  But  at  four  inches  from  the  apex,  the  circumfer- 
ence is  no  more  than  four  and  one-half  inches.  Thence  it 
dwindles  to  a  point  not  very  blunt,  and  thus,  it  is  the  largest 
stone  implement  I  have  noticed.  The  material  is  greenstone 
— a  mineral  not  found  in  situ — nearer  than  Lake  Superior,  or 
some  three  hundred  miles,  from  Vernon  County  (Wis.),  in 
which  this  magnificent  specimen  was  plowed  up.  It  was 
excellently  polished,  though  there  are  now  many  flaws  in  the 
surface,  where  the  stone  has  corroded.  It  proves  either  pre- 
historic commerce  in  tools,  or  nomadic  habits  in  the  oses  of 
them.     Its  weight  is  almost  four  pounds.     (3W.  151^  oz.) 

On  careful  examination  of  the  instrument  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  an  able  mineralogist  calls  it  "  augile-syenite — 
that  is,  a  mixture  of  augite,  orthoclase,  quartz,  plagioclase, 
chlorite,  biolite,  menaccaricite,  and  apatite." 

II.  That  variety  of  celt  which  most  resembles  a  gouge.  Its 
dimensions  are:  Length,  eight  and  one-half  inches;  breadth 
and  thickness  each,  where  greatest,  one  and  one-half  inches. 
The  cutting  edge,  which  is  one  and  one-half  inches  wide,  is 
hollowed  on  one  side  by  a  broad,  longitudinal  groove  running 
up  three  inches.  The  other  side  shows  a  convex  bevel.  The 
tool,  at  the  other  end,  tapers  to  a  three-cornered  point.  The 
material  is  green  stone,  well  polished  all  over.  Its  weight 
is  seventeen  and  one-half  ounces.     It  was  found  in  JeflTerson 
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County,  Wis.,  and  turned  up  by  the  plow.  When  laid  down 
on  its  hollow  face  this  instrument,  in  swell,  taper  and  general 
proportions,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  fish. 

The  two  articles  now  described — to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge— are  unique.  Accordingly,  accounts  of  tools,  similar  in 
type,  will  be  very  welcome  to  the  writer,  whether  addressed  to 
him  in  Madison,  Wis.,  or  published  in  the  pages  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  and  Oriental  Journal, 
maokon.wis.  J.  D.  Butler. 


THE  location  OF  ^INLAND. 


the  Northmen,  on  the  coast  of  Rhode  Island  or  Massachusetts, 
Pickering  holds  it  to  be  Newfoundland.  The  following  con- 
siderations maybe  of  service  in  procuring  a  clue.  Thorwald, 
in  I002,  reached  the  wintering  place  in  Vinland.  The  follow- 
ing season,  on  an  island  far  westward,  "  met  with  a  wooden 
kornhjalms  "  (corn  shed?)  as  Pickering  quotes.  Now  the 
Indians  of  New  England  stored  their  maize  in  pits:  south  of 
the  Carolinas  in  granaries  above  ground.  Unless  the  whole 
habits  of  the  Indians  were  changed,  this  island,  far  to  the 
westward,  must  have  been  far  south.  Again,  at  "  Nop,"  sup- 
posed, by  Prof.  Rafn,  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Taunton,  Mass., 
"they  found  then  upon  the  land  self-sown  fields  of  wheat, 
there,  where  the  ground  was  low,  but  vines  there  where  it 
rose  somewhat."  Must  not  this  wheat  have  been  Zisania 
equatria,  found  so  abundantly  in  the  tide  waters  of  the  Hud- 
son and  Delaware?  {aa A, perhaps,  of  the  Taunton  river?) 
South  Framinoham.  Mass.  E.    C.    StURTEVANT,  M.  D. 


A   STONE   HASK   FOUND   IN   pHIO. 
r*  tki  Editor  ef  ilH  Amirican  AnHr^aHMm: 

In  regard  to  the  find  of  the  masked  face — the  photograph 
I  sent  you  of  it  is  full  size — it  is  of  dark  sandstone.  It  was 
plowed  up  in  the  month  of  September,  1851,  in  Jackson 
Township,  Coshocton  County,  Ohio.  The  facts  of  this  find 
are  well  authenticated.  It  was  made  by  Mr,  Davis  Lowary. 
After  fully  satisfying  myself,  it  fell  into  my  hands  from  Mr. 
Lowary,  in  April,  1 876,  The  horns  do  not  represent  strength 
and  position  or  honor — (they  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
horns  represented  on  the  head  of  Moses) — but  bore  the  useful 
purpose  of  supplying  holds  for  the  necklace  of  pearl  discs,  by 
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which  it  was  suspended  round  the  neck  and  on  the  breast  of 
the  priest  of  the  cariy  and  remote  inhabitants  of  this  country'. 

This  section  of  Ohio 
was  densely  populated 
with  an  agricultural  peo- 
ple, whu  at  some  time  car- 
ried on  an  extensive  traf- 
fic in  the  quarrying  of 
flint,  its  manufacture  into 
implements  of  the  chase 
and  warfare,  and  the  bar- 
ter or  exchange  of  such 
articles  with  distant  set- ' 
tlements  of  the  same  peo- 
ple, who  had  not  the  same 
materials  for  producing 
implements.  They  had 
their  religious  worship,  for 
is  it  not  traceable  from 
east  to  west  in  the  Tu- 
ranian race  from  the  great 

mountain  plain  of  Central  Asia?  Even  in  China,  from  the 
east,  do  we  not  find  on  their  gods  the  same  general  masked 
faces?  This  entire  section  of  Ohio  is  well  marked  by  that 
industrious  and  singular  race.  Time  nor  the  plow  have  lev- 
eled their  earthworks.  This  section  is  but  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  the  great  and  curious  earthworks  of  Licking  County. 

Picart,  vol.  4.  p.  301:  Canon,  God  of  Chinese  has  seven 
such  faces  on  pearl,  each  suspended  with  such  •owo  round 
trinkets  tied  together — an  ornamented  chain — and  have  we 
not  seen,  in  Central  America,  where  the  civilization  of  this 
old  race  reached  'ts  culmination,  or  having  there  first  devel- 
oped its  full  proportions,  these  out  tribes  were  as  wanderers 
from  the  parent  stock  then  in  Centra!  America  ?  I  incline  to 
the  view  that  this  race  first  planted  itself  and  its  civilization 
in  Central  America,  and  its  people  in  tribes  scattered] 

This  animal-human   face  is  No.    571    on  the  Loan    Book, 
and  No.    31,384  (cast)  in  the  museum   of   the   Smithsonian 
Institute,  Washington,  D.  C.    The  original  is  in  my  posession. 
Yours  very  truly,  Peter  Neff. 

Gambier,  Knox  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  22,  1881. 


A   CRUCIAL   COPPER. » 


TV  rt«  E<Mer  nf  tkt  Amtritan  Amtiffmriam.- 

An  implement  of  unalloyed  copper  has  recently  come  into 
the  prehistoric  cabinet  of  the  Wisconsin   Historical   Society, 
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which  is,  in  some  respects,  of  more  interest  than  any  one  of 
the  two  hundred  specimens  there. 

It  is  a  socket  spear-head  {45^  x  ^  inches),  the  blade  beveled 
like  a  bayonet,  but  flatter.  Its  socket  was  pierced  with  a 
hole  for  a  rivet  to  pass  through  and  fasten  the  spear-head  to 
its  shaft.  In  this  particular  it  does  not  differ  from  a  dozen 
other  spear  sockets.  It  also  retains  the  rivet  in  its  place,  and 
it  thus  differs  from  all  other  known  tools  of  copper  except 
one,  which  is  also  in  the  Madison  museum.  But  while,  in 
that  other  implement,  the  rivet  is  copper,  in  the  last  found 
specimen  it  is  of  iron. 

The  material  was  not  at  first  suspected,  and  so  was  not  de- 
tected till,  on  robbing  off  dust  and  rust,  the  color  at  the  head 
of  the  rivet  was  seen  to  contrast  with  the  socket  in  which  it 
was  fixed.  In  order  to  test  the  metal  decisively,  I  had  the 
spear-head  nicely  balanced  and  then  brought  a  magnet  near 
the  rivet.  The  rivet  was  attracted  and  equilibrium  was  de- 
stroyed.    There  seems  no  room  for  further  doubt. 

This  unique  relic  was  picked  up  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  by 
Sanford  Marsh,  in  Waukesha  County,  Wisconsin,  in  Township 
8,  Range  18  East,  and  near  North  Lake.  It  was  discovered 
on  a  hill  that  had  never  been  cultivated,  and  the  point  was  the 
only  portion  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

This  insignificant  bit  of  iron  imbedded  in  the  copper,  weighs 
but  a  few  grains,  yet  may  prove  the  weightiest  argument  that 
has  yet  appeared  on  a  great  archseological  question.  It  has 
always  been  assumed  that  no  iron  was  ever  utilized  by  Amer- 
ican aborigines.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  iron  rivet 
proves  the  tool  it  helps  to  make,  to  be  modern,  or  no  more 
ancient  than  the  coming  of  whites  among  the  Indians.  If  we 
say  that  some  pre-Indian  and  perished  American  race  knew 
the  use  of  iron,  and  fastened  copper  with  it,  how  shall  we  ac- 
count for  the  preservation  of  the  iron  from  being  eaten  up 
with  rust,  and  that  during  many  a  century?  Or  shall  we  say 
that  the  spear  socket  at  first  fitted  with  a  copper  rivet — when 
that  had  vanished,  as  so  many  now  in  the  Wisconsin  cabinet 
have  vanished — was  lost,  and  in  after  ages  found  again  by 
Indian  or  white  man,  and  fastened  with  iron,  a  material  that 
was  before  unknown?  The  tool  shows  no  mark  of  having 
been  thus  tampered  with.     It  is  worth  much  study. 

Malison,  Wis.       .  J.  D-  BUTLER. 

SOME   RECENT   ANTIQUARIAN   "FINDS"   FROM   MEXICO. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  the  lovers  of  archaeological  sub- 
jects to  meet  with  a  periodical  like  the  AMERICAN  ANTIQUA- 
RIAN AND  Oriental  Journal  on  the  tables  of  our  Eastern 
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libraries — that  of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  in  the 
present  instance.  And  it  is  also  a  great  surprise  to  find  any- 
thing so  solid  and  valuable  coming  from  the  young  me- 
tropolis of  the  Western  lakes. 

In  a  late  number  of  this  journal,  Prof,  Gatschet,  of  Wash- 
ington, offers  some  facts  and  suggestions  on  one  subject, 
which  I  have  "made  a  note  of,"  and  "improved"  to  my  own 
benefit.  In  quoting  the  word  masks,  from  the  Creek  Diction- 
ary of  Bishop  Baraga  and  others,  he  was  probably  unaware 
of  its  curious  affinities.  Its  meaning  is  "marsh"  or  "watery 
place,"  and  the  word  itself  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  the 
nomenclature  of  America.  Nobody  would  suppose  it  to  be  an- 
other shape  of  the  name  Mexico,  given  very  naturally  to  the 
great  lacustrine  and  swampy  fortress  of  the  Toltecs  and  Az- 
tecs. The  Spaniards  found  that  the  native  meaning  of  the 
term  was  "on  the  water."  The  name  was  used  in  many 
places.  Among  the  Crees  (or  Creeks)  of  Canada,  meskek 
signified  a  "marshy  place."  It  is  also  found  in  the  British 
Isles,  holding  the  Irish  and  Tuscarora  word  for  water,  isca  or 
esk,  and  it  is  pronounced  in  Lough  Mask,  a  lake  made  rather 
notable,  latterly,  by  the  perplexities  of  Capt.  Boycott. 

This,  however,  is  not  all  that  maybe  said  for  our  American 
inask  or  masg.  It  will  be  remembered  that  its  most  distin- 
guished site  was  also  called  Ajiakuec.  This  name  also  belongs 
to  Ireland,  where  it  is  written  annoc  (a  "lake"  or  swamp);  and 
it  was  also  found  among  the  Iroquois  and  other  tribes,  who 
pronounced  it  aonoc,  to  signify  the  same  thing.  Anahuac 
touches  the  Keltic  antiquities  in  twenty  other  points  or  pho- 
netics, all  presenting  the  Irish  and  Tuscarora  word  awun  or 
avoH,  signifying  "water." 

These  curious  antiquarian  facts  concerning  Mexico  may 
possibly  interest  M.  Desire  Charnay,  who  is  just  now  un- 
earthing so  many  relics  of  old  civilization  on  the  same  ground. 
He  may  also  be  struck  by  the  other  little  fact  that  the  ancient 
"Crom-lech-altar"  of  Cornwall,  named /^ir/a,  and  derived  from 
Fhcenicia,  and  the  old  Rome  of  the  obelisks,  is  phonetically  rep- 
resented by  the  teocalH  of  the  Cordilleras,  Molina's  Aztec 
vocabulary — recently  republished,  1  perceive — suggests  a 
hundred  such  correspondences — things  that  are  full  of  sugges- 
tions and  carry  our  fancies  back  to  "the  night  of  time  that 
parted  worlds,"  when  the  venturous  pilots  of  Gadir,  or  Cor- 
ufla,  or  Galway,  or  the  Clyde,  were  swept  across  by  the 
"trades"  or  other  wilder  winds  of  the  Bakr  addalom,  bringing 
their  parts  of  speech  along  with  them.  In  truth,  that  "Atlan- 
tis," so  long  known  to  history,  hides  as  many  secrets  in 
our  own  days  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  Plato  and  the  priests 
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of  Sais.  '  These  secrets  are  wrapped  up  in  the  nomenclatures 
of  our  great  Eastern  seaboards,  from  Labrador  to  the  "Strait 
of  the  Dragon" — as  the  passage  was  named  before  Megal- 
haens  sailed  through  it;  and  our  antiquarians  must  address  ^ 
themselves  to  the  work  of  finding  them  out.  Such  "finds" 
may  be  as  valuable  as  anything  dug  up  from  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh,  Olympia,  Hissarlik,  Cyprus  or  Mexico.  W.  p. 
Rooms  of  Long  Island  Hist.  Society,  Brooklyn,  Feb.  22. 


^ASKS  AND  ORNAMENTS  AMONG  THE  MOUND-BUILDERS. 

r>  tkt  Sdiltr  tftk*  Amiritan  Amtiaariaii.- 

With  reference  to  pottery,  it  may  be  stated  that  perfect 
vessels  are  exceedingly  rare  in  Southwestern  Ohio.  Indeed, 
in  all  my  mound  explorations  I  have  failed,  except  in  one  in- 
stance, to  discover  even  a  fragment,  and  that  exception  was  a 
very  small  "potsherd,"  but  of  fine  quality,  I  have  numerous 
specimens  from  Indian  graveyards,  but  no  entire  vessel  from 
that  source.  The  few  rude  masks  in  my  collection,  from  Mis- 
souri, are  worthless  in  establishing  ethnic  relations,  and  the 
same  remark  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  those  of  stone. 
Indeed,  I  attach  very  little  importance  to  any  of  these  images, 
whether  of  stone  or  clay,  and  regard  them  not  as  reliable  rep- 
resentatives of  national  peculiarities,  but  as  rude  and,  in  most 
instances,  abortive  efforts  to  represent  the  human  face  and 
form.  As  a  partial  confirmation  of  my  position,  I  refer  you 
to  Figs.  I  and  2,  the  former  of  limestone,  found  on  the  sur- 
face one  mile  west  of  CenterviUe  (this  county);  the  latter  of 
clay,  from  a  mound  in  Mexico.  You  will  observe  that  the 
features  of  Fig.  i  are  out  of  all  proportion,  while  a  vertical 
view  presents  a  triangular  appearance.  The  disproportion 
would  have  been  more  apparent  if  the  ears  had  been  placed 
in  their  proper  position.  The  front  view  of  both  specimens 
is  tolerably  true  to  nature.'  But  I  did  not  succeed  to  my  sat- 
isfaction in  delineating  the  profiles.*  A  flat  posterior  is  char- 
acteristic of  both  specimens. 

You  refer  to  +" symbols  tveven  into  relics!"  Should  I  infer 
from  this  that  cloth  has  been  discovered,  giving  evidence  of 
taste  and  skill  thus  refined,  or  do  I  misapprehend  you?  A 
tassel  and  obscure  evidence  of  a  fringe,  connected  with  my 
mound  cloth,  presents  "the  highest  style  of  the  art,"  so  far  as 
I  am  advised.  I  have  a  clay  pipe  from  Missouri,  embellished 
with  a  human  face  in  front,  while  each  side  presents  a  credit- 
able attempt  at  the  delineation  of  a  flower.  This  simple  fact 
may  not  be  claimed  as  evidence  of  floriculture,  but  it  un- 

Tbe  dnwiagft  »«r«  icdl  to  Ihfl  vdkar,  bat  fltv  ■«  preHDHd  wiA  the  utkle. 
pMHcT  of  the  pHblsi.— ^. 
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questioiieibly  points  to  an  unlooked-for  refinement  in  taste. 
It  is  conceded  that  those  ancient  potters  occasionally  indulged 
in  the  burlesque,  and  even  obscene,  but  it  is  refreshing  to 
know  that  there  were  among  them  at  least  some  redeeming 
traits.  I  have  a  drawing  which  I  made  from  a  borrowed  stone 
pipe.  Oo  the  side  of  this  object  a  nondescript  animal  is 
carved  in  relict.  The  head  represents  the  quadrumana,  while 
the  body  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  alligator,  particularly  the 
tail.  In  the  line  of  inscriptions,  I  have  nothing  of  importance; 
a  few  objects,  bearing  notches, — probably  marks  of  numera- 
tion.t — and  part  of  a  perforated  stone,  covered  with  numer- 
ous curved  lines  which  cross  each  other  at  nearly  right  angles, 
producing  minute  squares,  some  of  which  have  delicate  dots 
or  points.     These  strise  concentrate  in  the  perforation. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
Alexandmsvillb,  O.,  March  as,  iSfti.  S.  H.  BiNKLEV. 


■#'        LINGUISTIC  NOTES. 

EDITED  BY  ALB.  S.  GATSCHET,   WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Yahgan. — ^This  unknown  tongue,  spoken  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  America,  has  been  made  accessible  to  students 
by  a  translation  of  St.  Luke,  issued  under  the  following  title: 
"  Gospl  Luc  Ecamanfici.  The  Gospel  of  S.  Luke,  translated 
into  the  Yahgan  language,  London:  printed  for  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Queen  Victoria  street,  1881." 
12°.,  120  pages.  I^e  name  of  the  author  is  not  stated,  but 
his  work  leaves  the  impression  of  being  done  carefully  and 
conscientiously.  As  a  true  linguist  he  has  endeavored  to  render 
every  distinct  sound  of  the  language  by  a  separate  sign,  and 
has  not  even  forgotten  to  mark  the  "arrested  sound,"  so 
common  in  American  languages.  If  we  count  the  accented 
vowels  and  the  vowels  marked  long  (S)  as  separate  sounds,  we 
find  that  the  author  has  used  forty^two  distinct  characters, 
eighteen  of  which  differ  from  those  of  the  Roman  alphabet. 
As  a  rule,  the  words  are  not  accented.  Our  f  and  z  do  not 
occur  in  this  language,  but  of  trills  there  are  two  kinds  of  r 
alongside  of  1.  The  large  majority  of  syllables  end  in  vowels, 
and  gemination  of  consonants  seldom  occurs;  ch.  xv.,  7.  We 
regret  that  the  signs  used  for  peculiar  sounds  of  this  language 
are  not  explained   in  an   appendix.     This  remark  applies  as 

f  AuBiaui(  Ihil  Ihdt  iKordi  wm  ■  Hfiw  of  KMckd,  JM  m  e'mio  far  Ihcm  tha  mbility  of  dia- 
criniulinf  bdwHii  Snanil  un,  ud  thtouotloHi  »«mh  lb*  diHiBctioiii  for.wllhaiii  tbii 
kiwwIadEa,  tlitir  nnlelMa  would  bi  praokall]!  BMlm.— JE'«H/itf>, 
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well,  to  the  Bible  translations  of  many  other  missionaries, 
who  provide  too  little  for  enlightenment  to  be  drawn  from 
their  work  by  the  men  of  science.  In  translations  of  the 
New  Testament  we  seldom  find  a  statement  to  show,  whether 
they  were  made  from  an  English  version  or  from  the  Greek 
original,  and  if  the  latter,  which  one  of  the  modern  critical 
editions  has  been  used.  Indications  of  this  character  would 
save  many  perplexities  to  the  earnest  student  of  linguistics. 

Kechua. — The  gospel  of  St.  John  has  lately  been  trans- 
lated into  the  Kechua  language  spoken  in  various  portions  of 
the  interior  and  the  West  of  Peril,  under  the  following  title: 
"  Apunchis  Yesus-Kiristup  Santu  Yoancama  ehuangeliun,  Qui- 
chua  cayri  Yncasiminpi  quillkcasca.  IJuenos  Ayres:  publicado 
porla"Sociedad  Bibiica,  Britanicay  Estrangera,"  8".  1880., 
85  pages.  The  name  of  the  translator,  Rev.  J,  H.  Gybbon- 
Spilsbury,  is  given  on  the  back  of  the  title  page  (contents  of 
the  title  also  added  in  Spanish).  The  above  title  shows  clearly, 
that  the  author  has  not  availed  himself  of  the  new  Kechua 
orthography  proposed  by  a  Peruvian,  Mr.  Pacheco-Zegarra,but 
follows  the  old  Spanish  system  of  transcribing  the  language, 
which  is  more  popular  in  Peni.  In  rendering  the  term  God, 
he  uses  the  old  pagan  name  of  Pacha-camac:  "  World-Ani- 
mator," as  others  did  before  him,  and  for  king  the  term  Inca, 
cf,  chap,  xix.,  19. 

KiCHE  Deities. — Nothing  can  advance  more  thoroughly 
the  study  of  mythology  than  a  correct  interpretation  of  the 
deity  names.  Not  all  the  deities,  but  a  large  number  of  them, 
have  originated  from  deity  names  and  epithets,  which  had  be- 
come archaic  and  were  therefore  no  longer  understood  by  the 
people.  For  the  mythology  of  the  Kiche,  or  Quiche  Indians, 
of  Guatemala,  Dr.  Dan.  G.  Brinton,  has  recently  commenced 
investigations,  and,  on  November  4,  1881,  read  an  article  on 
the  "  Names  of  the  Gods  in  the  Kiche  Myths,  Central  Amer- 
ica," before  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  Philadel- 
phia. (Proceedings,  1881,  8°.,  37  pages.)  The  library  of  the 
late  lamented  explorer.  Dr.  C,  H.  Berendt,  and  several  manu- 
script works  difficult  of  access  proved  to  be  most  important 
helps  to  his  inquiries  on  the  deity  names  occurring  in  the  Popol 
Vuh,  and  in  other  writings  treating  of  Kiche  folklore.  Brin- 
ton treats  at  first  of  the  several  names  given  to  the  creator  of 
the  world,  mentioned  in  the  exordium  and  on  page  20  of  the 
Popol  Vuh;  then  of  Hurakan  (prototype  of  the  word  hurri- 
cane; in  German:  Criaw)  and  of  the  other  storm-gods;  of  the 
hero-god,  Xbalanque,  and  the  underworld,  Xibalba  (explained 
by:  "the  place  where  the  dead  disappear"),  and  others. 
Follows  a  discussion  of  the  relationship  of  some  of  the  divin- 
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ities  in  the  Popol  Vuh  to  those  of  Aztec  mythology,  with 
the  result  that,  a  few  inliltrations  from  Aztec  excepted, 
the  Maya  theogonies  are  entirely  free  from  any  Nahuatl,  or 
other  foreign  admixture  or  influence. 

Akai,'man. — In  the  autumn  of  l88i,  Mr.  Alphonse  Pinart 
explored  several  portions  of  the  Sierra  de  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico, 
and  visited  what  remains  of  the  ancient  Tepehua  tribe  in 
these  regions.  He  met  there  a  populous  tribe  of  several 
thousands  of  aborigines  who  called  themselves  Akal'tnan  and 
inhabit  the  town  Huehuetla  (Azt.  "  Ancient  Place"),  in  Hi- 
dalgo. They  are  also  scattered  in  smaller  numbers  through 
the  Tuxpan  district  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  villages 
of  Tlachichilco  and  Zontecomatlan.  This  population  presents 
an  aspect  entirely  new  to  ethnologists,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
form  an  idea  of  it  without  seeing  them.  Their  language  seems 
to  differ  from  all  the  linguistic  families  around  them,  as  evinced 
by  the  vocabulary  and  texts  obtained  by  the  explorer.  Their 
system  of  numeration  is  vigesimal  and  runs  as  follows: 

1  tam,  y  taxun, 

2  thoi,  8  tsaxen, 

3  thut,  '  9  naxatze, 

4  thaate,  lO  kau, 

5  kis,  II   kautam, 

6  tchashan,  i2  kauthoi, 

20  pusham. 

From  twenty  they  go  on  as  follows:  30,  pushamkau;  40, 
thoipusham.  Although  the  vigesimal,  or  ikosadic  system  of 
counting  is  frequent  in  the  Mexican  States  and  Southeast  of 
them,  the  language  of  the  Akal'man  (a  naine  resembling  that 
of  the  historical  Akolmeks)  is  peculiar,  and  ought  to  be  thor- 
oughly investigated. 

MALBA.NCHIA. — A  few  facts  additional  to  this  name  of  the 
Mississippi  (mentioned  in  American  Aniiqvarian,  IV,,  page 
76),  are  as  follows:  The  Cha'hta  Indians  living  around  New 
Orleans  call  by  the  above  name  the  Mississippi  River,  as 
well  as  that  city,  and,  for  the  former,  they  also  say,  ukua  h^na, 
abbr.  ku4-hena:  water-road.  The  passage  in  C.  Byington's 
Grammar,  pg.  47,  runs  as  follows:  "Bvlbancha  is  compounded 
of  bvlbaha  a'^ha,  where  there  is  bvlbaha*,  unintelligible  talk- 
ing in  different  languages,  as  in  Babel  of  old."  The  Creek 
Indians  call  the  river:  Uyukiifki  or  "Muddy  Water,"  con- 
tracted from  u-iwa  water,  and  yukiifki,  muddy;  and  even  now 
the  river  is  popularly  called  by  Americans,  the  "  Big  Muddy." 
The  Shetimasha  Indians,  on  Bayou  Toche,  La.,  call  it  Tchit 
atinsh,  the  "  Great  River. "  The  Comanches  call  it  Issa  hilnub'h 

■  Th«  (v)  of  Ihii  miHionar^  BlpkAbflt  eomipoadi  bere  to  4  tbort. 
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(hiinubli  river),  the  Caddo  Indians  B&hat-sissin,  "mother  of 
ffWri"  (bihat  river);  the  OdshibwC,  Missi  sibi;  the  Sauks, 
M&'shS  sibe,  "tAe  large  river;"  the  PotSw&tmi,  kitch3  sib6, 
"large  river;"  the  Sh&wanos,  Missi  sipi  wiki,  "the  largest 
river  of  all;"  the  Hurons  or  Wand6ts,  Y&nda  wishu,  "largest 
river;" the  PAni  Indians,  Kitskititkuts,  "Great  Black  River," 
from  kits,  river,  tikiti.  Hack. 

Taensa. — A  language  entirely  new  to  science  has  recently 
been  presented  to  scientists  by  the  publishing  house  of  Maison- 
neuve  &  Co. ,  in  Paris.  The  language  in  question  was  spoken 
in  two  dialects  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  River,  between 
Natchez  and  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  by  the  Taensa  tribes,  which 
figure  extensively  in  thehistory  of  the  discoveries  of  the  French 
explorers  and  colonists  during  the  i8th  century.  The  manu- 
script of  the  "  Grammaire  et  Vocabulaire  de  la  Langue  Taensa" 
was  prepared  for  the  press  by  Messrs.  J.  Parisot  and  Lucien 
Adam  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  The  language  forms  a 
stock  for  itself,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  extensive  power  of 
compounding  words  by  prefixation,  and  by  a  variety  of  rever- 
ential pronouns  and  other  forms.  Eleven  national  songs,  with 
French  translations  and  annotations,  are  incorporated  into 
the  volume,  and  greatly  increase  the  value  of  the  book,  which 
would,  even  without  these,  form  one  of  the  most  valuable 
additions  to  Indian  linguistics  publisncd  during  the  last  five 
years.  The  number  of  terms  embraced  in  the  vocabulary 
amounts  to  900  at  least. 

Kataba. — A  few  river  names  occurring  in  South  Carolina 
owe  their  origin  to  the  Katiba  language,  which  is  still  spoken 
by  the  few  Kat&ba  Indians  surviving  in  York  County,  on 
Kat&ba  River.  This  river  forms  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
Santee  River,  and  its  name  is  derived  from  Kat.  s&^ti,  sd'ti,  to 
run  (said  of  water.)  Ahau  Creek,  a  western  affluent  of  it, 
may  be  rendered  by  Goose  Creek,  for  iha  means  wild  goose. 
Wateree  Creek,  another  affluent  of  Kat&ba  River,  is  derived 
from  Kat.  wateri",  to  float  in  the  water.  Kati.ba  River  is 
called  isua,  "the  river, "and  from  this  term  was  formed  Esaws, 
the  tribal  name  by  which  Lawson  designates  the  Katiba  Indi- 
ans. The  Cherokees  call  a  Kataba  Indian,  Atagua,  in  the 
plural  Anit&gua;  Nitaguiwe  weyai"-!,  the  Kat&ba  River;  Ni- 
dagua  uniwan^st^,  the  Kat&ba  language.  In  the  17th  and 
l8th  centuries  the  Kataba  tribes  were  called  Usherees,  or 
Ushery,  from  Kat.  isua-her^,  "this  river"  or  "the  river  here." 
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r  

THE  LOST  JEANNETTE. 

We  give  as  a  frontispiece  a  cut  representing  the  U.  S. 
steamer  Corwin  in  the  ice.  This  picture  will  at  once  suggest 
many  thoughts  concerning  the  lost  Jeannette.  Our  readers 
have  probably  received,  before  this,  all  the  facts  concerning 
this  unfortunate  expedition.  It  is  a  question,  however, 
whether  the  advancement  of  science  requires  any  such  sacri- 
fice as  has  been  made. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  problems  which  we  desire  to  solve, 
and  it  has  been  the  hope  that  these  expeditions  would  assist 
in  their  solution.  The  problem  as  to  the  introduction  of  life, 
both  vegetable  and  animal,  into  the  different  continents;  that 
concerning  the  changes  of  climate  on  the  globe;  also,  certain 
points  in  the  glacial  theory,  and,  possibly,  the  solution  of  the 
great  astronomical  problem  concerning  the  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  poles,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  earth's  orbit — 
all  have  waited  upon  these  expeditions,  but  have  waited  in 
vain.  We  acknowledge  that  much  material  has  been  gained, 
and  the  data  for  all  the  sciences  have  been  increased  very 
essentially,  and  so  we  may  say  that  these  expeditions  have 
not  been  entirely  fruitless.  But  tt  would  seem  that,  both  for 
the  purpose  of  science  and  for  commerce,  our  capitalists  were 
putting  their  money  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  enquiry  is, 
whether,  for  these  very  problems,  and  especially  for  those 
which  connect  themselves  with  man  and  his  environment,  and 
the  origin  and  growth  of  society,  and  the  rise  of  religion, 
there  are  not  much  better  fields  than  these  barren  regions  of 
the  north.  We  refer  now  to  those  regions  which  furnish  so 
much  in  the  line  of  archaeology,  but  which  cannot  be  explored 
for  want  of  the  funds.  The  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America,  for  instance,  has  sent  out  appeals  for  sut!icient 
money  to  continue  explorations  in  Asia,  Greece,  and  in 
Mexico.  There  are  also  many  other  regions,  close  at  home, 
which  ought  to  be  explored  at  once.  The  Mounds,  for 
instance,  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  rapidly  perishing,  but 
there  are  no  funds  to  plot  and  survey  them.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  the  very  city  from  which  so 
many  expeditions  to  the  North  Pole  have  started,  there  is  no 
society  devoted  to  archaeology  ;  and  such  scientific  societies 
as  have  been  established,  are  crippled  for  want  of  means  to 
carry  out  the  objects  set  before  them.  Why  cannot  the  men 
who  have  the  money  be  induced  to  bestow  that  money  where  it 
will  prove  most  useful,  where  investigation  will  be  attended  with 
less  sacrifice  and  suffering,  and  yet  accomplish  more  results. 
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THE  IMAGINATIVE  ELEMENT  IN  ARCHEOLOGY. 

We  are  happy  to  give  to  our  readers  with  this  number,  a 
cut,  representing  ancient  Ephesus  restored.  We  refer  to  it 
here  to  show  how  much  imagination  has  to  do  with  archaeol- 
ogy. The  restoration  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  Ferguson's 
restoration  of  the  palaces  of  Assyria,  and  this  restoration  of 
the  city  of  Ephesus,  may  be  classed  together. 

There  never  has  been  an  attempt  of  the  kind  which  has 
proven  satisfactory.  The  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  some 
of  them  are  happy  guesses.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  certain 
principles  of  architecture  which  may  be  represented  in  such 
a  picture,  and  our  eye  may  become  accustomed  to  the  differ- 
ent structures  in  which  they  are  embodied.  The  Tyrian.  or 
late  Phcenician  style  may  be  represented  by  the  First  Temple, 
the  Assyrian  or  Chaldean  by  the  temple  at  Kouyunjilc,  and  the 
early  Greek  or  Doric  by  the  Temple  at  Ephesus,  but  the  res- 
toration of  these  cities  is  a  very  venturesome  undertaking. 
It  certainly  requires  more  acquaintance  with  archseology  than 
we  have  yet  reached,  to  reconstruct  the  city  of  Ephesus. 
That  the  circuses  or  amphitheatres,  the  courts  or  forums,  the 
palaces,  public  buildings  and  other  edifices,  not  to  speak  of 
the  artificial  harbor,  so  resembling  a  modern  slip,  or  the  foun- 
tains and  statuary  were  in  ancient  Ephesus,  what  they  are 
here  represented  to  be,  no  one  will  probably  maintain.  So 
the  imaginary  pictures  of  ancient  society,  whether  of  Egypt 
or  Greece,  given  by  fiction,  must  be  accepted  with  some  de- 
gree of  carefulness.  There  are  many  qualifying  points,  and 
it  requires  a  profound  acquaintance  with  ancient  society  to 
make  these  descriptions  true  to  life.  The.  great  demand  is 
now  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  imagination  from  the  real 
results  of  discovery. 

ArchcEology  can  be  made  very  popular  by  throwing  a  halo 
over  the  past,  but  there  is  as  much  danger  of  going  astray 
now  as  in  former  years,  when  we  knew  less.  The  hints  are 
more  suggestive,  but  the  story  is  none  the  less  fictitious.  It 
is  our  object  in  this  journal  to  give  the  details  of  discovery, 
and  not  the  fanciful  pictures  of  imaginative  writers,  yet  we 
acknowledge  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  elim- 
inate the  real  from  the  imaginary. 

This  is  true,  especially,  in  reference  to  American  archaeology. 
Writers  crowd  upon  us  with  theories  in  reference  to  ancient 
society,  ancient  writing,  and  many  other  topics,  and  the  result 
is  that  a  vast  amount  of  crudeness  must  appear.  We  do 
not  reject  these  papers,  but  suggest  to  our  readers  that  dis- 
crimination must  be  exercised  in  the  reading.  We  do  not 
consider  ourselves  responsible  for  any  opinion  which  may  be 
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expressed  by  our  contributors  on  the  various  points  of  archae- 
ology, whether  it  be  in  connection  with  inscriptions  or  relics, 
or  ethnic  affinities,  or  achitectural  reconstructions,  nor  do  we 
ask  our  readers  to  accept  our  own  opinions  without  many 
qualifications,  but  we  refer  here  to  the  imaginative  element  in 
archecology  as  one  of  the  things  to  be  guarded  against,  or,  at 
least,  closely  watched. 


•r^  FRAUDS. 

We  have  received  several  letters  in  reference  to  the  "Welch 
Butterfly,"  one  of  which  we  publish.  We  are  informed  by  a 
gentleman  who  has  examined  these  tablets  through  a  micro- 
scope, that  the  lines  and  cuttings  are  very  fresh-looking.  The 
descriptions  of  these  tablets  when  first  given,  raised  doubts  in 
our  mind  as  to  their  genuineness.  We  have  long  known  that 
there  were  parties  in  Ohio  who  were  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing relics  and  planting  them,  but  we  have  preferred  to  put 
■every  find  upon  its  own  merits,  and  to  leave  our  readers  to 
decide,  without  saying  anything  of  this.  The  opinion  was 
expressed  to  us,  two  or  three  years  ago,  that  the  Mormons 
had  planted  tablets  in  various  parts  of  the  West,  and  we  have 
been  waiting  for  developments,  so  as  to  identify  some  partic- 
ular relic  as  Mormon  work.  Thus  far,  we  have  found  nothing 
decisive.  The  tablets  discovered  show  some  acquaintance  with 
archeeology,  and  what  is  remarkable,  they  seem  to  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  discovery,  the  symbols  or  characters  dis- 
covered at  one  time  giving  rise  to  those  fabricated  later,  and 
so  strangely  rising  to  a  climacteric  evidence.  This  itself,  to 
our  mind,  is  a  token  of  fraud.  The  evidence  of  archaeology 
should  be  accumulative,  but  not  climacteric.  The  combina- 
tion of  two  or  three  symbols,  which  were  already  new,  in  a 
still  newer  find,  gives  too  rapid  progress,  and  proves  too  much. 
We  fear  that  the  owners  of  this  relic  have  been  deceived. 


■^  MR.  GUSHING  AND  THE  ZUNIS. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  things  which  has  occurred  in 
late  years,  is  the  performance  of  the  pagan  rites  of  the  Zunis, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Christian  civilization  of  Boston  and  vicin- 
ity. The  planting  of  a  few  feathers,  and  the  performance  of 
certain  ablutions,  and  the  muttering  of  a  few  prayers,  may 
not  have  proven  very  impressive,  for  they  probably  seemed 
to  be  the  mere  arbitrary  fancies  of  certain  savage  or  barbar- 
ous chiefs,  but  the  significance  of  each  act,  and  the  amount 
of  natural  and  organic  growth  in  religion  which  was  manifest 
by  these   rites,  makes  the  event  instructive. 
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Mr.  Gushing  has  taken  the  best  course  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  traditions,  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  aborigines. 
He  was  initiated  into  the  tribe  of  Zunis.  He  feigned  to- 
have  accepted  their  faith,  at  any  rate,  did  not  antagonize  it, 
and  has  acquired  information  that  will  prove  very  valuable. 
It  is  singular  that  missionaries,  both  Protestant  and  Papist, 
have  so  long  remained  ignorant  of  some  of  the  plainest  and 
most  fundamental  peculiarities  of  native  society  and  aborig- 
inal religion,  but  their  zeal  to  overthrow  paganism  has  pre- 
vented them  from  learning  its  essential  features.  It  is  well 
that  the  government  and  individuals  are  doing  so  much  at  the 
present  time  to  disclose  the  organic  nature  of  primitive  society, 
while  it  continues,  for  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  before  the 
invenrions  of  men  and  the  advancement  of  civilization  will 
supplant  all  this.  We  would  be  glad,  however,  if  missionaries, 
and  others  would  make  a  study  of  these  peculiarities  of  the 
natives,  their  tribal  organizations,  their  aboriginal  traditions, 
their  religious  symbols  and  rites,  and  everything  that  is  purely 
native  We  have  urged  this,  in  private,  upon  all  our  corres- 
pondents, and  now  urge  it  in  a  public  way. 

Mr.  Gushing  has  given  a  very  suggestive  exposition  of  the 
religion  of  the  Zunis,  in  a  recent  address  before  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  Washington.  Our  readers  will  lind 
it  in  the  last  number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  June^ 
1882.  It  is  a  valuable  paper.  If  requested,  we  will  republish 
this  in  our  next  number,  although  it  is  seldom  we  print  any- 
thing but  original  contributions. 


REGENT  INTELLIGENCE. 

Cromagnon  Skulls  foitkd  in  Bavaria. — The  o,vei  of  Wildtcbeucr  and 
WiHliKUE  have  been  known  since  iSlo.  Bono  of  reindeer,  bear,  and  other  ani- 
mail,  have  been  found  with  human  skeletons.  A  new  find  of  seven  Ekeletons,  a, 
few  pieces  of  reindeer  hom,  and  bones  of  bean,  was  made  lale  in  December,  i88t. 
Prof.  Schaffhaasen  has  examined  the  skulls,  and  pronounces  them  Cromagnon, 
or,  at  least,  similar  to  thou  described  as  such  by  Frof.  Broca,  which  are  sup- 
poted  to  belong  to  the  period  of  the  reindeer.  A  description  of  this  "  find"  is. 
found  in  the  April  No.  of  the  "Correspoadenz-Blatt." 

"In  an  anthropological  paper,  M.  Sabalier  endeavors  to  prove,  by  the  difler- 
enl  names  used  by  the  ancients  (o  designate  the  peoples  of  Africa,  ih^t  there 
existed  a  close  analogy  between  Sanskrit,  Greek  and  the  Berber  dialect.  The- 
namei  of  the  leading  African  tribes,  he  dmves  either  from  the  occupation  they 
.  mainly  pursued,  or  from  the  physical  nature  of  the  particular  region  they  inhale- 
ited. " 

A  Paper  on  Recent  Resbarcres  m  PhrvAia  was  read  at  a  recent  meet- 
iiig  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  in  London, .from  W.  M.  Ramsey.  The  purpose- 
of^the  paper  was  10  ihow  the  relation  of  the  religion  of  Asia  Minor   to  that   of 


le  paper  was  10  ihow  the  relation  of  the  religion  0 
ureeee.     Il  was  shown  that  in  catTying  to  the  then  barbiiruux    ncsi.  me  an  aau. 
religion  of  ihc  enlightened  £asi,  the  land.road  that  led  across  Asia  Minor  and. 
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Tbrfgia  wu  more  u»ed  thin  the  route  traveried  \n  PhccnieUns.  One  st«ge  of 
their  progreis  westward  ii  Ken  in  the*e  tculpture*  olPhrypa..  The  BsBcbic  relig- 
ion cftne  from  Thr»ce  to  Greece,  from  Phrygii,  to  Thraee.  The  hieroglyphitil 
characlen  found  iu  Fbr^Kia  are  supposed  to  b«  Hiltite. 

Thi  Pyramid  oy  Hiidoum. — M.  Haspero  is. following  up  the  exploration 
of  Dnopened  p^amids.  He  hat  found  entrance  near  the  summit  of  the  pyramid  at 
MeidoniQ,  which  ii  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  many-storied  pyramids,  and  is  situated 
about  a  day's  journey  from  Cairo.  He  found  a  passage  wluch  led  into  the  central 
part  of  the  pyramid,  and  explored  il  about  forty  yards.  The  lower  part  was  filled 
with  diirit,  but  on  the  tide  tie  discovered  the  names  of  two  travellers  who  visited 
the  interior  during  the  XXth  dyDsstj,  or  i,3(X)  B.  C. 

Excavations  in  ths  Forum  at  Romi  are  going  on.  Ic  is  expected  that 
[he  Forum  will  be  thrown  open  throegh  its  entire  length,  from  the  We  of  the' 
Capitoline  to  the  Arch  of  Titus. 

Thi  Palestine  Explosatiom  Socikty. — Lieut.  Conder  has  relnnted  from 
his  first  sorrey  of  Eaitern  Palestine.  A  prodigioas  number  of  Cromlecbt,  some 
interesting  Menhirs,  and  ancient  stone  circles,  were  found.  These  seem  to  bav« 
been  ^onped  about  certain  centres,  which  represent  the  old  sacred  places  of  the- 
primitive  inhabitants.  Special  surveys  of  Heshbon,  Amman  Emir,  and  the  Castle 
of  Hircanus  were  made. 

"Thb  Bedstead  of  King  Oc"  has  been  discovered.  Lieut.  Conder,  of  the- 
Palestine  Exploration  Society,  su^ests  that  one  of  the  Cromlechs,  which  sre  quite 


_ n  Palestine,  may  have  been  the  so-called  "bedstead*  of  King  Og. 

It  is  maintained  by  some  that  the  word,  translated  bedstead,  should  be  throne,  and 
at  these  Cromlechs  were  probably  the  seats  of  tribal  dominion,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  throne  or  bedstead  could  be  preserved. 

Ahutheh  Rock-Cut  Passage  has  been  found  near  the  Pool  of  Siloam. 

A  Discovery  of  a  Gkand  Hall,  near  thk  Pantheon,  at  Rome. — 
A  grand  hall,  exceeding  in  length  the  full  interior  of  the  Pantheon,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  vestibule  of  the  Fintheon  itself,  or,  rather,  a  connecting  hall  between 
the  Pantheon  and  the  Baths  of  Agrippa,  has  been  recently  explored.  This  hall 
meojures  140  ft.  in  length,  50  ft.  in  width,  adorned  with  eight  splendid  tluted  col- 
nmns  of  Phrygian  ana  Numidion  marble.  Within  (his  hoTl  is  a.  niche,  where  it  & 
pedestal  13  ft.  wide  by  11  it.,  hage  enough  far  a  colossal  group  of  scnlpture.  It 
is  supposed  that  within  this  boll  stood  the  celebrated  brooie  ''Athlete"  statne» 
which  Agrippa  brought  from  Greece,  and  placed  in  the  portico  of  hii  warm  balht. 

Ancient  Beads  in  Afkica. — The  Aggry  and  Po-po  beads  are  much  prized 
by  the  natives  of  Africa,  but  they  defy  allimitation.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
ancient  Egyptian,  though  they  are  not  found  with  the  mummies  m  Egyptian 
tombs.  They  sell,  in  Africa,  for  more  than  their  weight  in  gold.  Specimen*  of 
these  beads  have  been  found  in  Colchester,  England.  An  explanation  of  this, 
given  by  Mr.' J.  E.  Price,  is  that,  when  the  Romans  occupied  England,  they 
bad  African  slaves,  who  wore  these  beads.  The  beads  are  made  of  a  transparent 
glass,  which  looVs  blue  in  light  and  yellow  in  shadow,  and  a  colored  pattern  is  rum 
uirough  the  substance.     AIL  imitations  of  them  are  recognized  by  the  natives. 

Pkof.  Maspiko  has  gathered  the  royal  mummies  and  other  antiqnities  found 
last  year,  into  the  Boalak  Museum. 

Mk.  Hormusd  Rassah  started  for  Babylonia  Marcb  6,  to  commence  exca*a> 
lion*  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sippera,  the  Sepharvaim  of  the  Bible. 

A  Translation  of  Numbers  xiiv.,  17;  "There  shall  come  a  star  out  of 
Jacob  and  a  scepter  onl  of  Israel,"  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Sutkind,  malcing 
the  word  'scepter'  mean  'comet.'  A  comet  has  always  been  [he  sign  of  an 
approaching  judgment.  The  resemblance  of  a  scepter  to  a  long  streaming  comet 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  same  word  being  used  for  both. 

Lake  Dwellings. — Jacob  Messikommer,  Wctiikon,  Swilzerland,  writes  to 
the  Correspondeni-Blatt,  tnat,  on  accoimt  of  the  towness  of  the  water,  a  large 
number  of  Lake^dwelleri'  relics  have  been  found  lately.  Among  these  arc  sptcimeat 
of  pottery-vessels,  deer-horn  implements,  grains,  such  as  barley  and  wheat,  domestic 
utensils,  such  as  flax-heckles,  and  the  bones  of  wild  and  tame  animals. 

Jn  the  same  paper  Ludwig  Leiner  mentions  also  a  number  of  other  finds  of  the 
tame  character.  This  gentleman  maintains  that  theie  are  evidences  that  the  time 
of  the  Lake-dwellers  extends  back  to'a  very  early  period,  even  before  the  time 
when  the  river  Rhine  occupied  its  present  channeL 
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Some   Rbmarkablb   Finds  in  Portucai Prof.  ScluJfhsaien,  of  Bonn, 

nriles  that  some  importuit  explorations  have  been  going  on  under  Cbev.  J.  P.  da 
Silva,  of  Lisbon,  near  the  cily  of  d'Elfas.  Five  new  Dolmeni  have  been  discov- 
ered in  Porlugat,  and  in  them,  various  flint  implemenls,  human  bones,  a  horn- 
blende ax,  and  a  barbed  broDie  lancet.  Ten  bronie  axes  have  been  found,  also, 
at  Covillon.  These  discoveries  may  throw  some  light  on  the  theory  advanced  by 
Ur.  Evans  and  others,  thai  the  bronze  relics  of  England  and  of  Portugal  are  the 
tokens  of  the  same  race,  namely,  the  ancient  Iberians,  mentioned  by  Tacitni  ax 
having  migrated  from  Spain  tiirough  Brittany  into  England. 

Thi  Mammoth  in  Siberia.— One  of  the  results  of  the  voyage  of  the  V^, 
is  a  further  acquaintance  with  the  Mammoth.  It  appears  that  in  the  New  Siberian 
Islands,  a  large  number  of  discoveries  have  been  made,  and  it  is  now  the  conclusion 
of  savants  generally,  that  thii  same  animal  was  covered  with  hair,  and  was  peculiar 
to  the  northern  climate,  but  formerly  spread  over  North  America  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  Europe.  There  ii  thi>  difference,  however,  that  only  the  scattered  bones 
are  found  in  the  latter  countries,  while  in  Siberia  they  are  found  whole. 

Frbristoric  Records  at  BrQn — The  Report  of  the  Anthropological 
Society,  of  Vienna,  Vol.  XL,  Part  I.,  contains  an  account  of  a  find  near  Brtinn, 
Auitna,  of  prehistoric  relics  found  in  a  cave.  Among  these  are  frapnents  of  pot- 
tery, some  of  them  marked  with  lines,  dots  and  finger-marks;  pieces  of  bone, 
stones  which  were  ornamented  vrith  figures  of  plants,  and  pine  leaves  or  needles, 
and  one  little  ilower.  There  are  alio  associated  with  these  the  bones  of  reindeer, 
horses,  swine,  wolves  and  hyenas.  This  find  is  remarkable  in  that  it  throws  con- 
fusion upon  the  theory  concerning  the  stone,  iron  and  bronie  ages.  A  relic  of  iron 
was  found  associated  with  reindeer  bones,  and  a  bronze  ring  with  the  bones  of  a 

A  Salt  Minb  3,oco  Years  Old. — A  mine  has  been  found  in  the  mountain 
near  Salsberg,  Austria,  which  gives  indications  of  having  been  occupied  and  aban- 
doned at  least  3,000  years  ago.  It  contains  a  large  and  confused  mass  of  timbers, 
which  were  used  for  support,  and  a  number  of  miners'  implements.  The  timbers 
were  notched  and  sharpened,  but  were  subject  to  an  inundation  and  left  in  confused 
heaps.  The  implements  were  mainly  wooden  shovels,  axe-handles,  etc  Among 
the  relics,  also,  was  a  basket  made  of  untanned  raw-hide,  a  piece  of  cloth 
woven  of  coarse  wool,  the  fibre  of  which  is  very  even  and  still  in  good  preservation, 
and  a  torch,  bound  together  »ith  flax-fibre.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  ancient 
salt-miners  were  overtaken  by  the  flooding  of  the  mine,  as  mummified  bodies  have 
been  discovered,  also.  The  find  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  pre-Roman  times, 
as  the  axe-bandles  were  evidently  used  for  bronie  axes,  specimens  of  which  have 
been  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  mountain.  The  relics  are  of  a  high  order,  the 
basket  being  superior  even  to  some  that  were  used  in  the  early  historic  times. 


GENERAL  REVIEW. 


THE  DIFFERENT  ERAS. 
It  is  a  standing  reproach  against  Che  people  of  India  that,  with  all  thrir  intel- 
lectual fertility  in  other  fields,  they  have  produced  no  historic  literature  worth*  of 
the  name.  The  difficulty  of  tracing  the  course  of  their  civiliiation  occauonea  by 
this  lack  of  the  "historic  sense''  is  stilt  further  increased  by  their  customs  in 
recording  dates.  While  the  Mohammedans  reckon  from  the  Hight  of  the  Prophet, 
and  European  nations  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Hindoos  have  several  eras  in 
use,  and  it  is  often  well  nigh  impossible  to  decide  to  which  of  these  a  given  date  is 
to  be  referred.  The  most  natural  event  for  the  founding  of  an  era  was  the  acces- 
son  of  a  sovereign,  and  it  appears  that  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
dales  were  universally  calculated  from  the  years  of  a  current  reign.  Of  the  various 
eras  that  have  been  more  or  less  used  in  India  three  have  had  special  prominence. 
The  oldest  of  these  is  known  as  the  Vikramflditya  or  Samvat  era,  and  began  in  56-7 
B.  C.  This  epoch,  which  occurs  in  use  oftenest  in  Northern  India,  and  in  Brab- 
nanic  literature,  was  probably  not  established  until  many  centuries  after  its  assumed 
introduction,  nnce  it  does  not  occur  in  inscriptions  before  the  9th  century,  A.  D. 
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xt  stiTting  point  for  leckonine  correspond*  with  the  year  78-9  A,  D,,  and 

U  called  the  SOUvUiaiia  or  Saka  era.    It  is  thought  to  have  been  introducett  by  the- 


isdo-Scjihiu  KiBg  KanUhka,   who,   next   to   Atoka,  was  the  great  patron  of 
BnddhUm.    Thii  era  occurs  most  frequenlly  in  Southenl_  India  and  up      "    *"' 
The  third  era,  which  begins 
,  having  been  founded  by  ■'■  -  "  - - 
____<!s»Ors,  the  Vallabhis  (or  Ballabhi: 

To  make  a  nearly  exact  conversion  of  the  Indian  dates  into  a  year  of  the  Chriitiaa 
era  it  ie  only  necessary  to  add  to  or  subtract  from  it  Che  mitial  dates  given  above. 
Thus,  Samvat,  Saka,  or  Gupta  (Vallabhi)  year  aoo  corresponds  with  A.  D.  144, 
178,  or  519. 

EARLY  INTERCOURSE  BETWEEN  THE  HINDOOS  AND  CHINESE. 
In  the  centuries  following  the  introduction  of  Buddhi&m  into  China,  in  A.  D.  67, 
visits  were  frequently  intercbsDeed  between  Hindoos  and  Chinese — the  former 
fleeing  from  persecution  or  impelled  by  a  missionaiy  spirit,  the  latter  seeking  to 
procure  copies  of  the  Law  or  to  adore  the  relics  of  the  Sage.  Several  of  the  Chi- 
nese pi'     ■  ■  '■-'--'  ,-_..... L   -.__.._..  . 

these  accounts  are  those  of  Fa-Hian"(400  A.  D.),  Sung-Yun  (518  A^  "D.)7'«nd 
Hiouen-Thsang  (619-64S  A.  D.).  Besides  these  well-known  pilgrims  we  have  an 
account  of  others  in  a  Chineie  work  entitled  Kiu-fa-ka-iattg-ekuan,  of  which  Mr. 
Beal  has  fornishcd  a  translation  in  recent  numbers  of  the  IndiaH  Antiguary. 
This  book  was  written  by  l-Csicg,  and  contains  short  biographies  of  SfCjr-six  piU 
grims  who  made  the  journey  to  India  between  the  years  618  and  907  A.  D.  They 
seem  to  have  generally  taken  the  route  by  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  thence  up  the 
coast  of  Aracan,  less  frequently  venturing  directly  across  to  Ceylon.  A  few  at- 
tempted the  difficult  journey  through  the  desert  of  Gobi,  and  going  around  Thibet, 
entered  India  over  the  western  passe*  of  the  snowy  range.  Theae  memoirs,  which 
are  brief  and  leas  interesting  than  those  alluded  to  above,  have  considerable  value  in 
confirming  or  modifying  descriptions  of  India  derived  from  other  sources. 

BUDDHISM  IN  THIBET. 

n  had  been  carried  to  Ceyli  _  

\  the  countries  north-west  of  India  [hat  it  found  it_ 
,  o  the  inhospitable  plateau  of  Thibet.  According  to  native  accotmis,  which 
are  confirmed  by  Chinese  annals,  Che  first  Buddhist  king  of  Thibet  ascended  the 
throne  in  617  A.  D.  It  is  said  thai  he  was  persuaded  10  renounce  the  national 
religion  by  tbe  influence  of  a  Chinese  wife,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  doctrinea 
of  Buddha.  Like  the  CbineM:  emperor,  he  dispatched  messengers  to  India  to  pro- 
cure copies  of  the  Law  and  invite  teachers  to  visit  his  country.  It  seems  to  have 
been  in  this  way  that  the  Hindoo  alphabet  and  literature  were  introduced  inti> 
Thibet.  But  Buddhism,  though  having  the  advantage  of  royal  favor,  did  not  be- 
come the  national  religion  without  a  severe  struggle  with  the  ancient  failh,  of  which 
we  know  but  little,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  a  degraded  form  of  nature 
worship.  Buddhism  itself  had  departed  from  (he  simple  moral  code  laid  down  by 
its  founder,  and  had  become  a  mixture  of  mysticism  and  necromancy.  Among 
other  things,  there  had  developed  the  doctrine  of  the  Dhyani,  or  celestial  Huddhos. 
who  were  supposed  to  be  the  spiritual  counterparts  of  the  earthly  Buddhas,  and 
whose  oftce  il  was  to  watcli  over  tbe  systems  which  the  latter  had  successively 
founded.  These  ideal  personages  did  not  themselves  visit  the  earth,  but  were  rep- 
resented each  by  an  emanation  called  a  Buddhisatwa,  who  appeared  in  one  human 
body  a^er  another  for  the  good  of  mankind.  The  counterpart  of  Gotama  BuddhA 
was  Amilabha  and  bis  minister  on  earth  was  Avalokiteswara.  This  doctrine  ii 
the  foundation  of  the  Grand  Lama  system  of  Thibet.  In  the  I4tb  century,  when 
the  Law  had  become  greatly  corrupted  by  popular  superstition,  a  reformer,  Tsong- 
Khapa,  arose,  who  was  said  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Amitabha.  His  reform* 
divioed  the  church  into  two  parties  known  bv  peculiarities  of  dress  as  Red  Cap* 
and  Yellow  Caps.  The  former,  re{>resencin^  tne  conservative  party,  are  dominant 
in  Nepal  and  Bnntan,  while  the  puritan  sect  is  supreme  in  Thibet.  Thsong-Khapa 
built  a  monastery  near  Lhasa  and  founded  the  succession  of  Dalai  T«m"  In  the 
next  century  Ms  spirit  entered  the  person  of  a  new  reformer,  Gedon.tubpa,  who 
passed  as  the  Buddhisatwa  Avalokiteswara.  He  erected  a  monastery  at  Teshu 
Lumbo  in  south-western  Thibet,  and  began  the  succession  of  Tesliu  Lamas.  When- 
ever a  Lama  dies  his  successor  it  conveniently  found  in  an  infant  bearing  certain 
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ilirin«  mules  on  hii  persoD.  These  two  Grlind  Lamas  stand  ptacticallf  ftt  tha  head 
of  the  religious  and  civil  order  in  Thibet,  though  the  coontrjr  is  nominatly  Iribular]' 
to  China.  They  hold  joiut  authority,  thongh  the  Dalai  represents  rather  the  po- 
litical, and  the  Teshu  the  rallEious  side  of  the  go'remment.  They  receive  dimie 
fcon'ors  as  superhuman  beings,  and  their  wants  are  abundantly  supplied,  so  far  m 
the  poverty  of  the  country  permits. 

••^  THE  ^NDAMA^fS. 

The  Andamans  are  a  cluster  of  imall  islands  in  the  eastern  put  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  100  miles  south  of  Point  Negrais.  They  are  divided  into  two  groups 
known  as  the  Great  and  Little  Andamans,  the  former  consistii^  of  fourpnneipal 
islands  called  North.  Middle,  and  South  Andaman  and  Rutland  Island.  Tlie  Great 
Andaman  group  is  156  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide.  It  is  traversed  tlirongh  the 
centre  by  a  range  of  mountains  of  which  the  highest  peak  has  an  elevation  of  nearly 
3,000  feet.  The  surface  is  covered  with  the  densest  jungle,  and  the  climate  is  moist 
and  anhealthy. 

Excepting  a  doubtful  mention  liy  Ptolemy,  the  earliest  occurrence  of  the  name 
AndamaD  is  in  Arabic  writings  of  the  glh  century.  They  were  not  generally  known 
(o  Europeans  until  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  the  Bengal  Goremment 
chose  them  as  the  site  uf  a  penal  colon)'. 

The  chief  interest  for  scholars  in  connection  with  these  islands  is  in  the  low  and 
intractable  race  of  savages  found  upon  them.  The  Arab  geographers  describe 
tbeie  people  as  "savages  who  eat  men  alive;  black,  with  woolly  hair;  who  go 
naked,  and  have  no  boats — if  they  had,  they  would  devour  all  who  pa«s  near." 
The  early  English  settlers  found  that  this  picture  was  not  wholly  an  eaaggeralion. 
though  incorrect  in  some  of  its  details.  For  a  long  time  the  natives  re)ected  all 
offers  of  ftieiulship,  hiding  in  the  jungles  and  killing  and  pluaderiug  whenever  at: 
opportunity  occurred.  Within  a  few  years,  however,  British  agents  l^ve  succeeded 
in  overcoming  the  timidity  and  aversion  of  some  of  the  tribes,  and  have  given  us 
more  eiact  information  about  their  personal  appearance  and  habits.  The  latest 
account  is  by  Mr.  M.  V.  Portman  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for 
October. 

They  are  described  as  having  'a  verv  black  skin  and  small  stature,  generally  less 
than  five  feet.  Their  hair  is  not  woolly  but  tufted,  when  they  have  any,  for  both 
saxes  sh»ve  their  heads,  either  wholly  or  in  pattcnis.  They  have  no  whiskers  and 
seldom  a  rouslachc.  They  tattoo  their  bodies,  and  wear  as  ornaments  the  skuU 
and  bones  of  deceased  friends.  The  men  go  entirely  naked  and  the  women  nearly 
TTicir  dwellings  are  leaf-huts  of  the  rudest  construction,  and  for  food  they  er" 


the  wild  pig,  fish,  worms,  and  the  natural  products  of  the  jungle.     Their  usual 
re  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  cmptoy  with  much  skill.     T' 
,  and  also  have  boats  neatly  made.     Their  social  c 


They  are  expert 


.    ,  When  a  youth  and  maiden  desire  to  marry  they  are  seated  VM-a-vu 

for  >  day ;  and  in  the  evening  the  bride  is  put  into  a  hot,  and  the  bridegroom,  who  in 
the  meantime  has  fled  to  the  jungle  and  been  broaghl  back  with  much  seeming 
reluctance,  is  seated  beside  her.  This  concludes  the  ceremony.  When  a  deatE 
occurs,  the  body  is  either  buried  or  placed  in  a  tree  with  the  mat  and  weapons  used 
by  the  decased,  until  the  flesh  drops  off,  when  the  bones  bte  taken  down  and  made 


bodies  with  a  thick  coating  of  greyich  mud.  Another  singular  custom  ot  these 
people  is  to  express  joy  by  trying.  When  long.severcd  friends  meet,  this  expression 
of  delight  is  sometimes  kept  up  for  several  days.  Little  is  known  regarding  their 
religion,  but  it  seems  to  be  of  a  very  low  type,  con^sting  chiefly  in  the  propitiation 
of  evil  spirits. 

There  are  within  the  small  compass  of  these  islands  six  or  eight  languages  which 
are  mutually  unintelligible.  Th^  are  evidently  rude  in  structure  but  have  not 
been  sufficiently  studied  lo  determine  their  allilialians.  According  to  some  author- 
ities they  are  entirely  wanting  in  numerals.  Mr.  Portman  says  that  the  people 
cannot  count  above  two.  There  has  never  been  a  census  of  the  population,  and 
estimates  have  ranged  from  3,000  to  [0,000,  the  latter  being  probably  nearer  the 
true  figure.  But  Ibey  are  greatly  affected  by  the  insalubrious  climate,  and  also  by 
contact  with  civiliialion ;  so  that  they  seem  doomed  to  speedv  extinction.  It  is 
thought  that  few  of  them  live  beyond  forty  years;  and  the  birih-ratt  is  low,  three 
children  to  a  family  being  the  maximum.  The  race  connections  of  the  Andamanesc 
are  an  unsolved  puzzle  to  scholars.     They  are  usually  classed  with  Negritos,  and 
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-•Mm  to  aj^otch  n«areit  to  the  Actas  of  the  Fhillipines,  the  Samangs  of  Mulacca, 
the  I^ons  or  New  Guinea,  and  pouibly  the  extinct  Tasmaniana  of  Australia ;  but 
whether  they  are  a  pure  or  mouerel  race,  and  whence  and  when  they  came  to  their 
present  abodei  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

A  SANSKRIT  ODE. 

A  Sanskrit  t>de,  addressed  to  the  Congress  of  Orientalisti  recently  convened  in 
Berlin,  wA  composed  by  RSma  DOsa  Sena,  the  ZemiodBi  of  Berhampore.  It  hat 
been  rendered  into  English  prose  by  Mr.  ShySmaji  KrishnavarmS,  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege. It  is  written  in  a  truly  Oriental  style,  and  we  quote  a  couple  of  staniaa,  as 
a  ipecinien: 

"  May  the  Aswmbly,  which,  like  the  embodiment  of  science,  illuminates  all 
learning,  and  which  is  called  the  Congress  devoted  to  Eastern  Learning,  to  be  held 
in  Berlin,  in  Europe,  prove  beneficial  to  good  men  I  That  assembly  is  surrounded 
by  creeping  phinli  of  the  Kardeli  of  knowledge,  blossoming  with  the  pearls  of 
eloquence,  full  of  ■  nail  oteniinent  men,  humming  sweetly  like  bees,  and  laden 
with  the  flowers  of  delight. 

"May  that  gifted  and  eminent  ichoUr  Max  MUller,  who  has  subdued  the  whole 
world  by  his  innumerable  and  duly  celebrated  qualities,  and  who  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  Vedas  has  left  far  behind  his  teachers ;  may  Benfey  and  Weber,  together 
with  Gubernatis  and  Roth,  who  have  Bcoimplisbed  ine  task  of  delighting  tbe  world  ; 
Wld  may  all  other  distinguished  scholars  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  that 
assembly,  where  the  learnM  are  to  be  gathered  together." 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  repriot  of  selections  from  the  Cakutla  Rtview. 
Twelve  monthly  parti  lie  before  u!i,  of  which  make  the  first  two  volucies  of  nearly  800 
pages  each.  They  contain  17  papers,  belonging  to  the  years  1844-8.  These  papers 
are  all  of  marked  value  and  fairly  wide  range.  Naturally,  administrative  and  mil- 
itary topics  claim  the  largest  share  of  attention.  Among  other  subjects  we  notice : 
The  Astronomy  of  the  Hindus  ;  The  Seikhs  and  their  Country ;  The  Algebra  of 
the  Hindus  ;  Missionary  Labors  of  Chaplains  in  Nortbem  India ;  and  Rammohun 
Roy.  These  papers  bring  again  fresh  to  mind  some  of  the  most  famous  adminis- 
trators, generals  and  schoUri  whose  names  are  associated  with  British  rnle  in  India. 
The  ranty  of  a  complete  aet  of  this  venerable  Rrvine  may  well  make  us  grateful 
to  the  publishers  for  putting  the  cream  of  it  before  ns  in  an  inexpensive  form. 

jr  EARLY  FRANCISCAN  MISSIONS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY.' 

It  is  well-known  that  the  "Jeiait  Relations"  are  tbe  main  source  of  the  early 
history  of  the  interior  of  this  continent.  It  is  alio  known  that  the  jealoasy  which 
existed  between  the  Jesuits  and  some  of  the  other  Order?  of  the  Fapal  Church, 
brought  confusion  into  the  early  records,  and  to  ibis  day,  an  obscurity  rests  upon 
certain  points  on  account  of  it.  This  has  appeared  in  the  history  of  LaSalle  and 
hit  explorations.  This  obscurity  the  United  Slates  Government  has  endeavored  to 
remove,  by  authoriiing  the  publication  of  the  Margcy  papers.  Tbe  publication  of 
these  papers  has  proved  agreeable  to  the  admirers  of  LaSalle,  but  disagreeable  to 
those  who  do  not  acknowledge  his  merits  or  admire  his  exploits.  There  is  a  secret 
hislorv  of  those  days  which  has  never  been  written,  and  which  may  never  tie  writ- 
ten. It  is  possible,  however,  that  by  examining  tbe  records  of  the  other  Orders, 
l>e*ides  those  of  the  Jesails,  that  much  light  will  be  thrown  upon  this  epoch. 
Mr.  Shea  is  not  an  admirer  of  La  Salle,  but  he  knows  that  there  is  a  history 
which  is  not  contained  in  tbe  "Tesuit  Relations."  The  Recollects  were  the 
missionaries  who  attended  La  Salle  on  his  Western  explorations.  Gabriel, 
Hennepin,  Zenobius,  Melithon,  were  named  to  attend  him  and  to  become  chap- 
lains at  the  posts  he  might  establish.  Hennepin  ascended  the  Mississippi  and  dis- 
covered the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony;  Gabriel  lell  a  victim  to  the  Kickapoos;  Zen- 
obius perished  by  Indian  hands  in  Texas,  bat  Father  Douay  was  spared  to  chronicle 
the  fate  of  "  unwise  "  LaSalle.  It  appears  from  this  article,  that  the  Franciscans 
had  Missions  in  many  parts  of  the  continent.  Their  hi&toiy  opens  with  the 
expedition  of  Narvaez  to  Florida,  in  1527.  The  narrative  of  Cabeia  de  Vaca, 
concerning  his  long  wanderings  across  the  continent,  aroused  the  Franciscans,  and 
we  find  that  in  1539,  the  Friar  Hark,  from  Nice,  and  Friar  Honorats,  set  out  from 
San  Miguel  in_  I539<  ""'^  reached  CiboU  in  New  Mexico,  and  there  visited  the 
Mexican  towns,  wicn  their  curious  houses,  and  their  strange  people.     Tbe  Domin- 
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icani  labored  on  the  shores  of  the  Che&ipeake,  uid  the  Jesuits  uuounced  (he  faith 
from  [he  Rifp&ha.anock  and  Cape  Sable,  but  they  soan  deserted  ibis  Aeld,  and 
continued  their  labors  oq  the  St.  Lawrence  and  aloa^  the  chain  of  the  ereat  lakes, 
while  the  Franciscans  kept  on  with  (heir  work,  not  withstanding  the  frequent  mar- 
tyrdom of  their  missionaries;  Florida  being  (he  chief  field.  In  ijoo,  a  body  of 
twelve  miuionaries  ettabliihed  themselves  nere,  and  in  1611,  Florida  was  fonned 
into  a  province  of  the  order.  They  also  ^incd  a  permanent  foot-hold  in  New 
Mexico.  In  1595,  eight  Franciscan  Missionaries  entered  this  Beld,  and  Father 
Martinei  became  the  founder  of  the  missions  in  New  Mexico.  In  1630,  the  Fran- 
ciscans report  80,000  as  having  been  baptized.  The  Pecoa  were  all  converted,  tliis 
author  says.  The  Pecuries  were  also  at  last  overcome  by  the  patience,  bumilitj 
and  unfl^^Dg  kgoI  of  [he  Franciscans.  The  Taos  clun^  to  their  polygamy,  but 
at  last,  aRer  an  old  hag,  who  as  a  witch,  exercised  great  influence,  had  died  from  a 
strokejif  lightning,  they  also  yielded,  and  Acoma  and  Zuni,  who  had  long  been 
under  the  slavery  of  the  Medicine  men,  became  converts.  The  truth  was  preached 
to  the  Moquis,  and  the  wandering  trihes  of  the  Apaches.  The  Franciscans  reduced 
the  languages  of  Florida  and  New  Mexico,  lo  rule  and  system,  and  were  tiaining 
Indian  children  to  read  and  write,  before  the  settlers  of  Virginia  and  New  England 
had  acquired  any  insight  into  the  languages  of  the  red  men  in  their  colonies. 
Books  remain  as  monuments  of  the  zeal  and  learning  of  the  early  missionaries. 
The  Recollects  of  Aquitaine  assumed,  in  161Q,  the  charge  of  missions  on  the  Acca- 
dian  coast,  but  the  Franciscan  Order  also  had  missions  on  the  sea  coast,  now 
claimed  by  Maine,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  Franciscans  also  began 
their  labor  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  as  early  as  i6t6.  The  first  Mass  offered 
at  Quebec,  Tadoasac,  Three  Rivers.  Sault  St.  Louis,  as  well  as  in  Upper  Canada, 


IS  oflered  by  these  Franciscans.     Thev  were,  however,  supplanted  in  Canada  by 

ine  Jesuits,  and  did  not  gain  a  foot-bold  again  there  until  1671.    I'he  Francisi 

bad  chaplains  on   Lake  Champlain,   at  Niagara,  at   Erie,   at   Ft.  Duquesne,  1 


Pittsburg,  and  at  Detroit,  and  one  Father  Emmanuel  Crespel  records  In  pages 
of  deep  interest,  his  labors  in  Wisconsin.  The  Franciscan  Missions  in  Florida 
were  pushed  'until  the  whole  of  the  Apalaches  were  gathered  into  the  fold,"  but 
with  the  progress  of  the  neighboring  English  colonies,  new  dangers  came.  The 
people  of  Carolina  led  Indian  expeditions  to  attack  the  villages  of  the  Neophytes, 
and  the  devoted  Franciscans  had  to  behold  the  labor  of  years  anoihiUled.  The 
missions  of  Upper  California  were  another  fruit  of  the  Franciscan  labors,  the  first 
being  thai  of  San  Diego,  established  in  1769,  followed  by  San  Carloi.  San  Antonio, 
San  Gabriel,  San  LuTs  Obispo  and  San  Juan;  also  at  San  Francisco  and  Santa 
Clara.  Each  mission  had  its  church  and  buildings.  The  Indians  were  collected, 
weaned  from  their  roving  life,  and  trained  to  agriculture  and  the  various  trades. 
The  number  of  converts  reached  30,000,  but  in  1831,  the  Mexican  Government 
dissolved  the  missions  and  seized  the  property.  When,  after  some  years,  California 
vras  acquired  by  us,  the  feeble  remnants  of  the  once  happy  mis^on  Indians  were 
mthlessly  swept  aside  or  tunied  over  to  "religious  fanatics,"  who,  hedged  in  by 
government  authority,  "  labored  to    root  out  religion  from  their  minds. " 
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The  Editor  ol  this  iDiwsiJiie  deBlns  to  BBoore  all 
oloey  &Dd  Esrty  HiBtmy.  tor  Rertew.  Publli 
tiooka  at  an  early  date  to  tbu  editor's  rsBldonoa,  at  Clliitun,  WIhwubId. 

HiSTOiiCAL   Epochs,   with  A  systeu  ok  Mnrmomcs   to  faciutate  THE 
STODV  OF   CKBONOLOCT,    HiSTORV    and  BlOGIAFBr.   by  C.   A.  Fiti  SiraoD. 
Taintor  Brothers,  Merrill  &  Co.,  New  York,  iSSz.     70  pps.,  16  mo. 
Thb  a.  B.  C.  or  Chronology.    Fsvchological,  Mathematical  and  Phil- 
osophical, System  oF,  Dr.  Bayne,  Winlhrop,  Maine.    95  pps.,  16  mo. 
Historical  and  Chronological  Atlas   of  the   Unitbd   Stathsj   Creo- 
NOLOGY,  Geography,   History.     By  Lueicn  H.  Smith,  Wfihington,  D.  C. 
National  Republican  Printing  anil  Publishing  Company,  1S81. 
The  briefest  summaries  are  given  by  these  three  volumes.     The  first  gires 
us  datex,  without  referring  to  authorities,  the  second  has  a  Philosophy  at  its  ^sis, 
which  we  ba«e  not  space  enough  to  explain,  and   the  third,  gives  us  maps  and 
charts,  without  note  or  comment. 

The  last  book  is  the  most  Tiluable  oT  the  three.  We  have  before  our  eyes 
the  maps,  with  the  dates  of  di^overy,  of  colonization,  of  wari,  oF  state  organiia- 
tioui,  territorial  organizations,  secessions,  and  present  political  bnandaries  of  the 
United  States.  Three  more  maps  arc  however  needed,  to  make  the  set  complete. 
First,  an  illustration  of  the  Spanish,  French  and  English  claim! ;  second,  an  illus- 
tr>.tiDa  of  the  government  purchases,  and  third,  a  map  of  the  native  tribes  inhab- 
iting the  territory.  Another  map,  also,  laying  down  the  track  of  the  explorers, 
would  be  desirable.  With  these  additions  the  book  or  atlas  prepared  by  Lucien 
H.  Smith,  would  be  a  splendid  thing.      We  are  grateful  for  the  work,  even  as  it  is. 

Thb  Lsaghe  of  the  Iroquois,  and  other  Legends,  from  the  Indian  Mdse. 

By  Benjamin  Hathaway.     Chicago,  5.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  iSSs.    319  pps. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  Levi  Bishop.     Sixth  Edition,  with  a  sketch  of  (he 

life  of  the  Author,     Albany,  Weed,  Pars..ns  &Co.,  Printers,  18S1.     590  pps. 
Mendota,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lake.     By  Maj.  Chas.  G.   Mayers.     Madison, 

Wis.,  David  Atwood,  Printer,  1S81.     x6  pps. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  in  all  three  of  these  books,  to  immortalize  in 
verse,  the  scenes,  events  and  tradilioni,  which  cluster  about  (he  various  localities 
of  this  conntiy,  especially  a*  connected  with  the  Aborigines.  All  attempts  of  this 
kind  are  welcome,  for  if  they  fait  in  a  poetical  sense  (o  reach  immortality  them- 
selves, (hey  may  have  a  tendency  to  ]>erpelua(e  the  memory  of  the  native  races. 
Stilt  a  belter  work  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  accomplished,  if  the  same  writers 
could  give  to  ns  a  clear  and  distinct  sla(enlen(  of  the  facts  and  traitilions  con- 
cerning these  races,  In  plain  language,  so  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  about 
them.  Longfellow  has  made  popular  the  story  of  Hiawatha,  and  there  is  a  won. 
derful  charm  aliciut  his  poetry,  even  if  the  Iroquois  hero,  never  visited,  bs  he  prob- 
ably never  did,  the  falls  of  Minnehaha,  for  much  of  the  story  is  imaginative,  but 
where  persons  and  divinities  or  localities  and  events  are  to  be  described,  il  would 
seem  as  if  something  more  definite  was  desirable.  Mr.  Griggs  has  published  a 
beautiful  book,  and  the  volume  will  be  undoubtedly  Bought  (or  as  an  ornament 
to  the  parlor  table,  by  many  of  the  lovers  of  aboriginal  America.  Maj.  Mayers' 
work  will  be  at  tractive  to  the  admirers  of  the  beautiful  lakes  of  Wisconsin,  and  the 
splendidly   bound    volumes  of   Mr.    Bishop's   works  are  probably  well    known 

What  is  Amthropologv  ?    A  lecture  delivered  in  the  Nalional  Museum, Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  March  18,  iS8»,  by  Otis  T.  Mason. 

This  lecture  is  made  up  of  the  classifications  of  the  departments  of  Anthropol- 
ogy, very  similar  to  that  which  has  been  given  in  the  pages  of  the  Naiuralht. 
The  most  valuable  part  of  it  is  the  table  which  represents  the  different  stages  of 
man,  laid  dovm  according  to  Mr.  L.  H.  Morgan's  scheme.  In  it,  each  stage,  such 
as  savagery,  lower,  middle  and  upper  stages  of  barbarism,  and  the  characteristics 
of  each  stage,  such  as  race.  food,  clothing,  habitation,  implements,  weapons, 
industries,  beliefs,  morals,  divinities,  social  rights,  etc.,  are  briefly  described.  The 
table  it  worthy  of  study,  and  the  lecture  is  a  splendid  summary. 
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A  GAtiTTKitR  OF  THB  State  or  Maine,  with  numerous  illustralions.  By  Geo. 
J.  Vsnier.  Boston.     Pablished  by  B.  B.  Rutidl,  tSSi.    6ii  pagei. 

In  the  time  of  the  earliest  eiplurers  of  America,  the  Atlantic  coast  was  spoken 
of  under  the  term  Norumbaga.  This  at  last  however,  was  confined  to  the  river 
Penobscot,  and  now  is  only  found  in  the  name  of  a  hall  in  Ban|>or.  Maine  was  for 
a  time  called  Norumbaga.  The  ilate  rectived  lis  present  name  in  1639,  wlicn  Sir 
Ferdinand  Gorges  lecured  the  charter  for  the  province  of  "Mayne. 

Thit  province  has  been  honored  with  (he  publication  of  a  Gazetteer,  The 
reviewof  this  book  properly  comes  inio  the  province  of  ihe  Anticjuarian,  for  I  he 
reader  will  find  manv  things  of  interest,  even  from  the  Antiquarian  standpoint. 
Each  town  seem  I  to  have  been  thorouebly   studied   in  its  history,  as  well  as  its 

S;eagraphy,  and  modern  advnnta^^s.  Sketches  of  different  tribes  of  Indians  are 
ound  throughout  the  book.  It  is  n  work,  which  we  have  no  doubt  librarians  will 
seek  for,  as  valuable  for  its  local  history.  It  is  well  illustrated,  carefully  printed, 
and  nicely  bound. 

Tkt  Indiam  of  Btrit  Csuitly,  Pa.;  being  a  summary  of  all  the  tangible 
records  of  the  aborigines  of  Berks  County.  By  D.  B.  Brunner,  A.  M.,  is  an 
octavo  volume  of  no  page*,  profusely  illustrated  with  176  cuts.  E.  A.  B. 

BiBLiOTHBCA  NicoTiANA.  A  Catalogue  of  books  about  Tobacco,  together 
with  a  catalogue  of  objects  connected  with  the  use  of  tobacco  in  all  its  forms. 
This  work  is  published  by  Mr. William  Brag^e,  F.  5.  A.,  of  Birmingham,  England, 
iSSo.  It  is  a  quarto  of  250  pages  and  contains  the  titles  nf  upwards  of  400  books 
boring  npon  the  subject  of  tobacco,  and  ranging  In  date  from  1547  to  the  present 
time.  The  second  part  is  a  catalogue  of  pipes,  snutf-boxe;,  tire-strikers  and  other 
objects  relating  in  any  manner  to  Ihe  use  of  tobacco,  forming  a  collection  of 
upwards  of  tix  thousand  specimens,  from  everj;  quarter  of  the  globe.  Of  this 
interesting  book,  but  two  hundred  copies  were  printed,  for  private  distribation. 

E.  A.  B. 

Tki  ANNtTAL  Rbport  ot  thh  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTE,  for  the  year 
1S79,  recently  issued.  Contents:  An  elaborate  paper,  entitled.  "A  Study  of  the 
Savage  Weapons  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia,  1876,'by  Edward  H. 
Knight,  A.  m.,  LL.  D.,  illustrated  by  147  cuts.  Other  anthropological  papers  are 
at  follows:  'The  Preservation  of  Antiquities  and  National  Monuments  in  Den- 
mark," a  translation  from  the  French;  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Prof,  Otis 
T.  Mason.  "The  French  half-breeds  of  the  Northwest,"  by  V.  Havard,  M.  D. 
'  Preliminary  Explorations  among  the  Indian  Monnds  in  Southern  Florida."  bjr 
S.  T.  Walker.  "  Anthropological  Investieatlons  during  the  year  1879."  by  ^°'- 
O.  T.  Maion.  "  Index  to  Papers  on  Anthropology,  published  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  1847  to   1878,"  by  George  H.  Boehmer,  etc.  E.  A.  B. 

PUBBLO  POTTBRV.  By  Prof.  F.  W.  Putraan.  From  the  Amtrican  Art 
Rtvita  for  February,  1881.     lUustrated  by  colored  plate. 

ZuNi  AND  THE  ZuNiANs.  By  Tilly  E.  Stevenson.  With  numerous  cuts 
and  plaie;  Washington,  April,  iSSi.  E.  A.  B. 

Th«  Landa  Ai,phabet;  a  Spanish  Fabkication.     B^  Philipp  J.  J.  Valentin!, 

Ph.  D.  From  Proceedings  of  the  American  Anliqaarian  Society,  Apr.  38,  iSSa 
Thb  Books  or  the  Chilan  Balam,  thb  Prophetic  and  Historic  Records 

or  thb  Mayas  of  Yucatan.     By  Dan'l  G.  Brinton,  M.  D,     Numismatic  and 

Antiquarian  Society,  Phil'a. 
Thb  Manuscript  Tboako.     By  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas. 

The  Mayas  of  Yacatan,  are  supposed  to  be  the  only  one  of  all  the  native  races 
of  America,  who  ever  reached  that  stage  of  civilization  where  a  written  literature 
prevailed,  and  where  letters  and  characters  were  known.  Attention  has  been  called 
to  Ihe  fact  in  the  first  two  of  the  pamphlets  mentioned  above,  but  the  Ia*t  men- 
tioned pamphlet  shows  il  more  conclusively  since  the  characters  represented  in  it 
are  supposed  to  be  genuine  Maya  Hieroglyphics. 

The  annihilation  of  Iheir  sacred  book  destroyed  many  of  the  records  of  this 
nation,  and  affected  the  natives  keenly.  These  books  related  chiefly  to  the  pagan 
ritual,  to  heathen  traditions,  and  to  astrological  superstitions.  A  few  of  these 
remain  now  in  European  Libraries,  but  the  roost  common  records,  are  those 
which  go  under  the  o«ine  of  "Chilan  Balam."    These  seem  lo  have  been  a  sort 
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of  reprodnction  of  tbe  s]rmboli  and  characters  of  tfae  Maya  books,  made  at  Um 
time  of  the  Sparith  conquest,  and  placed  in  the  different  villaees.  there  being  nut 
less  than  siiieen  of  these  curious  records.  "Chilau  Balam"  is  a  title  which  in 
Ancient  times,  designated  the  priest  who  announced  the  will  of  the  Gods,  and 
explained  the  sacred  oracles  to  men. 

These  books,  written  as  they  were,  after  the  conquest,  contained  a  mixture  of 
history  and  Christian  doctrines  taught  by  the  priests,  and  of  prophecies,  t 

conquest,  and  the  ni 

maj' be  classified  under  four  heads:  Astrological  and  Prophetic;  Ancient  i^nronoi- 
ogj  and  History ;  Medical  Recipes  and  Directions;  Later  History  and  Christian 
Teachings.  The  books  are  valuable  for  the  stamp  of  the  native  thought  which 
they  contain,  but  specially  for  the  chronology  of  the  Mayas  which  they  contain. 
This  cbronology  is  supposed  to  date  back  as  far  as  the  third  century,  and  was 
divided  into  t^teen  epochs  or  periods,  which  are  estimated  by  some  as  twenty 
years,  and  by  others  as  twenty-four  years  each.  Each  period  was  superintended  by 
a  chief  oi  Iting,  called  Ahan,  and  the  books  above  mentioned  give  both  the  name* 
and  portrait,  drawn  and  colored  by  the  rade  hand  of  the  native  artist.  Their  rear 
wai  divided  into  eighteen  months  of  twenty  days  each,  with  live  intercalated  day*. 
The  names  of  those  days  are  given  in  three  pamphlets,  hieroglyphics  being  also 
given  in  the  last  named,  that  is,  the  hieroglyphic  signs  for  the  days  and  for  the 
months.  There  are  eighteen  signs  for  the  months,  arranged  on  two  pages,  one 
from  Landa's  book,  and  the  other  from  Chilan  Haiam.  These,  however,  have 
very  little  retemblances.  There  are  twenty  signs  for  the  days,  one  column  from 
Laoda,  the  second  from  the  Codex  Troano,  and  four  from  Chilan  Balam,  Each 
(rf  tliese  differ,  showing  that  the  memory  of  the  writers  defective,  or  that  an  arbi- 
trary reconstruction  appeared  in  each.  It  should  be  said  that  there  are  more 
resemblances  to  the  characters  in  the  Chilan  Balam,  to  the  symbols  on  the  sol- 
stitial stone  found  in  Mexico,  which  Dr.  Valentine  thinks  was  also  a  chronol<^ic*l 
table,  and  that  tbe  figures  on  Landa's  columns  have  striking  resemblances  to  the 
hieroglyphics  on  the  tablet  of  the  cross  found  in  the  temple  of  the  cross  at  PalaKin& 

Tbe  Manuscript  Tioano  was  found  in  the  year  ig65,  at  Madrid,  by  Abbe 
Brasieur  de  Bonrbourg.  The  original  is  written  on  a  strip  of  Maguey  paper,  about 
fourteen  feet  long  and  nine  feet  wide,  the  surface  of  whicn  is  covered  with  a  white 
paint  or  vamish,  on  wnich  tbe  characters  are  painted  in  black,  red,  blue  and 
brown.  It  is  folded  fan-like  into  thirty-five  folds,  presenting,  when  the  folds  are 
pressed  together,  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  octavo  volume.  The  hieroglyph- 
ics and  figures  cover  both  sides  of  the  paper,  comprising  seventy  pages,  the  writing 
and  painting  of  the  figures  having  been  apparently  executed  alter  the  paper  was 
folded,  so  that  the  folding  does  not  interfere  with  the  writing. 

The  Landa  alphabet  was  discovereii,  also,  by  Abbe  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg, 
at  Madrid,  in  1^63.  Landa  advanced  the  idea  that  the  Maya  natives  had  used  an 
alphabet,  but  instead  of  letters  like  ours,  employed  symbols,  each  of  which  had  an 
equivalent  in  our  language. 

It  would  appear  from  the  Codex  Troano,  which  was  found  b  a  library  in 
Europe  in  1S65,  and  which  Dr.  Thomas  thinks  is  also  a  calendar  of  the  same 
character  with  the  book  of  Chilan  Balam,  that  the  Maya  priests  were  accustomed 
to  consider  the  number  thirteen  as  a  sacred  number,  for  the  days  of  the  mouth. 
Though  named  by  twenties,  names  are  actually  numbered  up  to  thirteen  and  then 
numbered  aver  again.  The  same  in  the  months  themselves.  It  would  appear  that 
the  priests  also  had  a  very  complicated  system  of  computation,  by  which  the^ 
deceived  and  mystified  the  ignorant  people.  If  their  computation  was  as  compli- 
cated as  Prof.  Thomas  has  made  it,  it  certainly  would  nave  this  effect,  for  the 
explanation  is  certainty  mystifying,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  original  is  as  blind 
as  the  commentary.  There  are,  however,  certain  questions  in  connection  with 
these  descriptions  which  are  worthy  our  attention.  One  is,  whether  there  are 
any  resemblances  between  these  Maya  symbols  and  hieroglyphics,  and  those  which 
belong  to  tbe  Toltecs  or  Aztecs.  The  resemblances  between  these  and  the  hiero- 
glyphs found  in  the  ruins  of  Central  America,  may  yet  lead  to  an  interpret alioD 
of  these  ancient  symbols;  bnt  the  question  is,  whether  there  was  anything  com- 
mon between  them  and  the  ancient  Toltec  ^mbollsm. 

Another  question  also  is,  whether  the  system  of  numbering,  which  we  find 
among  the  Mayas,  had  any  prevalence  among  the  mound  builders  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley.     There  are  certain  markings  tm  the  Gest  stone  and  other  tableta. 
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which  are  supposed  lo  be  gennlae.  certain  lines  which  may  hive  indioicd  also 
the  number  of  months  or  days,  and  which  in  connection  with  the  lymbols  on  the 
face  of  the  stone,  may  have  had  a  chronolcwical  significance.  The&e  markines  are 
25  and  S,  14  and  7,  and  the  figure  is  probabJjr  ihe  grotesque  imace  of  an  idol  con- 
struction, something  like  the  so-called  groves,  a  sacred  tiec  oF  (he  Babylonians, 
(he  symtx>l  of  Astarte;  but  Iheie  is  no  uniforniitj  of  numbers  or  of  figures  in  this 
tablet  or  in  that  of  the  Berlin  tablet  (see  American  Antiquarian,  Vol.  I,  No.  3), 
nor  in  Ihe  Davenport  tablet.  There  are  rude  sjrrabol*,  sometimes  found,  inseribcil 
on  shells  (see  Short's  North  American  of  Anliqqily,  page  62),  which  would  indi- 
cate thai  the  rudiments  of  a  primitive  solar  symbolism  had  appeared  among  (be 
mound  builders,  but  if  a  Maya  or  Toltec  priest  ever  dictated  a  tablet,  he  failed  to 
give  the  chronological  symbols,  which  were  known  in  Yucatan.  As  to  (he  theory 
that  the  mound  builders'  inscriptions  were  of  Hittite  origin  we  have  nothing  to 
say,  for  this  would  take  us  (00  far  away  from  the  subject.  The  chronology  of 
Ihe  Mayas  might  be  compared  with  that  of  Ihe  Egyptians  and  the  ancient  Baby- 
lonians. Their  great  cycle  composed  of  the  thirteen  katuns  or  epochs,  might 
be  compared  to  the  Sohic  circle,  and  their  division  of  montfai,  to  the  Asiatic 
enumeration,  bul  it  ii  not  probable  (hat  any  connection  would  be  found,  and 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  (he  Mayas  system  had  its  origin  on  this  continent. 
InDIBK    in    WottT   UND    B[LD,    VON    EmIL   SCHI.AGINTWEtT.      Lelplig.      iSSO-Sl. 

lliis  is  a  sumptuous,  illustrated  work  devoted  to  a  descriptiim  of  India,  some- 
wliat  after  the  style  of  Appleton's  Picluresque  Europe.  It  is  published  in  parts,  of 
which  there  are  forty  in  all,  making  two  i(ou(  folio  volumes,  l4Ji'ii  I  inches  in  site, 
and  containing  about  3J0  pagesof  letter -press  each.  The  work  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  wood.cu(s  in  the  best  style  of  the  art,  (he  firs(  volume  (30  parts)  containing  56 
full-page  plates  and  1^3  of  smaller  size.  The  lirst  half  of  the  work,  which  is 
devoted  chiefly  to  Southern  India,  lias  thirteen  chapters  on:  The  Land  and  Pro- 
ducts; Bombay;  the  People  and  Castes;  Rock  Temples ;  the  Dekhan;  Heidera- 
bad;  Madras;  theNilgiris;  Christianity  in  India;  Kelieion  of  the  Hmdns  ;  Orissa; 
Bengal;  Bebar.  The  editor  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  famous  three 
brothers,  Hermann,  Adoif  and  Robert  von  Schlagintweit,  who  were  commissioned 
by  Government  to  travel  in  India  and  High  Asia  in  the  years  1  54-5S.  and  whose 
researches  have  been  published  in  four  volumes^the  fourth  within  two  years.  With 
these  and  other  materials  at  his  disposal  the  editor  has  written  a  trustwortby  popu- 
lar account  of  the  land  and  people  of  India.  Even  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  German  will  be  able  to  read  much  from  (he  illustrations. 
Thb  Vicissitudes  of  Aryan  Civilization  in  India.  By  M.  M.  Kuntt. 
Bombay:  N.  W.  Ghumre.     London;  Trilbner,  pp.  599.  8vo. 

Researches  into  the  ancient  history  of  India  have  been  hitherto  conducted 
mainly  by  European  scholars,  but  the  leaven  of  Western  science  and  energy  is 
beginning  to  work  in  Ihe  Hindu  mind,  and  il  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  we 
observe  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  native  scholars  to  investigate,  in  a 
sober  and  scientific  manner,  (he  origin  and  growth  of  their  own  civiliialion. 

The  aulbor  of  the  work  before  us  is  (or  was)  Head  Master  of  (he  Poona  High 
School  and  editor  of  a  monthly  publication  on  Hindu  philosophy.  His  essay  was 
written  for  the  prize  offered  in  connection  with  Ihe  International  Confess  of 
Orientalists  held  in  Florence  in  1378,  and  was  adjudged  second  in  merit.  IE  is  an 
attempt  to  (race,  of  course  in  a  summary  way,  Ihe  development  of  Indo-Aryac 
civilizalion  from  the  most  remo(e  down  (0  modern  CLmes. 

The  first  chapter  treats  of  (he  aotecedenO  of  the  Indo-Aryans;  that  is,  of  their 
his(ory  before  they  reached  India,  when  they  were  one  with  the  peoples  that  afler- 
wards  settled  Persia  and  Europe.  It  is  in  (his  period  that  the  autbor  places  the 
orif^n  and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  development  of  the  religious  and  social  insti- 
tutioni  which  are  observed  after  their  arrival  in  the  Panjab.  The  history  of  thistime 
is  constructed  chiefly  from  the  Rig- Veda,  supplemented  by  the  teachmgs  of  com- 
parative philology  and  mythology,  and  incidental  allusions  in  the  Avesta  and  the 

The  society  of  this  primitive  age,  as  thus  restored,  is  more  mature  than 
scholars  have  generally  represented  it,  and  resembles,  in  many  features,  that  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  Europe.  Our  author  holds  that  when  the  Aryans  reached  India 
they  were  already  in  the  feudal  stage,  having  passed  the  savage,  pastoral  and  agri- 
cullurat  stages  elsewhere.  The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  period  immediately 
following  (he  occupation  of  (he  PanjSb,  generally  known  as  the  Vedic  age,  when 
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the  efforts  of  the  superior  r&ce  were  l&rgeljr  centered  in  contests  with  the  Aboriginal 
population.  We  observe  thus  early  the  influence  of  the  new  physical  environment 
upon  the  Aryan  mind,  and  the  genni  of  the  peculiar  locial  and  religious  polity  ao 
familiar  in  later  ages. 

The  third  cbaplci  brings  us  to  the  next  stage,  when  tribes  were  welded  into 
Stales,  and  Che  Brifamanic  tuerarchy,  with  its  elaborate  ritual,  had  become  the  con- 
trolling power  in  society.  The  fourth  chapter  introduces  us  to  the  Augustan  or 
AchSiya  period,  which  saw  the  rise  of  philoiophicul  systems  and  remarkable 
success  in  grammatical  studies,  to  say  nothing  of  achievements  in  other  belds  of 
literature. 

Next  we  come  to  the  great  protest  against  the  exclusive  assumptions  of  the 
Brahmans  as  successfully  made  by  Buddha  and  his  followers,  a  movement  which,  ai 
our  author  thinks,  originated  among  the  aboriginal  tribes.  Buddhism  is  traced 
from  the  pure  doctrines  of  its  inception,  through  the  metaphysical  period,  and 
down  to  its  corruption  by  the  people  and  final  extinction  in  India.  The  last  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  Modern  India,  and  includes  the  revival  of  Brahmanism.  or  more 
strictly,  Hinduism,  with  its  mass  of  superstition,  and  the  latest  atlemrits  at  reform. 
We  have  not  space  to  criticise  in  detail  the  author's  treatment  of  this  vast  field, 
but  can  lay  of^  the  book  as  a  whole  that  it  shows  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
ancient  literature,  and  presents  some  matters  in  a  new  light  which  may  serve  to 
modify  the  current  opinions  of  Western  scholars.  In  other  points  the  author's 
conclusions  seem  hasty  and  must  be  received  with  caution.' 

Mr,  Kunte  has  maide  a  real  contribution  to  (be  history  of  civilization  in  hit 
•uitivc  land,  and  deserves  onr  hearty  thanks. 
The    IkpbbiaIi    GAzs-rriaK   of   India.     By   IV.    IV.  Hunter.     9  vols.  8vo. 

London:  TrBbner  &  Co.,  1881.      Price,  £2-^*- 
The  work  which  bears  the  at>Dve  title  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  pnbltca- 
lioni   relating  to   India   which  has  appeared  for   many  years.      It   is  designed 
* t,in  a  condensed  form,  a  complete  statistical  account  of  the  British  Empire 


fisr 


.  East.  The  plan  of  such  a  work  was  pr(»ected  twelve  years  since,  during 
which  time  a  great  number  of  workers  have  gathered  material  enough  to  fill  loO 
volumes,  which  has  been  boiled  down,  so  to  speak,  to  this  compass.  The  nine 
volumes  contain  together  more  than  ^,000  pages,  or  five  times  as  many  as  Thorn- 
ton's Gaietteer,  the  best  general  one  available  hitherto.  In  the  fourth  volume. 
which  is  thicker  than  the  others,  515  pages  are  devoted  to  the  title  India.  The 
mailer  is  arranged  under  twenty-four  heads,  and  embraces  physical  geography, 
ethnolt^y,  religions,  political  history,  commerce  and  manufactures,  with  their  vari- 
ous subordinate  subdivisions.  A  general  map  of  India  accompanies  each  volume. 
So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  a  brief  examination,  the  work  has  been  executed 
with  great  skill  and  accuracy.  If  a  closer  review  should  reveal  omissions  and 
even  mistakes,  it  would  surprise  no  one  who  is  aware  of  the  vast  field  covered,  and 
the  dilficulty  of  getting  precise  information  about  some  portions  of  it.  This  ap- 
plies particularly  to  the  independent  native  States  and  the  aboriginal  tribes.  The 
spelling  adopted  for  proper  names  is  a  compromise  between  a  scientific  method 
and  popular  usage.     We  are  disappointed  to  find  the  accented  syllable  nowhere 

One  cannot  read  such  a  work  as  this  without  feeling  that,  in  spite  all  the  hard 
things  that  have  been  said  about  Uritish  rule  in  India,  the  aims  of  the  Government 
are    just,  since  the  iirsl  step  of  a    good  ruler  is   to  ascertain    the  lesoarce*  and 
wants  of  the  people  he  governs. 
TvLoa,  Edwabd  B.,  Anthropoixmt:  Ah  iNTRODutrrioH  to  the  Study  or 

Mak  AMD  Civilization.     (Profusely  Illustrated.)      London,  McMillan  ft  Co. 

1881.     i2mo.,  448  p^es. 

In  this  very  useful  compendium,  the  celebrated  author  (races  the  origins  of  the 
customs,  tools,  engines,  and  other  objects,  which  we  see  improved  by  our  present 
state  of  culture,  to  their  savage  or  barbaric  originals. 
Bahdklicr,  a.  F.,  I.  Historical  Introduction  to  Studiks   auono  thb 

Sedentakv  Indians  op  Niw  Msxico.     2.  Report  on  the  Rdins  of  the 

PrasLO  OF  Pecos,  N.  M.     Boston,  iSSi.    8vo.,  13J  pages.     Illuslrated. 

Forms  the  first  volume  of  the  ■  Papers  of  the  Archa:ological  Institute  of  Amer-  - 
ica,''  American  Series,  of  Boston,  and  contains  the  results  of  personal  invesllga- 
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SoKALUCB,  D.  Nicholas   Db,   Difsnsa  del  apillido  .  ^.... 

SlBASTIAN  DKL  Cano.     SuiSebwtUn,  1881.     Svo.,  loO  paees. 
Del  Caoo  ii  >  celebralcd  Spuiiih  nplorcr,  who  uivigkted  with  HifeUuCiu,  aad 
died  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  Julj  31,  1506, 

PSOCBIDtNOS  OF  TKE    IITH   AKNUAL    SESSION   OF    THE   AMERICAN   PKIU>L0- 

oical  Association,  hdd  in  Clereluid,  O.,  July,  i38i.  Cambridge,  i^i.    8t«., 
44  P»Se«. 


A  Shokt  Ahalvtical  Gramhae  of  the   Aleutian  Language.    Truu- 

Uled  ftom  the  Ruisian  by  V.  Henry.     Paris,  iS;9. 

This  i>  B  work  done  purely  in  the  intereit  of  science.  There  are  few  oaniei  In 
the  geography  of  the  world  leu  known  than  that  of  the  ialaudi  Kattered  along 
the  icy  Mas  between  Siberia  and  Alaika,  and,  perhaps,  no  people  whose  history 
Influences,  id  leu  degree,  the  destinies  of  mankind.  Yet,  eren  here,  search  for 
truth  may  reveal  crumbs  of  knowledge,  which  shall  help  lolveqaestioits  of  do  imaU 
interest  to  icience. 


enlhr  iniignifieant  work. 

'liie  translator  thinks  the  work  to  be  of  greater  value  becaiuc  it  was  written 
6fly  years  ago,  when  the  languaee  was  more  pure  than  it  ii  likely  to  remain  nndcr 
the  aggressive  influence  to  which  it  ii  exposed  since  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has 
•cquired  possession  of  Alaska. 

The  translator  is  a  linguist  and  scholar  of  note,  and  h«  pays  high  comptiraents 
to  the  modesty  and  ability  of  the  aalhor. 

Proceedings  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Vienna.     Edited  by 

Fkahz  Rittbr  von  Hauer,  Carl  Langir,  M.  Much,  and  others.    Vol. 

X,  Noi.  1-4,  with  twelve  illustrations.     Vienna,  iSSo. 

Contents: — I.  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Austrian  Anthropoloncal  and 
Aotiqaarian  Society,  al  a  meeting  held  at  Xj.ibach,  July  3S-19,  1S79,  by  M.  Much. 

3.   Review  of  Alfons  MiUler's  Emana,  or  ArcbKlogical  Studio  in  Carniola. 

3,  Review  of  Carl  Deschmann  and  Ferd.  von  Hocbiteller's  Prehistoric  Settle- 
ments and  Burial  Places  in  Cuniola,  by  M.  Muth, 

VoL  X,  No.  5-7,  with  two  plates.  Contents:— i.  Farther  Methodical  Stndies 
in  Craniometry  and  Cephalometry  by  Prof.  Moritz  Benedict,  of  Vienna. 

3.  The  Orphens-Orfen  Legend,  among  the  Kud  ope -Bulgarian*,  by  Prof.  Gcilkr. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  interest  ing  article,  whose  main  purpose  is  to  show  thai 
the  present  inhatntants  of  the  Rudope  are  descendants  of  the  old  Thracians,  whose 
poetic  traditions  and  mythology,  as;irell  as  religious  usages,  they  have  preserved  in 
a  remarkable  and  hitherto  nnsurpassed  degree. 


3.  Jada  myth  among  the  Balkan   Peoples,  by  Prof.  Geitier. 

4.  Later  Ethnological  Discoveries  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  by  Prof.  Geitier. 
<,  Old  stone  burial  cases  in  the  neighborhood  of  Trplilz,  by  Fraiu  Heger. 
o.  Reviews  of  several  works  on  arctiieological  subjects. 

A  Pamphlet  entitled  Prehistoric  Fortifications.    By  M.  IIandeluann. 

Kiel,  December,  iS8a 

The  author  pves  an  account  of  thirty-five  different  earthwork*  found  in  Den- 
mark, SchleswiE-Holstein,  and  the  neighboring  lowlands.  These  burgs  OT  Fori* 
are  found  in  almost  all  conceivable  shapes  as  simple  mounds,  qnadrangles,  triangles, 
circle*,  horae-shoe-shaped,  etc.,  and  furnish  interesting  data  for  the  study  of  pre- 
historic lilc  in  those  regions. 
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The  Origin  or  Pkimitive  Supkrstitions,  and  thbir  Dbvelopmbnt  into 

THE    WORSHIF    OF    SPIRITS,    AND    THR    DOCTBINB     Of    SPIRITUAL    AOBHCy 

AMONG  THE  Aborigikbs  OF  AMERICA.     Bj  Riuhton  M.  Domiui.     J.  B.  Lip' 

pmcotrjt  Co.,  Philadelphia,  i88i. 

The  naliTe  traditions  of  America  are  very  important.  These  have  never  been 
made  the  tubject  of  stadv,  except  as  a  few  authors  have  gathered  the  traditions  of 
certain  tribes.  One  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  Henry  Schoolcraft  is  the  one 
entitled  "Al|^c  Researches, '  a  booV  now  veiy  scarce.  It  coDtaitts  the  most  com- 
plete collection  of  native  traditions  hitherto  published.  The  work  entitled  "Jones' 
Traditions"  is  not  so  valuable,  for  it  partakes  vcrj  much  of  the  style  of  the  com- 
raler.  Mr.  R.  M.  Dorman  is  the  first  odc  who,  in  late  years,  has  entered  this 
field,  and  issued  a  publication  embodying  the  Mvths  of  the  American  Races,  unless 
we  except  Mr.  D.  G.  Brinlon,  who  has,  indeed,  furnished  a  valuable  work.  We 
understand,  however,  that  several  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Ethnolojfical 
Bureau,  are  engaged  in  collecting  the  myths  and  traditions,  especially  of  the  living 
tribes.  Mr.  Dorman  does  not  pretend  to  have  collected  from  first  sources,  but  has 
condensed  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  material  from  books  already  published.  He 
says,  in  his  introduction,  "Although  the  New  World  is  the  field  of  research,  the 
rudimentary  forms  of  belief  are  the  same  everywhere,  l>eing  the  natural  outgroirth 
of  the  hnman  mind,  everywhere  the  same  in  the  same  state  of  progress.  This 
may  be  sud  to  be  the  key  to  the  author's  method  of  treating  the  subject.  Many 
have  undertaken  to  show  that  these  myths  are  to  be  interpreted  in  a  naturalistic 
way,  each  myth  being  a  symtiol  of  some  process  of  nature  Hence  the  solar  sym- 
bol has  been  foisted  into  mythology  everywhere.  This  ii  the  fault  of  Mr.  John 
Fisk's  book,  and  of  many  other  works.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  religious  ele- 
ment must  be  recognized  as  very  powerrul  in  human  nature,  and  especially  ti 
lower  stages  of  the  developm<    '     "  "         "       '^'  ''  ' 

gives  to  everything,  in  t' 
writers.     There  is  that  ii  , 

shows  that  the  supernatural  has  great  power  over  him.     Mr.  Dorman   sees  this, 
and  has  brought  out  the  thought  clearly.     He  calls  it  the  Doctrine  of  Spirits,  and 


^ment  of  human  thought.  The  tinge  which  superstition 
e  mind  of  the  savage,  has  hardly  been  appreciated  by 
the  expression  of  the  dark  eye  of  the  Indian,  which 


occupies  one  bundred  and  forty  pages  in  the  subject,  compiling  a 

traditions  from  all  sources  to  illustrate  this  jxlint.    The  first  form  <         _ 

the  American  Indiana  is  FetichUm.     This  fact  has  not  been  generally  recognized. 


but  which  is  very  important.  Pctichism  is  not  confined  to  Africa,  but  e 
greal  force  in  America.  It  may  be  recognized  among  the  works  of  the  Mound 
Builders,  and  probably  existed  in  prehistoric  times.  Animal  worship  is  another 
form  of  primitive  religion.  The  worship  of  animals  it  closely  connected  with 
ancestor  worship,  and  with  tribal  totems,  and  deserves  a  Ihorough  study.  Sabianism 
is  also  another  form.  This  form  of  superstition  prevailed  here,  as  well  as  in  Scythia 
and  Chaldea.  It  probably  is  the  system  which  survived  from  prehistoric  times  in 
EfjVpt  and  Babylonia.  It  existed  m  Central  America,  and  is  the  form  which  pre- 
vails in  the  early  stages  of  civilization  everywhere.  Prieslci  aft  Is  known  to  have 
existed  extensively  among  the  native  races,  but  this  is  bardiv  a  form  of  religion- 
Shamanism,  as  it  exists  among  the  native  trities  of  the  Northwest,  has,  to  be  sure, 
been  classified  as  one  of  the  primitive  superstitions,  and  its  rites  and  ceremonies 
have  been  deocribed.  But  this  was  only  the  lowest  grade  of  priestcraft.  The 
Medicine-men  of  the  savage  tribes  had  great  power,  and  we  may  suppose  there  was 
also,  among  the  Moimd  Builders,  a  similar  class.  The  Montezuma- worship  of  the 
Aztecs  may  be  regarded  in  the  same  light,  as  a  higher  grade  of  the  same.  Sun- 
worship,  or  Sabianism.  in  Mexico,  was  associated  with  Montezuma- worship.  All 
the  religions  of  America  were  aboriginal.  Mr.  Dorman  dcKrves  the  thanks  of  all 
intelligent  people  for  compiling  so  much  valuable  material.  Evidently  his  book 
will  find  a  demand  among  scholars-  It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  very  inter- 
esting department  of  literature- 

HiSTORY  OF  Ahcibnt  Egypt.  By  Geo.  Rawlinson,  A-  M-  In  two  volumes. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York,  iSSl. 
This  work  meets  a  long-felt  demand.  The  history  of  Egypt  has  been  written 
by  Brunson,  and  by  Wilkinson,  but  these  works  are  very  expensive— beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  scholars.  Rawlinson's  Egypt,  in  two  volumes,  is  both  compre- 
hensive and  cheap.  The  prices  are,  for  Brunson,  eighty;  for  Wilkinson,  twenty- 
five;  for  Rawlinson,  six  dollars.  This  work  is  the  one  to  buy.  The  author  con- 
denses into  it  a  vast  amount  of  information,  and  gives  in  the  two  volumes  nearly 
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all  the  fact!  which  would  inlemt  an  ordinary  reader.  The  ipedalist  may  not,  to 
be  sure,  find  very  much  that  ji  new,  bul  u  a  popular  accannl,  it  it  Daequstled. 
The  aathar  is  always  nucceuful  in  givine  clear  hlatemeDts,  and  ii  graphic  in  his 
descriDtioDi.  The  volumei  are  ibunHoiitTy  illustrated,  and  the  work  diflera  from 
several  other  htstoriea  on  this  account,  thotc  prepared  by  Dr.  Birch,  Mr.  Kendrick 
and  Hr.  Samuel  Sharpe,  being  without  illustrationt.  In  preparing  these  illustra- 
tiom,  the  author  has  utiliied  Irc  materials  which  have  been  furnished,  at  lucb  great 
expense,  by  the  worki  of  Lepsiui,  KouUni,  M.  Marielte,  and  by  Napoleon*!  Egypt, 
works  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  large  majority  of  readeri ,  These  illustra- 
tions are  of  great  value,  not  only  in  aiding  the  description  of  architecture  and 
sculpture,  bat  are  absolutely  essential  in  giving  an  idea  of  the  languages,  castoms, 
divinities,  arts,  and  writings  of  (he  Egyptians. 

Vruhi  77goah,   thk   Supbcmk   Bking   of  the   Khoi-Khoi.     By  Theophilns 
Hahn,  Ph.  D.,  Cape  Town.      TrUbner  ft  Co.,  London,  iS8i. 
This  book  will  be  welcome  to  the  stndent  of  comparative  mythology,  partly  be- 
'"  -  ■■  --     -  ,  remote  acountiy,  and  paitly  because  of  itir    """"     "" 
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''  ~~  The  Khot-khoi  are  the  Hottentots,  who  have  all  the  same  language. 
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leclual  achievements  of  the  Hottentots  nad  reached,  in  the  prehistoric  times,  a  high 
stale  of  development.  They  have  two  kinds  of  poetry,  the  sacred  and  profane. 
The  religion  of  the  Khoi.Khoi  ha.^  been  the  subject  of  study  since  the  hloravian 
mission  was  established  itmong  them  in  1737.  It  seems  to  have  been  poorly  ander- 
stood,  however,  as  the  missionaries  generally  were  accustomed  to  consider  it  as  a 
bind  of  devil-worship,  and  their  very  opposition  (ended  to  suppress  rather  than 
reveal  what  there  was  to  it.  Africaner,  the  celebrated  convert  of  Dr.  MolTat, 
would  not  reveal  (his  system  to  his  friends.  Mr.  Hahn  has,  however,  made  a  study 
of  it.  He  ha*  collected,  in  this  tittle  work,  the  traditions  and  religious  customs  of 
the  Ho((entols,  giving,  in  a  single  chapter,  many  original  facts.  The  authnr,  at 
times,  seems  to  be  influenced  by  the  fashionable  theory  about  the  solar  symbol,  and 
recognises  this  in  some  of  the  myths,  where  an  ordinary  reader  would  see  no  trace 
of  it,  but  the  myths  and  customs  arc  narrated  as  truthfaliy  as  posdbte,  and  the 
authorities  for  the  information  given,  either  in  the  body  of  the  tent,  or  in  notes. 
The  author  also  thinks  that  the  existence  of  superstition  proves  that  we  are  Ibked 
in  an  unbroken  chain  to  primeval  man. 

TrANSKOKHATIOKS  AND   MtGRATIONSOK   CBKTAm    STATUBS    IN    THE   CESNOLA 

Collection.     By  aarence  Cook.     Goston  L.  Feuardent,  vt  Lafayette  Place, 

New  York. 
This  pamphlet  seems  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  charge  which  Mr.  Feuardent 
made,  some  lime  ago,  against  the  Cesnola  collection,  namely,  that  some  of  the 
statues  were  frauds.  Mr.  Clarence  Conk  takes  up  the  charge,  with  variations. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  maintain  a  deliberate  belief  that  the  statue  of  "Aphrodite 
and  Eros'  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  patched-up  of  (he  collection,  but  that  it  was 
no  more  found  at  Golgos  than  were  many  other  of  the  olijects  which  make  up  the 
so-called  "discovery"  of  Mr.  di  Cesnola,  The  transformations  of  this  stalue,  No. 
30,  according  to  this  catalogue,  seem  to  have  been  quite  numerous.  First,  with 
the  head,  without  feet ;  next,  without  a  head,  with  feet;  next,  without  head  or  feet; 
next,  without  a  head,  with  a  new  set  of  feet.  The  charges  are,  that  the  statuary 
belonging  to  the  Cesnola  collection  are  largely  made  up  of  unrelated  fragments, 
and  (hat  few  examples  can  be  found  that  have  not  been  repaired,  restored,  altered, 
added  to,  scraped  and  painted. 
The  Quatrains  ok  Omar  KhavvAm.     Translated  by  E,   H.  Whintield,  M .  A. 

91  pp.,  8vo,  TrUbner  &  Co.,  London,  1883. 
Omar  Khayvim  was  born  about  the  tifth  century  of  the  Hegira,  or  nil  A.  D. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age.  He  drew  up  some  astronomical 
tables,  but  was  much  nddicted  to  poetry  and  pleasure.  'The  manner  of  his  teach- 
inEConsis(ed  of  maxims  of  universal  religion,"  His  poetry,  as  translated,  is  decid- 
edly beautiful,  and  compares  well  that  of  our  modem  poets.  As  one  of  the  curios- 
itiea  of  literature,  we  have  no  doubt  that  our  readers  wonid  find  this  book  very 
pleasant  reading.     TrUbner  &  Co.  have  issued  it  in  an  attractive  form. 
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NATIVE  RACES   OF   COLOMBIA,   S.  A. 

■      BV    E.    G.    B_ARNEy.* 
{Second  P>p<r.] 
"BOLIVAR." 

This  state  lies  north  of  Antioquia,  and  has  the  Carribean 
Sea  upon  its  west  and  northern  sides,  and  the  Magdaiina  river 
upon  the  east.  The  greater  part  of  the  state  is  alluvial — a 
few  hills,  the  results  of  the  expiring  efforts  of  the  Quiridian 
and  Abibian  ranges  of  the  Central  Andes,  are  seen  along  the 
southern  border. 

The  coast  presents  a  few  headlands  of  two  to  three  hundred 
feet  elevation,  and  at  one  point  in  the  interior  a  respectable 
mountain  of  eight  hundred  feet  in  height  is  claimed  to  exist. 
The  coast-line  and  islands  of  this  state  were  visited  by  Span- 
iards soon  after  the  third  voyage  of  Columbus,  1498.  The 
bay  and  part  of  Cartagena  are  frequently  referred  to  by  that 
name  in  writings  dated  ten  years  anterior  to  the  time  of  the 
first  attempt  of  Ojeda  to  found  the  city,  and  doubtless  the 
unhappy  experience  of  the  natives  of  the  entire  coast  in  their 
encounters  with  the  buccaneers  and  brigands  who  came  from 
all  parts  to  rob  and  enslave  them,  led  to  the  determined  oppo- 
sition which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Ojeda  in  1510,  and  the 
death  of  the  celebrated  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  and  of  all  the  party 
on  land  except  Ojeda  himself 

It  was  at  the  time  of  this  expedition  that  the  Spanish  Cleri- 
cal Council  caused  the  celebrated  document  to  be  written 
which  was  to  be  read  by  all  commandants  of  Spanish  forces 
to  the  Indians  before  making  war  upon  them,  which  was  per- 
mitted in  case  of  their  refusal  to  change  their  religion,  I 
believe  the  English  historian,  Robertson,  gives  a  synopsis  of 
this  document,  but  I  do  not  think  its  contents  are  generally 
known  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  hence  I  give  a 
*  Copyrighted,  1881. 
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free  translation  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers,  and  to  show 

as  well  the  good  sense  and  intelligence  of  the  Indians  of  this 

region,  as  proven  by  their  answer  to  the  demands  of  Ojeda:   . 

[DOCUMENT. — LITERAL   TRANSLATION.] 

"  I,  Alonzo  de  OJeda,  servant  of  the  most  high  and  power- 
ful kings  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  rulers  of  these  barbarous 
peoples,  their  messenger  and  captain,  notify  you  and  cause 
you_  to  know  as  I  best  can,  that  God,  our  Lord,  One  and 
Eternal,  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  one  man  and 
one  woman,  from  whom  we  and  you  and  all  mankind  through- 
out the  world  were  and  are  descendants  procreated,  and  will 
be  all  those  who  come  after  us.  But,  for  the  multitude  of 
generations  which  from  them  have  proceeded  since  more  than 
5000  years  that  have  passed  since  the  world  was  created,  it 
was  necessary  that  mankind  should  be  separated,  some  to  one 
part  and  others  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  be  divided 
into  many  kingdoms  and  provinces,  because  in  one  only  they 
could  not  be  sustained  and  preserved. 

"Of  ail  these  people,  God,  our  Lord,  gave  charge  to  one 
called  St.  Peter,  that  he  should  be  lord  and  superior  of  all 
mankind,  to  whom  all  should  be  obedient,  and  that  he  should 
be  the  head  of  all  human  lineage  wherever  they  might  be  and 
live,  and  under  whatever  law,  sect  or  belief,  and  gave  to  him 
all  the  world  for  his  service  and  jurisdiction;  and  as  He  com- 
manded that  he  should  fix  his  seat  in  Rome,  as  the  place  most 
appropriate  from  whence  to  rule  the  world,  and  also  promised 
that  he  couid  put  his  seat  in  whatever  other  part  of  the  world, 
and  judge  and  govern  all  people,  Christians,  Moors,  Jews, 
Gentiles,  and  whatever  othbr  sect  and  belief  that  there  might 
be.  And  him  we  call  Pope:  that  is  to  say,  admirable  mayor, 
father  and  guardian,  because  he  is  father  and  governor  of  all 
mankind.  And  that  all  living  at  that  time  should  take  said 
holy  father  for  their  lord,  king  and  superior  of  the  universe, 
as  well  as  all  who  should  follow  after  them;  should  obey  him, 
and  those  elected  after  him  to  fill  his  place.  And  thus  it  has 
been  until  now,  and  will  be  to  the  end  of  all  the  world. 

"One  of  these  Pontiffs,  of  which  we  have  spoken  as  lord  of 
the  world,  made  donation  of  the  islands  and  terra-firma  of  the 
Ocean  Sea,  to  those  Catholic  Kings  of  Castilla  which  were  at 
the  time  Don  Ferdinand  and  Dona  Isabella,  of  glorious  mem- 
ory, and  to  their  successors ,  our  lords,  with  all  that  in  them 
was,  according  to  what  is  contained  in  certain  writings  which 
were  made  upon  this  subject,  which  all  may  see  who  wish. 
Thus  that  his  majesty  is  king  of  these  islands  and  continent 
by  virtue  of  said  donation,  and  as  such  king  and  lord,  some 
islands,  and  nearly  all  who  have  been  notified,  have  received 
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his  majesty,  and  have  obeyed  and  served  him,  and  still  serve 
him  as  subjects  should  do,  and  with  good  will  and  without 
resistance  or  opposition,  and  immediately,  without  delay,  as 
we  are  informed  upon  the  said  subject,  obey  those  religious 
men  which  he  has  sent  to-  inform  them  farther  in  our  holy 
faith,  and  all  of  them  of  their  own  free  will,  without  persua- 
sion or  condition,  they  have  become  and  are  Christians,  and 
his  majesty  has  received  them  joyfully  and  benignantly,  and 
also  has  commanded  that  they  shall  be  treated  as  others  of 
his  subjects  and  vassals,  and  you  are  required  and  obliged  to 
do  the  same.  To  this  end,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  we 
pray  you,  and  require  that  you  understand  well,  what  we  have 
said,  and  take  it  to  understand,  and  to  deliberate  upon  it  the 
time  that  is  reasonable,  and  to  recognize  the  Church  for  lord 
and  superior  of  the  universal  world,  and  the  great  pontiff, 
called  the  Pope,  in  his  name,  and  the  name  of  his  majesty  in 
his  place,  as  superior  and  lord  of  the  islands  and  continents, 
by  virtue  of  said  donation  and  consent  that  these  religious 
fathers  should  declare  to  you  and  preach  upon  the  said  ques- 
tions, and  if  you  so  do,  you  will  do  well,  and  that  which  you 
ought  and  are  obliged  to  do.  And  his  majesty,  and  I  in  his 
name,  will  receive  you  in  all  love  and  charity,  and  will  leave 
your  women  and  children  free,  without  servitude,  for  that 
with  them  and  yourselves  you  may  do  freely  as  you  please,  as 
have  done  nearly  all  the  neighboring  islands;  and  in  addition 
to  this,  his  majesty  will  give  you  many  privileges  and  exemp- 
tions, and  grant  you  many  benefits. 

"  If  you  do  not  do  this,  or  in  this  cause  dilation,  or  mali- 
ciously postpone  your  decision,  you  are  notified  that  I,  with 
the  aid  of  God,  will  make  war  upon  you  from  all  directions, 
and  in  whatever  manner  1  can,  and  will  subject  you  to  the 
yoke  of  obedience  of  the  Church  and  his  majesty,  and  will 
take  your  women  and  children  as  slaves,  and  as  such  will  sell 
them  in  such  manner  as  his  majesty  may  command  me,  and 
will  take  your  goods,  and  do  you  all  the  harm  and  damage 
possible,  as  to  vassals  who  do  not  obey  nor  wil!  receive  their 
lord,  and  who  resist  and  defy  him.  And  I  protest  that  the 
deaths  and  damages  which  come  of  this  are  of  your  fault,  and 
not  of  his  majesty  nor  mine,  nor  of  the  gentlemen  who  are 
with  me." 

It  might  be  asked  how  the  natives,  barbarians,  as  they  are 
called,  could  have  understood  this  long-winded  document, 
intended  to  convert  or  cajole  them,  but  it  seems  from  the 
writings  of  the  Bachelor  Enciso,  who  was  with  Ojeda,  and 
read  the  document  to  the  natives  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Toiu,  that  it  was  not  only  comprehended,  but  most  appropri- 
ately answered  by  the  barbarians. 
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These  Indians  replied  to  Ojeda,  "  That  they  knew  very  well 
there  was  one  God,  who  created  all  things,  but  that  they  did 
not  desire  to  change  their  religion  nor  to  dispute  about  it. 
That  the  holy  father  must  have  been  very  generous  to  give 
away  islands  and  continents  the  existence  of  which  he  was 
not  aware  of  at  the  time.  That  the  king  must  be  very  poor 
indeed  to  send  his  subjects  so  far  to  rob  them  of  the  little 
they  possessed,  and  very  cowardly  to  threaten  people  whom 
he  did  not  know." 

The  failure  of  Ojeda  postponed  the  founding  of  Cartagena 
until  January,  iS53,  when  Pedro  de  Heredia  succeeded,  after 
some  hard  fighting,  in  founding  the  city. 

It  seems  that  the  country  was  occupied  by  numerous  tribes, 
some  pure  agriculturists,  others  almost  exclusively  fishermen. 
The  degree  of  development  does  not  seem  to  have  been  quite 
equal  to  that  of  the  natives  of  Panama,  but  much  greater 
wealth  in  gold  was  in  the  hands  of  these  natives  than  in  any 
other  part  of  America,  showing  that  a  large  and  active  trade 
with  the  interior  must  have  been  carried  on  for  many  years, 
as  no  gold  is  found  in  any  of  the  hills  or  streams  of  Bolivar. 

As  in  other  parts,  different  customs  prevailed  with  different 
tribes,  some  interring  the  dead  in  "huacas"  or  caves  cut  in 
the  red  earth  of  certain  hills,  depositing  with  the  body  chisha, 
provisions,  jewels  of  gold,  arms,  implements,  etc.;  others 
burning  the  dead  and  retaining  the  ashes  in  urns;  but  nearly 
all  were  accustomed  to  go  about  nearly  or  quite  naked,  and, 
in  the  case  of  many,  the  women  were  found  fighting  in  battle 
side  by  side  with  father,  husband  or  brother.  One  of  these 
women,  afterwards  captured  by  Enciso,  was  said  to  have  killed 
eight  Spaniards  at  the  time  of  Ojeda's  defeat,  in  1510. 

In  a  journey  made  by  Heredia  with  about  one  hundred  sol- 
diers besides  officers,  he  received  as  the  result  of  presents, 
exchanges,  robberies,  thefts,  etc.,  so  much  gold  that  after 
deducting  one-fifth  for  the  king,  large  sums  for  the  hospital  in 
Cartagena,  other  sums  for  those  who  remained  to  guard  the 
city,  the  lion's  share  for  himself  and  officers,  each  common 
soldier  received  6000  ducats,  according  to  some  $i5.000  and 
to  others  $50,000  of  our  money.  "Hie  sum  was  probably 
$15,000  to  each  soldier,  but  its  purchasing  power  was  much 
more. 

On  another  journey  he  discovered  in  a  temple  a  golden  por- 
cupine weighing  I37J^  Spanish  pounds,  or  about  151  pounds 
avoirdupois.  Horrified  at  such  beastly  idolatry,  he  inconti- 
nently seized  the  porcupine  and  took  it  with  him  to  Cartagena, 
where  it  was  converted  to  uses  of  Christianity,  I  suppose. 

What  with  robbing  the  graves  of  the  dead  and  the  wealth 
of  the  living,  it  did  not  take  long  to  convert  the  territory  into 
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a  dreary  waste,  from  which  it  has  not  as  yet  wholly  recovered. 
^Vith  the  same  soil  and  climate  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  all  the  civilization  and  enlightenment  of  Spain  has 
not,  in  350  years,  made  the  country  so  rich  as  they  found  it. 

Among  the  reiics  of  the  people  inhabiting  this  section  at 
the  time  of  or  anterior  to  its  conquest  by  Spain,  mention  is 
made  of  a  slab  or  plank  of  guaiacan,  a  wood  which  is  said  to 
be  indestructible,  and  which,  when  dry,  is  hard  as  ebony. 
This  was  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Tolu  (Tow-ioo),  which 
enters  the  sea  south  of  Cartagena — having  been  exposed  by 
the  river  during  a  flood. 

Upon  this  were  engraved  with  great  skill  many  figures  of 
men,  women  and  animals,  representing  dances,  plays,  etc.  I 
am  informed  that  this  is  still  preserved  at  or  near  Cartagena, 
and  also  that  many  other  relics  of  much  interest  have  been 
preserved  by  various  parties  in  Bolivar,  but  I  cannot  vouch 
for  the  fact.  Doubtless  many  traditions  have  been  handed 
down  from  which  interesting  data  may  be  drawn, 

I  have  not  discovered  any  traces  of  the  Mound  Builders 
within  the  boundaries  of  this  state,  although  parties  (not  very 
well  informed)  have  made  the  assertion  that  they  do  exist. 
This,  however,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  doubting,  until  I 
obtain  proofs. 

The  conquerors  of  the  country  cared  very  little  for  anything 
that  did  not  bring  gold  into  their  pockets,  and  hence  it  is  only 
when  a  matter  is  incidentally  mentioned  outside  of  the  one 
desideratum  that  the  gleaner  of  the  writings  of  the  time  can 
gain  any  information  of  value. 

The  one  universal  result  of  making  slaves  of  the  natives, 
whether  by  exportation  to  other  parts  or  within  their  own 
land,  was  their  rapid  extinction.  There  seemed  to  be  an 
inborn  independence  of  character  about  them  which  caused 
them  to  prefer  death  to  slavery.  They  were  in  all  respects 
like  the  Indians  of  the  United  States,  in  color,  physique,  valor, 
endurance,  etc.,  but  different  in  some  of  their  habits,  such  as 
cultivating  the  soil  instead  of  hunting,  which  may  have 
resulted  from  the  necessities  of  a  denser  population.  The 
natives  of  this  state  to-day  are  so  mixed  in  blood  with  Indian, 
negro  and  white,  that  but  slight  differences  in  color  can  be 
observed.  Still,  the  Indian  blood  is  generally  in  the  ascend- 
ant. A  few  families  of  pure  white  blood  are  scattered  here 
and  there  in  the  State,  but  they  constitute  too  small  a  body 
to  be  noticed  among  the  masses.  Even  the  great  Liberata- 
dor,  Simon  Bolivar,  is  said  to  have  had  a  strain  of  Indian 
blood  in  his  veins.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  this  state  has 
the  honor  of  his  nativity,  and  it  is  an  honor  of  which  its  peo- 
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pie  may  well  be  proud,  for  if  he  made  a  mistake  in  becoming 
dictator,  there  can  be  no  question  that  he,  more  than  any 
other,  deserves  the  credit  of  breaking  the  chain  of  Spanish 
tyranny,  and  of  founding  the  best  of  the  Spanish-Ameriean 
republics. 


r 

THE  iJUBIT  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

BY   CHAS.  WHITTLESEY. 

Within  very  recent  times,  many  books  have  been  published 
to  develop  a  theory  of  inspiration  in  the  construction  of  the 
great  pyramid  of  Ghizeh.  It  is  claimed  that  PAiiites,  the 
reputed  architect,  was  directed  by  a  special  revelation  from 
heaven;  that  it  was  not  an  Egyptian  structure,  and  that  in 
all  its  parts  there  are  hidden  meanings  only  recently  under- 
stood; that  it  is  not  a  mausoleum,  but  a  monument  of 
supreme  knowledge,  both  in  a  secular  and  a  religious  sense; 
that  the  builder  has  shown  an  acquaintance  with  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  at  a  period  not  less  than  2170  years  before 
Christ,  which  is  palpably  in  advance,  not  only  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans  and  Arabians,  but  also  of  present  science. 
For  instance,  the  problems  of  squaring  the  circle,  of  the  period 
of  a  revolution  of  the  equinoxes,  the  distance  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun,  logarithms,  and  the  value  of  the  hypotheneuse 
in  terms  of  the  sides  of  a  right  angle  triangle,  were  then  well 
known.  This  theory  is  supposed  to  be  strengthened  by  the 
angle  of  the  descending  passage  with  the  horizon,  which  is, 
according  to  Col.  Vyse,  26"  41',  and  Prof.  Piazzi  Smith,  26° 
28'  16".  It  is  claimed  that  about  2170  B.  C.  the  stir  Alpha 
in  the  constellation  of  the  Dragon  was  the  pole  star,  and  3°4i' 
or  42'  from  the  pole,  its  lower  culmination  being  tangent  to  the 
floor  of  the  passage  leading  down  to  the  chamber  beneath  the 
pyramid.  On  the  west  or  right  hand  wall  of  the  descending 
passage  is  a  vertical  line,  reputed  to  be  2,170  inches  from  its 
mouth.  A  new  cubit  is  assumed  equal  to  25.025  English 
inches,  of  which  -^  part  is  a  pyramid  inch,  representing  one 
year,  showing  the  date  of  the  building  to  be  2,170  B.   C. 

At  or  about  the  time  when  Alpha  Draconis  was  3°42'  from 
the  pole,  or,  according  to  Prof.  Proctor,  its  movement  being 
away  from  the  pole,  it  is  claimed  that  the  star  Alcyone  of  the 
Pleiades  was  in  the  vernal  equinox.  As  we  know  the  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes,  this  should  have  occurred  about  3170 
B,  C,  By  using  t\ie  pyramid  cubit  as  an  unit,  and  dividing 
one  of  its  base  sides  by  the  number  of  such  cubits,  the  quo- 
tient is  reputed  to  be  365,  the  number  of  days  in  an  Egyptian 
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year,  and  this  idea  presumably  controlled  its  dimensions  on 
the  ground.  For  the  interior  chambers,  the  galleries  and  sar- 
cophagus or  granite  coffer,  there  is  also  a  diversity  of  meas- 
urements. 

If  the  great  pyramid  was  erected  by  divine  wisdom  for  a 
benevolent  purpose,  why  were  these  purposes  so  carefully 
concealed  from  mankind  for  so  long  a  period,  during  which 
they  had  discovered,  by  patient  investigation  its  great  secrets 
in  science?  Its  assumed  mystical  and  prophetic  points  are 
nowhere  recorded  by  the  Egyptians,  Moses  and  all  the 
Hebrews  of  his  day  well  knew  of  the  pyramids,  but  they  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  If  they,  or  this  one  in 
particular,  had  any  religious  significance,  why  this  silence 
throughout  the  sacred  books?  If  there  is  in  the  chambers  of 
this  structure,  a  compendium  of  great  secular  truths,  why  was 
its  passage  sealed  up  three  or  four  thousand  years,  with  no 
hints  or  directions  pointing  to  a  place  of  so  much  consequence 
to  the  world?  When  the  Caliph  Al  Momo*n,  about  A.  D. 
S25,  made  a  forced  entrance,  expecting  to  find  money  in  the 
tomb  of  Cheops,  it  was  by  mere  accident  that  he  hit  upon 
the  interior  passages.  He  found  the  one  ascending  to  the 
main  chamber,  and  it  was  closed  by  a  block  of  granite,  which 
is  there  yet.  Passing  around  this  obstruction  he  found  the 
passage  filled  with  large  stones,  which  must  have  been  placed 
there  when  the  pyramid  was  being  built. 

If  these  chambers  were  filled  with  records  in  stone,  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  race,  why  this  extreme  care  that  they 
should  never  see  the  light.  Until  quite  recently,  it  was  not 
supposed  that  this  pyramid  had  any  intellectual  meaning  dif- 
ferent from  those  that  are  common  in  the  country,  and  which 
are  admitted  to  be  monuments  of  the  dead.  Externally  it 
differed  only  in  size,  and  the  white  marble  polish  of  its  faces. 
We  know  of  no  artificial  structure  that  is  more  grand,  or  that 
approaches  more  nearly  to  the  sublime.  During  hundreds  of 
generations  it  has  stood  an  object  of  blank  wonder  among 
men,  its  slopes  gleaming  from  afar  in  the  sunlight,  over  the 
Lybian  desert,  up  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  across  the  low 
country  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  When  the  main  chamber  was 
reached,  it  contained  nothing  but  a  granite  box  or  sarcoph- 
agus, like  those  of  other  pyramids  and  burial  places,  except 
that  the  lid  has  not  been  found.  It  is  a  parallelopipedon,  never 
very  highly  polished,  and  its  corners  somewhat  injured,  so 
much  so  that  the  measurements  do  not  tally.  On  this  account 
it  is  of  no  account  as  an  unit  of  measures,  one  of  the  designs 
which  have  been  attributed  to  it,  and  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
chamber  itself,  which  is  also  in  a  bad  condition   for  exact 
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measurements.  There  were  no  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  or 
incisions  on  the  coffer,  if  we  except  the  holes  in  the  margins 
of  the  sides,  described  by  Mr.  I.  S.  Pering.  In  a  still  more 
secluded  spot  in  one  of  the  closed  chambers  overhead  is  the 
only  record,  which  is  the  Cartouch  of  Khufu,  or  Cheops,  made 
in  paint,  and  attributed  to  the  workmen. 

Before  deductions  of  any  kifid,  mathematical,  astronomical 
or  prophetic,  can  be  rationally  drawn  from  this  wonderful 
structure,  the  precise  dimensions  of  its  parts  must  be  estab- 
lished. It  will  be  seen  below  that  tjie  precise  length  of  its 
sides  is  not  yet  known.  The  people  of  the  Nile  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  foot  or  inch  prior  to  the 
conquest  of  Alexander.  On  the  historical  and  chronological 
basis,  the  date  of  the  pyramid  is  earlier  than  2,170  B.  C.  by 
about  a  thousand  years,  but  in  all  times  the  digit,  the  palm 
andthefwifV  were  measures  in  common  use  in  Egypt.  The  Eng- 
lish foot  or  inch  could  not  haveentered  into  pyramid  calculations, 

I  take  up,  then,  a  comparison  of  the  difierent  cubits  and  of 
their  mathematical  value.  It  is  full  150  years  since  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  investigated  the  Oriental  cubit,  and  many  scientists  of 
reputation  have  continued  the  investigation.  Its  precise 
length  is  not  yet  settled.  Perhaps  it  can  never  be  settled 
with  that  precision  which  characterizes  the  English  yard  or 
the  French  meter  and  their  subdivisions.  Noah  Webster  de- 
rived the  English  word  cubit  from  the  Latin  cubitus  or  elbow. 
He  regards  the  Greek  for  cubit  as  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  cubo,  or  angle.  Neither  of  these  definitions  give  the 
idea  of  a  measure  of  length.  But  it  is  everywhere  admitted 
that  the  nations  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  had  a  measure 
or  measures,  for  which  this  is  the  term  in  our  translations. 
There  was  also  with  the  cubit,  and  in  universal  use  among  the 
Persians,  Chaldeans,  Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  lesser  units  of 
length  above  referred  to,  as  the  digit  or  breadth  of  the 
thumbs,  like  the  French  ponce,  the /a/»i  or  breadth  of  the 
hand  equal  to  four  digits,  and  the  span  or  clasp  of  the  thumbs 
with  one  of  the  fingers.  The  latter  has  less  certainty  than  the 
others,  but  the  best  authorities  regard  our  knowledge  of  all 
these  ancient  measurements  as  still  incomplete.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  they  are  all  based  on  the  average  length  of  the 
human  arm,  or  its  parts.  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  London,  who  has 
made  ancient  architecture  the  study  of  a  life -time,  ventures, 
cautiously,  to  give  equivalents  in  English  inches: 

1st.  The  digit,  or  thumb  breadth,  at  0.7939  inches. 

2d.   The  palm,  or  hand  breadth,  at  3.1752  inches. 

3d.  The  span,  or  clasp  (not  of  equal  digits),  5.5257  inches. 

4th.  Cubit  of  very  different  lengths — that  of  the  Hebrews 
— 18.250  inches. 
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He  admits  that  none  of  these  expressions  can  be  considered 
accurate  in  the  modern  mathematical  sense.  Subsequent  in- 
vestigations confirm  the  view  of  Mr  F,,  and  show  that  there 
is  nothing  in  ancient  measures  of  the  Oriental  nations,  trans- 
mitted to  us,  which  is  precise  enough  to  be  of  value  as  a 
metrical  standard.  Cubits  are  referred  to  of  thirteen  ( 13)  to 
fourteen  {14)  inches,  which  may  represent  the  arm  from  the 
elbow  to  the  wrist;  but  this  short  cubit  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  common.  Herodotus  states  that  a  cubit  of  Egypt  was 
the  same  as  that  of  Samos,  Mr.  Sckliemann  believes  he  has 
found  in  the  remains  of  Troy,  the  ancient  cubit  of  Samos,  of 
sixteen  {16)  inches,  which  differs  materially  from  Herodotus. 
In  the  Old  Testament  the  word  is  used  without  explanation 
from  Noah  to  the  Maccabees,  except  in  I  Kings,  vi-zd, 
where  it  is  qualified  as  the  "cubit  of  a  man."  It  might  have 
been  derived  from  various  parts  of  the  arm,  from  the  elbows 
to  the  knuckles,  or  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  second  finger, 
about  equal  to  the  cubit  of  Josephus  of  17.4725  inches,  the 
cubit  of  the  Nile,  about  20.612  inches,  or  a  reputed  Persian 
cubit  of  about  20.250  inches,  and  all  of  them  might  be  within 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  "cubit  of  a  man."  Even  the  so- 
called  sacred  or  pyramid  cubit,  25.025  inches,  would  not  vary 
much  from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist.  Accustomed  as  we  are 
to  strict  measures  of  distance,  it  appears  strange  to  find  so 
much  uncertainty  in  those  of  the  ancients.  It  is  not  strange 
that  different  nations  should  deduce  different  standards  from 
the  human  arm,  but  that  different  cubits  should  be  in  use 
at  the  same  time  among  the  same  people  is  an  anomaly.  The 
prime  or  least  unit  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  and 
Euphrates,  that  is  the  digit,  was  probably  an  even  part  of  all 
cubits.  Some  of  them  contain  the  palm  as  a  multiple,  but 
the  reputed  span  i  s  not.  Such  anomalies  exist  in  modem 
weights  and  measures.  If  the  Hebrews  had  a  sacred  cubit, 
the  presumption  is  very  strong  that  Moses  used  it  in  describ- 
ing the  tabernacle,  with  its  ark  and  altar.  Five  hundred  years 
later,  when  the  parts  of  Solomon's  temple  were  fixed,  the 
altar  and  the  ark  of  Moses  were  in  existence.  Its  altar  is  de- 
scribed by  cubits,  and  was  made  twice  as  long  in  all  its 
dimensions  as  that  of  the  tabernacle.  Did  David  and 
Solomon  adopt  a  unit  differing  from  that  of  Moses?  What- 
ever the  cubit  of  Moses  may  have  been,  if  it  was  a  sacred 
standard  of  measures  it  was  easily  corrected  when  the  first 
temple  was  built,  and  must  have  been  known  to  the  king, 
priests  and  architects.  If  there  were  secret  reasons  for  adopt- 
ing a  different  unit,  under  the  same  name,  should  not  there  be 
some  explanation  in  the  records?      Two  hundred  years  later, 
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in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  the  ark  of  Moses  was  still  in  existence. 
In  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  not  long  after,  the  ark  was 
probably  destroyed,  with  the  temple  of  Solomon  and  its  altar. 
Was  the  Hebrew'cubit  also  destroyed?  Col.  Wilson,  of  the 
English  exploration  in  Palestine,  states  that,  "Josephus  asserts 
in  three  places  that  (400)  four  hundred  cubits  are  equal  to  the 
stadium  or  furlong,  of  (6cx))  six  hundred  Roman  feet.  There 
is  probably  no  great  certainty  about  the  length  of  this  foot, 
11,649  inches  and  its  inch,  as  given  by  Mr.  Furgeson,  than 
there  is  of  the  digit  or  the  palm."  The  cubit  of  Josephus,  or 
one  and  a  half  Roman  feet,  would  be  equal  to  17. 4742  5  of  our 
inches.  This  is  a  statement  made  by  a  Hebrew,  while  the 
temple  was  being  rebuilt  by  Herod  the  Great.  Had  the  people 
lost  or  altered  the  cubit  of  their  ancestors?  Did  Moses  adopt 
an  Egyptian  cubit  in  the  place  of  that  of  Abraham  and  the 
patriarchs?  Such  are  the  interesting  questions  which  arise, 
and  the  materials  for  their  solution  are  scarce.  If  there  were 
Abrahamic  units  of  measure,  the  presumption  is  that  they 
originated  in  Mesopotamia  on  the  Euphrates.  Before  his  time 
.the  Egyptians  probably  constructed  their  kilometer,  which  is 
yet  extant. 

COMPARISON  OF  CUBITS. 

Greek  foot 12.135 

Roman  foot  (Fergusson) 1 1.6495 

"  "     (another  authority) 11 .664 

Cubit  of  lyi  Roman  feet  (Joeephus) 17.47425 

Same,  plus  one  palm 20.6495 

Cubit  of  the  Nile  (French  Commission,  1799) 20.61156 

"             "         (Single  measurement,  English)  .  .   20.573 
(Prof.  Gre'aves,  1638) 20,604 

"  "  (Mean  of  ten  measurements)  ....    20,626 

Cubit  of  land  measure,  Persian  &  Hebrew  (Nilkirman)  20. 5388 

(Prof.  Piazzi  Smith,  mean). . .  20.730 

Turin  cubit 20.613 

Koyal  cubit  (Sir  James  Henry) 20.727  + 

Cubit  of  the  Nile  (Rawlinson) 20.635 

Common  cubit  (British  ordnance  survey) 18.240 

"  "      (Hebrew  and  Egyptian) 18.26805 

Cubit  of  1  j^  Greek  feet  (Herodotus) 18.2025 

Digit  (Furgeson) O.7938 

Palm— 4  digits 3-1752 

Span 5.5257 

23  Digits 18.2574 

24  Digits — 6  palms 19.0515 

26  Digits 20.6388 
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The  earliest  measurement,  A,  D.  1638;  that  of  the  French, 
1799,  and  the  Turin  cubit,  agree  best  with  each  other.  Ten 
English  measurements  of  the  kilometer  vary  from  20-573 
to  21  inches,  a  difference  of  0.427  of  an  inch,  which  indicate 
that  the  cubit  marks  on  it  are  very  obscure.  I  have  not  the 
history  and  present  condition  of  the  wooden  cubit  sticks,  said 
to  be  in  the  museum  at  Florence,  Italy,  or  their  probable 
antiquity.  Possibly  the  cubit  of  Turin  is  derived  from  them. 
It  is  singular  that  none  of  the  historical  cubits,  whether  com- 
mon, royal  or  sacred,  are  of  an  even  number  of  palms,  or  of 
digits,  or  of  Greek,  Roman  or  English  inches.  This  indicates 
an  error  either  in  the  prime  or  least  unit,  or  in  the  longer 
ones,  or  both;  which  cannot  be  reconciled,  and  which  takes 
away  from  all  of  them  that  certainty  which  alone  gives  value 
to  measurements  of  length. 

SIZE  OF  COFFER  OR  SARCOPHAGUS. 

Length  outside 7  feet  6}4  inches^goj^  inches'] 

Breadth      "       3    "     3  "      =39 

Height        "       3    "     S  "      =41  "       I  perin„ 

Inside  cavity.  Length  6    "    6  "      =78  "       p^""S 

"         ,"        Breadth  2    "     2J^       "      =26^^       " 

Height  2    "  io>^      "      =34^      "      J 

Length  outside 90  inches  "l 

Breadth      "        .* 39      "        [>  Prof.  P,  Smith 

Height       "       41      "      J 

Mr.  Pering  says:  "The  sarcophagus  is  of  granite,  not  par- 
ticularly well  polished.  At  present  (1837)  it  is  chipped  and 
broken  at  the  edges.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  lid,  which 
was,  however,  fitted  on  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  the 
other  pyramids,"  thus:  "the  lid  (granite)  slid  on  from  behind 
into  the  dovetailed  grooves,  which  it  exactly  fitted.  The 
holes  (in  the  edges)  contained  two  pins,  which,  when  the  lid 
arrived  at  the  proper  place,  dropped  into  corresponding  holes 
in  the  rim."  The  form  of  the  grooves  around  the  sides 
(inward  bevel)  effectually  prevented  it  from  being  lifted  off." 

The  rubbish  covering  the  lower  courses  of  masonry,  renders 
it  very  difficult  to  measure  the  sides  of  the  base  of  this  pyra- 
mid with  precision.  As  it  is  not  practicable  to  determine  the 
relative  weight  to  be  given  to  the  figures  of  different  engi- 
neers, I  give  such  results  as  are  within  my  reach,  as  of  equal 
value. 

MEASUREMENT   OF  NORTH   SIDE. 


9163  English  inches. 

9162        " 

9168 

Mean,  9i64-333=763. 677  ft- 


Other  measurements  in  feet. 
Birch,  745- 
P.  Smith,  763.94 — 
Col.  Vyse,  764— 
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MEAN   OF   THE   FOUR   SIDES. 

9140,  one  measurement. 

9120,  mean  of  two  measurements. 

9144,  mean  of  four  measurements. 

Mean,  9i34-6  +  =76i.2i6+  feet. 
Height  from  base:' 

5807  inches. 

58 1 1       " 

5S13      " 
Height  from  pavement: 

5819  inches. 

5822      " 

The  discrepancy  between  the  north  and  the  mean  of  all 
sides,  indicates  that  the  base  is  not  an  exact  square.  Between 
the  extremes,  there  is  a  difference  of  48,  and  the  mean  of 
(29533)  twenty-nine  and  j-Jg  inches.  Divided  by  365,  as 
representing  days  in  the  year,  on  the  basis  of  a  special  or 
pyramidal  cubit,  or  one  for  each  day,  each  quotient  will  differ 
in  value  from  25.025  inches,  and  from  each  other.  The  differ- 
ences in  the  heights  are  not  proportionally  as  great,  being 
about  (6)  six  inches,  but  until  closer  results  are  obtained, 
neither  the  parts  directly  measured  nor  their  resultants  are  suf- 
ficiently reliable  as  a  basis  for  astronomical  or  mathematicitl 
deductions. 

If  there  is  in  this  downward  passage  any  astronomical  sig- 
nificance it  must  be  connected  with  latitude  and  the  elevation 
of  the  pole.  Nothing  in  astronomy  is  more  simple,  and  if  the 
builder  could  not  determine  that,  with  reasonable  certainty, 
either  their  instruments  or  their  knowledge  was  of  little  value. 
The  pole  star  is  only  a  factor  in  that  problem,  and  before  it 
could  be  used  required  precise  knowledge  of  its  departure,  at 
a  fixed  day.  If  they  did  intend  to  fix  the  latitude  and  record 
it  here,  the  angle  of  the  passage  should  have  been  equal  to 
the  elevation  of  the  pole,  which  is  fixed,  and  not  the  movable 
elevation  of  the  pole  star.  In  case  the  reported  latitude  of 
29°  57'  is  correct,  and  the  reputed  distance  of  Alpha  in  the 
Dragon  (3°  42')  is  right,  subtracting  it  from  the  latitude 
would  give  the  elevation  of  the  star  at  that  time  at  26°  15'. 
For  the  purpose  of  nebulous  symbolical  interpretations,  the 
difference  between  this  and  26°  28' 7"  or  26°  41',  as  it  is  dif- 
ferently reported,  may  appear  trifling,  but  to  astronomers, 
who  respect  mathematics,  the  differences  are  very  material. 
Prof.  Proctor's  estimate  is  reputed  to  be,  that  the  pole  star 
was  at  3°  42'  from  the  pole  in  B.  C.  3340,  moving  towards  it. 
In  2170  B.  C.  it  was  again  at  the  same  distance,  having 
passed  through  an  arc  of  7°  24'  in  1 170  years,   and  was  then 
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receding.  Its  motion  was  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty-two  ^^^ 
(22.77)  seconds  per  annum.  In  order  that  the  descendmg 
passage  shall  show  the  elevation  of  this  star,  the  latitude 
should  be  about  30°  10'  and  the  time  about  27  years  after 
Alcyone  in  the  Pleiades  was  in  the  vernal  equinox;  or  that 
Prof.  Proctor's  calculation  is  12  to  15  minutes  too  large. 

There  was  a  time  when  Alcyone,  of  the  Pleiades,  moving 
eastward  in  right  ascension,  at  a  rate  of  a  trifle  over  (50") 
fifty  seconds  in  a  year,  or  about  a  second  in  a  week,  passed 
the  meridian  of  the  vernal  equinox.  An  alignment  of  the 
pyramid  might  have  been  effected  by  using  the  pole  star  and 
any  star  at  the  south  which  might  be  on  the  meridian  at  the 
same  moment,  but  this  is  neither  convenient  nor  necessary. 
It  might  have  been  eflfected  with  as  much  accuracy  by  the 
simple  mode  often  used  by  our  surveyors.  Two  threads, 
with  weights  suspended  near  the  meridian,  and  illuminated 
where  the  star  culminates,  gives  a  good  meridian  line,  without 
instruments.  If  there  is  proof  that  the  pyramid  builders  knew 
the  opportune  moment  when  Alcyone  and  Alpha  Draconis 
were  together  on  the  meridian,  and  the  former  was  in  the 
vernal  equinox,  and  then,fixed  their  foundations,  this  settles 
the  date  of  the  structure.  Is  it  logical  to  assume  this  without 
proof?  This  conjunction  would  last  but  for  a  short  time,  and 
cannot  return  for  25.827  years, 

Clbvelahd,  O.,  UTarch,  1881. 


BVL.  P.  GRATACAP. 


CHAPTER   III. — A   SUMMARY. 


The  Mississippi  Valley  has  been  the  scene  of  an  enormous 
sedimentation,  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  it  possibly 
the  seat  of  early  centres  of  population,  and  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  find  considerable,  though  more  or  less  fragmentary  and 
questionable  evidence  yielded  by  its  various  beds  of  man's 
workmanship.  The  Loess  or  Bluff  beds  two  a  half  miles  from 
Natchez,  at  Bernard's  Bayou,  yielded  to  Dr.  Dickeson,  of  that 
city,  a  pelvic  bone,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  mastodon, 
megalonyx  and  mylodan,  and  it  was  prematurely  concluded 
that  they  afforded  evidence  of  the  contemporaneity  of  their 
original  deposition.  Lyell,  Leidy,  and  Prof  Forshey  consider 
it  nothing  else  than  a  recently  disturbed  bone  mingling  with 
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more  ancient  fossils  in  some  general  flood  sweeping  all  to- 
gether from  primarily  remote  localities  and  unrelated  strata. 

At  one  time  Dr.  Dowler's  announcement  of  the  discovery 
of  human  tones  below  the  Cypress  Beds  which  underlie  New 
Orleans,  and  regarded  by  Dr.  Dowler  as  buried  forests  which 
flourished  there  some  I2,000  years  ago,  excited  general  atten- 
tion, but  it  has  really  at  present  but  slight  interest.  The 
computations  of  Capt.  Talcott,  Humphreys  and  Abbott  have 
shown  how  much  overestimated  has  been  the  thickness  and 
extent  of  the  alluvial  deposit  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  that  the  antiquity  of  the  whole  formation  may  not 
extend  beyond  S.OOo  years,  while  the  buried  forests  may 
prove  to  be,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Foster,  "  nothing  more  than 
drift-wood  brought  down  by  the  river  in  former  times,  which 
became  embedded  in  the  silts  and  sediments  deposited  on 
what  was  then  the  floor  of  the  Gulf, " 

Many  unimportant  finds,  as  those  of  Dr.  Holmes  on  the 
Ashley  river.  South  Carolina,  of  Count  Tourtales  in  Florida, 
Whittlesey's  "  hearths  "  in  the  Ohio  valley,  M.  Berthoud's 
human  implements  on  the  banks  of  Crow  creek  in  Wyoming 
and  Colorado,  only  merit  mention.. 

A  much  discussed  and  unquestionably  momentous  state- 
ment made  by  Dr.  Koch  to  the  St.  Louis  Academy  of 
Science  should  be  repeated  here  from  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence presented,  and  the  intrinsic  interest  of  its  suggestive 
details.  Dr.  Koch's  own  words  are  quoted  :  "  In  the  year 
1839  I  discovered  and  disinterred  in  Gasconade  county,  Mo., 
at  a  spot  in  the  bottom  of  the  Bourbeuse  river,  where  there 
was  a  spring  distant  about  four  hundred  yards  from  the  bank 
of  the  river,  bones  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  enable  me  to 
decide  positively  that  they,  belonged  to  the  Mastodon  gigan- 
teus.  The  greater  portion  of  these  bones  had  been  more  or 
less  burned  by  fire.  The  fire  had  extended  but  a  few  feet 
beyond  the  space  occupied  by  the  animal  before  its  destruc- 
tion, and  there  was  more  than  sufficient  evidence  on  the  spot 
that  the  fire  had  not  been  an  accidental  one,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  had  been  kindled  by  human  agency,  and, 
according  to  all  appearance,  with  the  design  of  killing  the 
huge  creature  which  had  been  found  mired  in  the  mud  and 
in  an  entirely  helpless  condition.  All  the  bones  which  had 
not  been  burned  by  the  fire  had  kept  their  original  position, 
standing  upright,  and  apparently  quite  undisturbed  in  the 
clay,  whereas  those  portions  which  had  been  extended  above 
the  surface  had  been  partially  consumed  by  the  fire,  and  the 
surface  of  the  clay  was  covered  as  far  as  fire  had  extended  by 
a  layer  of  wood  ashes,  mingled  with  larger  or  smaller  pieces 
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of  charred  wood  and  burnt  bones,  together  with  bones  be- 
longing to  the  spine,  ribs,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  which 
had  been  more  or  less  injured  by  the  fire,  TTie  layers  of 
ashes,  etc.,  varied  in  thickness  from  two  to  six  inches,  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  fire  had  been  kept  up  for 
some  length  of  time.  It  seemed  that  the  burning  of  the 
victim  and  the  hurling  of  rocks  at  it  had  not  satisfied  the 
destroyers,  for  I  found  also  among  the  ashes,  bones  and 
rocks  several  arrow-heads,  a  stone  spear-head  and  some  stone 
axes.  The  layer  of  ashes,  etc.,  was  covered  by  strata  of  allu- 
vial deposits,  consisting  of  clay,  sand  and  soil,  from  eight  to 
nine  feet  thick,  forming  the  bottom  of  the  Bourbeuse  in 
general. 

"  It  was  about  one  year  after  this  excavation  that  I  found 
at  another  place  in  Benton  county,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Pomme-de-Terre  river,  about  ten  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  Osage  river,  several  stone  arrow-heads  mingled  with 
the  bones  of  a  nearly  entire  skeleton,  mentioned  above  as  the 
Missourium.  One  of  the  arrow-heads  lay  underneath  the 
thigh-bone  of  the  skeleton,  the  bone  actually  resting  in  con- 
tact upon  it,  so  that  it  gould  not  have  been  brought  thither 
after  the  deposit  of  the  bone,  a  fact  which  I  thought  carefully 
to  investigate.  The  layer  of  vegetable  mould  was  some  five 
or  six  feet  thick.  Above  this  layer  of  mould  there  were  six 
undisturbed  layers  of  clay,  sand  and  gravel,  viz.;  three  of 
greyish  clay  and  three  of  pebbly  gravel,  mixed  with  coarse 
sand,  in  all  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  and  a  forest  of  old  trees 
was  standing  on  the  surface  soil." 

The  mere  fact  of  the  association  of  the  remains  of  extinct 
animals  with  human  relics  does  not  necessarily  establish  a 
fabulous  antiquity  unless  accompanied  by  geological  evidence 
pointing  to  such  a  conclusion.  The  Mastodon  may  have 
lingered  on  to  comparatively  recent  times,  and  comparatively 
recent  men  may  have  intercepted  and  destroyed  helpless  indi- 
viduals. The  beds  in  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the  Bourbeuse 
and  Pomme-de-Terre  rivers,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Koch,  offer  no 
indisputable  indications  of  great  age.  .  Dr.  Koch's  discovery 
certainly  affords  grounds  for  such  a  presumption,  but  at  the 
best  that  alone. 

These  are  the  most  important  facts  with  regard  to  a  prehis- 
toric man  in  America  analogous  to  the  prehistoric  man  in 
Europe  in  his  state  of  culture  and  his  antiquity.  The  finds 
have  been  desultory,  denied  and  sometimes  discarded.  No 
widely  prevalent  proof  has  been  yet  discovered  which  either 
demonstrates  his  existence  or  establishes  beyond  peradven- 
ture  the  geological  epoch  in  which  he  appeared.     The  con- 
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servative  feeling  of  writers  which  asks  for  incontrovertible  and 
abundant  evidence  is  a  valuable  safeguard  to  prevent  our  too 
hasty  acceptance  of  theories  and  "  finds,"  that  stimulate  the 
fancy  and  excite  speculation.  The  skulls  beneath  Table 
Mountain  (1857  and  1868),  Dr.  Koch's  narrative,  attributing 
to  it  less  weight,  and  Dr.  Abbott's  investigations  on  the  Dela- 
ware, form  the  best  body  of  proof  which  we  can  show  ;  and 
while  to  us  these  points  indicate  man's  great  age  in  America, 
the  fact  has  not  been  set  beyond  appeal  nor  beyond  the  ingen- 
ious objections  of  captious  or  interested  skeptics.  Statements 
so  startling  must  be  overwhelmingly  substantiated  and  rest 
upon  a  foundation  of  facts  as  broad  and  secure  as  the  super- 
structure of  speculative  wonderings  is  high  and  peculiar 
which,  upon  their  acceptance,  starts  and  expands  above  it. 
At  present  that  proof  is  not  forthcoming,  and  may  never  be, 
since  topographical  and  geological  features  on  this  continent 
may  have  prevented  the  gathering  and  preservation  of  ceme- 
teries of  bones  and  implements  such  as  crowd  the  valleys  of 
the  Dordogne,  the  Vezere  and  the  Somme  or  strew  the  floors 
of  the  Belgian  caves. 

We  find  in  Europe  the  refuse  piles  of  Denmark,  which  appear 
to  have  been  collected  by  man  at  a  later  age  than  that  of  the 
unpolished  stone  age,  and  perhaps  have  seen  the  dawn  of  that 
enlightenment  which  brought  copper  and  iron  into  use.  In 
America  we  can  point  to  an  age  when  man  formed  along 
the  banks  and  estuaries  of  rivers  and  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  great  piles  of  debris — the  shell  heaps — in  which  his 
works,  unconsciously  lost  or  deposited,  show  his  contempo- 
raneity with  a  different  topography  of  the  country.  The 
numbers  of  these  shell  heaps  are  very  great,  and  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  detail  the  characters  of  ail.  They  are  very- 
similar,  and  since  doubtless  made  at  very  different  times, 
evince  a  very  common  instinct  or  habit,  either  not  peculiar  to 
a  particular  era  of  progress,  or,  if  so,  one  whose  reign  ex- 
tended over  many  centuries,  only  modified  by  the  accidental 
circumstances  of  position  and  prey.  They  are  found  about 
the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  in  reefs  or  ridges,  and  in  many 
contiguous  localities  throughout  the  shores  of  the  enlacing 
bayous,  Near  New  Orleans  shells  are  quarried  out  and 
strewn  on  roadways,  forming  an  admirable  and  enduring  bed. 
At  Mobile  their  immense  accumulations  furnish  a  substantial 
foundation  to  parts  of  that  city,  and  in  Florida  the  fresh 
water  shell  heaps  surpass  in  their  proportions  all  known  de- 
posits of  that  character.  They  are  distributed  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  in  New  Brunswick,  in  Virginia,  in  Maine  and 
New  Jersey.      The    inland  waters  of   the  Ohio,  Wabash, 
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White,  Tennessee  and  Yazoo  rivers  show  these  mounds  scat- 
tered along  their  banks,  formed  by  the  valves  of  Unios  and 
Anodontas,  the  fresh  -  water  molluscs  that  inhabit  those 
streams.  Along  the  Pacific  coast  these  kitchen  piles  are 
found  sometimes  enclosing  the  skulls  and  bodies  of  recent 
Indians,  who  have  occasionally  used  them  for  their  cemeteries. 

These  numerous  stations,  which  mark  the  extinct  colonies 
of  people  possibly  succeeding  one  another  in  the  possession 
and  use  of  such  exuvial  heaps,  are  of  all  ages,  dating  from 
those  most  ancient  monuments  in  Florida  and  Alabama,  and 
embracing  comparatively  modern  instances.  In  all  cases  they 
represent  the  accumulated  debris  of  innumerable  "meals," 
and  are  built  up  of  oyster  shells,  unios,  apple  shells  or  pond 
snails,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  have  thus  been  conveniently 
disposed  of — a  curious  and  indisputable  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence and  voracity  of  their  authors. 

Our  inspection  of  these  remains  will  be  brief,  partly  from 
the  monotony  of  the  repetition  of  very  similar  details  in  all, 
and  partly  from  the  indifferent  nature  of  the  proof  adduced 
as  to  the  antiquity  of  their  builders.  As  the  most  interesting 
in  some  respects,  the  best  studied  and  the  oldest  known,  we 
will  speak  of  the  shell  heaps  of  Florida. 

The  shell  heaps  of  Florida  were  examined  by  Prof.  Wyman, 
and  his  report  on  their  survey  and  examination  is  a  classic 
contribution  to  American  archaeology.  The  mounds  he  vis- 
ited were  on  the  St.  John's,  a  river  in  Northern  Florida,  whose 
head  waters  rise  in  a  number  of  lakes  and  adjoining  swamps, 
whence  the  stream  flows  northward  to  the  Atlantic  by  an 
incredibly  slight  descent.  "  So  tittle  is  that  portion  of  the 
peninsula  of  Florida,  drained  by  the  St,  John's,  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  that  were  the  land  depressed  lo  or  12  ■ 
feet  below  low-water  mark,  the  ocean  would  reassert  its  sway 
over  the  largest  part  of  it,  leaving  above  water  narrow  ridges 
along  the  coast  and  low  islands  inland. "  Along  the  flat,  pine- 
clad  shores  at  the  mouth  of  this  stream  no  mounds  are  seen, 
but  along  its  higher  reaches  they  occur,  where  "  thick  and 
luxuriant  growths  of  forest  trees  "  commence,  made  up  of 
oaks,  ashes,  elms,  cedars,  maples,  willows,  gums,  hickories, 
magnolias,  cypresses  and  bays.  The  mounds  are  of  very  vari- 
ous dimensions,  are  generally  on  the  margins  of  the  river,  and 
if  removed  from  it  surrounded  by  marsh  lands  which  have 
followed  the  shoaling  water  caused  by  a  deflection  of  the 
river's  channel.  Stone  implements,  ashes  and  fire-places, 
pottery,  and  animal  bones,  among  which  those  of  the  deer, 
turtle  and  alligator,  are  found  scattered  through  these  heaps, 
and   in  one  instance  parts  of  a  human  body  were  separated 
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from  the  lower  sandstone,  over  which  a  shell  heap  had  been 
raised  since  their  burial.  The  age  indicated  by  these  fossil 
bones  of  man  is  not  necessarily  excessive,  and  both  Prof. 
Wyman  and  Count  Pourtales  agree  in  assigning  to  this  find 
no  extraordinary  import.  Trees  in  thick  luxuriant  groves 
have  grown  over  the  shell  heaps,  and  the  wild  orange,  proba- 
bly the  Seville  Orange  run  wild,  introduced  by  white  men,  is 
confined  by  its  own  selection  to  these  fertile  knolls. 

The  shell  heaps  are  built  up  of  valves  of  unios,  Ampulla- 
rtas  and  Paludinas,  all  varying  in  the  proportions  used  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  and  frequently  one  sort  composing  exclusively 
a  part  of  the  shell  heap,  to  be  followed  in  another  section  of 
the  same  heap  by  a  different  shell,  and  this  by  a  third,  "  as 
if,"  says  Wyman,  "  at  certain  times  each  had  been  used  exclu- 
sively for  food."  The  paludinas  compose  the  larger  part  of 
these  mounds,  and  when  we  recall  the  small  size  of  these 
gasteropods  we  are  astonished  with  the  thought  of  the  many 
thousands  whose  cases  make  up  these  heaps,  and  we  must 
conclude  that  they  existed  in  greater  abundance  formerly  than 
now,  and  that  even  in  that  case  their  collection  must  have 
occupied  a  long  time.  The  largest  mounds,  as  those  of  Old 
Enterprise,  Hintoon  Island,  Orange  Bluff,  etc.,  rise  to  the 
height  of  20  or  25  feet,  and  cover  in  some  instances  several 
acres.  They  rest  at  times  upon  a  sandstone  floor,  which  has 
been  formed  by  a  lime  cement  abstracted  from  the  calcareous 
shells,  which  themselves  are  occasionally  imbedded  and  fast- 
ened in  the  sand,  forming  a  solid  conglomerate.  Large  oaks 
flourish  on  some,  in  one  case  measuring  15,  19  and  27  feet  in 
girth,  and  intrusive  burials  made  in  them  likewise  afford  pre- 
sumptive proof  of  considerable  age.  Some  have  been  swept 
partly  away  by  overflows,  which  have  strewn  their  shells 
along  the  river  bottom,  or  washed  them  up  in  dyke-like  rows 
bounding  the  stream's  course.  Prof,  Wyman  inspected  48 
mounds,  all  of  artificial  construction,  and  various  in  size  and 
shape.  He  found  in  all  of  them  evidences  of  human  occu- 
pancy since  their  construction,  and  further  indisputable  proofs 
of  their  human  origin.  Implements,  pottery,  and  fire-places, 
all  attest  the  presence  of  man  throughout  the  stages  of  their 
growth,  and  one  arrow-head  firmly  imbedded  in  the  sandstone 
base  from  which  one  mound  rose  establishes,  did  that  conclu- 
sion need  corroboration,  their  inception  during  man's  presence 
there.  The  stone  objects  are  of  the  most  primitive  character, 
and  recall  those  rude  and  simple  objects  which  elsewhere  indi- 
cate man's  early  and  partially  redeemed  barbarism. 

The  fragments  of  pottery  scattered  through  the  heaps  were 
numerous,   and  even  show  a  sort  of  progress,  or  phases  of 
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manufacture,  as  though  their  authors  were  reaching  new  and 
advanced  stages  of  skill  and  invention.  "The  simplest  orna- 
ments are  the  rough  tracings  on  the  soft  clay  with  a  pointed 
instrument,  a  stick  or  a  bone,  or  the  simple  impression  of  the 
point  of  one  of  these  or  of  the  apex  of  the  spine  of  a  shell. 
The  traced  figures  are  the  rudest,  and  would  naturally  be  the 
earliest  ornaments,  but  on  some  of  the  vessels  the  lines  are 
evenly  drawn,  and  at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  The 
next  step  in  the  progress  of  the  art,  and  by  which  it  was 
made  much  less  laborious,  was  the  substitution  of  the  stamp 
for  the  tracing  point.  It  has  essentially  but  a  single  pattern, 
the  figure  being  made  by  a  series  of  straight  grooves  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles,  leaving  projecting  squares,  or 
obliquely,  leaving  lozenge-shaped  projections.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  ornamented  vases  were  not  universal.  In  some 
of  the  mounds  they  were  almost  entirely  wanting,  while  a  few 
miles  distant  the  majority  of  the  fragments  were  ornamented. " 
Vessels  evidently  fashioned  upon  the  intention  of  a  basket 
were  found,  while  others  suggest  their  having  been  made  by 
coiU  of  cylindrical  rolls  thrown  over  and  against  each  other 
until  the  sides  of  a  vase  or  bowl  were  built  up. 

The  material  and  preparation  of  the  Florida  Sh^ll  Heap 
vessels  differ  from  that  of  other  mounds,  as  those  along  the 
coast  region  of  that  same  State  and  others  found  throughout 
the  United  States;  the  clay  elsewhere  is  mingled  largely  with 
broken  shells  and  sand,  in  the  Florida  specimens  almost  pure 
clay  is  used,  seldom  showing  any  admixture  of  sand,  though 
at  times  vegetable  fibre  is  present,  which  produces  a  cellular 
and  porous  structure,  which  the  original  makers  have  in  part 
overcome  by  the  use  of  an  outside  film  of  slip  clay.  In  orna- 
mentation the  specimens  are  markedly  inferior  to  those  from 
other  localities,  less  elaborately  adorned,  and  display  only  a 
rude  and  primitive  conception  of  artistic  design.  They  indi- 
cate in  this  respect  an  earlier  origin  than  the  fictile  wares 
from  the  coast  mounds  or  those  found  in  later  burial-places. 
Stone  implements  were  found  in  inconsiderable  numbers, 
though  numerous  enough  "to  prove  the  acquaintance  of  the 
shell  -  heap  makers  with  flint  chipping,  and  though  but 
seldom  buried  deep  in  the  piles,  were  incontestably  coeval 
with  their  formation.  They  consist  of  rudely-cut  celts,  stone 
chisels,  knives  or  scrapers,  arrow-heads,  chips  and  fragments, 
all  clearly  the  works  of  men's  hands.  Implements  of  bone 
were  more  frequent,  but  apparently  limited  to  awls  and 
piercers,  an  office  for  which  bone,  then  and  since,  seems  very 
generally  reserved.  Implements  of  shell,  as  ihight  have  been 
anticipated,   were  common,   though  very  slightly,  if  at  all. 
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varied  in  form,  consisting  of  rectangular  bits,  ground  down  to 
edges  on  one  side,  forming  an  efficient  scraper,  cleaner,  or 
bone  wedge.  Perforated  shells,  possibly  used  for  ornament, 
are  found  near  the  upper  surface  of  the  mounds,  and  drinking 
cups  made  from  the  large  univalve,  Busycon  perversa,  are 
similarly  found  near  the  surface.  These  last  objects  are 
recent,  and  may  have  been  known  to  the  Indians  who  suc- 
ceeded, at  a  long  remove,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  Pipes 
and  metals  are  both  absent. 

Human  bones  were  found  from  top  to  bottom  of  these 
heaps — skulls,  legs,  arms  and  bodies — and  while  some  were 
unbroken  and  entire,  the  condition  of  others  suggested  the 
unwelcome  thought  of  their  having  formed  a  part  of  a  canni- 
bal's repast,  a  conclusion  which  some  recent  examinations  by 
Lieut.  Vogdes  strengthen.  He  found  large  bones,  whose 
marrow  might  justly  form  an  attractive  feature  in  an  aborig- 
inal dinner,  opened  lengthwise  and  bearing  every  evidence  of 
a  designed  cleavage.  Cannibalism  was  really  so  common 
amongst  our  Indians  at  the  arrival  of  the  white  men,  that  it 
would  scarcely  seem  surprising  to  find  its  antecedents  hidden 
in  these  early  works. 

The  age  of  these  shell  heaps  is  the  most  interesting  ques- 
tion connected  with  them,  and  it  may  be  safely  inferred  from 
Wyman's  observations  that  they  cannot  claim  any  extraor- 
dinary antiquity.  In  the  first  place,  amongst  the  many  bones 
of  living  animals  met  with,  as  Bear,  Raccoon,  Deer,  Hare, 
etc.,  those  belonging  to  extinct  species,  as  the  horse,  ox, 
mastodon,  manatee,  were  also  encountered,  but  in  an  entirely 
different  condition,  so  as  not  to  preclude  the  idea  that  they 
were  "  scooped  up  from  the  bottoms  of  the  creeks  with  the 
shells  taken  for  food."  A  mineral  deposit  had  taken  place 
upon  and  through  them,  and  they  were  in  a  measure  fossil- 
ized, indicating  previous  exposure  before  their  introduction  in 
the  shell  heaps,  whereas  other  bones,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  have  belonged  tp  living  individuals  at  the  time  of  the  occu- 
pancy of  these  tumuli,  are  "  exceedingly  brittle,  adhesive  to 
the  tongue,  from  the  loss  of  their  organic  matter  without 
this  having  been  replaced  by  anything  to  give  them  solidity." 
The  conglomerate  of  sand  and  lime,  the  latter  derived  from 
the  shells  in  the  heap,  which  is  found  at  the  base  of  many, 
affords  some  indications  of  age,  but  as  exceptional  conditions 
might  have  readily  formed  this  in  a  comparatively  short 
period,  it  forms  no  trustworthy  standard.  Naturally  Prof. 
Wyman  considered  the  age  of  trees  growing  upon  them  a  fair 
measure  of  the  time  elapsed  since  they  were  abandoned,  and, 
after  giving  the  following  measurements,  reaches  this  conclu- 
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sion:  "  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  estimates  we  have  made,  that 
several  of  the  mounds  are  certainly  older  than  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  all  of  them  than  the  first  explorations  of  the 
St.  John's  by  the  Spaniards,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
mounds  were  substantially  as  complete  then  as  now." 

MEASUREMENTS  OF  LIVE  OAKS  ON  SHELL  MOUNDS — WYMAN. 


Silver  Springs,  Lake  George  . . 
do,                      do, 
do,                      do, 

Circumftratt 
/I.        in. 

15         2 
■■          19 
27 

Ytari. 
360 
480 

666 

Orange  Bluff 

..          18 

448 

Making  due  allowance  for  physical  changes,  as  where 
swamps  and  new  land  have  formed,  separating  the  shell  heaps 
from  the  course  of  the  river,  and  for  zoological  vicissitudes  in 
the  comparative  disappearance  of  ampuUarias  and  paludinas, 
Prof,  Wyman  says  that  for  their  age  "  the  assumption  of  a 
thousand  years  at  least  would  not  be  unreasonable." 

Shell  heaps  elsewhere  are  but  slightly  connected  with  the 
title  of  this  abstract,  and  have  little  interest  except  as  the 
frequently  repeated  illustrations  of  a  widely  distributed  and 
common  mode  of  life. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  weight  evidence  has,  when 
presented  to  a  group  of  men  upon  a  subject  on  which  they 
already  have  convictions,  is  directly  proportional  to  the  sup- 
port it  yields  to  their  personal  views.  The  slightest  details 
are  magnified  into  importance  if  they  favor  preconceived 
opinions,  and  the  most  stubborn  facts  bent  by  an  ingenious 
sophistry  into  seeming  compliance  or  else  are  ignored  by  a 
discriminating  partiality.  The  question  of  man's  age  on  the 
earth  is  one  which,  from  education  and  instinct,  men  regard 
variously.  His  apparent  antiquity  has  been  brought  forward 
with  exultation  by  some  writers  as  a  crucial  question  by  which 
must  be  settled  some  of  the  claims  which  theology  has  to  our 
adherence  or  respect,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
considered  by  the  most  conservative  men  as  an  instance  where 
temerity  and  fancy  have  combined  to  really  prove  nothing, 
or  rather  a  portion  to  strengthen  the  orthodox  position.  To 
the  French  no  antiquity  seems  too  great,  and  they  would 
push  man's  advent  back  amid  the  dawn  of  mammalian  life  in 
the  far-distant  Miocene,  while  to  Principal  Dawson,  the  best 
evidence  we  have  from  the  valley  of  the  Somme  of  man's  im- 
mense age  seems  not  incompatible  with  the^  assumption  of  its 
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formation  2,000  B,  C;  so  that  between  these  opposite  ex- 
tremes the  average  man  may  content  himself  to  remain  either 
perplexed  or  amused.  The  whole  question  has  been  embar- 
rassed by  the  prejudices  which  surround  it.  An  unfortunate 
traditional  feeling,  engendered  by  time-honored  interpreta- 
tions, prevented  the  general  mind  from  seeing  that,  these 
interpretations  apart,  there  is  nothing  practically  improbable 
or  irreligious  in  assigning  to  the  species  a  very  great  age. 
Why  not  ?  Surely  if  the  doctrine  of  descent  from  one  primal 
pair  is  to  be  preserved,  time,  and  enough  of  it,  is  needed  to 
have  permitted  the  divergences  which  originated  numerous 
races  from  an  original,  homogeneous  class.  So  soon  as  the 
conditions  of  man's  existence  in  any  one  of  its  many  phases 
were  supplied  upon  the  earth,  and  the  chain  of  antecedent 
types  completed,  may  we  not,  judging  from  the  theological 
symmetry  observed  throughout  Nature,  argue  that  man  then 
stepped  upon  the  scene,  crowning  creation  with  his  appear- 
ance, no  matter  how  many  decades,  centuries  or  millenaries 
may  have  elapsed  since.  By  all  this  we  mean  that  it  is  a 
question  for  scientific  investigation  in  the  best  sense,  and 
should  be  divorced  from  all  theological  bias,  sentiment  or  au- 
thority. Bishop  Usher's  calculations  are  remarkable  for  their 
learning,  but  they  can  hardly  be  commended  for  their  wisdom 
or  probability.  On  account  of  the  influence  which  these 
conclusions  had  acquired  over  the  thoughts  of  men  before 
this  inquiry  was  thought  of  in  connection  with  geological 
science,  the  onus  probandi  has  fallen  upon  those  who  ques- 
tion them,  and  it  is  perhaps  a  salutary  and  not  altogether 
unmerited  check  to  their  enthusiasm.  It  would  seem  that  the 
tables  may  yet  be  turned,  and  the  opposite  school  be  asked 
to  show  good  reason  why  man  should  be  credited  with  so 
short  a  reign  as  6,000  or  7,000  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
scientists  must  examine  this  question  with  the  same  vigilance 
they  bestow  to  all  others  over  which  the  irritations  peculiar 
to  polemic  themes  has  not  blinded  their  judgment  or  palsied 
their  logic.  The  wide-spread  interest  in  this  subject  has  led 
to  extravagant  assumptions  and  carelessly  worded  surmises, 
and  a  calmer,  mdVe  judicial  temperament  only  can  secure  us 
temperate  and  trustworthy  verdicts. 

As  an  instance  where  speculation  may  be  corrected  by 
inductive  reasoning  and  critical  examination  of  related  facts, 
we  may  quote  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins'  recent  paper  at  the  Shef- 
field meeting  of  the  British  Association,  wherein  he  combats 
the  French  views  of  man's  existence  in  the  Miocene,  on  the 
ground  of  the  absence  of  placental  mammals  in  that  era.  "In 
the  Eocene  age  they  had   not  a  single  speriies  of  placental 
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mammal,  nor  did  they  meet  with  any  indications  of  a  living 
placental  genus.  No  species  now  found  in  Europe  were  found 
in  the  Eocene  age.  It  was  absolutely  impossible  to  suppose 
that  man  was  living  on  the  earth  in  Eocene  time,  yet  there 
was  no  reason,  because  of  climate  and  vegetation,  that  he 
should  not  have  been.  Then  they  came  to  the  Miocene  age, 
when  thej  found  not  merely  living  families  and  orders,  but 
living  genera.  Putting  man  out  of  the  question,  there  was 
not  a  single  well-authenticated  case  on  record  in  any  part  of 
the  world  of  any  mammalian  species  now  living  on  the  earth 
having  lived  in  the  Miocene  age.  The  French  preserved  a  flint 
flake  which  was  found  at  Thenay,  and  which  they  say  is  of  the 
Miocene  age;  in  fact  it  was  accepted  by  a  great  majority  of 
archaeologists  that  man  was  living  in  the  Miocene  age.  The 
French  held  that  flints  found,  and  all  of  them  bearing  traces 
of  manufacture,  were  of  the  Miocene  age  and  the  work  of 
man.  It  was  far  less  difflcult  to  believe  that  these  flints  were 
the  work  of  some  of  the  higher  and  extinct  forms  of  monkeys 
than  it  was  to  believe  that  they  were  the  work  of  man." 

Again,  it  is  often  too  strenuously  insisted  that  the  assocta- 
tionof  human  remains  with  those  of  extinct  animals  proves 
an  extraordinary  age.  It  does  not  of  necessity  prove  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  extinction  within  the  historic  period 
of  so  many  species  shows  that  the  mere  absence  of  an  animal 
from  the  fauna  of  a  country  or  that  of  the  world  is  no  certain 
indication  of  its  disappearance  at  a  very  remote  day.  The 
Auk  has  become  extinct  in  Greenland,  the  Sirenia  in  Behr- 
ing's  Straits,  the  Capercailzie  in  Scotland,  struthroid  birds  in 
New  Zealand,  the  Lion  at  Delhi,  the  Rhinoceros  in  some 
parts  of  India,  and  certain  native  species  of  Hungarian  birds, 
all  at  comparatively  modern  dates.  Again,  if  we  will  consult 
tradition,  a  not  despised  guide  in  many  questions,  we  find  a 
legend  among  the  North  American  Indians  telling,  to  be  sure 
somewhat  lamely,  of  a  Great  Elk,  whose  description  would 
recall  the  figure  and  proportions  of  the  Mastodon.  Again, 
Mr.  Prestnich,  whose  claim  to  a  respectful  hearing  has  been 
established  by  a  life  of  critical  labor,  says,  "  for  these  and 
various  other  reasons  I  am  confirmed  in  the  opinion  I  ex- 
pressed in  1859,  that  the  evidence  as  it  stood  seemed  to  me 
as  much  to  necessitate  the  bringing  forward  of  the  great 
extinct  animals  toward  our  own  time,  as  the  carrying  back  of 
man  in  geological  time." 

On  the  other  hand,  to  those  zealous  supporters  of  man's 
recent  origin,  not  antedating  S,ooo  years,  the  following  pas- 
sage from  F,  Miiller's  Allgemeine  Ethnography  will  show, 
from  a  historical    standpoint,   the   propriety  of   assuming  a 
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greater  age  than  that :  "  The  accepted  history  of  the  Egypt- 
ians goes  back  four  thousand  years  before  Christ,  at  which 
time  they  had  already  erected  a  monarchical  unit  based  on  a 
highly  developed  culture.  After  allowing  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time  for  the  Egyptians  to  have  developed  their  culture 
from  the  rude  beginnings  to  that  height  which  is  noticed  in 
their  monuments,  viz.,  one  thousand  years,  we  find  the  year 
5,000  B.  C.  the  latest  date  for  their  entry  into  Africa.  Now, 
before  the  Egyptians,  their  relatives,  the  Berbers,  with  their 
collateral  branch,  the  extinct  Guancbes,  the  Bedsha,  the 
Somali,  the  Dankali,  the  Galla,  and  other  tribes  wandered 
into  Africa,  and  as  ethnic  movements  are  customarily  slow 
and  successional  in  nature,  we  may  take  one  thousand  years 
for  the  migration  period.  T/ius  at  the  lowest  reckoning  we 
reach  the  year  6,000  B.  C.  from  which  we  can  date  the  move- 
ments of  the  autochthonous  races  of  Africa. " 

In  short,  to  geological  evidence  we  must  solely  rely  for 
adequate  grounds  upon  which  to  form  any  exact  conclusions 
in  this  matter,  and  the  best  evidence  points  to  man's  presence 
upon  the  earth  in  inter  and  post  glacial  times,  though  un- 
fortunately the  cause  and  occurrence  of  that  phenomena  are 
regarded  as  diversely  as  the  date  of  the  events  which  its 
explanation  might  assist  in  fixing. 


PHONETICS  OF  THE  kAyOWE  LANGUAGE. 

BY  ALBERT   S.   GATSCHET. 


In  comparing  the  wording  of  a  text,  written  or  printed  in 
any  of  the  living  languages,  with  the  pronunciation  of  this 
text  by  the  people  speaking  that  language,  we  cannot  deny 
that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  written  characters  con- 
vey to  us  the  true  pronunciation  in  a  very  impertect  manner 
only.  These  imperfections  are  due  to  several  causes,  and 
some  of  them  are  not  always  easy  to  overcome.  The  person 
transcribing  a  text  worded  in  a  strange  language  may  experi- 
ence a  difficulty  in  catching  the  true  sound,  for  among  many 
individuals  there  exists  sound-deafness  just  as  well  as  there  is 
color-blindness  in  optics.  Inaccuracies  of  phonetic  notation 
may  also  be  due  to  a  desire  of  restricting  oneself  to  as  few 
letters  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  casting  of  new  types,  and  to 
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smooth  over  phonetic  difficulties;  finally,  to  a  lack  of  insight 
into  the  phonetic  laws  of  the  language.  This  last  is  preemi- 
nently the  case  when  books  printed  in  Indian  languages  are 
concerned;  and  in  these  pages  I  intend  to  show  by  the  partic- 
ular instance  of  the  K4yow€  language  some  phonetic  laws 
pervading  the  speech  of  a  large  portion,  if  not  of  all  the 
American  Indians. 

The  ethnography  of  the  equestrian  and  erratic  tribe  of  the 
KayowB  is  not  a  topic  to  enlarge  upon  in  this  article.  Our 
closer  acquaintance  with  this  western  tribe,  whose  ancient 
seats  were  in  Eastern  Colorado,  near  the  topographic  centre 
of  the  United  States,  does  not  date  further  back  than  half  a 
century.  In  historical  times  they  have  always  been  the  asso- 
ciates  and  fellow  hunters  of  the  more  populous  tribe  of  the 
Comanches,  although  they  belong  to  a  different  linguistic  fam- 
ily. The  majority  of  the  individuals  of  both  tribes  are  now 
settled  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Indian  Territory.  The 
Kiyowg  call  themselves  K6-i,  Koi;  in  the  plural:  K6-igu, 
G6-igu.  A  K4yow6  man  is  K6-i  kla,  abbreviated  K6-i  ki,  a 
KAyowg  woman:  K6-i  mAyi,  abbreviated  K6-i  ma;  the  K4yowfi 
language:  K6-i  tiimkie.  The  Aripohos  call  the  Kayowfi: 
Nitchihi.  The  western  tribes  use  several  gesture-signs  to 
designate  K&yowS  Indians;  one  of  them  is  as  follows:  "Place 
the  right  hand  a  short  distance  above  the  right  side  of  the 
head,  Bngers  and  thumb  separated  and  extended;  shake  it 
rapidly  from  side  to  side,  giving  it  a  slight  rotary  motion  in 
doing  so."  This  sign  means:  rattle-brained.  (G.  Mallery, 
Collect,  of  Gesture-Signs,  p.  302.) 

CONSONANTS. 

The  sounds  composing  this  language  are  exhibited  to  the 
best  advantage  by  being  tabulated  systematically,  the  diph- 
thongs alone  being  omitted: 

Not  uplrated.    Aiplnted.    Bplraiiti.     Muali.       IHUi.         Tov«li. 
h,  :  ng  Ca~) 


Gutturals: 

k, 

g 

Palatals; 

Linguals: 

k, 

g 

Dentals: 

t, 

d 

Labials: 

P, 

b 

s,  z       n,  nd,  'dl  I 

w  m,  mb  uj 

In  this  phonetic  series  the  most  conspicuous  facts  are  the 
prevalence  of  nasals,  the  absence  of  r,  v,  and  of  the  palatals 
dsh  and  tch.  The  two  last  mentioned  .rounds  are  very  fre- 
quent in  most  of  the  other  languages  of  North  America.  The 
palatal  series  is  represented  by  one  consonant  only;  the  gut- 
tural and  dental  series  is  fully  represented,  while  in  the  labial 
series  p,  b  and  m  are  the  only  frequent  consonantic  sounds. 
F  is  found  in  some  words  only,  and  alternates  there  with  p: 
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p&i  or  f&i  /and,  earth;  probably  it  could  be  rendered  just  as 
correctly  by  v'h,  vh.  Other  sounds  not  frequently  met  with 
are:  sh,  w;  \,  %,  the  two  last  being  linguo-dentals  produced 
by  holding  the  inverted  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  hard 
palate  and  then  pronouncing  k  or  g.  The  aspirates  th,  dh,  and 
the  lingual  spirant  s  are  not  among  the  sounds  of  this  lan- 
guage.    On  the  nasalizing  process,  see  below. 

Among  the  spirants  we  notice  the  h  and  the  so-called  ar- 
rested sound  (1);  both  of  them  can  be  inserted  at  will  between 
certain  sounds  of  a  word  to  produce  some  rhetorical  effect: 
piut6glo  and  pihfi'doa  to  fly;  pli  and  pi  moon;  6-i  and  6-ilh 
muck;  tli-i  and  xk-\,  tai  white;  h^-apo  and  ha-alhpo  to  carry 
away;  hii-iti  and  u-iti  ke,  this  one;  no  tiii  and  n6'.h  tui  my 
home. 

A  very  peculiar  sound  met  with  in  K&yowS,  in  some  other 
languages  of  the  Mississippi  plains,  as  in  Pawnee,  Wichita,  and 
also  in  Central  California,  is  of  a  nasal-dental  type  and  can 
appropriately  be  i>endered  by  dl.  It  alternates  with  a  sound 
pronounced  almost  like  d,  t  and  1,  and  in  the  words  where 
this  alternation  has  taken  place,  I  propose  to  write  these 
latter  consonants  liot  as  above,  but  to  point  them;  -d,  't,  1, 
Thus  iti'dli  boy,  may  be  pronounced  also:  iti'li,  it&dt; 
k6dlto  to  bite:  kO'ldo,  koto  (for  k6t-to);  hiidldi  soon: 
htiddi,  hii'-l-ti. 

No  word  begins  with  'dl,  nor,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  with  I  or  w. 

Consonants  susceptible  of  gemination  are:  s  in  mfi'ssa  six; 
g  in  6nggo  oneself,  or  each  other. 

Before  we  pass  over  to  the  vocalic  sounds,  a  remark  on  pal- 
atals may  find  its  place.  In  the  Indo-European  languages  the 
palatals  dsh  and  tch  have  originated  from  gutturals,  in  the 
Polynesian  languages  from  dentals;  but  there  are  Indian  lan- 
guages in  which  dsh  and  tch  (tsh)  constantly  alternate  with 
ds  and  ts,  these  sounds  having  originated  from  s  or  z,  which 
themselves  alternate  with  sh  and  zh.  In  K^yowg  the  sounds 
s,  z  and  ds,  ts  occur  frequently,  but  sh,  zh  are  rare  and  there- 
fore we  may  suppose  that  the  assibilation  of  ds,  ts  into  dsh 
and  tch  has  not  yet  taken  place  at  all.  In  this  particular  the 
language  has  remained  in  an  archaic,  original  status,  and  we 
can  conveniently  compare  the  fact,  that  the  Upper  German 
dialects  have  exchanged  swimmkn  and  snepfe  for  schwiinmen 
and  scknepfe  at  an  epoch  not  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury of  our  era, 

VOWELS. 

The  vocalic  series,  together  with  the  long  vowels,  is  as 
follows : 
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a:  hidel  «««/  k-am^  obtained. 

&:  p3:'dl  between;  ts^'no  reached;  S'li  to  ckase. 

a,  same  as  6:  impa'du  tkey  had;  sa'gum  to  watck.- 

a:  kia'nhiup  men;  i-ato  tree. 

e;  tup^-igi  before;  ipate'-i  to  trap. 

5:  tsfi  horse;  piinsfi  seven. 

5,  the  primitive  vowel;  kahiSko  to-morrow;  giiSt  to  paint. 
i:  higo  then;  ki  meat. 

I;  si'b  raiw/  sl'bda  it  rains;  konl'ko  because. 

1,  dumb-sounding:  i'm&a.  they  placed;  ')\tii\  to  stand. 

o:  hiko  to  suspend;  tohima  hungry. 

5:  gSkin  ten;  k'Olato  elm-tree. 

u :  kotu  shoulder;  gii-upa  behind. 

Q:  kllpkie  agency;  gQ'-D  to  hunt. 

6,  dumb-sounding:  d'ngta f /drf,-  k^' ha.  hunted. 

The  two  softened  vowels  6  and  ii  (of  German  etc.)  do  not 
occur.  Every  vowel  can  be  geminated  when  rhetorical  effect 
is  intended:  t&ki  and  tk-aki  good,  handsome. 

Every  diphthong  is  adulterine,  that  is,  every  combination 
of  two  different  vowels,  which  are  brought  into  contact  or 
collision,  can  be  pronounced  as  a  monosyllable  and  as  a  dis- 
syllable: zeiba  and  zelba  arrow,  fa-i  and  fai  land- 

The  insertion  of  the  consonantic  y  before  or  after  i  is  ob- 
served in  many  terms:  ti  and  tiy  all;  s6  i,  ss6-i,  soy,  soyi  to 
run  fast;  pul4-i  and  puliyi  rabbit;  we  notice  even  fiyfi'ngta 
for  u-iingta  ^/at/,  satisfied;  and  yie  for  i-e  two. 

Length  of  vowel  is  often  the  result  of  a  contraction  or  syni- 
zesis.  When  6'dltem  head  is  pronounced  /t'ltem,  the  o  may 
be  lengthened,  though  not  necessarily,  into  O'-Item,  gii'dl 
buffalo,  into  gOl,  gtll,  tsato-ah'4-apo  through,  into  ts4to- 
aha'po.  By  synizesis  ko-ibat6-ule  butterfly  becomes  koibat6''Ie, 
atsi-uti  mother:  atsO'-ti. 

A  vowel  may  become  long  also  by  becoming  emphasized: 
amu^kiaba'tsin  while  ^e  was  travelling;  p&-upado  and  pa- 
up&'do  threefold. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  KAyowS,  that  the  vowels  of 
^vtTy  word  can  become  nasalized.  This  nasalization  is  either 
the  one  observed  in  the  French  an,  in,  on,  un,  marked  in 
this  article  by  n  superior,  or  it  consists  in  adding  n  to  the 
vowel.  Thus  we  can  pronounce:  no,  nu  /,  mine:  no',  no", 
non,  no'-on,  nu,  nu",  nun,  etc.  Kohiko  because:  ko^hiko, 
konhigo,  ngohi''go,  konl'ko.  Nd6mtu,  house:  (lit.  "mud- 
house"):  nd6°-tu,  domtu'h.  Puid-i  rabbit:  puWi,  pu^lini, 
pulAyi. 

Among  the  consonants,  g.  b  and  some  of  the  dentals,  as  is 
shown  in  table  of  sounds,  are  also  susceptible  of  nasalization. 
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ALTERNATION   OF   SOUNDS. 

The  unbounded  freedom  pervading  the  phonetics  of  an  In- 
dian language  can  best  be  studied  in  the  constant  permuta- 
tion or  interchangeability  of  the  sounds  which  are  produced  by 
the  same  vocal  organ.  Speaking  of  the  languages  that  came 
to  my  notice,  I  can  state  that  an  Indian  pronounces  almost 
every  word  of  his  tongue  in  six,  ten  or  twelve  different  ways. 
This  sufficiently  explains  and  justifies  the  orthographies,  often 
innumerable  in  their  variety,  of  geographical  and  tribal  names, 
as  of  Mohegan,  Seneca,  Juniata,  Kennebec,  Skokomisk,  and 
also  accounts  for  the  fact  that  words  and  texts  are  written  so 
differently  even  by  competent  investigators,  who  have  made 
linguistic  studies. 

A  few  examples  taken  from  Kiyow5,  added  to  the  state- 
ments made  above,  will  illustrate  this  curious  feature  better 
than  any  grammatic  rules  can;  it  appears  from  them,  that  in- 
terchange exists,  for  no  apparent  cause,  between  the  gutturals 
^<  g>  gS-  X'  k  and  the  spirant  h;  between  the  dentals  t,  d,  nd, 
md,and  the  sounds  mentioned  in  connection  with  'dl;  between 
the  labials  p,  b,  f,  mb.  Among  the  vowels  alternation  is  ob- 
served between  a,  fi,  o,  u,  and  their  long  sounds;  between  e, 
i,  '&,  and  their  long  sounds;  also  between  the  nasalized  and 
non-nasalized,  and  between  the  clear  and  the  dumb-sounding 
vowels. 

li'hki  to  travel:  iS;rki,  li'j'gi. 

dii'nde-i  mouse:  tflntei-,  tiintei,  dd''tei. 

61ogi  money:  6lonki,  Alo^gi,  6lu"ki,  ilomki, 

ndinda  ours:  ndi'da,    di'da. 

odl  kair:  5'I,  61,  u-6I. 

6ns(i  to  start:  h6nsu,  iinsu,  i°su. 

sawelki  mouth:  s6-elki,  s6-elgi. 

ll'm  blood:  fim,  6m,  k'm. 

oatam  wild  cat:  6-utam,  o-fitam,  6-ata'm. 

m6nkon  nose:  m6kon,  m6nko,  m6'^gon,  mo'ko,  m6ko. 

sib'nda  it  rains:  s^b'da,  s^b'nda,  si'bmda,  sl'b'da, 

\&]iii\  good:  t^aki,  t6-iki,  t6-igi,  toiki. 

A  phonology  like  this  is  observed  in  the  majority  of  Amer- 
ican languages  and  also  in  most  unwritten  languages  of 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  great  mistake  made  by  per- 
sons who  have  composed  books  in  Indian  tongues  was  to  neg- 
lect these  phonetic  laws  and  to  give  to  every  Indian  word  a 
uniform  orthography,  just  as  they  saw  it  done  in  the  literary 
languages.  When  a  standard  orthography  is  allowed  to  act 
during  cent7trtes  upon  the  education  of  a  people,  it  will  no 
doubt  exercise  some  influence  upon  its  pronunciation.  But 
Indians  do  not  conform  themselves  in  their  daily  conversation 
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to  the  orthography  laid  down  in  the  religious  books  printed 
•for  them;  the  Creek  Indians,  for  whom  books  were  printed  in 
a  uniform  orthography  over  forty  years  ago,  speak  with  the 
same  phonetic  freedom  as  before,  and  constantly  permute  the 
related  vowels  and  consonants  with  each  other.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  very  few  of  the  people  who  compose 
books  in  Indian  languages  and  "straighten  out"  their  mode  of 
transcription,  are  Indians;  if  they  were,  they  would  observe 
more  closely  the  immutable  laws,  which  regulate  the  phono- 
logy of  their  harmonious  languages. 

Even  the  grammarians  and  lexicographers  who  have  been 
at  work  on  the  illiterate  languages  have  taken  no  notice  of 
this  permutability  of  sounds  and  other  marking  characteristics 
of  phonology,  or  if  they  have,  they  did  not  regard  them  worth 
the  attention  which  they  really  deserve.  It  did  not  enter  into 
the  views  of  linguistic  purification  of  many  of  these  authors  to 
enter  upon  this  topic,  thinking  that  the  languages  of  rude  na- 
tions have  to  conform,  as  much  as  possible,  with  the  standard 
of  European  tongues,  which  are  not  only  of  totally  different  ■ 
structure,  but  have  been  polished  and  sometimes  grammat- 
'ically  impoverished  by  a  literary  development  of  many  cen- 
turies. 

The  scientific  value  of  studies  made  upon  the  interchangea- 
bility  of  sounds  consists  in  revealing  to  us  the  formation  of 
the  dialects  of  a  language  and  of  many  other  processes,  the 
knowledge  of  which  will  enable  us  to  solve  the  most  intricate 
problems  of  etymologic  science. 

OTHER   PHONOLOGIC   NOTES. 

Final  syllables  of  Kiyowfi  words  terminate  equally  often  in 
consonants  as  in  vowels;  syllables  which  are  not  final  usually 
terminate  in  a  simple  or  nasalized  vowel. 

Of  other  phonetic  peculiarities  of  Kiyowg  I  mention  the 
shifting  of  the  accent  from  syllable  to  syllable  for  rhetoric 
reasons,  even  from  one  vowel  of  a  diphthong  to  the  other; 
6-atam  and  o-ata'm  wild  cat. 

Since  the  language  has  a  tendency  to  monosyllabism,  apher- 
esis  is  frequent:  pfi'mda  spot,  ipd'mda  and  pAmda  spotted. 
Apocope  is  still  more  frequent:  tdgi  the  whole  night,  for 
te-i  giaki. 

The  total  number  of  sounds  is  considerable;  for  if  we  count 
in  with  the  short  vowels  those  with  the  long  sound,  we  find 
38,  and  with  the  nasalized  vowels  43  sounds,  just  as  many  as 
there  are  in  the  English  language. 
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THE  SISTER  AND   BROTHER:    AN  IOWA 
TRADITION.  f 

BY  J.   O.   DORSEY. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man,  whose  family  consisted 
of  himself,  his  wife,  a  daughter  about  twelve  years  old,  and  a 
son  who  was  about  three  years  younger  than  the  daughter. 
These  four  persons  dwelt  by  themselves  ;  there  were  no  other 
Indians  near  them.  The  man  used  to  go  away  to  bunt  every' 
morninsT,  and  in  the  evening  he  brought  home  the  game  which 
he  had  killed. 

One  day  the  man  killed  his  wife,  and  hung  her  body  up  in 
a  tree.  Returning  home,  he  told  the  children  to  go  to  a 
certain  tree  that  was  close  to  his  lodge,  and  there  they  would 
find  a  piece  of  venison  which  he  had  put  on  a  stick  to  roast. 
When  the  children  went  for  the  meat,  the  man  took  from  the 
•  lodge  what  things  he  desired,  and  hastened  away,  continuing 
his  flight  till  he  arrived  at  a  village.  When  he  reached  there, 
he  married  the  daughter  of  the  chief. 

In  the  meantime,  the  children  had  gone  to  the  tree,  and, 
sure  enough,  there  was  a  fire,  and  by  it  was  a  piece  of  meat, 
which  appeared  to  be  a  piece  of  venison.  "  Sit  down  and 
let  us  eat,"  said  the  girl  to  her  little  brother.  When  she 
pushed  off  a  piece  of  the  meat  from  the  stick,  lo!  she  heard 
a  human  voice.  Looking  up  immediately,  she  saw  her  moth- 
er's body,  lying  on  a  bough  of  the  tree.  The  cruel  father 
had  deceived  his  children,  having  tried  to  make  them  eat  part 
of  their  own  mother!  Then  the  girl  cried  out,  saying,  "  OhI 
my  dear  little  brotherl  father  killed  mother,  and  this  is  she 
above  us  in  the  tree.  Let  us  go  home."  So  they  ran  home 
as  fast  as  they  could  go.  When  they  reached  the  lodge,  be- 
hold, it  was  deserted. 

The  sister  having  exclaimed,  "  Oh!  my  dear  little  brother! 
let  us  go  to  hunt  for  father,"  they  searched  all  around  the 
lodge  till  they  found  his  trail,  "Oh!  my  dear  little  brother! 
here  are  father's  footprints,"  said  the  girl.  Then  they  fol- 
lowed the  trail. 

At  length,  af^er  traveling  for  some  days,  they  arrived  at 
the  village  to  which  the  father  had  fled.  An  old  woman 
dwelt  in  a  little  tent  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  people.  When 
she  saw  the  children  she  said,  "Oh!  never  has  any  person 
entered  my  tent.  Why  have  you  come?"  And  the  girl  said, 
"Grandmother,  father  came  to  this  place,  so  we  have  come 
after  him."    "  Yes,  my  grand-daughter,"  said  the  old  woman, 
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"  they  say  that  your  father  has  come,  and  that  he  has  married 
the  chief's  daughter."  The  old  woman  went  out  of  the  tent, 
and  when  she  saw  a  man  passing  by,  she  called  to  him:  "  O 
first-born  son  of  the  family,  tell  the  chief's  son-in-law  that 
his  children  have  come. "  So  the  man  went  to  tell  the  father. 
The  latter  told  a  falsehood,  saying,  "  They  were  bad,  and 
killed  their  mother;  so  I  was  angry  with  them,  and  came  to 
this  place  to  hide  from  them."  Then  he  addressed  his  father- 
in-law,  saying,  "  Ho!  grandfather,  let  us  flee  from  them." 

Then  the  people  of  _the  village  made  boats  by  the  great 
■  water.  When  they  finished  the  boats,  the  chief's  son-in-law 
said  to  them,  "  As  soon  as  night  comes,  close  the  eyes  of  the 
two  children  with  glue.  And  when  day  comes,  let  us  cross 
the  water. "  Then  some  of  the  men  took  glue,  and  approached 
the  place  where  the  children  were  lying.  When  the  children 
were  asleep,  the  men  glued  their  eyelashes  together,  and  de- 
parted. Early  the  next  morning  all  the  villagers  went  on  the 
hunt,  leaving  the  village  without  an  inhabitant. 

By  and  by  the  children  awoke.  "  My  sister,  I  am  unable 
to  open  my  eyes,"  said  the  boy,  "  Oh!  my  dear  little  brother! 
I,  too,  cannot  open  mine,"  said  the  sister.  Presently  a  mouse 
came  running  toward  them.  When  the  sister  heard  her  com- 
ing, she  cried  out,  "  Oh!  you  big  hateful  thing!  Begone! 
Why  are  you  running  toward  us  ?  "  And  the  mouse  replied, 
"  Well,  now,  why  do  you  talk  in  that  manner  ?  I  have  come 
to  open  your  eyes  by  licking  off  the  glue.  Why  are  you 
angry  with  me?"  "Oh!  my  grandmother,  I  did  not  know 
that  such  was  your  intention.  Open  my  brother's  eyes  first." 
Then  the  mouse  opened  the  boy's  eyes;  and  when  this  was 
done,  she  opened  the  eyes  of  the  girl.  Said  the  boy,  "  My 
sister,  I  am  going  to  see  the  great  water.  I  am  going  to  see 
those  who  went  on  the  hunt. "  When  he  reached  the  shore, 
there  was  an  old  woman  sitting  on  the  sand.  "  Oh!  dear  little 
grandson!  look  beneath  that  on  which  I  have  been  sitting." 
And  when  the  girl  had  parted  the  grass  for  her  brother,  she 
said,  "  Oh!  dear  little  brother!  your  grandmother  has  left  a 
pile  of  provisions  for  us."    Then  they  had  plenty  to  eat. 

And  the  boy  said,  "  Sister,  make  me  a  bow,  and  bring  me 
some  reeds  which  will  answer  for  arrows. "  And  she  brought 
him  some.  "  Go  to  the  place  where  the  tents  were,  and 
search  for  a  feather,"  said  he.  And  she  came  back  with  some 
feathers,  which  she  put  on  the  arrows.  When  she  had  finished 
the  bow,  he  said,  "My  sister,  I  am  going  to  hunt."  And  he 
killed  a  small  blue  bird,  with  white  spots  on  the  feathers. 
He  did  not  know  the  names  of  any  of  the  animals,  birds,  etc., 
so  when  he  drew  near  the  tent,-  he  described  the  bird  in  a 
song : 
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HIB'-TD-Db  I  El>'-rii-ii6 1  Ti-kn-rt  krt-kis-fU'-e  1-jv'  Ta't-hm-nl,  hi'  '-711-116 1  to'i-lu-rt  1 
A  free  translation  of  this  is  as  follows  : 
"  Sister  mine!     Sister  mine! 
One  spotted  little  thing 
I  have  killed,  sister  mine,  I  have  killed." 
"Oh!  my  dear  little  brother!     They  call  that  the  to-kre'- 
kre-5e,"  said  the  sister.     The  next  day  the  boy  went  hunting 
again.     On  his  return  with  game,  he  sang  as  follows  : 
"HLo'-yu-ni!    Hin'- yu  ■  n6l  I .    'Sister  mine  1  Sister  mine  1 

Ta'-kQ-ri  q/tfi  '-ye  i-ys"  '  One  large  somelhing 

Tc't-li»-r6,  hin '-yn-nfl,  tc'i-ha-tii!"       |      Ih>vekilled,sisteTmm«,Ib*,*ekUled." 
"  Oh!  my  dear  little  brother!     They  call  that  the  big  bird 
(wild  turkey),"  said  the  girl.    When  he  returned  the  next  day, 
he  sang  thus  : 

"Hi" '-ya-nd !     Hin'-yn-n6I  I      "Siiterminel    Sister  mine  I 

.  Ti-ku-ri-gin  'tee  9k*  yifi'-e  i-yan '  Something  with  >  white  little  tail 

Tc'*-li«-rt,  hln'.yu-n6,  tc'i-Im-r6 1         ]      1  have  killed,  uitetmbe,  I  bavekilled." 
"  Oh!  my  dear  little  brother!     That  is  called  a  deer,"  said 
the  sister.     On  the  following  day  he  said,  "  My  sister,  I  am 
going  again. "     On  his  return  he  sang  as  follows  ; 

"Hin'-yo-n61     Hin'-yn-od!  I      'Sister  mine  I    Sister  mine! 

Ti-kn-rt  ^-we  qa"  '-ye  i-y«n  '  One  large  black  thing 

Tc'i-ha-T6,  biD'-yu-n6,  tc'£-ba-r61''        |      IhavekiUed.sisIermiDe.lhavekilled.'' 
"  Oh!    my  dear  little  brother!     They  call   that  the  black 
bear,"  said  the  girl.     When  he  returned  to  her  the  next  day, 
he  sang  as  follows  : 

"Hii'-yti-nil     Hio'-yu-n6 !  |     'Sister  mine  I    Sister  mine  I 

Ti-ku-rihi  ^i-weqan'-ye  i-yan'  Something  with  large  black  horns 

Tc'*'ha'r6,  hin'-yu-nd,  tc'*-ha,H;6 1"  |  I  haTekilled,  siitermbe.I  havekilled," 
"  Oh!  my  dear  httle  brother!  They  call  that  the  buffalo," 
said  she.  And  when  the  girl  had  cut  the  buffalo  meat  into 
strips  for  drying,  they  had  an  abundance  of  food.  And  when 
the  boy  returned  the  next  day,  he  sang  thus  : 
"Hin'-yu-n6 !  Hi" '-yu-nS  1  I      "Sister  mine  1    Sister  mine  1 

TIi-ka-r4  ^in  'tee  nifi'-e  i-ya° '  Something  without  a  tail 

Tc'i-ha-rfi,  hi" '-yu-nii,  tc'*-ha-r61         I     Ihavekilled.sistermine,  I  havekiUed." 
"  Oh!  my  dear  little  brother!     That  is  called  an  elk,"  said 
she. 

When  her  brother  went  out  of  the  lodge,  he  spied  a  man. 
So  he  cried  out  to  his  sister,  "  Oh,  sister!  a  man  having  on  a 
robe  with  the  hair  outside  is  leaning  against  a  tree." 

"  Oh!  my  dear  little  brother!  That  is  your  brother-in-law. 
Go  after  him,"  said  the   sister.     When  the  boy  reached  the 
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man,  he  said  to  him,  "O  brother-in-law!  let  us  go  to  my 
sister. "  "  Yes,"  said  the  man,  "  I  have  come  to  marry  your 
sister."  Then  he  went  with  him  to  the  lodge,  and  married 
the  girl.  And  every  day  the  little  boy  went  hunting  with 
his  sister's  husband,  and  as  they  were  good  hunters,  they 
nevef  failed  to  bring  home  plenty  of  game,  and  they  always 
had  enough  to  eat.  By  and  by  two  men  came  to  the  lodge. 
They  belonged  to  the  party  of  villagers  who  had  formerly 
lived  there.  They  told  of  the  condition  of  their  people,  say- 
ing, "  The  tribe  is  in  a  very  bad  state  :  we  are  suffering  from 
hunger,  and  many  of  us  have  died." 

The  giri  cooked  for  the  two  men,  and  gave  them  as  much 
as  they  could  eat.  Then  the  boy  told  them  to  go  back  to 
their  people,  and  take  his  message  :  "  Carry  ye  the  news  to 
the  people.  Let  them  come  back.  But  let  nothing  be  given 
to  my  father.  My  grandmother,  who  was  kind  to  us,  can 
have  this  side  of  buffalo  meat.     Give  it  to  her." 

At  length  all  the  tribe  returned  to  their  former  home.  And 
the  boy  gave  out  food  to  all  the  people  except  his  father. 


4^ 

ANTIQUITIES   OF  NICARAGUA— ORIGIN  OF  THE 

£ALENQUE  BUILDERS. 

A  Litttr  /rem  Dr.  Earl  Flint  la  Dr.  Engetman. 

The  discussion  which  is  given  in  the  following  paper  was 
called  forth  by  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly  for  November,  1 880,  by  Dr.  De  Costa,  referring 
to  the  origin  of  the  Palenque  builders,  and  denying  the  evi- 
dences of  Pliocene  Man.  All  that  refers  to  South  America  I 
have  copied  from  the  writings  of  Jos(S  Carlos  ManO. 

A  long  time  must  elapse  before  the  riddle  of  man's  first 
advent  can  be  solved.  The  history  of  a  thousand  cen- 
turies requires  a  congress  of  collators  to  collect  it  from  the 
debris  of  cataclysms  occurring  during  so  long  an  era.  Insen- 
sible transformations,  that  geologists  allow  long  ages  for  their 
realization,  often  hide  relics  of  the  past  occupants  of  a  conti- 
nent, that  are  again  revealed  by  the  gradual  disintegration  o( 
some  little  rivulet,  whose  ripples  wear  away,  after  countless 
ages,  the  rock  underneath  which  they  are  hidden. 

We  can  well  remember  when  the  struggle  commenced 
between  the  old  conservative  scientists  and  the  modern  pre- 
Adamites,  and  even  now  there  are  many  who  do  not  like  to 
leave  the  old  dogma  of  a  European  or  Asiatic  origin  for  the 
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first  occupants  of  the  two  Americas.  I  cannot  deny  that  Asia 
has  the  highest  land,  and  when  its  depths  are  explored,  they 
may  reveal  as  many  extinct  races  of  animals,  as  our  own 
territories,  hat  untii  then  am  not  bound  to  give  it  the  prece- 
dence. Abrasions  noted  by  Prof.  Powell  in  Colorado  Terri- 
tory seem  to  have  worn  to  a  depth  of  24,000  feet;  and  Being 
6,000  feet  higher  at  their  base  than  the  present  sea  level;  il 
these  had  remained  undisturbed,  they  would  have  shown  a 
height  equal  to  the  highest  Himalayas.  With  us  the  rise  has 
been  gradual,  showing  a  very  long  time  to  have  elapsed  in 
the  accomplishment.  The  Columbia,  Missouri  and  Colorado 
rivers  can  be  said  to  originate  in  the  outlets  of  an  ancient 
lake,  where  the  fossil  remains  of  extinct  animals  abound — 
unknown  in  Asia  or  Europe.  They  may  yet  be  found  there, 
when  the  westward  progress  crosses  the  Pacific,  and  sends 
geologists  to  explore  its  hidden  recesses. 

Plants  and  animals  have  their  special  climate — man  adapts 
himself  to  all.  From  remote  times  he  has  been  moving  about. 
He  overruns  a  country  and  disappears;  he  invades  another  and 
exterminates  its  occupants,  and  like  them  is  in  turn  extermi- 
nated by  later  adventurers.  All  of  this  mixture  of  races,  and 
the  remnants  of  their  work,  are  left  for  his  successors  to  study 
and  ponder  over,  and  from  them  trace,  as  near  as  possible, 
the  rise  and  progress  of  each,  taking  the  most  prominent  as 
guides  to  solve  the  progress  of  their  "rise  and  fall,"  and  the 
course  of  their  migrations. 

Now,  if  as  a  result  of  these  investigations,  you  can  6nd 
similar  work  of  one  of  the  dominant  races  from  one  end  of  a 
continent  to  another,  and  this  work  increasing  in  excellence 
as  you  proceed,  no  doubt  will  remain  of  its  source  or  origin. 

Facts  of  this  nature  are  being  accumulated  relative  to  the 
origin  of  the  ancient  races  of  this  country  which  may  upset  the 
hasty  conclusions  of  De  Costa,  who  wishes  to  give  the  days 
and  date  of  their  European  advent.  He  says;  "The  races  that 
rose  to  wealth  and  power  in  Central  America  did  not  succeed 
any  rude  spear  maker."  According  to  this  view,  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  original  European  was  born  with  him;  he  had  no 
struggle  through  long  ages  to  reach  the  top;  his  hammer  and 
chisel  were  found  ready  made,  and  he  had  only  to  grasp  them 
and  make  his  model  Venus.  He  says  the  Spaniards  con- 
quered a  people  "who  had  themselves  figured  in  the  role  of 
invaders."  He  does  not  believe  these  were  descendants  of 
any  indigenous  race.  He  speaks  of  a  submerged  continent  to 
the  west,  as  a  mode  employed  by  some  for  explanation.  Here 
I  agree  with  him,  partly.  Why  should  the  so-called  Pliocene 
man  of  this  continent,  under  similar  conditions  of  climate, 
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not  go  on  progressing  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  as  well  as  his 
European  neighbor?  There  is  evidence  on  the  west  coast 
of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  of  a  submergence  of  land,  under 
the  pacific,  whether  a  continent  or  not,  I  am  not  able  to 
decide,  but  on  the  strip  left  at  Nicoya  jade  has  been  found 
in  abundance.  That  it  comes  from  the  west  has  not  been  dis- 
puted: it  is  rarely  found  in  the  mountains  or  among  the  hill 
tribes.  If  in  former  epochs  an  "equatorial  belt"  extended 
across  the  Pacific,  it  would  explain  this  and  many  other  enig- 
mas not  yet  solved.  Thus  far  it  seems  that  the  hill  tribes  did 
not  mingle  with  those  of  the  plain  and  coast. 

All  of  the  old  and  new  investigators  who  swarm  around 
Palenque  and  its  neighboring  ruins,  if  they  confine  themselves 
to  that  limited  field,  will  never  arrive  at  the  true  solution  of 
the  origin  of  its  builders.  They  must  traverse  the  Cordilleras 
from  Mexico  to  Bolivia,  where  they  will  find  inscribed  on  the 
eternal  rocks  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  race  whose  labors 
culminated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Palenque  and  Esquintlar. 
The  workmanship  seen  on  the  tablets  of  the  latter  are  more 
complicated  and  better  executed  than  those  on  the  monoliths 
of  New  York  and  London,  and  had  an  equal  amount  of  money 
been  expended  on  American  research,  more  astonishing 
results  would  have  been  reached. 

Let  us  now  see  what  ManO  says.  "Starting  at  Samiapata, 
latitude  17°  south,  at  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet,  near  the  apex 
of  the  mountain,  inscribed  on  the  rock  in  relievo,  is  a  disc,  on 
which  is  also  sculptured  in  relief  the  figure  of  a  jaguar,  cougar 
or  oncelot;  a  little  higher  up  is  a  similar  disc  of  the  same  di- 
mensions, a  grotesque  imitation  of  the  first,  and  more  coarsely 
and  barbarously  executed,  proceeding  from  it  is  a  double  series 
of  lozenge-shaped  feet,  delicately  and  admirably  executed;  in- 
compatible with  the  gross  inscription  of  the  former,  all  termi- 
nate at  a  species  of  throne  supported  on  the  four  feet  of  a 
bird  of  prey,  surrounded  by  a  circular  line  of  seats,  all  con- 
-  joined  and  formed  from  the  body  of  the  rock,  perfectly  pen- 
cilled, on  a  species  of  sandstone,  that  from  exposure  has 
acquired  the  hardness  of  granite." 

Surrounding  this  species  of  platform  that  forms  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  are  eight  half-spherical  holes,  about  a  yard  in 
diameter,  communicating  one  with  another  by  small  canals. 
Similar  ones  occur  in  all  archaeological  stations  to  the  north- 
ward. At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  front  of  a  level  plateau, 
on  the  rocky  face  are  excavations,  or  niches,  mostly  covered 
by  alluvium.  Underneath  it,  and  among  the  stones  forming 
the  habitations,  are  inscribed  tablets  representing  the  same 
personages  similarly  made  as  those  on  the  lateral  rock,  around 
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niches  at  Chiriguanes,  territorio  del  Chaco,  less  elevated,  and 
separating  the  latter  from  the  former,  aU  identical  with  those 
on  the  murals  of  Palenque. 

Here  the  Indian  Hercules,  grasping  his  macana;  the  kings, 
with  sceptres  pointed  like  the  bill  of  a  bird  (which  M.  Brasseur 
mistook  for  a  Brahman);  the  head  of  the  Danto  (elephant, 
according  to  Stephens);  the  divinities,  belted  with  decapitated 
heads,  ornamented  after  the  style  used  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians (see  note  ^);  galas  of  condor  heads,  extravagant  hiero- 
glyphics— all  are  found  there,  but  all  rudely  made,  and  coarsely 
executed.  The  likeness  of  these  barbarous  scratches  on  the 
rocks,  compared  with  the  beautiful  stuccoed  monuments  of 
Palenque,.  is  what  one  would  observe  between  the  poorest 
miUtary  lithographs  of  Epinal  and  an  engraving  of  Charlet, 
or  a  painting  of  Horace  Vernet, 

At  Sicca-Sicca,  with  an  altitude  of  4,300  metres,  in  a  tun- 
nel-shaped depression,  common  in  the  higher  Andes,  inscribed 
on  the  rock,  a  repetition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  images 
seen  at  Samiapata  occurs,  mixed  with  others  in  relief,  but 
better  made,  showing  real  progress  in  the  art  of  this  primitive 
people. 

Here  are  also  sepulchres,  in  no  way  resembling  los  shulpas 
0  huacas  Inca-secas,  that  are  generally  made  on  the  surface, 
oven-shaped,  without  mortar  or  cement  of  any  kind. 

Each  of  these  tombs  required  immense  labor  for  its  construc- 
tion. The  admiration  of  the  observer  is  inexpressible,  when, 
on  looking  at  them,  he  remembers  that  the  people  who  com- 
pleted this  immense  labor  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  iron. 

All  of  these  sepulchres  are  in  form  of  a  square,  and  face 
the  East.  Cut  to  a  slight  depth  in  the  rock  are  various  tun- 
nel-shaped excavations  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  with  a  longi- 
tude varying  from  0.7S  cs.  to  im.  25  cs.,  terminating  in  a 
vault  where  always  occurs  a  limited  number  of  human  skele- 
tons, whose  skulls  indicate  two  races  radically  distinct,  one  a  - 
superior  race,  with  a  better  conformation  than  one  might 
expect  in  a  legotrix  race,  the  other  an  inferior  race,  with  an 
enormous  development  of  the  lower  jaw,  showing  one  of  the 
lowest  grade  of  human  beings.  In  some  of  these  tombs  are 
found  inscribed  on  detached  pieces  of  trachyte  and  porphyry 
figures  of  the  llama,  condor,  winged  snakes,  Dantos  with  a 

Nora  1.— The  belted  Deltlm  Bpoken  ol  M  Saml&pata.  hkve  bean  brondit  to  pertectloo 
In  the  beaatllDl  tabloM  **  EtgnbitlK,  admlrablT  ftgnred  bjt  Habel  In  Oie  amlthsiHiUii 
OontarlbQtloiiB  to  Knowledge,  No.  See,  wbere  m  &>Ta  a  profiuloD  ol  them  with  tbeii  tap- 
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development  of  trunk  not  unlike  the  Paloxeterium  magnus 
restored  in  the  Paris  museum.  There  is  not  found  in  any  of 
these  tombs  a  single  emblem  of  sun  or  star,  nor  any  object  in 
gold,  nor  gems,  or  any  of  the  precious  metals. 

The  ruins  of  Tiaguanaco,  so  often  described,  are  nothing 
but  a  faithful  reproduction  (here  sculptured  on  blocks  of  stone 
of  enormous  dimensions)  of  the  large  animals  inscribed  on 
the  solid  rock  at  Samiapata  au  Chiriguanes,  less  the  figure  of 
the  Caiman,  first  seen  here.  In  one  of  the  excavations  made 
by  M.  Berth,  I  saw  an  ancient  tomb,  that  is  to  say,  pre- 
Incan;  without  surprise  and  with  great  satisfaction  I  again  saw 
the  presence  of  the  two  races,  whose  peregrinations  should 
be  studied  in  this  part  of  South  America — whose  traces 
are  found  from  the  portion  of  the  Chaco  Argentina  to  Cali. 
The  quarter  part  of  the  skulls  at  first  sight,  presented  a  supe- 
rior oi^anization ,  a  sensible  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Mexi- 
can. The  horrible  skulls  of  the  inferior  race,  that  were 
enslaved  by  the  other,  I  again  encountered — the  narrow,  con- 
vex forehead,  and  the  beastly  development  of  the  lower  jaw, 
that  would  give  a  facial  angle  a  little  above  the  simian.  In 
vain  M.  Berth  and  myself  tried  to  preserve  them,  but  on  ex- 
posure they  crumbled  in  pieces.  M.  Berth  took  away  an 
inscribed  stone,  similar  to  those  at  Samiapata,  representing  a 
King,  dressed  in  a  species  of  Dalmatia,  with  a  sceptre  in  each 
hand,  tipped  with  heads  of  the  condor,  under  whose  feet  are 
various  supplicants.  It  requires  much  attention  to  recognize 
this,  in  a  work  so  barbarously  made.  In  one  of  the  beautiful 
stuccos  of  Palenque,  reproduced  in  the  work  of  Brasseur  de 
Bourborg,  is  a  scene  absolutely  equal,  as  regards  the  person- 
ages, but  incomparably  much  superior. 

AU  around  the  borders  of  Lake  Titicaca,  are  found  rem- 
nants of  a  remote  civilization.  These  are  distinguished  with 
great  facility  from  the  Incas,  as  they  are  generally  covered; 
and  wherever  encountered  in  other  places,  aside  from  the 
rock,  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  stones  and  of  slight 
depth.  Exceptions  to  this  are  seen  at  Cah  Columbia,  where 
the  depth  is  from  8  to  ii  varas,  but  there  no  stones  are  used. 
In  Nicoya  Costa-Rica  the  writer  has  seen  a  similar  mode  of 
burial,  also  at  Teustepe,  and  on  the  coast  of  Nicaragua,  where 
sides,  bottom  and  top  are  covered  with  rock.  Pottery  and 
metals  and  ornaments  also  occur,  and  now  and  then  large 
urns  with  the  entire  skeleton  in  a  sitting  posture — probably 
some  chief. 

Inscriptions  on  the  rock  at  Vilcocayo  (Peru),  also  occur, 
the  same  as  those  described,  but  no  sepulchres;  but  in  a  region 
lower  down  at  Hachumayo  I  encountered  tombs  in  natural 
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excavations  of  the  rock  with  bones  of  both  races  similarly 
placed  as  those  at  Telimbela,  in  Equador;  also  near  Diezmo 
(Peru),  the  same  artificial  caves  and  bones  of  both  races. 
Near  Telimbela,  on  a  small  calcareous  sierra,  filled  with  natural 
caves,  the  immense  exodus  had  converted  them  into  sarcoph- 
agi, with  an  extraordinary  pains  to  conceal  them,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  having  rains  during  the  three  previous  years, 
they  would  not  have  been  seen.  Not  far  from  this  place  is  an 
enormous  block  of  dark  sienite,  artificially  flattened  on  top, 
sculptured  on  its  lateral  faces  which  show  the  salient  angles 
(see  note  2)  left  at  its  fall  from  the  mountain,  where  it  consti- 
tutes the  primitive  formation  of  Chimborazo,  according  to 
Humboldt.  This  stone  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  altars  in  the 
major  part  of  the  stations  of  the  exodus,  followed  up  from  the 
borders  of  Bolivia  and  the  Argentine  Chaco,  but  the  general 
form  of  this  resembles  greatly  the  so-caiied  sacrificial  stone, 
figured  by  M.  Nebel  in  his  Antiquities  of  Mexico. 

Unlike  those  found  at  the  other  stations,  the  8  holes  on  its 
top  have  no  communication,  one  with  the  other, — although  the 
number  is  exactly  the  same,  their  disposition  is  different. 
Here  7  in  a  circle  surround  a  central  one  of  much  greater 
capacity.  Among  the  coarse  ornamentation  surrounding  them 
are  seen  the  same  coarse  and  monstrous  imitations  of  human 
heads,  winged  serpents,*  birds  and  animals  of  indefinable 
forms.  The  lateral  inscriptions  in  relief  resemble  those  on 
the  Mexican  stone.  A  warrior  whose  head  is  adorned  with 
that  of  a  condor,  holds  in  one  hand  a  species  of  javelin,  and 
in  the  other  an  octave  shield  (noticed  here  for  the  first  time), 
and  whose  nasal  appendage  (see  note  2)  supporting  a  large 
ring,  is  of  enormous  dimensions,  stands  on  the  prostrate  form 
of  another  warrior,  the  same  as  at  Samiapata,  Chiriquans, 
Sica-Sica  and  Tignanaco,  in  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant. 

At  Ibambuna,  altitude  of  Huaca,  is  another  Necropolis,  with 
sculptures  on  the  surface,  and  in  relief,  that  continue  along 
the  hills,  near  the  top  of  the  heights  of  Boliche,  near  Tulcan; 
another  occurs  near  the  frontier  of  Columbia.  From  here  I 
could  not  find  any  signs  of  the  ant-like  emigration  until  reach- 
ing the  Cordilleras  near  Cali. 

At  my  first  study  here  I  was  submerged  in  a  sea  of  per- 
plexity, owing  to  the  excavations.  Although  square,  they 
were  not  made  facing  the  east,  and  the  terminal  caves  were 
much  larger  after  leading  through  the  usual  narrow  passage, 
and  though  not  arched  with  slabs  (scarce  in   this  neighbor- 
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hood)  but  not  alone  this  fault  of  the  slabs — various  other  cir- 
cumstances upset  all  my  ideas  about  the  remote  antiquity  of 
these  sepultures.  In  some  that  had  been  violated,  and  in 
some  I  saw  opened,  I  encountered  gold  toads'  (a  religious 
emblem  of  Zipas),  suns  in  alloy  of  copper  and  gold,  needles 
of  copper,  and  also  of  pure  gold,  adornments  made  of  a  hard 
nut,  which  1  have  seen  in  use  on  the  Auracanian  plains,  of  the 
Chaco  and  Paraguay.  Owing  to  the  humidity  of  the  soil, 
few  bones  were  found  in  many  of  the  sepulchres,  yet  a  con- 
siderable number  of  skulls  preserved  in  some  of  them  showed 
a  uniform  type.  Although  pyramidal  in  form,  they  were  still 
highly  superior  to  those  until  now  found  in  association  in  all 
the  former  sarcophagi  visited,  and,  as  stated  above,  I  was  in  a 
sea  of  doubts  and  perplexities,  but  soon  had  the  luck  to  solve 
the  enigma.  In  all  that  region,  and  the  tierras  of  the  Chulpas 
of  Peru,  live  a  class  of  men  called  Huaceros,  whose  profession 
is  to  violate  these  deep  sepulchres  in  search  of  the  gold  orna- 
ments found  therein.  One  of  these  informed  me  that  higher 
up  on  the  Cordilleras  similar  ones  occurred,  but  poor  and 
completely  disregarded,  as  they  yielded  no  gold,  only  images 
in  burnt  clay  and  engraved  stones.  With  no  great  admiration 
of  this  new  species  of  miner,  I- was  thankful  for  the  place  he 
had  indicated,  as  the  location  of  the  poor  ones  was  precisely 
the  object  sought.  At  sight  of  two  or  three,  placed  mathe- 
matically to  the  east,  opened  probably  by  mistake  of  some 
huacero,  I  was  at  the  point  of  shouting  Eureka,  like  the 
ancient  discoverer.  In  these  sepulchres  I  encountered  the 
bones  of  the  two  races,  with  the  beastly  prolongation  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  the  distorted  tibia  of  the  inferior  race,  and  the 
well-formed  skull  of  the  superior  race;  also  images  in  clay 
with  the  type  of  nose  prominent  and  similar  to  all  of  those 
found  in  the  sculptured  figures  of  this  race,  in  all  the  territory 
traveled,  the  same  that  took  the  attention  of  M.  Brasseur  de 
Bourborg  and  all  ethnologists;  still  seen  in  its  purity  among 
the  Jibarros  on  the  frontier  of  Bolivia  and  Brazil,  and  occa- 
sionally among  the  Burgos  of  the  Argentine  Chaco.  What 
had  perplexed  me  was  that  the  pre-Columbian  Indians,  Jamun- 
dis  and  Pijas,  had  followed  the  trait  of  all  the  South  American 
Indians  to  imitate  all  they  see,  and  copied  in  the  sepultures 
the  ancient  structures  of  their  predecessors.  Nearly  all  the 
Cordilleras  halfway  up  are  covered  with  this  coarse  sculpture, 
in  long  stretches,  at  each  station,  from  the  Argentine  Chaco 
to  Call. 

Travelers,  among  them  Baron  Humboldt,  and  over  all,  the 
erudite  Columbian  Acosta,  speak  of  similar  sepulchres  in  the 
central  Cordilleras  (here  in  Nicaragua,  near  the  summit),  and 
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I  formed  my  belief,  that  at  one  or  two  degrees  south  of  Cali, 
the  exodus  where  it  leaves  the  edge  of  the  Pacific,  to  return  to 
the  loved  highlands,  is  divided  into  two  currents,  one  in  a 
direction  to  the  north  of  Colombia,  or  perchance  to  Venezuela, 
by  Antioquia,  engendering  the  civilization  whose  remnants 
were  encountered  by  the  Spaniards  on  entering  the  territory 
of  Ne,w  Granada  from  the  sea;  the  other  by  el  Chaco  and 
Panama  Isthmus,  founding  in  Central  America  and  Mexico  the 
civilization  culminating  in  the  construction  of  Palenque,  Ux- 
mal,  Copan,  etc.,  whose  trace  and  history  are  blotted  from 
human  memory,  that  may  have  begun  its  new  birth,  with 
more  strength  in  Mexico  and  Peru  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
The  grotesque  imitations  of  human  heads  is  very  common, 
and  is  always  seen  where  a  profusion  of  inscriptions  occur  in 
the  caves  and  on  the  face  of  the  rocks  and  cliffs.  The  winged 
serpent  was  seen  inscribed  on  a  detached  block  of  granite, 
broken  in  two  and  partly  buried  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  at 
San  Rafael.  The  cuttings  were  deeply  furrowed  and  coarsely 
made.  It  has  an  animal  in  its  mouth,  grasped  by  its  head  (fig. 
42).  On  Dead-man's  Island,  animals  with  trunks  also  occur, 
and  grotesque  forms  not  easy  to  define.  One  of  the  group  has 
a  very  long  neck  (figs.  116,  118',  120).  Also  on  this  island  are 
found  what  I  have  thought  were  representations  of  the  octo- 
pus, one  with  seven,  the  other  with  nine  tentacles.  Here  the 
evolutionist  may  explain  the  odd  number  of  the  tentacles  (figs. 
136,  147).  No.  126  seems  to  be  a  grotesque  representation 
of  the  bird  in  the  act  of  swallowing  a  human  head,  improved 
in  Habei's  delineation,  where  a  bearded  warrior  is  suspended 
from  its  mouth — head  and  arms  pendent — in  his  gala  dress 
and  head  adornments,  so  noticeable  in  all  the  Ksquintla  tab- 
lets. On  the  same  island  I  saw  for  the  first  time  lines  of  stars 
used  in  delineations.  Near  by,  on  the  mountain  of  Mem- 
bacho,  on  a  large  detached  volcanic  rock,  is  another  instance, 
and  undoubtedly  made  by  the  same  people.  Here  I  saw  pot- 
tery, with  various  rayed  stars,  made  by  indentations  on  the 
inner  bottom,  but  it  is  of  a  later  period.  Figures  referred  to 
are  at  the  Peabody  Museum  private  numbers.  The  island  was 
in  times  past  connected  with  Zapatero.  The  soil  on  both  was 
quite  deep  in  places,  and  on  the  latter  in  the  woody  part  are 
many  idols,  (Figured  by  Squiers.)  The  small  island,  after 
being  deprived  of  its  wood,  has  been  in  places  denuded  by 
rain,  revealing  the  inscriptions.  Some  are  nearly  obliterated, 
others,  partly  covered,  were  revealed  by  removing  the  remain- 
ing soil.  In  places  are  found  the  shoe-shaped  jars,  so  abun- 
dant on  the  main  island  as  to  give  to  it  its  name.  On  the 
latter,  I  found  an  image  of  copper  and  gold,  and  a  bead,  also 
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alloyed,  both  at  the  National  Museum.  Rock  inscriptions, 
partaking  of  the  character  of  those  mentioned  by  ManS,  are 
seen  on  the  summit  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  on  the  mountains 
about  Teutstepe.  Many  are  being  obliterated,  and  only  a  gen- 
era! idea  of  what  they  were  can  be  formed.  Among  those  on 
the  Cordilleras  the  cross  or  star  spoken  of  by  ManO  has  been 
found  in  various  places  well  preserved  (see  figs.  60-66  at  Pea- 
body),  With  a  single  exception  I  have  found  no  sepulchres  here 
hewn  in  the  rock.  Whether  they  will  occur  in  other  explora- 
tions remains  to  be  seen,  or  whether  this  neighborhood  was 
only  occupied  by  a  branch  of  the  main  stock,  or  the  disap- 
pearance of  them  at  the  upheaval  or  some  cataclysm,  we  must 
wait  and  see. 

One  natural  cave  in  the  neighborhood  of  Teustepe  is  worthy 
of  note,  as  it  contains  a  numerous  collection  of  human  bones, 
assorted,  and  from  a  few  sent  to  the  museum,  I  think  there  arc 
two  kinds.  Skulls  placed  by  themselves  were  found  in  the 
outer  cave,  or  mouth.  The  inner  cave  was  so  ingeniously  con- 
cealed that  I  did  not  see  it — filled  up  with  a  cartload  of  ribs — 
and  so  narrow  as  to  preclude  an  idea  that  it  was  a  passage. 
Afterwards  the  guide  {thinking  that  I  was  in  search  of  treas- 
ures) visited  it  and  crawled  in,  found  more  skulls,  and  each 
one  was  enclosed  in  a  calabash,  and  a  mummified  entire  skele- 
ton was  found,  on  the  bed  of  the  cave.  He  brought  me  the 
skull,  and  one  tibia  and  humerus  of  the  mummy,  also  a 
wooden  seat,  used  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  for  a  seat 
and  pillow.  On  the  last  skulls  pieces  of  brown  hair  were  found. 
From  these  circumstances,  I  think  the  cave  was  re-occu- 
pied. What  called  my  attention  to  the  antiquity  of  the  skulls 
found  at  the  mouth  was  a  piece  of  wrought  fossil  shell  orna- 
ment. The  outer  cave  was  protected  from  moisture.  The 
rock  is  quartz,  and  no  moisture  can  penetrate  the  cave. 

The  golden  toad  mentioned  by  ManO  was  common  in  this 
neighborhood  in  the  mounds  opened,  and  as  I  had  previously' 
advanced  the  opinion  of  a  southern  immigration  to  this  region 
in  explanation  of  one  of  the  different  occupations  of  Nicaragua, 
this  ornament  so  common  in  Colombia  would  go  to  prove  it. 

As  to  the  existence  of  man  on  the  Pacific  slope,  during  the 
Pliocene  epoch,  affirmed  by  Professor  Marsh,  and  the  proofs 
adduced  by  him,  considered  as  a  "little  shadowy"  by  De  Costa, 
I  now  present  a  few  facts. 

Let  us  look  at  one  or  two  of  the  caves,  about  six  miles 
from  here,  at  San  Rafael.  One  called  "San  Andres"  contains 
self-evident  proofs  of  human  labor  on  its  elaborately  inscribed 
roof,  made  before  the  formation  of  the  sedimentary  rock  of 
the  neighborhood.     The  nearly  flat  roof  extends  across  the 
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head  of  a  small  ravine,  the  front  face  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  in  thickness,  wrought  with  vertical  indentations,  about 
three  inches  in  width,  nearly  worn  away,  top  covered  with 
turf,  with  only  a  light  slope  to  the  adjoining,  nearly  level  plain. 
The  roof-facing  was  worn  away  by  the  rain  dripping  over  its 
edge,  and  as  the  rock  is  of  flinty  hardness,  a  very  long  time 
would  elapse  for  its  destruction.  The  ends  and  back  of  the 
cave  were  found  resting  on  four  layers  of  sandstone ;  the 
central  part  had  been  removed  to  shelter  caves  by  the  father 
of  the  present  owner;  we  had  to  remove  part  of  this  in  order  to 
enter  the  cave,  as  the  height  was  only  sufficient  to  allow  us  to 
enter  on  our  hands  and  knees.  In  removing  the  three  layers 
from  top,  near  the  north  side,  we  found  imprinted  on  the  lower 
layer  tracks  which  appeared  to  be  those  of  a  species  of  wolf. 
The  lower  layer  was  about  five  inches  in  thickness,  resting  on 
a  compact  drift  of  coarse  sand  and  stones  that  lay  on  the  bed- 
rock. The  three  upper  layers  were  from  four  to  four  and  one- 
half  inches  thick,  and  at  the  ends  and  back  supported  the 
roof.  The  inscriptions  extended  into  and  above  them,  and 
parts  of  three  were  purposely  left  in  that  way,  so  that  subse- 
quent visitors  could  verify  the  fact.  The  seams  in  the  layers 
of  sandstone  were  easily  separated;  the  three  upper  ones  had 
no  impressions  of  birds  or  animals  like  the  bottom  layer. 
[Imprint  of  animal  footprints  sent  to  Peabody  museum.] 

The  next  step  was  to  find  out  when  this  sandstone  was 
formed.  In  order  to  solve  this,  I  explored  the  neighborhood 
thoroughly.  The  hills  were  in  many  places  denuded  of  the 
sedimentary  rock  on  their  slopes;  others  had  been  cut  through, 
and  on  the  fractured  face  were  found  fossil  leaves,  underneath 
on  the  banks  beds  of  fossil  shell;  the  latter  also  occur  on  the 
slopes  of  denuded  hills  in  superficial  beds  segregated,  becom- 
ing more  compact  as  you  descend,  showing  at  once  that  the 
Hmestone  had  been  formed  from  them  on  the  ocean  bed.  This 
immense  bed  of  limestone  covers  a  great  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  crops  out  in  the  Toba  hills  west  of  Rivas,  where  its 
fissured  ledges  show  that  it  was  thrown  up  in  some  convulsion, 
probably  of  the  upheaval  of  the  coast  range. 

When  the  latter  event  occurred,  an  inlet  of  the  sea  formed 
the  present  lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  extended  north  of  it  to  the 
base  of  the  mountains  near  Teustepe.  Ometepi,  Zapatero 
and  Mombacho,  the  Rivas  plain,  and  a  strip  of  land  from 
Bocano  to  San  Rafael,  were  undisturbed.  Nicoya,  in  Costa 
Rica,  was  also  exempt.  West  of  San  Rafael,  and  also  near 
Cafares,  rock  inscriptions  are  seen  at  low  ti(ie,  showing  a  sub- 
mergence under  the  Pacific,  already  noticed. 
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The  hills  to  the  northeast  of  San  Rafael  formed  the  northern 
barrier  of  this  ocean  inlet;  here,  also,  the  cave-dweller  had 
left  roof  inscriptions,  with  an  abundance  of  shell  tish  near  by, 
no  thought  of  famine  disturbed  his  labors.  These  shell  fish  are 
still  seen  in  immense  beds,  overtopping  the  limestone  rock; 
and  among  them  numerous  species,  some  resembling  those  of 
the  "Dakota  group"  figured  by  Prof.  Meeks.  Here  a  species 
of  oyster  predominates  whose  average  length  is  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  inches,  mostly  in  situ  with  their  contents  entire, 
showing  a  sudden  burial  under  the  sediment  of  the  sea  rolled 
over  them  in  enormous  masses,  as  the  higher  hills  to  the  east 
sprang  into  existence,  the  same  now  known  as  the  coast  range. 
Their  sudden  upheaval  shut  in  the  water  to  the  eastward, 
forming  the  present  lake. 

This  ocean  sediment  was  forced  back  against  the  beach, 
•  north  east  of  San  Rafael,  overtopping  the  cave  dwellers  and 
settling  in  the  inequalities  around  and  above  them,  where  it 
is  still  seen.  The  little  rivulet  running  from. the  hills  to  the 
east,  has,  after  a  lapse  of  ages,  worn  away  the  rock  down  to 
the  old  ocean  bed  and  uncoverecl  these  records  in  the  rocks 
to  show  us  the  handiwork  of  our  predecessors,  who  toiled  in 
this  cave  secure  from  danger,  and  without  fear  of  want  looked 
out  over  the  ocean  watching  the  monsters  of  the  deep  as  they 
disported  around  them,  delineating  them  on  the  roof  of  their 
habitation;  animals  whose  fossil  bones  alone  remain  to  us  as 
a  testimony  of  that  remote  orb. 

Returning  to  the  cave  of  San-Andres,  I  found  to  the  eastward 
a  high  blufl*,  at  whose  base  now  runs  a  small  stream,  bend- 
ing around  the  land  on  which  the  cave  is  located,  passing  the 
terminus  of  the  shallow  ravine,  not  far  from  the  cave.  Now,  a 
sudden  upheaval  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  cave,  from  out 
the  sea,  would  cause  the  retiring  waters  to  pass  over  and  flood 
the  cave  and  disappear  in  the  Pacific,  cutting  a  channel  more 
or  less  deep,  which  at  the  first  inundation  of  rain  would  serve 
as  its  outlet,  reinundate  the  cave,  and  leave  the  sandy  deposit, 
forming  the  first  layer  over  the  debris  left  by  the  retiring  sea 
wave.  The  water  naturally  following  the  same  channel  and 
deepening  it,  cutting  through  the  soil  in  four  or  five  years, 
would  reach  the  rock,  depositing  a  layer  of  sand  each  year. 
At  that  time  the  cave  would  be  exempt  from  inundation,  a 
solution  arrived  at  on  my  return.  The  present  bed  of  the 
stream  has  cut  its  way  far  below  through  the  rock. 

I  see  no  other  way  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  sand- 
stone in  the  cave.  No  other  sandstone  is  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  present  sedimentary  rock,  plastic  at  that  time 
and  easily  disintegrated,  would  furnish  the  material  depositing 
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its  heavy  particles.  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  derivation  from 
this  source,  when  in  a  plastic  state  immediately  after  the  up- 
heaval. 

In  support  of  its  plasticity,  impressions  of  a  tiger's  tracks  in 
line  with  those  of  a  man,  and  an  animal  of  the  wolf  species 
are  seen,  and  rising  the  slope  about  six  leagues  above  San 
Rafael,  the  imprint  of  the  man  as  he  jumped  a  small  ravine 
in  pursuit  or  pursuing  the  tiger.  Human  footprints  and  those 
of  the  tiger  can  be  seen  at  Pifton,  on  the  nearly  flat  bed  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  near  the  border  of  the  stream.  The  tiger  seemed 
to  have  turned  about  a  number  of  times,  the  prints  are  sharply 
de5ned,  the  rock  is  extremely  hard,  of  light  slate  color.  The 
human  footprints  arc  less  distinctly  marked.  One  each  of  the 
footprints  were  drawn  and  forwarded  to  Prof.  Putnam,  and  a 
small  piece  of  the  rock.  The  fossil  shells  and  sedimentary 
rock,  with  a  vertebra  of  large  dimensions  (height  7,  diameter  • 
12  inches)  were  senjt  to  Prof  Baird,  who  laments  the  want  of 
one  to  do  them  justice  at  the  museum,  owing  to  the  death 
of  Prof.  Mceks. 

The  cave  of  Riachuello  on  one  side  has  an  elaborate  figure 
of  a  caiman.  Joining  its  terminal  end  is  a  nearly  square 
inscription,  broadest  at  its  base,  in  whose  centre,  among  other 
inscriptions,  is  again  seen  the  figure  of  a  large  bird.  Over 
the  back  and  tail  of  the  animal  are  two  groups*of  five  holes, 
and  one  single  one  at  the  terminal  of  the  tail  (or  inscriptions 
where  it  turns  up  and  back),  drilled  into  the  rock.  The  central 
hole  has  a  depth  of  twenty-four  inches  in  each,  the  four  others 
surrounding  it  ten  inches,  the  isolated  one  ten;  all  are  evenly 
drilled.  The  rock  has  a  hardness  equal  to  quartz.  On  the 
ceiling  of  the  cave  appears  an  isolated  bird  (we  wilt  call  it  a 
condor),  with  extended  wings,  made  up  of  lines  turned  at 
acute  angles  that  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  having  been 
cut  with  a  stone  ax.     (Fig.  36  at  Peabody.) 

This,  with  other  fair  inscriptions,  show  that  they  were  made 
by  neighbors  of  those  at  San  Andres;  but  here  others  of  a 
later  period  are  seen,  greatly  inferior,  similar  to  others  in  all 
of  the  neighboring  rocky  ravines;  one  with  two  heads,  one  at 
the  middle,  the  other  above  to  the  left,  with  a  bird  perched  to 
the  right,  scepter  like,  on  a  line  from  the  right  side  and  join- 
ing it. 

If  any  similarity  in  these  inscriptions  to  those  of  South 
America,  can  be  verified  by  subsequent  comparison,  I  do  not 
think  any  improvement  will  be  noted.  Those  on  Dead-man's 
island'  and  about  Teustepe  are  most  barbarously  executed. 
Those  referred  to  in  the  Riachuello  cave  and  in  the  rocky 
ravine  below,  were  made  by  re-occupants.     TKose  made  first 
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were  the  finer  ones.  In  searching  for  the  sepulchres  of  their 
authors,  I  have  sought  in  the  mounds  near  them,  and  in  other 
places,  for  similar  figures  on  the  pottery,  and  for  the  shell-fish 
they  used  as  food.  The  latter  is  more  certain  of  the  two,  for 
although  I  have  found  inscribed  pottery  (west  of  Rivas),  it 
seemed  to  have  been  buried  with  other  ware,  although  one  shal- 
low, bottomless  dish,  so  different  from  the  rest,  must  have  been 
buried  as  a  relic.  One  mound  on  the  plain  not  far  from  San- 
Andres,  at  first  view,  seemed  to  explain  the  matter  to  a  cer- 
tainty; on  its  upper  surface  were  innumerable  chips  of  quartz, 
broken  celts,  arrow  heads,  &c.,  showing  that  it  had  been  se- 
lected as  a  workshop  by  a  so-called  Palseolithic  people,  but 
what  was  our  surprise  on  excavating,  to  find  shells  in  a  pre- 
served state,  and  fine  pottery  of  a  so-called  Neolithic  people. 
Now  this  was  turning  the  scale  on  all  of  our  former  notions 
about  the  old  settlers.  As  the  mound  could  not  have  turned 
a  somersault,  we  gave  it  the  scriptural  interpretation — "The 
last  shall  be  first" — for  there  was  no  connection  between  the 
chips  above  and  the  shells  aild  ware  below.  I  opened  with 
great  care  five  excavations  to  verify  it.  Specimens  of  both 
are  at  the  Peabody  Museum,  P.  No.  lOO  and  upward.  The 
hard  clayey  soil  of  the  original  mound,  probably  of  consider- 
able height,  mistook  for  a  hill  by  the  last  occupants  and  aban- 
doned, has  gradually  worn  away  after  a  lapse  of  ages,  and 
brought  the  tabors  of  the  two  races  in  close  proximity.  The 
shells  in  this  and  the  neighboring  mounds  were  too  much 
decayed  to  verify.  Some  few  of  the  whorled  shells  in  exist- 
ence could  be  made  out.  Let  us  retrace  our  steps.  I  found 
on  the  beach  in  1875,  a  few  miles  below,  shells  imbedded  in 
the  rock  and  among  the  broken  cliffs,  called  by  me  at  the 
time,  after  the  location  "Bocana  Group, "in  which  are  included 
those  at  San  Rafael.  Also  at  Costa-Rica,  at  Cubibra  Bay  and 
Nacascola,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Bransford,  I  found  numerous 
fossil  "shell  heaps,"  associated  with  human  remains  buried  in 
their  centre,  and  surrounded  with  stones.  At  that  time  I 
asserted  to  Prof  Baird,  my  belief  of  their  connection  with  the 
"Bocana  Group,"  still  I  was  not  able  to  deny  that  the  sepul- 
chres in  the  shell  heaps  might  have  been  placed  there  by 
subsequent  occupants.  But  one  prominent  fact  looms  up  here, 
and  that  is  man's  existence  here  previous  to  these  fossil 
"kitchen  middens."  Remnants  of  his  handiwork  are  now  lack- 
ing to  complete  the  chain  of  evidence,  and  we  find  it  in  the 
old  mounds  on  the  Rivas  Plain,  where,  at  their  very  base  are 
found  pieces  of  wrought  shells;  one  piece  was  a  section  of  one 
of  the  whorled  shells  found  at  Bocana,  and  near  the  Riachuelo 
cave,  while  a  similar  one  was  found  with  a  hole  drilled  from 
end  to  end,  in  the  burial  cave  of  Teustepe  at  Cucirozna. 
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The  mounds  on  the  Rivas  Plain  contain  fossil  bones  of  small 
animals,  and  under  a  piece  of  broken  pottery  found  at  their 
base,  was  covered  with  nodules,  figure  shoe  shaped,  like  that 
near  by  at  Zapotere,  but  more  primitive;  the  celts  similar  to 
those  found  by  Dr.  Abbott,  but  here  the  top  of  the  mounds 
were  covered  in  one  instance,  with  fine  ware,  broken,  in  no 
case  entire,  used  only  for  habitation.  This  country  has  been 
so  often  re-occupied  and  so  superficially  explored,  that  many 
facts  to  complete  partial  investigations  are  wanting,  and  from 
the  meagre  collection  at  the  disposal  of  Prof.  Putnam,  he 
wisely  withholds  from  publication.  Of  the  rock  inscriptions 
he  has  not  a  tenth  part  of  what  occur  in  Nicaragua.  At  first 
he  did  not  seem  to  give  them  predominance  over  other  an- 
tiquities; while  from  the  first  they  appeared  to  mc,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  idols,  as  the  only  positive  proofs,  or  in  other 
words,  the  only  reliable  ones  from  which  to  draw  deductions 
of  the  antiquity,  origin,  and  migrations  of  primitive  man. 
They  cannot  be  transported  nor  exchanged  like  pottery,  al- 
though I  hold  this  of  great  importance  to  prove  his  handi- 
work. It  is  so  intermingled  here,  that  it  is  hard  to  discriminate 
the  authorship  of  associated  pieces,  widely  distinct  in  make. 
Have  seen  but  two  instances  where  the  line  of  separation  was 
complete.  The  first,  in  the  mound  of  San  Rafael  was  the 
most  remarkable,  where  the  order  of  succession  was  reversed; 
my  late  friend  Dr.  Berendt  urged  me  to  drop  the  use  of  the 
terms  Falieolithic  and  Neolithic,  as  of  no  significance.  There 
it  seems  he  was  right,  and  my  letter  to  him  at  Esquitla  noti- 
fying my  confirmation  of  his  views  was  on  its  way  when  he 
was  entering  the  portals  of  death. 

Now  I  have  stated  but  few  of  the  proofs  to  be  found  here, 
among  the  debris  of  past  ages,  of  the  succession  of  races;  yet 
they  are  prominent  ones,  and  can  be  verified  by  any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  them.  They  may  be  a  "little 
shadowy,"  but  the  shade  they  cast  can  be  seen,  "until  another 
cataclysm  overwhelms  them." 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ORDERS: 

COHFAKisoH  BKTwjEN  THi  HISTORIC  AND  PftEHisTOKic  Works 

OP  THI  Eastmn  and  Wbstbrm  Hemisfhkrks. 

BV   STEPHEN   D.    PEET. 

The  study  of  the  architectural  orders  is  the  one  which  we 
have  set  before  ourselves  in  this  paper.  We  propose  to  follow 
it  in  connection  with  the  prehistoric  works  of  America.  By 
analyzing  these  and  tracing  them  through  their  different  stages 
of  growth,  we  may  discover  what  are  the  essential  elements 
in  these  orders,  and  so  gain  many  hints  as  to  their  origin. 

This  study  has,  to  be  sure,  generally  been  confined  to  his- 
toric countries,  and  the  effort  has  been  always  to  trace  the 
various  architectural  forms  and  styles  back  to  the  early  his- 
toric period,  and  there  to  discover  the  sources  from  which 
they  sprang.  The  difficulty  has  always  been,  however,  that 
about  the  time  that  students  imagined  that  they  had  reached 
the  beginnings  or  first  stages,  the  tokens  had  disappeared,  and 
so  they  have  lost  the  clue.  The  prehistoric  works  of  America, 
however,  carry  the  subject  back  much  farther.  They,  in  fact, 
fill  up  that  long  gap  which  appears  between  the  historic  and 
prehistoric  works,  and  present  such  a  connected  series  that 
there  is  a  complete  line  of  progress  from  the  most  primitive 
condition  up  to  the  very  beginning  of  civilization  and  history. 

It  has  been  the  great  effort  of  scholars  to  discover  the  links 
.which  might  connect  the  historic  and  prehistoric  works  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  but  the  effort  has  thus  far  failed.  The 
archaeological  discoveries  made  in  Greece,  Troy,  Assyria  and 
Egypt  have,  indeed,  carried  the  history  of  architecture  very 
far  back  toward  its  sources.  So,  too,  the  researches  and 
explorations  among  the  prehistoric  works  of  Europe  and 
Asia  have  brought  up  the  line  of  progress,  so  that  the  gap 
between  the  two  has  been  lessening,  and  we  now  find  the 
architectural  series  found  on  this  continent  overlapping  that 
found  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Though  this  series  is 
strictly  architectural  'from  its  beginnings,  yet  it  may  be  said  to 
overlap  the  series  of  unarchitectural  tokens  in  Europe,  for  there 
are  structures  on  this  continent  quite  as  primitive  as  those 
found  among  the  prehistoric  works  of  Europe.  There  are, 
also,  on  the  other  hand,  specimens  of  architecture  among  the 
prehistoric  works  here,  especially  among  those  found  in  Cen- 
tral America,  which  are  certainly  quite  as  far  advanced  as 
some  of  those  which  are  discovered  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece, 
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or  India.  If  we  take,  for  instance,  the  rude  hut  of  the  savage 
tribes,  and  compare  them  with  the  lake-dwellings  of  Switzer- 
land, or,  if  we  take  the  stone  cysts  which  are  found  among 
the  mounds  here,  and  compare  them  with  the  Dolmens  and 
Cromlechs  of  England  and  France,  we  shall  find  that  at  least 
two  stages  of  development  overlapped  one  another.  So,  too, 
if  we  compare  the  pyramidal  and  columnar  works  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  with  the  similar  structures  found  in  Central 
America  and  Mexico,  we  discover  at  least  two  stages  over- 
lapping one  another  on  that  side. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  subject  up,  and  to  note 
the  resemblances  between  the  various  works,  both  historic 
and  prehistoric,  found  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  those 
found  on  this  continent,  and  so  show  how  small  a  gap  there  is 
to  fill  up,  but  this  will  appear  at  a  further  point  in  this  paper. 

It  is  sutEcient  to  say  that  the  prehistoric  works  of  America 
confirm  the  opinions  and  positions  of  scholars  who  have  been 
studying  the  structures  of  Europe  and  Asia,  especially  as  to 
the  growth  of  architecture  from  primitive  forms  and  the  de- 
velopment of  historic  from  prehistoric  stages.  We  might  say, 
also,  that  there  is  a  much  clearer  and  more  definite  picture  of 
the  different  states  of  society,  which  probably  prevailed 
through  the  later  stages  of  the  prehistoric  and  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  historic  periods,  given  to  us  by  the  works  which 
are  discovered  here,  than  can  possibly  be  secured  by  the  study 
of  the  relics  or  works  found  in  Europe  and  Asia.  We  cer- 
tainly know  but  little  about  the  Palaeolithic  Age  in  Europe, 
and  if  we  confine  it  to  the  tokens  given  by  the  gravel-beds 
in  this  country,  we  know  still  less.  When  we  come  to  the 
Neolithic  Age,  we  discover  a  series  of  tokens  on  this  conti- ' 
nent,  which  furnishes  a  sub-division,  so  that  we  may  see 
successive  stages  of  development,  which  makes  the  Age  much 
more  significant  and  fertile  in  results.  If,  however,  we  take 
the  study  out  from  the  range  of  archaeological  relics,  and 
direct  it  toward  the  architectural  structures,  we  shall  find 
the  successive  stages  when  we  cannot  find  them  in  the 
relics  as  such.  By  analyzing  these  different  structures  and 
comparing  the  stages  of  development  with  the  states  of  soci- 
ety which  we  know  to  have  been  associated  with  them,  we 
are  able  to  identify  the  architecture  with  the  cultus,  much 
more  clearly  than  we  can  Jhe  relics,  and  so  we  have,  in  the 
architecture,  a  better  representative  than  we  have  in  the 
archaeology  alone.  To  illustrate;  we  know  that  the  rude  hut 
represents  the  hunter  stage;  the  earthwork  represents  the 
agricultural  state;  the  adob4  building  represents  the  village 
life;  and  the  carved  and  sculptured  stone  structures  represent 
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the  civilized  or  semi-civilized  condition.  The  architectural 
structures  certainly  present  to  us  a  much  more  graphic 
picture  than  the  implements  can  do,  for  the  same  relics 
appear  throughout  all  these  stages,  and  are  associated 
with  all  the  grades  of  society ,with  but  very  little  variation,  while 
the  structures  are  closely  correlated,  and  in  their  characteris- 
tics vary  according  to  the  cultus.  In  Europe,  the  material  of 
which  the  relics  are  composed  becomes  significant  of  the 
cultus,  but  in  this  country  it  expresses  nothing.  The  Stone 
Age  and  Bronze  Age  are  not  recognized,  for  the  material  of 
the  implements  is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
under  all  grades  of  cultivation.  Stone  is  the  material  which 
is  characteristic,  for  nearly  all  the  implements,  whether  found 
among  the  Mound-builders,  Cliff-dwellers  or  civilized  races, 
are  made  of  stone.  Even  the  copper  which  was  as^ciatcd  with 
many  of  the  structures  was  not  peculiar  to  any  stage  of 
society,  for  it  was  in  use  as  much  among  the  savage  tribes  as 
among  the  mound-builders.  Bronze  has  been  found  asso- 
ciated with  the  works  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  but 
Bronze  on  this  continent  is  certainly  expressive  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent condition  of  society  from  what  it  is  in  Europe,  for  here 
it  is  associated  with  the  sculptured  stone  edifices  and  is  indica- 
tive of  civilization,  while  there  it  is  associated  with  the  Lake 
dwellings,  and  is  indicative  of  a  stage  but  little  removed  from 
the  savage  or  hunter  state. 

There  is  this  advantage  in  taking  the  architectural  struc- 
tures to  represent  the  stages  of  cultus,  that  we  get  fid  of  the 
word  "age, "and  so  have  no  confusion  from  that  source.  We  do 
not  know  which  was  the  first  and  which  last,  the  rude  hut, 
the  earthwork,  the  stone  structure  peculiar  to  the  cliff  dwell- 
ings, or  the  more  elaborate  buildings  found  in  Central 
America.  We  have  all  the  stages  preserved  to  us,  even  the 
structures  which  were  made  of  the  most  perishable  material 
being  still  found,  and,  in  fact,  in  daily  use.  Those 
stages  of  architecture,  which,  owing  to  the  p erish able n ess  of 
the  material,  have,  in  other  countries,  been  lost,  are  here  pre- 
served in  great  freshness  and  definiteness  of  detail. 

There  is  no  doubt,  then,  that  America  furnishes  unusual 
advantages  for  the  study  of  architecture  in  its  primitive 
stages,  and  that  here  we  may  ascertain,  if  anywhere,  the  ori- 
gin of  the  architectural  styles. 

We  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  styles,  as  they  are 
discovered  in  America.  The  history  of  architecture  involves 
the  study  of  the  different  parts  or  essential  elements  found  in 
every  structure.  These  elements  are  common  and  essential, 
and  the  growth  of  them  ultimately  constitutes,  in  reality,  the 
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history.  Even  the  architectural  styles  and  orders  may  be 
said  to  be  dependent  upon  the  development  of  these  integral 
elements,  which  are  so  essential  to  a  structure — much  more 
than  they  are  upon  the  ornamentation,  or  the  mere  exercise 
of  the  taste.  This  may  be  different  from  the  commonly 
accepted  opinion,  but  I  thinic  that  it  will  be  seen  when  we 
come  to  analyze  the  various  styles  and  orders  which  have 
appeared  during  the  historic  ages.  It  does  not  appear  so 
much  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  orders,  for  these  seem 
to  have  been  more  matters  of  taste  and  ornamentation,  and 
a  single  architectural  element,  viz.:  the  column,  appears 
in  all  the  orders,  the  difference  being  found  in  the  different 
styles  of  finishing  the  column.  The  history  of  architecture, 
however,  must  involve  something  more  than  the  history  of  the 
column  and  its  ornamentation.  There  were  certain  systems 
or  styles  of  architecture  which  prevailed  in  Egypt  and  Assyria 
before  thf  column  came  into  use.  There  were  also  styles  of 
architecture  introduced  during  modern  history,  in  which  the 
column  bears  a  very  insignificant  and  subordinate  part,  so 
that,  unless  we  rule  out  all  those  structures  which  were  known 
to  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  as  not  being  archi- 
tectural, and  unless  we  take  the  position  that  the  Gothic 
style  was  not  an  order,  but  was  something  different  and  out- 
side of  the  history  of  architecture  altogether,  we  must  con- 
clude that  there  were  other  elements  which  entered  into  the 
development  of  architecture  beside  the  column.  I  know  that 
there  are  many  professed  architects  who  deny  that  there  are 
any  orders  except  such  as  come  from  a  variation  of  the  col- 
umn with  its  fixed  proportions  and  shapes,  but  I  maintain 
that  if  we  are  to  understand  architecture  in  its  growth  and 
history,  we  must  look  to  its  integral  elements,  rather  than  to 
its  ornamentation.  In  a  technical  sense  there  may  be  only 
the  three  orders  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
the  different  Greek  provinces,  and  which  derive  their  names 
from  them,  and  that  the  other  orders  are  only  results  of  the 
combination  of  these  three.  It  matters  not,  however,  whether, 
as  architects  maintain,  there  are  three  or  six  orders  as  such, 
whether  we  admit  the  Tuscan  and  the  Roman  and  the  Com- 
posite into  the  list  or  not,  for  with  the  subject  of  architecture 
in  its  technical  sense  we  have  nothing  to  do.  It  is  architect- 
ure as  a  science  that  we  are  now  studying,  and  not  merely  as 
an  art. 

We  maintain  that  there  are  integral  elements  in  architect- 
ure, and  that  the  pyramid,  the  pier  and  lintel,  and  the  arch 
have  served  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  architecture, 
as  well  as  the  column.     In  fact,  these  have  given  their  char- 
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acteristics  to  the  different  national  styles,  much  more  than 
the  column  has.  We  know  that  the  Egyptians  had  a  style  of 
building  which  was  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  we  know  that 
the  pyramid  was  the  structure  which  was  peculiar  to  Egypt. 
If  we  analyze  and  study  the  subject,  we  shall  find  that  the 
Egyptian  style  is  owing  to  the  pyramidal  shape  which  appears 
in  most  of  the  Egyptian  structures.  The  perpendicular  col- 
umn and  the  rectilinear  wall  are,  indeed,  found  in  Egypt,  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  an  intruded  style,  and  that  which  is 
characteristic  is  owing  more  to  the  pyramidal  shape,  both  of 
the  walls  and  columns,  than  to  any  other  feature. 

In  the  Assyrian  edifices,.on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the 
pier  and  lintel  to  be  the  essential  elements;  the  peculiar 
square  and  angular  appearance  of  all  their  structures  being 
owing  to  this,  though  we  find  in  Assyria  traces  of  both  the 
column  and  the  pyramid.  Many  of  the  palaces  of  Assyria 
were  erected  on  lofty  platforms  or  stages,  and  the  e^ly  Baby- 
lonian temples  were  built  in  the  shape  of  terraced  pyramids, 
but  the  pyramid  rarely  entered  into  their  structures  as  a  type, 
and  did  not  affect  their  style.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Greek  column  was  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian,  but  the 
Greeks  never  used  the  pyramid,  and  very  rarely  used  the 
square  pier  in  their  structures.  The  rounded  column  was  the 
element  which  gave  its  distinction  to  the  Greek  style.  The 
Romans  borrowed  the  column  from  the  Greeks,  but  they 
passed  on  from  this  to  the  use  of  the  arch  in  their  structures, 
and  the  peculiarity  of  their  style  was  that  it  was  a  transition 
from  the  column  to  the  arch,  the  columnar  style  retrograding, 
but  the  arch  not  being  perfected. 

The  Gothic  style  was  introduced  after  the  Roman,  and 
this  is  owing  altogether  to  the  arch,  which  appears  in  its  per- 
fect state.  Now,  if  we  are  to  know  the  history  of  architect- 
ure, and  to  understand  the  origin  of  these  different  styles,  or 
orders,  we  shall  need  to  study  these  essential  elements,  which 
we  have  seen  to  be  embodied  in  these  various  structures.  The 
arch,  the  column,  the  pier  and  lintel  and  the  pyramid  all  need 
to  be  studied  in  their  history,  and  to  these  particular  elements 
we  now  call  attention,  especially  because  America  and  her 
prehistoric  works  throw  much  light  upon  them  in  their  origin 
and  development.  The  students  of  architecture  have  long 
sought  to  trace  these  different  forms  to  their  primitive  sources, 
and  to  show  through  what  different  stages  they  have  grown, 
but  the  effort  has  proven  unsatisfactory.  The  tokens  have 
perished.  What  they  seek  for,  however,  in  the  historic  monu- 
ments of  the  East,  they  may  find  in  the  prehistoric  monu- 
ments of  the  West. 
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It  is  probably  well  known  that  all  of  these  forms,  the  arch, 
the  column,  the  pier  and  lintel  and  the  pyramid  are  found  in 
America.     They   are  found  also  in  their  various  stages  of 
development,  so  that  if  we  would  trace  them  to  their  very- 
beginnings,  we  must  study  them  on  this  continent.    We  speak 
of  the  arch  here,  not  that  we  claim  that  America  presents  the 
arch  in  its  perfection,  or  that  even  the  principle  of  the  arch  is 
exhibited  here,  but  because  the 
most  primitive  form  of  the  arch 
is  prevalent,  and  because  the 
history  of  its  development  can 
be  studied   on    this    continent 
I   better  than  elsewhere. 

It  should  be  said  that  the 
I  arch   is  found   in    America   in 
those  various  stages  of  devel- 
opment which  enable  us  to  car- 
ry its  history  back  very  much 
farther  than  is  possible  in  East- ' 
■  ern   countries.     Its    latest   de- 
.  velopment  here  presents  to  us 
a  form  resembling  strongly  the 
Areh  found  in  seuft  Am.nci  earliest  form  found  in  Eastern 

countries,  while  its  most  primitive  form  here  is  scarcely  more 
advanced  than  we  find  it  among  the  prehistoric  works  of  Eu- 
rope. One  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  arch  is  that  found 
in  Mesopotamia,  and  which  probably  belonged  to  the  period 
in  which  Abraham  lived  We  refer  now  to  the  vaulted  grave- 
chamber  which  is  found  in  the  Tower  of  Mugheir  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. This  tower  was  erected,  certainly,  as  early  as  2230 
B.  C.  There  is,  however,  in  the  palace  of  Uxmal,  a  vaulted 
room  which  presents  the  most  striking  resemblances  to  it,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  vaulted  roof  is  perfectly  smooth, 
the  corners  of  the  stones  having  been  beveled  off,  while,  in 
the  other  case,  the  corners  of  the  stones  are  left  projecting 
into  the  room,  and  the  ceiling  thus  presents  projecting  angles 
instead  of  smooth  and  solid  surface. 

These  two  vaulted  chambers  are  interesting,  since  they 
present  the  arch  in  the  same  stage  of  development,  formed  in 
either  case  by  the  layers  of  stone  overlapping  one  another, 
and  so  meeting  at  the  top.  The  difference  of  time  must  have 
been  at  least  3,000  years.  The  date  of  the  palace  at  Uxmal 
is  not  known,  but  it  is  comparatively  modern.  It  is,  however, 
the  best  specimen  of  the  form  of  the  arch  existing  in  America. 
Perhaps  a  more  primitive  form  is  that  found  in  the  Algon- 
quin huts  (see  p.  310),  which  are  not  made  of  either  stone  or 
adobcS,  but  are  wooden  frame-works,  covered  with  mats  or  skins. 
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It  is  probable,  then,  if  we  were  to  look  for  the  primordial 
form  or  germ  of  the  arch,  we  could  go  no  further  back  than 
this,  and  our  conclusion  is  that  the  form  of  the  arch  must  have 
been     derived     from 
,  some  such  aboriginal 
structure,    this   shape 
being    very    common 
among  the  rude  and 
primitive  stages  of  so- 
ciety everywhere. 

This    form    of    the 
arch  is,  in  fact,  scarce- 
ly different  from  the 
conical        .  buildings, 
which  are  supposed  to 
*  have  been  erected  on 
:  the   platforms   of  the 
:  Pala^ttes     or     Swiss 
Lake  -  dwellings,   and 
:  resembles     the     rude 
-  huts  which  are  found 
.  in  Africa,  and  among 
savage  races  generally. 
«,..,.i.-.».   o.,„.,*  N°"  '<  i»  remarkable 

that  one  of  the  earliest 
structures   in   Greece,   namely,   the   Treasury  of    Atrcus   at 
Mycenje.    presents  nearly  the  same  shape,  that  of  a  cone, 
resembling   a    modern    lime-kiln.     The  same  shape,  also,  is 
found  in  the  bee-hive  huts  of  Cornwall,  England,  Wales  and 
Scotland,   and   the  chambered 
burial   mounds  which  are  dis- 
covered in  Scotland.    Thus  we 
have   the  connecting  links  be- 
tween the  most  primitive  form 
of  the  arch,  up  to  its  more  per- 
fectly   developed    shape,    the 
progress  of  development  reach- 
ing a  higher  point  in  the  East- 
ern hemisphere,  but  beginning  (.^„,^.|  Hut.  ir,  scrti«d. 
at  an  earlier  stage  in  America. 

We  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  column,  and  shall 
endeavor  to  trace  its  development  from  its  primitive  forms. 
It  should  be  said  that  the  fancies  of  Vitruvius  concerning  the 
column,  and  the  reason  for  its  adoption  into  architecture,  are 
not  now  considered  tenable,  for  it  has  been  traced  back  through 
various  changes,  and  is  shown  to  have  been  derived  from  a 
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diflferent  source.  If  the  groves  were  the  first  temples,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  column  represented  the  trees.  If  there 
is  a  resemblance  between  the  proportions  of  the  different  kinds 
of  columns,  and  those  proportions  of  the  human  body  which 
constitute  the  different  styles  of  beauty,  the  column  has  been 
shown  by  late  researches  to  have  been  derived  from  a  different 
source.  Dr.  F.  Reber,  who  has  given  a  very  excellent  treatise 
on  the  subject  of  architecture,  has  shown  that  it  was  derived 
from  the  pier,  and  also  shown  the  changes  through  which  the 
pier  passed  in  reaching  the  rounded  and  fluted  form  of  the 
column.  His  opinion  is  that  the  square  pier  first  had  its  cor- 
ners beveled,  thus  making  an  octagon,  and  then  beveled  again, 
making  a  sixteen-sided  column  ;  and  then  that  the  sides  were 
gouged  so  as  to  make  the  fluted  shape,  the  pedestal  and  capi- 
tal being  also  by  degrees  changed  and  developed. 

The  earliest  appearance  of  the  column  is  supposed  to  be  in 
the  tomb  of  Beni-Hassan.  Here  it  is  found  both  eight-sided 
and  sixteen-sided,  but  without  any  capita!  except  a  square 
block  at  the  top.  Perhaps,  however,  an  earlier  form  may  be 
found  in  the  square  piers,  which  are  sometimes  found  connected 
with  the  primitive  structures.  There  are  grottoes  in  Egypt 
which  are  said  to  be  the  graves  of  the  common  people.  They 
were  dug  out  of  the  rocks  in  the  side  of  the  cliffs,  and  had 
narrow  entrances  high  up  in  the  valley,  and  contained  roofs 
supported  by  piers.  Perhaps  a  still  more  primitive  form  may 
be  recognized  in  the  pilasters  or  abutments  which  are  some- 
times found  in  the  walls  of  ancient  works,  one' of  the  earliest 
specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Tower  at  Mugheir. 
The  column  as  seen  in  America  has  the  form  resembling  that 
found  in  the  tomb  of  Beni-Hassan,  with  this  exception,  that 
it  is  not  fluted. '  The  fluted  column  is  very  rare  in  America,  if 
it  exists  at  all.  There  is  no  such  ornamentation  to  the  column 
in  America,  as  we  find  in  either  Egypt,  Assyria  or  Greece. 
That  ornamentation  of  the  capital,  which  constituted  the  Greek 
orders,  doesnot  appear  here  at  all.  In  fact,  all  those  stages 
of  development  which  are  seen  in  historic  countries,  and  in 
which  the  Greek  architectural  orders  had  their  beginning, 
were  not  reached  here.  There  was  no  capital  and  no  base, 
but  it  was  a  simple  cylinder,  built  into  the  wall,  and  forming 
a  relief  to  the  bare  space  or  deadness  of  it,  or  else  occasion- 
ally placed  in  a  doorway  and  used  as  support  for  the  lintel, 
but  without  any  architectural  features  either  in  its  proportions 
or  its  ornamentations. 

The  main  ornamentation  of  the  column  in  America  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  simple  bands,  which  were  carved  in  relief 
around  its  center,  or  at  intervals  up  and  down  its  length. 
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There  are  many  specimens  of  the  column  in  this  form,  the 
most  notable  being  those  found  at  Casa  Grande,  and  at  Zayi,  in 
Yucatan.  Here  the  round  column  is  seen,  not  only  in  the 
shape  of  a  support  to  the  iintel  of  a  doorway,  but  in  clusters, 
as  parts  of  the  entablature  to  the  facade.  It  is  found,  also, 
ornamented  with  the  raised  bands,  in  aclustcr  of  four,  which 
forms  a  relief  to  the  wall  beside  the  doorway.  The  column 
is  also  seen  in  the  ruins  at  Labna,  both  in  the  plain  and  orna- 
mented shape.  Here  it  forms  the  jambs  or  sides  of  the 
doorway,  and  also  is  seen  forming  an  ornamental  relief  to  a 
corner  of  the  building.  The  column  is. seen  in  the  palace  at 
Uxmal,  but  instead  of  forming  a  support  to  a  lintel  or  door- 
way, it  is  used  only  as  a  part  of  the  ornamentation  of  the 
fa9ade,  and  as  the  support  of  the  cornice  above  it. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  column  is  here  wor- 
thy of  observation.  There  are,  as  we  have  said,  no  higher 
stages  of  development  in  America  than  those  just  described, 
but  the  progress  of  development  in  the  East  began  wjiere 
that  in  America  leaves  off.  It  appears  that  it  was  used  both 
for  ornamentation  and  support. 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  has  shown  that  there  are  five  or  six 
different  styles  of  ornamenting  the  column  in  Egypt,  and 
from  this  he  makes  out  eight  separate  Egyptian  orders.  These 
are,  first,  the  square  pillar,  post  or  stone;  second,  the  poly- 
gonal column,  plain  or  fluted;  third,  the  bud  capital,  the 
oldest  specimen  of  which  is  found  at  Beni-Hassan,  being  com- 
posed of  four  plants,  bound  together  by  a  sort  of  necking  of 
fine  bands.  In  the  fourth  order  the  capital  is  like  an  inverted 
bell.  The  fifth  is  the  palm-tree  column;  the  sixth  is  called  the 
Isis-headed  order;  the  seventh  is  called  the  composite  order, 
the  bell,  palm  and  Isis-head  being  found  in  combination;  the 
eighth  order  is  called  Osiride,  from  containing  statues  of  the 
deity  Osiris. 

The  Greek  orders,  it  is  well  known,  were  derived  from  the 
different  ornamentation  of  the  column,  the  Doric  having  the 
convex  or  rounded  capital;  the  Ionic  having  the  concave  or 
scroll  capital,  and  the  Corinthian  having  the  capital  orna- 
mented with  acanthus  leaves.  These  different  styles  of  orna- 
mentation were,  however,  not  original  with  the  Greeks,  and 
have  little  to  do,  as  to  their  origin,  with  the  provinces  whose 
names  they  bear.  The  Doric  style  was  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  Egyptians,  an'd  it  now  appears  that  the  Ionic  was 
borrowed  from  the  Assyrians;  while  the  Corinthian  may  be 
supposed  to  have  borrowed  the  lotus-leaf  from  the  Egyptians 
and  modified  it  into  the  acanthus  leaf,  which  is  its  distinctive 
feature.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Greek  orders  should  first 
appear  at  so  high  a  stage  of  development. 
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There  is  a  great  gap  between  the  Gre«k  architecture  in 
the  orders  are  seen,  and  that  which  immediately  preceded 
it.  The  Cyclopean  architecture,  which  belonged  to  the  Pelas- 
gians,  contained  the  column,  as  is  seen  by  the  specimen  found 
in  the  lion-guarded  gateway  at  Mycenae, •  but  here  the  column  is 
used  as  a  religious  symbol,  and  found  in  a  very  different  shape, 
the  taper  of  it  being  reversed,  wider  at  the  top  thatl  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  column  has  not  been  founii  in  Assyria,  but  certain 
drawings  or  sculptured  figures  on  the  terraced  pyramids  at 
Koyunjik  show  that  both  the  square  pier  and  the  rounded 
column  were  common^there  at  a  very  early  date.  The  orna- 
mentation of  the  capital  in  these  bas-reliefs  is  quite  similar  to 
that  which  was  afterward  found  in  the  Ionic  style.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  from  the  Assyrians. 

As  to  the  ornamentation  of  the  column  in  America,  how- 
ever, we  should  say  that  it  was  probably  original,  having  been 
developed  on  American  soil.  There  is  certainly  nothing  like 
it  on  the  Eastern  continent. 

Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Prescott  concur  in  the  opinion  that 
though  the  coincidences  are  sufficiently  strong  to  authorize  a 
belief  that  the  civilization  of  Ancient  Mexico  was  in  some 
degree  influenced  by  Eastern  Asia,  yet  the  discrepancies  are 
so  great  as  to  carry  back  the  communication  to  a  very  remote 
period.  It  is  the  opinion,  also,  of  the  same  gentlemen,  that 
these  monuments  are  not  of  immemorial  antiquity,  the  work 
of  unknown  men,  but  that  they  were  occupied  and  probably 
erected  by  the  Indian  tribes  in  possession  of  the  country  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest ;  that  they  are  the  produc- 
tion of  an  indigenous  school  of  art,  adapted  to  the  natural 
circumstances  of  the  country,  and  to  the  civil  and  religious 
polity  then  prevailing;  and  that  they  present  but  very  slight 
and  accidental  analogies  with  the  works  of  any  people  or 
country  in  the  Old  World. 

We  might  follow  up  the  subject,  and  show  how  the  pier  and 
lintel  and  the  pyramid  had  their  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment on  American  soil.  There  is  no  question  but  that  these 
architectural  forms,  which  have  had  such  an  influence  in  giving 
the  peculiarities  of  style  to  the  architecture  of  different  nations, 
and  which,  when,  embodied  in  their  structures,  became  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  architectural  orders,  may  be  traced  back  to 
a  more  primitive  stage  here  than  anywhere  else.  We  leave 
the  consideration  of  the  forms  as  such,  with  the  review  of  the 
arch  and  column,  leaving  the  other  two  for  a  future  time. 

We  now  turn  to  a  third  view  of  the  subject,  viz.:  to 
a  consideration  of  the  mechanical  principles  which  underlie  the 
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architectural  orders.  The  orders,  we  have  seen,  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  forms ;  the  Gothic  being  dependent  upon  the 
arch,  the  Greek  orders  dependent  upon  the  column,  and  the 
Egyptian  styles  upon  the  pyramid,  but  these  orders  come  from 
the  perfected  forms,  and  from  certain  principles  which  are  em- 
bodied in  them.  The  history  of  the  orders,  then,  is  the  history 
of  discovery,  for  the  forms  of  architecture  were  used  long- 
before  the  principles  were  discovered.  The  discovery  was  the 
last  and  best  fruit  of  the  form,  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  style 
or  order.  Invention  continued  a  long  time  before  the  orders 
were  introduced,  but  when  the  principles  contained  in  the 
forms  were  discovered,  then  the  orders  made  rapid  progress. 

The  four  elements  which  we  have  seen  to  be  so  distinctive, 
and  which  have  given  their  characteristics  to  the  architectural 
styles,  embody  in  themselves  certain  mechanical  principles 
which  make  them  essential.  The  student  of  natural  philoso- 
phy understands  that  the  mechanical  principles  are  the  inclined 
plane,  screw,  wheel  and  axle,  lever  and  fulcrum.  It  has  not 
been  generally  known  or  noticed  that  these  common  mechani- 
cal principles  are  at  the  basis  of  architecture,  and  are  embodied 
in  the  various  orders.  The  inclined  plane  is  embodied  in  the 
pyramid,  the  lever  and  fulcrum  in  the  Hntel  and  pier,  the  screw 
in  the  column,  and  the  wheel  and  axle,  or  pulley,  in  the  arch. 
The  reason  why  these  are  not  noticed  is  that  they  are  covered 
up.  They  exist  in  a  passive  state,  and  yet  they  are  active. 
It  is  said  that  the  arch  never  sleeps,  and  so  with  the  pyramid, 
and  the  pier  and  lintel.  The  weight  is  the  force  that  would 
drag  down,  but  the  mechanical  principle  is  that  which  lifts  up 
^-one  acting  against  the  other,  just  as  gravity,  and  the  vital 
element  or  life  principle  are  counteracting  one  another  in  the 
living  organism.  The  law  of  strains  is  found  here.  The  arch 
strains  like  a  rope  over  a  pulley;  the  lintel  and  pier  like  a  lever 
on  its  fulcrum;  the  pyramid  like  the  inclined  plane;  but  grav- 
ity holds  down  all  the  parts,  while  the  mechanical  principle 
holds  them  up. 

Architecture  involves  these  principles  as  much  as  machinery 
does.  In  one  case,  however,  they  are  found  in  a  latent  or 
passive  state,  in  the  other  they  are  active.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  a  machine  and  a  house,  is  that  the  force  in  one 
is  active,  in  the  other  it  is  passive;  but  the  machine  and  the 
house  contain  within  themselves  the  same  principles.  So  the 
different  structures  owe  their  architectural  qualities  to  these 
latent  forces.  Take  for  instance  the  pyramid,  which  is  the 
simplest  and  most  primitive  of  all,  and  you  will  discover  in  it 
the  inclined  plane ;  the  stability  of  the  pyramid  being  owing  to 
the  principle.     Take,  on  the  other  hand,  any  of  those  primitive 
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structures  which  contain  within  themselves  chambers,  such  as 
the  ancient  tombs  and  palaces,  and  you  will  find  in  them  the 
principle  of  the  lever  and  the   fulcrum.     Take  again  the  col- 
umnar buildings,  whose  beauty  so  impresses  us,  and  you  find 
the  principle  of  the  screw,  combined  with  that  of  the  lever  and 
fulcrum.     Take  again  the  lofty,  arched  buildings  of  later  date, 
and  you  find  in  them  the  principle 
of  the  pulley.     Now  it  is  remark- 
able that  these  mechanical  princi- 
ples, which  are  so  well  known  to 
us,  were  very  long  in  being  dis- 
covered, and  yet  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  remarkable,  for   there 
are  persons  to-day  who  cannot  tell 
the    difference    between    a    true 
arch  and  a  false  one.     A  writer  in 
Johnson's    Cyclopedia   speaks   of 
the  arch  as  being  very  common 
and  easily  arrived  at,   and    then 
refers  to  the  Esquimaux  ice  hut  as 

an  illustration.      It  is  plain,  how-      *ieh.dEni«B«toth.  Gr«tPyr.mici 
ever,  that  he   did   not  recognize  "'  ^*-'"^- 

this  principle  in  the  true  arch.  The  ice  hut  holds  together 
because  the  blocks  are  frozen  together,  and  are  large  enough 
so  that  the  force  of  gravity  holds  down  the  ends;  but  let  a 
heavy  weight  be  applied  to  the  top  and  one  will  see  that  there 
is  no  arch  there.  The  arch  was  the  most  difficult  thing  to 
discover.  It  was  not  discovered  until  very  late  in  history; 
in  fact  it  is  unknown  in  ancient  architecture,  and  was  not 
introduced   until  after  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  efforts  of  the  ancients  to  em- 
body these  different  principles  in  their  architectural  structures. 
There  is,  for  instance,  in  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  which  is  the 
oldest  of  the  pyramids,  a  chamber,  which  contains  a  series  of 
heavy  stones,  in  the  form  of  lintels,  one  above  the  other,  and 
at  the  top  of  the  chamber  two  massive  stones  inclining  toward 
one  another,  thus  making  a  support  as  a  roof  for  the  chamber, 
on  the  inside  of  the  pyramid;  but  the  only  mechanical  princi- 
ple which  is  reached  is  that  embodied  in  the  pyramid  itself, 
for  we  have  in  the  chamber  the  lintel  without  the  pier,  and  the 
arch  without  the  key-stone,  and  no  mechanical  principle  em- 
bodied in  them.  Something  a  little  nearer  to  the  right  con- 
ception of  the  arch,  we  may  discover  in  some  of  the  Cyclopean 
structures  which  are  found  in  Greece.  A  specimen  is  found 
in  the  wall  of  Tiryns,  near  Mycenae.     It  is  composed  of  huge 
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masses  of  rock,  roughly  hewn  and  piled  up  together,  with  the 
interstices  at  the  angles  filled  up  with  small  stones,  but  with- 
out mortar  or  cement  of  any  kind. 
An  illustration  of  this  is  given 
herewith.  The  date  of  this  is  not 
known. 

Next  to  this,  in  the  stage  of 
development  and  in  the  order  of 
time,  the  Treasury  of  Atreus  may 
be  mentioned.  We  have  referred 
to  this  before.  This  is  the  oldest 
existing  structure  in  Greece,  of 
regular  form,  and  shows  how  early 
the  Greeks  made  an  attempt  at 
Will  of  TiT-n..  building   the    arch.      In  none  of 

these,  however,  is  the  principle  of  the  arch  embodied,  the 
layers  of  stone  only  over- 
lap one  another,  and  so 
lean  over  the  sides  of  the 
arch,  but  they  are  not 
wedged  together,  nor  is 
there  any  key-stone.  The 
most  remarkable  specimen 
of  the  arch  in  an  unper- 
fected  form,  is  that  found 

in  the   lion-guarded   gate  T,tttuif  oi  At-M. 

at   Mycenx.     It  is   remarkable    for   various    particulars.     It 
contains  the  pier  and  lintel,  which 
form  the  sides  and  top-piece   or 
r  cap-stone    of    the    gate-way.     It 
contains  a  column  resting  on  the 
.  center  of  the  lintel,  and  also  the 
form    of    the   arch,   the    massive 
_  stones   of    the   wall    overlapping 
and    making     a     vaulted     space 
>  around   and  above  the  gateway, 
but  the  arch  is  without  the  key- 
■  stone,  and  the  top  of  it  rests  upon 
,  the    column,   the    column    being 
;  supported  by  the  lintel.     In  this 
;  ;>,^      way  the   weight   is   divided;    the 

uon.G».rd«)G.i«.,>.t  H,c.n-,  strain  of  the  arch  falls  to  the 
ground  on  either  side,  but  that  immediately  above  is  con- 
veyed by  the  column  to  the  lintel,  and  is  supported  by  the 
piers  which  form  the  sides  of  the  gateway.  It  is  a  most 
marvellous  attempt  to  substitute  the  form  for  the  principle. 
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and  to  substitute  the  principle  that  is  in  the  column  and  the 
pier  and  lintel,  for  that  which  should  be  embodied  in  the  arch. 
This  specimen  may  have  belonged  to  the  period  of  the  Trojan 
war. 

It  is  unknown  whether  the  Egyp- 
tians understood  the  principle  of  the 
arch,  or  not.  Fergusson  and  others 
maintain  that  they  did,  but  that  they 
were  averse  to  using  it,  the  heavy 
pyramidal  being  their  favorite  style. 
Rawlinson,  in  his  History  of  Egypt, 
considers  it  doubtful.  The  structure 
known  as  Campbell's  Tomb,  for  in- 
stance, is  built  up  of  good  masonry, 
covered  by  three  stones  as  struts,  over 
which  was  a  perfectly  formed,  vous- 
soired  arch.  The  date  of  this  tomb  is 
not  known. 

One  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the 
true  arch  is  probably  found  in  the 
palace  of  Nimrud.  It  consists  of  an 
arched  covering  to  a  sewer,  and  prob-  cimpbui. Tomb. 

ably  belongs  to  the  time  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 625  B.  C.  It  certainly  was  not  earher  than  the 
time  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  900  B.  C.  It  is  strange  that  the 
Greeks  and  Egyptians,  with  all  their  progress  in  architecture, 
never  discovered  the  principle  of  the  true  arch.  The  Ro- 
mans seem  to  have  possessed  it, 
and  embodied  it  as  one  of  the 
^  __.  principal  features  of  their  archi- 
\  tecture.     Much  of  the  extent  and 

.--^    magnificence  of  the  architectural 
^^    works  of  the  Romans  is  owing  to 
s::^   their   knowledge   and    use  of  it, 
—^  The  Gothic,  however,  is  the  style 
,  which,  of  all  the  orders  known  to 
history,  most  beautifully  embod- 
ied  the   arch.     It   is   not   known 
whence  this  pointed  architecture 
was  derived,  but  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  Arabs,  who  learned 
the  principle  of  the  arch  from  the 
Assyrians,  introduced  it  into  Eu- 
rope, where  it  was  combined  with 
the  Roman. 
Considering  the  fact  of  the  almost  simultaneous  introduc- 
tion of  the  pointed  arch  to  the  various  nations  of  Europe, 
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immediately  after  the  Arst  crusade,  and  that  it  was  commonly 
used  in  the  East  before  that  time,  the  most  satisfactory  theory 
seems  to  be  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  crusaders  in  the 
Holy  Land,  and  it  was  derived  by  them  from  the  Saracens. 


The  term  Gothic  has  been  applied  to  it,  but  it  is  no  more 
Gothic  than  Celtic.  The  Goths  overran  Europe  and  found 
the  Celtic  monuments  there,  but  they  left  no  architecture  of 
their  own.  It  more  properly  is  Christian,  for  it  is  the  style 
in  which  the  largest  cathedrals  have  been  erected,  and  is 
rarely  used  except  for  church  architecture. 

Now,  as  to  the  column,  and  the  mechanical  principle  con- 
tained in  it,  a  few  words  should  be  said  in  explanation.  The 
principle  embodied  in  the  column  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  in 
the  pier  and  lintel,  and  so  it  might  be  difficult  to  see  that  there  is 
any  mechanical  principle  at  the  basis  of  the  Greek  orders.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  contrast  between  any  building  which 
has  a  bare  wall  surrounding  it,  and  a  building  erected  after  the 
Greek  style,  with  a  series  of  columns  adorning  it,  and  support- 
ing the  roof  which  projects  beyond  the  walls,  shows  the  point 
clearly.     A  wall  may  have  buttresses  or  pilasters  and  so  present 
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the  form  of  the  pier  on  its  surface,  but  the  beauty  of  the  Greek 
style  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  columns  were  separate  from 
the  wall,  and  actually  independent  of  the  building.  Now 
there  is  this  difference  in  the  conception  of  the  columnar  style 
by  other  nations  and  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Greeks,  that 
the  column  was  often  made  only  a  matter  of  ornament,  as  a 
relief  to  the  wall,  while  the  Greeks  made  it  to  perform  a  sep- 
arate office,  or  in  other  words,  used  it  as  a  real  support.  The 
Greek  orders,  then,  did  really  embody  the  mechanical  princi- 
ple, as  all  of  them  required  that  the  column  should  be  separate 
from  the  wall.  The  progress  of  development  of  the  Greek 
architecture  also  shows  this,  for  at  the  Arst  appearance  the  col- 
umn was  placed  distyle  in  anlis,  that  is,  two  columns  between 
two  walls,  in  front  of  the  porch.  At  every  stage  of  advance, 
however,  the  column  became  more  and  more  independent  or 
separate  from  the  building  itself,  but  became  more  and  more 
essential  as  support  for  the  roof.  In  order  to  show  this  point, 
we  give  herewith  a  cut  of  the  ancient  temple  at  Ephesus, 
restored.  This  cannot  be  considered  as  a  specimen  of  primi- 
tive architecture,  for  it  belongs  to  a  most  advanced  stage,  but 
it  illustrates  the  columnar  style,  as  contrasted  with  the  pyram- 
idal and  the  arched.  It  wiU  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  striking 
resemblance  between  this  temple  and  that  at  Olympus. •  This 
is  the  more  remarkable  because  the  temple  Olympus  is  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  earliest  known  to  historic  times.  It 
shows,  however,  how  difficult  it  is  to  trace  the  architecture  of 
Greece  back  to  its  primordial  forms,  and  how  important  the 
study  of  ancient  American  architecture  becomes  on  this 
account. 

There  are, however,  even  in  this  grand  historic  temple,  some 
analogies  to  the  primitive  structures  which  are  found  on  this 
continent,  and  some  points  which  show  what  features  were 
peculiar  to  the  early  stages  of  architecture.  The  ascent  to 
the  temple  by  the  long  flight  of  steps  is  not  unlike  that  which 
is  seen  in  the  ancient  temples  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
The  prominence  of  the  building  among  other  buildings  also 
shows  that  sacred  structures  were,  at  a  very  early  date,  made 
the  object  of  artistic  adornment,  and  so  a  clue  to  the  uses  of 
some  of  the  unknown  structures  of  this  continent  can  be 
gathered. 

The  history  of  the  column  in  Egyptian  architecture  proves 
the  same  thing.  Here, the  column  is  placed  on  the  inside 
instead  of  the  outside,  but  the  perfection  of  the  Egyptian 
style  is  shown  by  the  separation  of  the  columns  by  the  walls, 
and  by  the  fact  that  they  were  made  to  support  the  roof.    The 

•for  cut  <rf  the  Tample  ol  01]>mpai,  m*  Am.  AimQuiBua,  Vol.  lO.,  Ho.  1. 
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earliest  appearance  of  the  col- 
umn in  Egypt  was  in  the  tomb 
of  Beni- Hassan.  The  tomb- 
like character  of  the  Egyptian 
temples  is  owing  as  much  to 
the  multiplication  of  the  col- 
umns in  the  interior,  as  to  the 
erection  of  the  propylte  in 
front,  or  to  the  height  of  the 
wall  surrounding  it. 

Now,  as  to  the  development 
of  these  different  features  of 
architecture  in  America,  we 
discover  that  while  neither  the 
principle  of  the  arch,  or  the  real 
use  of  the  column  was  known, 
yet  that  there  was  much  ad- 
vance towards  the  true  concep- 
tion of  them.  There  are  forms 
of  the  arch  where  the  overlap- 
ping stones  are  tilted  and 
smaller  stones  are  wedged  in 
behind  them,  so  that  there  is 
really  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
voussoir  shape  than  has  been 
discovered  anywhere  else,  ex- 
cept where  the  true  arch  has 
been  employed.  The  arch  was 
oftentimes  substituted  for  the 
lintel,  in  ancient  American 
buildings,  and  from  this  arose 
those  peculiar  shaped  corridors 
which  are  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Palenque. 

These  arches  were  erected 
above  square  piers,  and  were 
used  both  for  the  support  of  the 
cornices  and  roofs  of  the  cor- 
ridors, and  as  ceilings  for  the 
chambers  within.  Many  of  the 
terraced  pyramids  were  built  in 
this  way,  with  vaulted  cham- 
bers inside  of  them,  the  terraces 
being  supported  by  the  trian- 
gular arches,  rather  than  being 
solid.  There  was  a  form  of  the 
arch  in  use  in  America  which 
is  quite  peculiar.    It  is  the  tre- 
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foil.  This  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  cuts  of  the  ruins 
of  Palenque.*  This  trefoil  form  was  very  ornamental,  but  did 
not  contain  any  more  strength  than  the  triangular  arch,  but  it 
illustrates  the  tendency  to  adopt  the  vaulted  order  in  America. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  great  mixture  of  architectural 
styles  in  America.  Pyramidal  temples  are  numerous,  and 
associated  with  them,  in  the  same  locality,  are  buildings  which 
embody  the  peculiarly  square  and  flat  style  which  is  the  result 
of  the  use  of  the  pier  and  lintel,  and,  at  the  same  time,  other 
buildings,  which  present  the  lofty  vaulted  chambers  and 
arched  corridors,  thus  giving  the  three  forms  and  three  styles 
in  close  connection.  Wc  present  a  cut  which  illustrates  this 
point  to  a  certain  extent,  but  for  a  further  elucidation  of  the 
subject  would  refer  to  the  cuts  which  may  be  found  in  H.  H. 
Bancroft's  work  on  the  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  or 
to  Baldwin's  Ancient  America.  A  form  of  the  trefoil  arch  may 
be  seen  in  Short's  North  Americans  of  Antiquity,  as  well  as 
illustrations  of  the  triangular  arch,  and  of  the  banded  column. + 

The  Governor's  House,  at  Uxmal,  stands  upon  the  upper 
of  three  platforms,  of  which  the  lowest  is  575  ft.  long,  15  ft. 
broad  and  3  ft.  high.  The  second  is  545  ft.  long,  250  ft. 
broad,  and  20  ft.  high.  The  third  is  360  ft.  long,  30  broad 
and  19  ft.  high.  The  house  itself  is  322  ft.  long,  and  20  ft. 
high.  It  has  eleven  door-ways,  and  contains  twenty-two  apart- 
ments, two  of  which  are  60  ft.  long.  This  house  maybe  sup- 
posed to  resemble  the  ancient  Assyrian  palaces,  both  in  its 
style  and  in  its  situation.  The  examination  of  its  style  may 
give  an  idea  of  the  shape  which  those  ancient  structures  as- 
sumed. The  triangular  arches  seen  in  the  fa9ade,  and  the 
square  door-ways  will  illustrate  both  of  the  principles  to  which 
we  refer,  and  the  varied  styles  and  forms  which  prevailed 
here.  When  newly  constructed,  this  structure,  Mr.  Morgan 
says,  must  have  presented  a  striking  appearance.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  of  the  Aryan  tribes,  when  in  the  middle  status 
of  barbarism,  have  produced  houses  superior  to  those  in 
Yucatan. 

At  times,  also,  the  three  styles  will  be  embodied  in  one 
building;  a  pyramid,  as  may  be  seen  at  Palenque,  being 
at  the  base  a  temple  built  with  heavy,  square  piers  and  flat 
door-caps  above  it,  and  the  arched  or  vaulted  chamber 
found  within.  There  are,  also,  other  buildings,  such  as  Casa 
de  Monjas,  at  Uxmal,  where  the  pyramid  forms  the  foun- 
dation,   a    temple,   ornamented   with   columns  in   its  fa9ade, 

■S«e  oat  d1  Qoveiuor'a  Hodm  A  Vxnai,  an  ps^e  sao,  and  at  Chs  TrooiJIl  at  Pklenqae. 
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and  containing  arched  or  vaulted  chambers,  is  built  above 
the  terrace,  and  a  terraced  or  pyramidal  roof  forms  a  super- 
structure. There  are,  also,  buildings  erected  in  conical  form- 
others   presenting    a  single   chamber   within  a  cubical  built 

structure;  and 
others  still 
with  square 
piers  arising 
one  above  the 
other,  making 
heavy  terraces, 
but  connected 
by  inwardly 
inclined  walls, 
so  as  to  make 
heavy,  ter- 
raced pyra- 
mids; and  oth- 
ers still  pre- 
om  da  Monjii.  senting  the  in- 

wardly inclined  wall,  overtopped  by  the  heavy  concave 
cornice,  resembling  the  Egyptian  style. 

Thus  we  have,  in  America,  all  the  forms  and  styles  which 
are  found  in  all  the  architectural  orders,  but  always  lacking 
the  principle.  It  is  strange  that  architecture  should  have 
advanced  so  far  without  embodying  some  one  of  the  princi- 
ples, and  so  reaching  to  the  point  of  established  architectural 
order,  but  it  did  not.  Perhaps  there  are  resemblances  between 
the  American  and  all  the  known  historical  styles,  for  the 
vaulted  and  arched  corridors  approach  toward  the  Gothic  style, 
while  the  columnar  ornamentation  resembles  the  Greek,  and 
the  pyramidal  resembles  the  Egyptian,  yet  they  show  the 
Gothic  without  the  true  arch,  the  Greek  without  the  peripteral 
column,  and  the  Egyptian  without  the  perfect  pyramid. 

We  close  this  paper  with  a  brief  resume.  The  architectural 
orders,  as  such,  are  not  found  in  America,  but  the  fact  that 
architecture  begins  at  so  early  a  stage  makes  this  a  favorable 
field  for  the  study  of  their  origin.  There  is  no  connection 
between  the  prehistoric  works  of  America,  and  the  historic 
structures  of  America  and  the  historic  structures  of  the  East- 
ern Hemisphere,  but  the  architectural  forms  here  discovered 
show  how  the  orders  may  have  arisen  in  historic  countries. 
The  imperfect  condition  in  which  the  architecture  of  America 
was  arrested,  illustrates  how  essential  to  the  orders  the  me- 
chanical principles  are,  the  discovery  of  which  was  not  attained 
in  America. 
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KELTIBERIAN    INSCRIPTIONS   IN   SPAIN. 

THE   BRONZE   PLATE   OF   LUZAGA. 

BY  WENTWORTH  WEBSTER, 
Sure  Bums  Pyrteics,  France. 

Among  the  characters  in  unknown  tongues  which  still 
await  an  interpreter  in  Europe,  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting, if  not  the  most  important  after  the  Etruscan,  are  the 
inscriptions  known  as  the  "  letras  desconocidas,"  the  "  un- 
known characters,"  or  Keltiberian  inscriptions  of  Spain. 

These  have  long  attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned,  and 
many  scholars  have  tried  their  hands  on  them,  and  various 
have  been  the  schemes  of  interpretation  proposed.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  existence  of  the  language  in  which 
they  are  written  was  not  unknown  to  classical  writers,  and 
that  they  had  access  to  a  multitude  of  documents  in  them 
now  unhappily  lost  to  us.  Strabo  (34  B.  C),  treating  of  the 
Turdetani  (Lib.  iii,  ch.  25,  Vol.  I,  pp.  115:  Didot's  edit.)  the 
most  important  Iberian  tribe  in  Boetica  (Andalusia),  speaks 
of  them  as  using  writing,  and  having  manuscripts  of  laws  and 
poems,  for  some  of  which  they  claimed  an  antiquity  of  six 
thousand  years.  The  other  Iberian  tribes,  he  adds,  were  also 
acquainted  with  writing,  but  used  neither  the  same  characters 
nor  the  same  language.  We  shall  see,  afterward,  to  what 
extent  some  of  these  statements  of  Strabo  have  been  confirmed 
by  more  modern  discoveries. 

Soon  after  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
these  inscriptions  began  to  be  studied,  chiefly  by  writers 
(the  most  distinguished  of  whom,  though  later  in  date,  are 
the  Jesuit  Fathers,  Hervas  and  Larramendi),  who  sought  to 
establish  the  priority  of  the  Basque,  or  Escuara,  among  the 
languages  of  the  Peninsula,  and  who  hoped  to  And  the  key  to 
the  interpretation  of  them  in  that  language.  To  some  extent, 
most  of  those  who  have  since  treated  the  subject  have  followed 
the  same  lines.  Loricha,  a  Swedish  Ambassador  at  Madrid, 
tried  to  explain  the  legends  on  the  coins  merely  as  mint  marks 
for  the  use  of  the  workmen,  an  explanation  which,  if  correct, 
would  not  account  for  the  longer  inscriptions  of  Castellon  de 
la  Plana,  and  others.  M.  de  Saulcy,  Philips  of  Vienna,  M. 
Boudart,  Heiss,  Prof.  Sayce  of  Oxford,  are  some  of  the  chief 
writers  who  have  treated  of  them.  The  accredited  Spanish 
interpreters  of  the  present  day  are,  however,  F.  and  J.  Del- 
gado  de  la  Roda,  and  Zobet  de  Zangroniz;  the  system  of  the 
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latter  is  adopted  by  the  Jesuit  father  F.  Feta,  who  has  suc- 
cessfully endeavored  to  disentangle  the  Keltic  grammatical 
forms  and  elements  in  some  of  the  Latin  inscriptions  of 
Spain. 

These  unknown  letters  are  found  on  coins  dating  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  Christian  era.  On  the  walls  of  various 
buildings,  both  anterior  to  and  during  the  Roman  domination, 
e.  g.,  on  the  walls  of  Tarragona,  on  the  stones  below  the  level 
of  the  Roman  work,  and  on  stones  in  the  theatre  of  Sagun- 
tun,  indubitably  of  Roman  construction.  Hiibncr,  in  the 
Vol.  II.  of  the  Corpus  Inscrip.  Lat.,  relating  to  Spain,  gives 
eight  inscriptions  as  bilingual  to  Latin  and  these  unknown 
tongues,  two  of  which,  4318a  and  4424a  contain  Keltiberian 
characters  in  conjunction  with  very  common  and  well-marked 
Roman  words  Longer  inscriptions  arc  those  on  a  leaden 
plate  discovered  at  Castcllon  de  la  Plana  (Valencia)  in  1855; 
the  trilingual  stone  of  Tortosa,  described  and  interpreted  by 
Pdrc.  F.  Feta  in  the  "Museo  Espanol  de  Antiquidades,"  Vol. 
VI-,  559-S^;  another  inscription  on  stone,  and  the  bronze 
plate  found  at  Luzaga,  near  Siguenza,  which  is  the  occasion 
of  our  present  article,  and  of  which  an  excellent  fac-simile  is 
given  in  the  "  Boletin  de  la  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia," 
Tomo  II.,  c.  I,  January,  1883. 

The  number  of  coins  extant  with  Keltiberian  legends  is  very 
considerable.  Some  two  years  since  nearly  1,800  were  found 
at  once  at  Barcus,  near  Oloron,  Basses  Pyrenees;  but  among 
these  were  only  five  different  types.  Many  of  these  coins  are 
figured  in  the  great  work  of  Heiss  on  ancient  Spanish  coins, 
and  in  the  work  of  M.  Boudard,  and  others  still  inedited  are 
almost  daily  being  engraved  in  Spanish  periodicals,  notably  in 
the  excellent  "Revista  de  Ciencias  Historicas,"  lately  founded 
at  Barcelona  by  Sr.  Sanpere  y  Miguel.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  number  of  falsifications  almost  equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed, 
the  number  of  genuine  coins.  From  the  multitude  of  sharp 
but  needy  students  attending  her  universities,  from  the  undue 
weight  formerly  attached  to  genealogies,  and  "limpiesa  dt 
sangre"  purity  of  blood,  in  all  social  and  official  life  in  Spain, 
forgeries  of  documents  and  coins  are  of  old  date  there,  and 
the  archa;ologist  has  constantly  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
them.  The  inmates  of  some  monasteries,  especially  those  of 
Catalonia,  were  especially  skillful  in  this  art. 

When  we  come  to  examine  these  unknown  characters,  it  is 
evident  at  a  glance  that  they  are  not  of  native  origin.  They 
have  not  been  evolved  directly  from  any  native  picture  writ- 
ing, nor  are  they  at  all  like  the  hieroglyphic  signs  sometimes 
found  in  America.     They  have  been  evidently  borrowed  and 
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modified  from  a  far  later  stage  of  the  art  of  writing.  Prof. 
Sayce,  in  Vol,  X. ,  New  Series  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  has  published  a  comparative  table  of  the 
Karian,  Korkyrcan,  and  Keltiberian  alphabets,  and  at  once  it 
is  perceived  that  these  must  have  a  common  origin,  and  that 
they  represent  the  same  stage  of  development  in  the  art  of 
writing.  Explanatory  alphabets  have  been  formed  by  Philips, 
of  Vienna,  Heiss,  Delgado  de  la  Rada,  Zobel — in  fact,  by  nearly 
all  writers  who  have  essayed  the  interpretation  of  these  inscrip- 
tions. But,  notwithstanding  that  all  the  inscriptions  belong 
to  the  same  general  class  of  alphabets,  the  truth  of  Strabo's 
assertion,  above  quoted,  is  abundantly  proved.  The  forms 
are  frequently  diverse,  the  characters  represent  the  writing  at 
different  epochs,  or,  at  least,  of  varying  ability  in  the  engrav- 
ers. In, some,  the  workmen  appear  afraid  or  unable  to  make 
a  curved,  or  circular  line;  in  others,  even  in  this  most  recent 
find,  a  fresh  character  appears,  unknown  to  former  inscrip- 
tions. The  figures  on  the  coins,  too,  show  the  same  differ- 
ence in  artistic  execution,  A  few  are  no  mean  specimens  of 
numismatic  art,  especially  in  a  certain  freedom  of  movement 
given  to  the  horse  and  horseman  which  so  frequently  figure 
upon  them. 

But  while  a  certain  amount  of  success  has  attended  what  we 
may  call  the  transcription  of  the  alphabet,  with  the  aid  of  a 
few  bilingual  legends  of  coins,  or  coins  of  places  already 
known  by  Roman  legends,  the  interpretation  of  the  language 
still  lags  behind  in  a  most  tantalizing  manner.  Here  and 
■  there  the  name  of  some  tribe  or  city  is  given  in  letters  which 
suggest  either  a  Keltec,  or  else  an  Iberian  form  of  speech,  per- 
haps distantly  allied  to  the  modern  Basque.  Here  and  there 
in  the  longer  inscriptions  a  word  occurs  which  also  suggests 
that  language,  but  it  utterly  fails  us  in  interpreting  the  re- 
mainder, and  this  seems  to  be  especially  marked  in  this,  the 
latest  discovery. 

The  existence  of  the  bronze  tessera  of  which  we  now  treat 
was  first  revealed  to  the  -world  of  letters  by  Padre  F.  Feta, 
in  his  "Discurso  leido  ante  la  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia," 
July  6,  1879,  He  had  been  told  of  it  by  two  ecclesiastics  of 
Siguenza,  and  at  length  the  bronze  itself  was  handed  to  him 
for  publication  by  its  owner,  Don  Juan  Maria  Morales  of 
Huerta  Hernando.  From  a  letter  of  this  latter  gentleman  it 
appears  that  the  bronze  was  originally  found  at  Luzaga,  four 
leagues  S.  E.  of  Siguenza,  but  neither  the  exact  date  or  spot 
can  now  be  ascertained.  It  had  been  used  for  a  sconce  for  a 
lamp,  and  for  a  pot  lid  before  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
Sr.  Morales.  A  most  excellent  colored  fac-simile,  the  work 
of  Sr.  Kraus,  accompanies  the  present  Boleten. 
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Sr.  Z6bel  de  Zargr6nez,  who  has  classitied  the  Keltiberian 
alphabet  into  chronological  and  geographical  divisions,  states 
that  the  plate  of  Luzaga  evidently  belongs  to  the  eleventh 
district,  that  of  Seg/>bnga,  and  in  date  to  the  fourth  period, 
which  commences  154  B.  C.     His  transcription  is  as  follows: 

aregoratoks  karvoh  kegei. 

kortka  lutakei  aujs  irasiohka. 

erga  vela  tkerseks  soh. 

veisvi  mlaiohonoe. 

keg  is  karikoe  kegis. 

sdn  kortkan  elasughon. 

karvoh  thkes  sa  kortka. 

thivohreijs. 

One  character,  C,  which  occurs  six  times  in  this  inscription, 
is  peculiar  to  it,  and  is  transcribed  by  Sr.  Zobel  as  "ke."  The 
opening  word,  "arregorad,"  occurs  on  an  Iberian  coin  also 
found  at  Luzaga,  and  in  coins  struck  in  the  famous  Numantia. 
It  is  probably  a  tribal  or  geographical  name.  The  words 
transcribed  "kortka"  and  "kegei"  occur  in  other  inscriptions; 
other  words  seem  to  suggest  the  names  of  the  Keltiberian 
cities,  Velia,  Lutia,  Erga.  Up  to  this  point  only  are  we 
taken  in  the  present  article.  We  await  with  impatience  further 
aids  to  its  interpetation  in  a  second  article  by  Father  Feta. 
The  conclusions  he  draws  at  present  are:  (i)  That  the  plate 
is  authentic,  (z)  That  the  writing  is  ICcltiberian,  and  the 
idiom  should  be  Keltiberian  also. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

^  INDIAN   PIPES. 

Tt  thi  Editor  of  the  Ameriean  Antiqaarian: 

In  the  latter  part  of  1881,  an  Indian  grave  was  opened  at 
Brewerton,  N.  Y.,  in  which  a  skeleton  was  found,  facing  the 
East;  not  an  uncommon  position  in  Onondaga  County,  and 
possibly  indicating  Christian  burial.  In  the  grave  were  brass 
kettles,  remains  of  a  gun,  and  other  things  of  European  man- 
ufacture, as  well  as  flint  arrow-heads.  The  most  interesting 
articles,  however,  were  some  clay  pipes,  incorrectly  reported 
at  the  time  as  stone,  but  which  I  have  since  examined,  figured 
and  described.  One  is  of  common,  brown  earthenware,  the 
bowl  being  a  very  spirited  panther's  head,  but  with  the  very 
uncommon   feature  of  having   the  head  turned  to  one  side. 
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The  stem  is  ornamented  with  dots,  and  the  extreme  length, 
in  a  straight  tine,  from  tip  to  tip,  is  five  and  one-fourth  inches. 
Two  were  made  from  very  red  clay,  but  with  a  black  glaze,  or 
varnish,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  polished  stone.  The 
bowls  are  simple,  but  with  a  cord-like  ornament  encircling 
them  from  top  to  bottom.  These  are  a  little  larger  than  the 
preceding.  The  fourth  is  a  still  larger  bird-pipe,  of  the  same 
material  and  finish  as  these  last,  measuring  eight  and  three- 
fourths  inches,  directly  from  the  mouth-piece  to  the  tip  of  the 
bird's  tail,  but  some  inches  more  around  the  curve.  The 
upper  part  of  the  bowl  is  an  eagle,  finely  wrought,  with  rows 
of  dots  below   it,  around  the  bowl.     The  long  stem  is  plain. 

In  one  grave  we  have  thus  brought  together  European 
articles,  unglazed  pipes,  and  those  with  that  varnish,  or  glaze, 
which  some  have  thought  the  work  of  an  earhcr  period,  and, 
perhaps,  of  a  distinct  people. 

I  have  before  me  two  other  pipes  of  clay,  which  present  this 
glazed  appearance.  One  of  these  was  found  near  an  early 
historic  site  in  Onondaga  County,  and  the  bowl  has  a  fine 
bear's  head  facing  the  smoker.  The  stem  is  ornamented 
throughout  with  lines  and  dots.  The  other  is  from  an  earlier 
site,  a  few  miles  from  the  last,  and  is  the  most  remarkable 
clay  pipe  of  which  I  know,  though  it  has  been  broken.  It  is 
of  massive  size,  and  presents  the  usual  curve,  but  the  stem  is 
gone.  Four  human  faces  encircle  the  top  of  the  bowl,  and 
similar  grotesque  visages  are  intertwined  all  the  way  down  to 
the  broken  part,  and  were  probably  continued  for  some  dis- 
tance OlD  the  stem.  Fourteen  faces  remain,  and  strikingly 
suggest  Aztec  combinations.  Detached  ornaments,  as  wolves' 
heads,  etc..  also  occur,  of  similar  ware.  These,  with  the 
curious  pottery  found  there,  with  human  faces  and  figures  at 
the  angles  of  the  bowls,  have  suggested  the  idea  to  some  that 
they  were  made  by  Southern  captives  of  the  Iroquois,  but 
that  people  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  powerful  at  so 
early  a  day. 

A  little  further  east,  in  Madison  County,  I  found  the  owl's 
head  pipes,  which  I  have  never  seen  in  Onondaga  County, 
but  which  seem  comparatively  common  further  east.  The 
human  face  is  found  everywhere,  but  with  striking  differences, 
and,  frequently,  with  a  head-dress.  Serpent-pipes  are  also 
general,  and  sometimes  strangely  arranged.  One  Madison 
County  pipe  has  a  well-shaped  human  hand  reaching  over  the 
rim  from  within.  This  is  of  clay.  Another,  of  stone,  and 
somewhat  barrel -shaped,  has  a  bowl  at  each  end,  and  two 
holes  in  the  sides  for  the  pipe-stems. 

Bird-pipes,  of  clay  or  stone,  occur  occasionally  in  Onon- 
daga County,  but  the  human  face  has  the  preference,  gener- 
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ally  facing  the  smoker.  The  French  seem  to  have  brought  in 
a  new  fashion,  that  of  turning  the  face  away.  Two  French 
pipes,  found  at  Brewerton,  are  on  this  plan,  and  some  later 
Onondaga  pipes  follow  this  arrangement.  A  large  and  6ne 
one  of  stone,  of  the  historical  period,  has  a  majestic  and 
mournful  face  turned  from  the  smoker.  This  one  has,  also, 
inlaid  eyes  of  hollow  bone,  and  a  large  projection  below  the 
bowl.  A  large  bird-pipe  of  the  same  period,  and  probably 
made  with  iron  tools,  also  has  the  face  in  the  same  direction. 
This  one  is  remarkable  for  a  cock's  comb,  probably  suggested 
by  the  fowls  which  the  French  brought  to  Onondaga  (taken 
in  1656),  and  left  there  on  their  retreat,  a  little  later. 

The  typical  mound-builder's  pipe,  is  occasionally  found 
here,  and  many  others  which  are  of  interest,  but  which  it  is 
needless  to  describe.  Among  those  clay  pipes,  however, 
which  are  ornamented  with  dots  and  lines,  are  some  beautifully- 
worked  projections,  raised  around  the  rim  of  the  bowl.  One 
that  I  found,  with  the  usual  circular  mouldings  around  the  base 
of  the  bowl,  has  an  expanding  square  top,  finely  ornamented 
on  the  sides. 

I  have  an  Indian  pipe,  perhaps  a  hundred  years  old,  which 
seems  unique  in  form  and  material.  It  is  made  from  a  very 
large  deer's  antler,  the  prongs  having  been  sawed  off,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lowest,  and  the  bowl  is  placed  between 
that  and  the  broad  branch.  It  was  handsomely  carved,  and 
was  a  good  deal  ornamented  with  red  and  blue  paint,  though 
much  of  this  is  gone.  The  pipe-stem  is  of  wood,  and  forms 
the  chord  of  the  half-circle.  The  inside  of  the  bowl  is  lined 
with  metal,  and  the  pipe  was  made  among  the  Onondaga 
Indians. 

Although  we  find  many  beautifiul  specimens  of  the  pipe- 
maker's  art  among  the  early  Onondagas,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  pipe-of-peace  had,  at  first,  the  same  significance  to  them 
that  it  had  to  some  other  nations.  In  their  early  meetings 
with  the  French,  Dutch,  and  English,  it  has  no  great  promin- 
ence, and  generally  seems  not  to  have  been  used  at  all.  Gar- 
angular  alludes  to  it  in  his  speech  to  De  la  Barre,  in  1684,  if 
that  speech  is  correctly  given.  The  same  year  the  French 
Governor  sent  a  red  calumet  to  an  Onondaga  chief,  and  its 
meaning  seems  to  have  been  well  understood.  At  a  confer- 
ence with  Frontenac,  in  1673,  the  Iroquois  smoked  by  them- 
selves before  commencing  business,  but  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  tendering  the  calumet  to  the  French.  Later,  its  use 
is  prominent,  but  rather  as  a  foreign  custom.  The  Lake  tribes, 
in  1696,  sent  a  message  to  the  Iroqouis,  and  with  it  a  calumet 
of  red  stone,  of  great  size  and   beauty.     Gov.  du   Colliers 
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smoked  the  calumet  of  peace  with  the  western  Indians,  at 
Montreal,  in  1701,  and  promised  to  preserve  the  pipe  which 
the  Indians  had  brought  him.  In  1709,  the  Mississaguras 
gave  the  Iroquois  two  large  calumets  to  cover  their  dead,  but 
no  similar  act  appears  on  their  part  thus  far. 

When  the  Far  Indians  came  to  Albany,  in  1723,  to  confer 
with  the  Enghsh  and  Iroquois,  they  brought  a  calumet  for 
each,  and  explained  its  use,  as  something  to  which  they 
might  not  have  been  accustomed.  "  A  calumet  pipe,  amongst 
our  nations  is  esteemed  very  valuable,  and  is  the  greatest 
token  of  peace  and  friendship  we  can  express.  A  calumet 
pipe  and  tobacco  is  used  when  brethren  come  together  to 
visit  one  another."  To  the  Six  Nations  they  said:  "  We  have 
given  to  all  our  friends,  and  to  all  nations  with  whom  we  have 
entered  in  covenant,  a  calumet  pipe  of  peace  and  friendship, 
and  desire  the  Six  Nations  to  accept  of  this  calumet  as  a  sin- 
cere and  solemn  token  thereof." 

After  this,  certainly,  the  Iroquois  and  the  pipe  of  peace, 
as  other  nations  long  had  done,  and,  in  1756,  Sir  William 
Johnson  presented  "  the  largest  pipe  in  America,  made  on 
purpose,"  to  the  Six  Nations,  and  said:  "  Take  this  pipe  to 
your  great  council  chamber,  at  Onondaga;  let  it  hang  there 
in  view;  and  should  you  be  wavering  in  your  minds  at  any 
time,  take  and  smoke  out  of  it,  and  think  of  my  advice  given 
with  it,  and  you  will  recover  and  think  properly." 

There  are  several  instances  on  record  where  the  Catawbas 
and  Cherokees,  about  the  same  time,  brought  the  calumet  to 
the  New  York  Indians,  and  passed  it  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
In  1765,  the  great  Pontiac  sent  his  great  calumet,  with  wam- 
pum attached,  to  Sir  Wm.  Johnson,  in  token  of  peace,  and  a 
great  number  of  pipes  was  collected  in  the  West  and  South- 
west, by  the  Iroquois  ambassadors,  a  few  years  later. 

These  facts  will  account  for  the  ornaments  and  fragments 
of  red  pipe-stone  in  New  York,  which  probably  belong  to  this 
period,  or  a  little  earlier. 

European  pipes,  however,  soon  began  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Indian  article.  In  1692,  tobacco-pipes  appear  among  the 
English  presents  to  the  Indians,  and,  thenceforth  were  cus- 
tomary gifts.  Some  were  of  wood  and  tin;  others  are 
described  as  "wampum-pipes;"  and  others  of  white  clay;  yet 
found  on  Indian  sites  along  the  Mohawk,  which  were  given  in 
such  quantities  as  to  supply  the  general  demand. 

Baldwinsvillk,  N.  Y.  W.   M.  BEAUCHAMP. 
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BURIAL   CUSTOMS   IN  £RRGON. 

LcmK.   PKOH    A   GiNTLBMAN     WHO    TKAVI1.ID    THKOUGH    THAT    RBai(>N     AT 

AN    EaKLV   DaTB. 
Tp  tlu  Editor  of  lit  Ameritan  Antiquarian: 

In  1S32,  I  crossed  the  plains  and  mountains.  Traveled 
with  a  party  of  Missouri  fur-traders  to  the  west  of  the  Salt 
Lake,  then,  as  one  of  twelve  eastern  men,  we  made  our  way 
down  the  Lewis  River  through  the  country  of  the  Shoshone 
Indians,  and  in  six  weeks  reached  the  first  Hudson  Bay  trad- 
ing post  at  Walla  Walla,  a  country  so  poor  in  furs  that  it  was 
not  visited  either  by  them  or  the  American  traders.  They 
lived  almost  entirely  on  salmon,  of  which  they  fed  us  freely, 
refusing  pay,  though  we  had  horses  packed  not  only  with 
trinkets,  but  knives  and  hatchets — things  to  them  invaluable, 
for  they  were  still  using  stone  and  bone  implements  instead 
of  iron. 

At  Walla  Walta  we  exchanged  the  saddle  for  a  boat,  in 
which  we  descended  the  Columbia  to  its  mouth,  and  after 
looking  out  on  the  broad  Pacific,  we  returned  to  Fort  Van- 
couver, having  been  invited  by  its  governor,  as  he  was  called, 
a  Dr.  McLauchlin,  to  pass  the  winter  in  his  fort,  where, 
though  he  claimed  jne  as  a  guest,  he  consented  that  I  might 
teach  his  son  and  the  other  half-breed  boys  of  the  fort  to  read. 
The  coming  spring,  he  loaned  me  seed  and  farming  tools,  and 
I  went  up  the  Willamette  river  to  where  Salem  now  is,  and 
tilled  some  prairie  lands  and  raised  some  wheat  and  other 
crops.  But  tiring  of  a  hermit  life,  I  gave  my  crop  to  the 
company  for  a  passage  in  a  ship  to  be  sent  down  the  coast. 
So  I  visited  San  Francisco  Bay,  the  Sandwich  and  Society 
islands,  passed  the  cape,  stopped  at  Rio,  landed  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  returned  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  after  an  absence  of  two 
and  a  half  years.  In  reference  to  Indian  burials  in  Oregon, 
I  observed  nothing  of  their  disposal  of  the  dead  till  I  reached 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Cascades  of  the  Columbia,  where 
they  wrapped  the  body  in  robes  and  placed  them  side  by  side 
as  they  died,  in  a  shed,  where  they  could  be  plainly  seen,  but 
so  inclosed  as  not  to  be  reached  by  the  wolves. 

From  Fort  Vancouver  down  the  river  to  its  mouth,  I  no- 
ticed that,  after  wrapping  up  the  body,  they  placed  it,  with  all 
the  property  of  the  deceased,  in  and  about  a  canoe,  which 
they  placed  on  the  bank  of  the  river  in  some  high  and  con- 
spicuous place,  first  so  damaging  articles  as  to  unfit  them  lor 
use.  Still,  with  them  it  was  the  highest  of  crimes  to  rob  a 
grave.  But  their  infants  they  placed  in  a  box,  and  this  they 
fixed   among  the   branches  of  tall  trees,  and  it  was  said  that. 
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to  the  north  of  them,  some  thus  placed   bodies  of  the  grown 
in  crotches  of  trees. 

On  the  Willamette,  they  buried  their  dead  in  the  earth. 
When  the  grave  was  dug,  they  placed  slabs  on  the  bottom 
and  sides,  and  when  they  had  lowered  the  wrapped  body 
down,  placed  another  over,  resting  on  the  side  ones,  and  filled 
in  the  earth.  One  of  their  burial  grounds  was  near  my  cabin, 
where  I  attended  the  funeral  of  a  young  man  and  witnessed 
the  whole  ceremony.  After  thus  depositing  the  body  and 
filling  the  graves,  they  built  a  fire  on  the  same,  and  all 
the  triends  sat  about  it  and  chanted  a  mournful  dirge 
for  a  long  time,  all  as  solemn  as  at  a  Christian  burial. 
Often  after,  the  mother  came  and  deposited  food  in  the 
earth  at  the  head  of  the  grave.  At  a  man's  grave  was 
stuck  up  a  paddle,  at  a  woman's  a  camas  stick,  they  being  the 
■diggers  of  that  most  excellent  root.  During  my  journeyings 
I  did  not  notice  any  prehistoric  remains  of  man  or  animals, 
but  much  of  the  canons  and  mountains.  Mount  Head  and  St. 
Helen,  vast  ranges  of  mountain  and  extended  plains  of  vol- 
canic rock  * 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL   DISCUSSIONS   IN   FRANCE. 
Tc  the  Editor  of  tht  AmerieaH  AHliquarian:  ♦ 

In  May  of  the  present  year,  a  "Congr^s  Scientifique,  Arch^- 
ologique  et  Historique"  was  held  at  Dax,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lourdes,  France.  The  initiation  of  the  Congress  is 
mainly  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  members,  and  especially  of 
the  president,  M,  H.  du  Boucher,  of  the  "Soci^te  de  Borda," 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  those  literary  societies  of 
south-western  France,  which  do  so  much  to  promote  literary 
and  scientific  research  in  these  regions.  The  neighborhood  of 
Dax  is  interesting  on  many  accounts.  Its  salt  mines,  its  hot 
mud  and  water  baths  and  fountains,  its  sands  and  dunes,  with 
the  underlying  tuf,  or  alios,  attract  the  attention  of  the  geol- 
ogist. In  prehistoric  archEeology  it  is  still  more  rich.  The 
exhibition  connected  with  the  Congress  gave  full  evidence  of 
this  in  the  abundance  of  objects  foilnd  in  the  neighborhood, 
flints,  stone  hatchets,  pottery,  bronze,  copper,  gold  and  iron 
instruments,  arms  and  ornaments.  To  a  more  recent  period 
belong  the  camps  and  military  stations,  occupied  first  by  Kel- 
tec,  or  even  by  anterior  races,  subsequently  utilized  by  the 
Romans  during  their  occupation  of  the  country,  and  after 
their  departure,  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  defense  against  bar- 
barian inroads,  in  the  period  between  the  downfall  of  Rome 
and  the  middle  ages.  Roman  civilization,  as  well  as  its  mili- 
tary power,  is  represented  by  the  walls  of  Dax,  until  lately 
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the  finest  specimen  of  Roman  fortifications  in  the  whole  region . 
and  by  the  remains  of  villas  and  baths,  and  above  all  by  tlie 
Roihan  roads,  and  by  the  coins  so  frequently  found  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  raeditcval  abbeys,  churches  and  cathe- 
drals are  full  of  interest  to  the  arch^ologist,  but  are  not  dis- 
tinguished by  unusual  beauty,  either  in  art  or  architecture. 

Archffiology,   prehistoric   and   historic,  was  decidedly    the 
best  represented  feature  in  the  Congress,  both  in  the  exhibi- 
tion and  in  the  discussions.     In  the  debate  on  the  existence 
of  man  in  the  Tertiary  period,  sustained  by  MM.  Cartailhac. 
Garrigou,  Cte.  de  Chasteigner,  and  others,  the  conclusion  wa.s 
identical  with  that  of  the  Congress  of  Lisbon,  viz.:   that    the 
fact   is  not  yet  proven.     The  varied  contents  of   the   many 
tumuli,  consisting  of  quartzite  weapons,  pottery,  bronze,  iron. 
copper  and  gold  instruments  and  ornaments,  and  the  funeral 
rites  of  the  populations,  were  described  by  Dr.  Testul.      M. 
Cartailhac,  against  the  general  opinion,  doubted  whether  the 
quartzite   implements  were  intentionally  cut.     In  discussing 
the  lake-dwellings,  M.  Vaussenat  threw  doubt  on  those  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  Lac  de  Lourdes,  and  from  a  long 
personal  knowledge  of  the  lake,  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with 
him.     Other  lacustrine  and  marsh  constructions,  less  open  to 
doubt,  were  signalized  on  other  points,  at  St.  Jean  de  Lier, 
and  in  the  Baronies  near  Bagueres  de  Bigorre.     It  was,  how- 
ever, shown  by  examples  in  the  district  that  carved  piles  were 
formerly  used  simply  to  indicate  a  ford.     The  camps  and  mil- 
itary works  so  common  in  the  region  were  assigned  to   the 
successive  occupation  of  many  races,  from  almost  prehistoric 
to  early  mediaeval  times,  standing,  as  they  do,  on  the  best 
points  of  natural  defense.     Analogous  discoveries  were  an- 
nounced with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  monuments.    Under  the 
pavement  of  the  old  abbey  church  at  Sorde,  and  in  the  park 
outside,  remains  of  a  fine  Roman  mosaic  were  found.     Frag- 
ments of  Roman,   Merovingian   and   Carlovingian   materials 
were  discovered  in  churches,  generally  of  from  Xth  to  Xllth 
centuries.     Many  other  traces  .of  older  work  still  remaining, 
and  of  older  customs,  were  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
Congress.     To  judge  of  the  value  of  the  linguistic  contribu- 
tions on  the  dialects  of  the  region,  we  await  the  publication 
of  the  annals  of  the  Congress,  and  purely  physical  science 
does  not  fall  within  the  department  of  the  AMERICAN  ANTI- 
QUARIAN.    The  promoters  of  the  Congress  and  exhibition  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  their  success,  and  the   resnlts  are  a 
good  example  of  what  may  be  done  in  archaeology  by  well- 
directed  local  effort.  Wentworth  Webster. 
Bassss  PritNtEs.  ' 
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PORTRAITS—  WITCHCRAFT. 


EDITORIAL. 


Coins  and  Portraits. — We  give  as  a  frontispiecf*  to  this 
number  the  portrait  of  the  philosopher  Epictetus.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  remarkable  looking  face,  and  the  wonder  is 
where  the  portrait  came  from.  The  coins  are  generally  the 
source  of  information,  but  the  task  is  to  connect  the  portraits 
with  the  coins.  There  are  portraits  which  have  become  so 
common  as  to  be  conventional.  They  are  accepted  as  correct, 
and  no  one  knows  from  whence  they  came.  Occasionally, 
however,  a  change  will  occur;  a  new  portrait  of  the  same 
person  will  appear,  and  then  people  will  begin  to  inquire  as 
to  the  authority  for  the  new  likeness.  Such  a  change  hap- 
pened recently,  in  connection  with  the  portrait  of  Julius  Cie- 
sar.  Froude's  Csesar  contains  a  portrait  which  resembles  more 
that  of  a  literary  man,  a  professor  in  College,  than  that  of  the 
Great  Cmsar,  as  we  have  generally  pictured  him,  and  the 
question  has  arisen,  "Is  the  likeness  correct?"  We  have  seen 
a  coin,  illustrated  by  a  cut  in  Thalheimer's  Ancient  History, 
which  would  show  that  this  last  portrait  is  the  correct  one. 
How  did  this  portrait  of  Epictetus  come  to  us  ? 

Witchcraft  Among  the  Civilized  and  Uncivilized 
Races. — The  existence  of  witchcraft  superstition  among  the 
Aborigines  has  been  known  and  referred  to  by  missionaries 
for  a  long  time.  In  fact  it  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  this 
country  as  much  as  in  Africa.  Recently,  a  whole'family 
were  nearly  destroyed,  in  Alaska,  on  account  of  it.  The 
St.  Louis  Republican  contains  a  letter,  which  has  been 
quoted  by  the  Presbyterian  Home  Missions,  narrating  the 
fact.  The  writer  says  that  this  superstition  has  prevailed 
among  the  Thlinkeets,  as  long  as  tradition  has  any  record. 
J,  G.  Shea,  also,  refers  to  the  existence  of  this  super- 
stition, among  the  Taos,  Zuni.  Acoma,  and  Moquis,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  missions  among  them  in  1622.  The  super- 
stition seems  to  have  been  connected  with  a  high  state  of  re- 
ligious sensibility,  a  belief  in  the  supernatural,  leading  to  the 
imaginary  state  where  social  delusions  are  very  strong. 
The  remark  of  the  Zuni  chief,  while  at  Salem,  is'all  the 
more  striking  from  being  made  on  the  spot  where  witchcraft 
appeared  in  the  early  history  of  our  country.  "Put^them  to 
death,"  was  the  sentence  he  pronounced;  a  strange  echo  of 
the  sentiment  which  prevailed  among,  enlightened  Christians. 
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It  is  a  query  in  our  mind,  whether  the  treatment  of  captives 
among  the  savages,  was  not  connected  with  some  kind  of 
superstition,  resembling  this  one  of  witchcraft.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  victims  burned  at  the  stake,  does  not  seem  to 
have  sprung  from  any  different  feeling,  whether  am.ong'  the 
savages  of  America  or  the  Christians  of  Europe.  What 
organic  connection  there  can  be  between  a  real  and  true  re- 
ligious conception  and  these  atrocities  of  superstition,  wc  are 
not  able  to  show,  but  doubtless  there  is  something  in  liuman 
nature  which  is  deeply  seated  and  is  likely  to  survive  through 
all  time;  and  shall  be  one  of  the  last  things  to  be  eliminated 
from  Religion.  It  is  strange  that  witchcraft,  which  is  really 
a  savage  or  barbaric  trait,  should  survive  and  appear  in 
history  with  such  force  as  it  has. 

Paleolithic  Implements. — Journal  of  Victoria   Insti- 
tute for  March,  1882,  contains  an  article  by  Nicholas  Whitely, 
C.  E. ,  in  which  he  announces  the  discovery  of  the  geological 
origin  of  certain  so-called  Paljeolithic  implements,  these    im- 
plements coming  from  a  gravel-pit  at  Broom,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Axe,  at  Axminster,  and  supposed  to  be  of  a  rude    and 
heavy  type  of  Palseolithic  implements.     They  come  from  near 
the  base  of  the  bed,  as  is  the  case  in  the  gravel  beds  in    the 
valley  of  the  Somme,  and  resemble   the   implements  of  the 
Somme  type.     Many  of  these   rough    tools   of   chert    were 
found  among  the  ballast  on  the  railway  near  Exeter.      Vast 
numbers  of  these  drift  "tools"  have  been  found  in  the  gravel 
beds.     The  implements  and  the  gravel  in  the  bed  are  simiiar, 
show  the  same  kind  of  fracture,  have  been   subject  to    the 
same   forces.     Chert   differs   from   flint  in   breaking  with    a 
square,  splintery   fracture,   instead   of  a  conchoidal:     These 
fractured   pieces  show    no  indications  of  manipulative   skill, 
but  were  occasioned  by  natural  causes. 

SCHLIEMANN'S  Late  DISCOVERIES. — Dr,  Schliemann  has 
written  several  letters  to  the  Anthropological  Association  of 
Berlin,  the  results  of  late  explorations  at  ancient  Troy.  His 
effort  has  been  to  classify  the  relics,  and  different  parts  of  the 
ruins,  so  as  to  identify  them  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  three 
cities  found  on  this  site.  The  first  city,  he  thinks,  was  a  mere 
hamlet  ;  this  was  levelled,  and  on  it  the  second  city  erected, 
which  was,  in  turn,  burned,  and  a  third,  more  modern,  built 
in  its  place  The  larger  part  of  the  relics  belong  to  the  sec- 
ond city.  A  temple  or  hall  was  discovered,  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  with  pilasters  which  had  re-entrant  angles. 

C-«sar's  Forts. — About  a  hundred  years  ago  some  forts 
were  discovered  which  were  supposed  to  be  similar  to  those 
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described  bv  Cwsar.  These  were  found  in  Scotland,  but  were 
similar  to  others  which  existed  also  in  France,  Thuringia,  Bo- 
hemia, and  other  places  on  the  continent.  These  forts  were 
constructed  both  of  wood  and  of  stone,  the  wood  being  placed 
cross-wise,  farming  a  circular  wall,  and  then  the  stone  being 
thrown  upon  this,  the  stone  protecting  the  wall,  and  keeping  it 
from  being  burned.  Recently  other  forts  have  been  discov- 
ered near  Bingen  on  the  Rhine.  The  walls  of  these  forts,  as 
discovered,  are  vitrified,  and  a  supposition  is  that  the  enemy, 
in  attacking  the  forts,  set  fire  to  the  wood,  burned  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  left  the  walls  as  a  vitrified  mass.  The  vitrefaction 
of  the  wall  would,  of  course,  preserve  it,  and  so  we  have  visi- 
ble ruins  of  those  very  forts  which  Julius  Caesar  attacked  and 
destroyed. 

Holy  Smoke. — Two  bronze  cysts  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered in  Suabia,  which  were  filled  with  a  certain  kind  of  gum 
resembling  myrrh.  This  gum,  on  being  burned,  gave  out  a 
rich  perfume,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  one  of  those  costly 
gums  which  kings  and  princes  introduced  from  the  far  East. 

At  the  Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition,  in  i8Si,  Paul 
Mohr,  Sr. ,  and  S.  C.  Heighway  received  silver  medals  for 
collections  of  archaeological  relics. 

Deceased.  —  During  the  year  past,  a  large  number  of 
archaeologists  in  America  have  died.  Among  them,  Hon.  L. 
H.  Morgan,  Rev.  E.  A.  Dalrymple,  S.  T.  D..  Prof.  S.  S. 
Haldeman,  LL.D.  Now  the  name  of  Wm.  S.  Vaux  is  added 
to  the  list.  Mr.  Vaux  was  a  collector  of  arch^ological  relics, 
as  well  as  of  minerals.  He  employed  a  part  of  his  wealth  in 
purchasing  rare  specimens,  and  left  a  small  but  choice  cabinet. 
Minerals  were  his  specialty,  but  archzeology  received  more  or 
less  attention.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  Numismatic  and 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences, president  of  Zoological  Society  and  treasurer  of  Ameri- 
can Anthropolical  Association  during  the  existence  of  that 
society. 

The  sudden  death  of  B.  B.  Redding,  by  apoplexy,  deprives 
California  of  one  of  its  most  active  and  reliable  scientific 
workers.  Mr.  Redding,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  a  Regent 
of  the  State  University,  Trustee  of  the  Academy  of  Science, 
member  of  the  Fish  Commission,  and  secretary  of  the  land 
department  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad.  He  was  the  organ- 
izer of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  had  been  a  leader  in 
archccological  researches  for  several  years.  His  death  will  not 
only  be  deplored  in  California,  but  throughout  the  country. 
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Animism  and  /Sun-Worship    among  the  Indians. 

The  word  Aoimismis  used  to  express  the  primitive  form    of 
religion  which  is  found  among  savage  people  in  all  parts   of 
the  world.      It  comes  from   the   belief  that  everything    and 
every  person  consists  of  two  parts,  a  body  and  a  spirit.      The 
beings  which  fill  the  Indian  universe  are  not  supernatural  and 
do  not  have  the  attributes  of  God,  but  arc   more  like    the 
spirits  which  some  people  think  manifest  themselves  at   the 
present  time.     These  may  be  the  spirits  of  animals,  or  ghosts 
of  any  kind.     Every  river  and  every  bend  of  a  river  has   a 
spirit.     The  spirits  of  falls,  cataracts  or  rapids,  arc  especially- 
dreaded.     Drowning  is  oftentimes  ascribed  to  the  work  of  a 
spirit. "     It  is  probable  that  sun-worship  originated  from  this, 
and  in   the  following  way:    Everything  having  a  body  and 
spirit,  the  sun  is  supposed  to  be  a  sun-spirit,  as  well  as  a  sun- 
-form,  hence  the  superstitious  regard  for  it.     Thus  it  is  the 
same   in  reality  with  animism  and  with  animal-worship,  for 
the  natives  do  not  distinguish  such  beings  as  sun  and  moon 
from  men  and  other  animals.     Plants  and  other  objects,  winds 
and  storms,  rocks  and  trees,  animals  and  men,  sun  and  moon, 
all  have  both  a  body  and  soul.     The  last  number  of  the  An- 
thropohgical  Journal  contains  an  article  on  the  subject  by 
E.  A.   Im.  Thurm,  which  is  partly  a  review  of  Mr.  Dorman's 
book,  but  which  is  also  suggestive  of  the  religious  ideas  prev- 
alent among  the  Indians  of  British  Gyiana.     The  author  says, 
"The  spirit  of  all  rocks  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  harm, 
and  sculptured  rocks  are  especially  dreaded. 
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Human  Foot-Prints  Found  in  Solid  Rock. — The  J^e- 
va3a  State's  Prison,  at  Carson,  is  situated  on  a  sand-stone 
spur,  which  runs  out  from  the  Pine  Nut  Mts.  into  the  Carson 
plains,  like  a  great  promontory.  The  prison  quarry  has  un- 
capped the  spur  to  a  depth  of  from  30  to  40  feet,  and  exposed 
a  layer  of  aranaceous  shale.  In  this  shale,  and  covering  a  space 
of  about  an  acre  and  a  half,  have  been  found  a  large  number  of 
tracks,  both  of  animals  and  birds,  and  what  are  supposed,  also, 
to  be  human  foot-prints.  Eight  great,  square  impressions,  20 
by  22  inches  in  size,  showing  a  stride  of  a,%  feet,  come  out  from 
the  super-incumbent  rock.  These  have  been  supposed  to  be 
the  tracks  of  a  mastodon,  or  mammoth.  Tracks  of  a  wading 
bird  are  also  seen  along  with  it.  What  is  more  remarkable, 
however,  is  that  a  number  of  foot-prints,  such  as  a  giant  man 
would  make,  if  shod  with  thick-soled  mocasins  or  sandals, 
have  been  found.  There  are  six  series  of  them,  the  foot- 
prints numbering  from  8  to  17  in  each.  The  size  of  the  san- 
dal is  as  follows:  19  inches  in  length,  8  inches  broad  at  the 
ball,  6  inches  at  the  heel,  having  a  length  of  stride  2  feet  3 
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inches.  The  distance  between  the  feet,  or  straddle,  is  i8 
inches.  Most  of  them  have  straight-pointed  toes,  supposed 
to  distinguish  the  white  man  of  to-day.  In  no  case  is  the 
naked  foot  distinctly  shown.  In  all  the  tracks  the  toes  turn 
outward.  , 

This  discovery,  with  that  of  tl)e  Calaveras  skull,  will,  no 
doubt,  be  seized  upon  as  direct  proof  that  man  existed  in  the 
Tertiary,  as  early  as  the  Miocene.  From  these  papers  it  ap- 
pears that  several  quite  distinct  tracks  of  deer  are  to  be  seen, 
some  of  which  resemble  those  of  a  wolf,  and  abundant  tracks 
of  wading  birds,  which  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  same 
class  now  living.  The  rock  above  the  tracks  is  15  ft.  in  height, 
and  gives  evidence  of  having  been  at  one  time  the  shore  of  a 
local  or  isolated  lake.  Its  level  is  above  that  of  Lake  La 
Hontan,  which  itself  is,  as  is  well  known,  an  ancient  basin, 
now  empty,  but  was,  in  the  Pliocene  age,  the  bed  of  a  great 
lake  or  fresh- water  sea.  These  tracks  antedate  the  present 
river-system  of  the  Sierras,  and  must  be  very  old.  It  seems 
to  be  uncertain  whether  the  rock  belonged  to  the  Quarternary 
or  Tertiary,  but  it  is  more  uncertain  whether  they  are  human 
foot-prints  or  not.  Papers  were  read  before  tlie  California 
Academy  of  Science  by  Dr.  Harkness  and  Mr.  Gibbs,  both 
of  whom  seemed  to  think  that  the  tracks  are  doubtless  human. 


LINGUISTIC   NOTES. 

EDITED  BY  ALB.  S.   GATSCHET,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Hiawatha  was,  according  to  the  legend,  a  chief  of  high 
renown  among  the  Onondagas,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  devised  a  system  of  permanent  government 
for  the  Five  Nations,  to  save  them  from  the  continual  fratri- 
cidal wars  in  which  they  were  engaged.  At  first  he  had  to 
contend  against  the  hostile  influence  of  his  fellow-chief,  Ato- 
tarho,  or  "The  Entangled  One,"  but,  by  his  prudent  coun- 
sels, he  finally  succeeded  in  establishing  the  confederacy  which 
has  iq^de  the  Iroquois  once  so  great  and  powerful.  TTie  Hia- 
watha legend  lives  among  the  Iroquois  peopfe  of  New  York 
and  on  the  Brantford  Reserve,  Ontario,  at  the  present  day, 
and  is  recounted  by  their  story-tellers  with  a  large  amount  of 
details,  which  probably  have  some  historical  facts  as  a  solid 
foundation.  The  name  is  variously  pronounced,  and  means 
"  The  one  who  seeks  the  wampum  belt. " 
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The  above  is  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Horatio  Hale's  article  read 
at  the  Cincinnati  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  August,  1881,  entitled  "A  Lawgiver 
of  the  Stone  Age,"  and  has  been  published  in  full  in  its  "Pro- 
ceedings." (Salem:  1881.  8vo.,  pp.  324-341.)  The  article  is 
equally  interesting  to  historians  and  ethnologists  as  to  linguists. 
It  shows,  among  many  other  things,  that  Schoolcraft  con- 
founded Hiawatha  with  the  OdjibwS  deity  Manabozho,  and 
imputed  to  him  in  his  "  Hiawatha  Legends  "  all  the  feats  so 
poetically  described  in  Longfellow's  immortal  creation. 

The  ethnology  and  languages  of  the  Indian  tribes  on 
and  around  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  are  not  so  well  known  as 
they  ought  to  be,  although  some  of  the  oldest  discoverers  of 
America  speak  of  them  in  their  descriptions.  Commander 
Lull,  U.  S.  N.,  gave  a  vocabulary  taken  at  St.  Bias  Point  and 
Caledonia  Harbor  in  1874  (402  words  and  24  sentences,  in 
Amer.  Philol.  Soc'y  Transact.)  Alphonse  L.  Pinart  travelled 
along  these  coasts  in  1880-1881,  and  acquired  there  a  Spanish 
manuscript  written  by  Father  Franco,  secretary  of  the  Bishop 
of  Panami,  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century: 
"Noticia  de  ios  Indies  Gitaymies  y  de  sus  coustumbres"  fol- 
lowed by  a  "  Vocabulario  castellano,  guaymi  y  norteno"  and 
another  "vocabulario  sabanero  y  dorasque."  On  returning  to 
San  Francisco,  Mr.  Pinart  published  (1882)  these  important 
papers  in  the  original  Spanish,  to  form  the  fourth  volume  of 
his  Linguistic  Collection  (Paris,  E.  Leroux).  The  noticia 
and  the  vocabularies  fill  73  pages  in  quarto;  the  latter  contain 
from  800  to  1,200  vocables  each,  all  the  four  dialects,  which 
are  spoken  at  an  inconsiderable  distance  from  each  other, 
belonging  to  one  and  the  same  linguistic  family.  We  give  a 
few  words  from  the  Northern  (Norteno)  dialect;  Coiv,  nabi  or 
nebimore;  f^,  nebicuguane;  horse,  vaozo;  aiii ,  na^zga.;  sfiider, 
iogo;  ybjr,  mubiali;  tooth,  tu;  cat,  michi;  hog,  madutirmetu; 
horn,  croddu,  grotu;  car,  olo;  tail,  cubara;  grass,  crio  or 
comuto;  strait},  mequio;  flo'aiei',  cridron;  knife,  nitrachi; 
lance,  pucocri;  arrow,  bugo;  bo%v,  tuguen. 

Wright,  Allen. — Chahta  Leksikon.  Choctaw  in  English 
Definition,  for  the  Choctaw  academies  and  schools.  First 
edition — i.ooo  copies.  St.  Louis:  Printed  by  Presbyterian 
Publishing  Company,  207  North  Eighth  Street.  (1880.)  l2mo. 
3 1 1  pages. 

This  is  the  title  of  the  first  dictionary  that  has  ever  been 
published  on  the  harmonious,  soft  and  pliant  language  of  the 
Chi'hta,  a  people  the  majority  of  whom  have  been  settled  in 
the  Indian  Territory  for  the  last  forty-five  years.     The  words 
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are  put  down  in  the  missionary  alphabet  in  use  among  the 
tribe  for  nearly  a  century.  The  compound  terms  and  some 
participles  figure  as  separate  items,  and  thus  the  number  of 
words  or  items  in  this  dictionary  reaches  eleven  thousand. 
The  author,  who  lives  at  Atoka,  near  Boggy  Depot,  Choctaw 
Nation,  I.  T. ,  is  a  full-blood  Indian,  of  no  common  attain- 
ments; a  theologian,  preacher,  and  formerly  governor  of  his 
tribe,  and  also  at  various  times  delegate  of  the  Choctaw 
Indians  to  the  government  in  Washington  for  transacting 
tribal  business.  The  work  of  a  full-blood  Indian  on  his  own 
language,  in  which  he  has  been  teaching  and  preaching  for 
forty  years  past,  certainly  deserves  more  attention  from  stu- 
dents and  linguists  than  the  ephemeral  products  of  the  same 
kind  composed  by  whites,  who  are  only  superhckilly  ac- 
quainted with  an  Indian  language.  The  book  can  be  obtained 
by  remitting  $1.50  to  the  author  himself,  and  will  be  of  great 
help  to  any  one  desirous  of  acquiring  this  language,  Mr. 
Allen  Wright  would  deserve  double  praise  if  he  would  pub- 
lish a  second  part,  containing  English  words  with  their  corre- 
sponding Chi'hta  terms. 

Platzmann,  Julius. — Glossar  derfeuerldndischen  Spracke. 
Leipzig:  B.  G.  Treubner.  1882.  i2mo.  56  and  366  pages. 
With  portraits  of  two  Fuegians,  and  a  map  of  the  country. 

This  volume  contains  a  glossary  of  the  Yahgan  -  Fuegian 
gospel  of  St,  Luke,  recently  spoken  of  in  the  American 
Antiquarian,  Vol.  IV.,  No.  3,  and  is  divided  in  a  Fuegian- 
German  and  a  German-Fuegian  part.  The  author  has  trans- 
cribed the  orthography  of  the  anonymous  translator  into  his 
native  German  orthography,  to  render  the  language  more 
accessible  to  his  countrymen,  and  carefully  states  the  equiva- 
lents used  for  his  transcription.  Many  vocables  are  not 
reduced  to  their  simplest  forms,  though  this  would  be  very 
desirable,  as  far  as  the  verbs  are  concerned  Many  sentences 
are  quoted  with  their  literal  rendering  in  German,  often  also 
in  Latin  and  in  Greek.  The  glossary  is  preceded  by  four  histori- 
cal and  topographical  articles,  composed  by  Dr.  Karl  Whist- 
ting,  describing  minutely  some  peculiarities  of  this  southern 
extremity  of  America.  We  trust  that  Platzmann's  book  will 
find  many  readers  among  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
linguistics  and  ethnology  of  this  western  hemisphere. 

Cuba. — The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  greater  Antillian 
islands  (Cuba,  Hayti,  etc.),  have  disappeared  so  rapidly  under 
the  cruel  treatment  of  the  first  Spanish  conquerors,  that  our 
knowledge  of  their  customs,  affinities,  laws,  religion  and  lan- 
guages has  remained  in  a  fragmentary  state.     Many   recent 
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authors  have  attempted  to  gather  all  that  could  be  collected 
upon  their  antiquities,  and  it  is  now  certain  that  they  spoke 
dialects  of  the  great  Carib  or  Galibi  stock,  which  now  holds 
the  north  coast  of  South  America.  Nicolas  Fort  y  Roldan, 
in  his  Cuba  indigena,  Madrid,  1881  (200  pages,  izmo),  has 
brought  together  a  large  number  of  Indian  local  names  found 
in  Cuba,  and  has  done  his  best  to  explain  these  (as  well  as 
some  Indian  words  in  the  Cuban-Spanish  dialect)  ethnologic- 
ally  and  linguistically. 

Malagasy. — The  editor  of  the  "Antananarivo  Annual" 
the  learned  Rev.  R.  Baron,  missionary  of  the  London  Miss. 
Society,  has  brought  together  in  his  last  number  (1881 ,  No.  5), 
a  varied,  selection  of  articles  to  illustrate  the  history,  ethnog- 
raphy and  linguistics  oi  Madagaskar,  which,  on  perusal,  prove 
to  be  of  high  interest.  This  annual  is  printed  in  the  capital 
of  the  island,  Antananarivo,  and  forms  octavo  numbers  of 
over  100  pages  each.  Of  the  contents  of  No,  V.  we  mention: 
Two  Years  among  the  Sakalava;  On  the  Flora  and  Fauna  of 
Madagaskar  (by  Alfr.  R.Wallace);  Foreign  Words  in  Mala- 
gasy; Madagaskar  and  its  Proverbs;  The  Malagasy  "Passives" 
(a  verbal  form);   Marsden  on  the  Malagasy  Language,  etc. ,  etc. 


RECENT  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  beautifully  executed  stone  sculptures  of  Santa 
Lucia  de  Cosamalguapa  (a  town  near  the  volcano  de  Fuego 
in  Guatemala),  of  which  we  have  spoken  at  various  times  in 
this  periodical,  have  at  last  reached 'their  destination,  the 
Royal  Ethnological  Museum  at  Berlin,  Germany.  When  Dr. 
Adolf  Bastian  visited  Guatemala  early  in  1876,  he  paid  two 
visits  to  the  locality  where  the  carved  stones  were  imbedded 
in  the  soil  among  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  securing  at  the 
same  time  his  right  for  the  removal  of  these  monuments  to 
the  Berlin  museum  by  legal  steps  with  the  local  authorities. 
The  thickness  and  weight  of  the  stones  necessitated  the  cut- 
ting off  of  their  back  part,  a  work  which  the  explorer  Dr. 
Berendt,  superintended  on  the  spot  up  to  his  untimely  death, 
April  12,  1878.  Subsequently  the  representative  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  in  Guatemala  took  charge  of  the  removal  of  these 
interesting  remains,  which  consist  of  a  porous  andesitic  lava, 
and  after  five  years  of  constant  exertions  they  finally  arrived 
at  Stettin  in  August,  1881,  and  a  few  weeks  after  in  the 
Prussian  capital. 
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Dr.  F.  Habel,  an  Austrian  explorer,  took  careful  sketches  of 
their  outlines  in  1862,  published  and  described  them  in  "Con- 
tributions of  the  Smithson.  Institution,"  Vol.  XXII.,  4to, 
1878,  in  a  separate  publication  of  ninety  pages  and  eight  Al- 
fa ertype  plates.  As  soon  as  the  sculptures  arrived  in  Berlin, 
Dr.  Bastian  published  three  of  the  most  interesting  slabs  from 
photographs,  and  gave  a  lucid  description  of  their  purport 
and  mythic-historic  origin  in  a  folio  publication,  which  has 
just  now  reached  our  office:  "  Steinsculptiiren  aus  Guatemala. 
Herausgegeben  von  A.  Bastian,  Director  der  ethnologischen 
Abtheilung  der  Kon.  Museen."  Berlin,  Weidmann,  1882. 
fol.  30  pages.     3  plates. 

Bastian  thinks  that  the  ruins  of  Santa  Lucia  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  settlement  of  the  Cholutecans  or  Chorotegans, 
who,  are  an  offshoot  of  the  Chiapanecs  in  Chiapas,  and  are 
historically  known  to  have  emigrated  to  the  southeast.  The 
scenes  and  acts  represented  in  the  slabs  are  connected  with 
the  mysteries  or  mystic  worship  once  instituted  at  Huchuetan 
in  Soconusco,  and  these  mysteries  were  themselves  repre- 
sentations of  Xibalba's  underground  world.  The  rest  of  the 
volume  is  taken  up  by  the  publication  of  correspondence  with 
Dr.  Berendt  and  others,  showing  the  progress  of  the  work  of 
removal. 

On  page  22  is  mentioned  another  field  of  ruins,  sculptured 
stones,  rests  of  walls,  etc. ,  called  the  group  of  San  Juan  Per- 
dido,  distant  \\  leguasfrom  Santa  Lucia.  Here  are  found 
statues  of  animals,  persons,  enormous  heads,  sacrificial  vases, 
which,  from  the  descriptions  given  by  Dr.  Berendt,  promise 
to  be  of  great-  archeological  interest  to  future  explorers. 

Lake-Dwellers'  Relics.—  We  have  received  from  Jacob  Messikommer,  an 
assortment  of  Lake -dwellers'  relici,  among  which  ate  tieshers,  with  bone  hafts; 
bone  needtes,  Ktone  celts,  hammer- stones,  pieces  of  cloth,  a  large  assortment  of 
seeds,  all  of  which  are  from  recent  finds.  We  propose  to  distribute  them,  by  wj 
of  exchai^,  with  the  collectors  of  this  country. 

The  Swiss  papers  announce  the  discovery  of  the  skull  of  one  of  the  Lake- 
dwellers.  It  was  found  beneath  a  bed  of  tufa  15  fe«t  thick.  The  skull  is  doli- 
chocephalic. 

A  Bronze  Vessel  found  at  Pluscardvn,  Walks.— -It  was  found  at  Ur- 
chard  Priory.  There  were  also  discovered  at  the  spot,  large  beams  of  Ottk,  u»ed  in 
the  construction  of  some  pit  or  underground  store. 

PkEKi^TORic  Pottery  IN  Egypt.— At  irecent  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Anthro- 
pological Society,  Dr.  Jeger  read  a  paper  on  the  above  subject,  and  a  discussion 
followed,  in  which  Prof.  Virchow  look  port. 

,Arthi;r'3  Round  Table. — The  Royal  Archeeological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  recently  visited  Arthur's  Round  Table  and  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters, 
in  Penrith,  Cumberland.  Prof.  Stevens,  of  Copenhagen,  made  some  remarks  upon 
the  cup  and  ring  marks  found  upon  the  stones,  belonging  to  the  circle  known  by 
the  latter  name.  He  thought  they  were  religious  lynibols,  pointing  to  the  worship 
of  the  sun,  at  a  time  as  early  as  the  Stone  Age.  The  Institute  also  visited  a  circle 
at  Mayborough,  and  a  smaller  circle  close  to  il,  which  Mr.  Evani  declared  to  be  a 
place  of  btuial. 
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EoYPTiAN  Boomerang. — G«n.  Pitt  Rivers  recently  read  a  paper  before  the 
Anthropologicai  Institute  of  London,  on  the  Egyptian  Boomerang,  and  exhibited 
several  specimens. 

The  Devil's  Quoits. — In  Shrowlfield,  in  Somerset,  two  stone  pillars  known 
as  the  Devil's  Quoits  have  ruthlessly  been  broken  up.  The  name  Coet  or  Dolmen 
means,  in  Britain,  a  grove,  or  wood.  Sometimes  it  is  transferred  to  the  rude  stone 
monuments  standing  therein'.  The  Rev.  H.  C.  Nutt,  of  East  Harptree,  has  a  very 
interesting  note  on  the  same,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Antiquary. 

British  Musrum— TheHellcnic  room,  situated  between  the  Elgin  room  and 
the  Egyptian  gallery,  has  received  a  new  addition  for  the  remains  of  the  mauso- 
leum of  Helikarnassus.  This  mausoleum  is  one  of  the  linest  examples  of  Ionic 
architecture  in  existence.  The  Hellenic  room  has  long  been  crowded,  notwith- 
standing the  removal  of  many  things  to  the  South  Kensington. 

Earth-Works  in  Yorkshire.— Gen.  Pitt  Rivers  has  a  paper  in  the  Ust 
number  of  the  yotirnat  of  tht  Anthropolegieai  Institute,  on  earthworks  in  the 
Yorkshire  Wolds,  which  he  regards  as  intrenchments  erected  during  the  prehistoric 
times,  to  defend  those  who  had  arrived  by  sea.  The  people  who  erected  them 
were  in  the  early  bronze  stage,  but  he  could  not  determine  whether  they  were  from 
Denmark  or  France.      A  map  is  given,  and  plates  showing  the  stone  implement!) 

The  same  journal  contains  notes  on  some  excavations  made  in  tumuli  near 
Copiapo,  Italy,  by  J.  H.  Mudge.  Also  oo  some  stone  implements  from  British 
Guiana,  by  E.  F.  ImThurm.  These  stone  implements  are  found  in  shell  mounds, 
scattered  on  the  surface,  or  stored  up  by  modern  Indians.  The  writer  thinks  (hem 
to  have  been  Carib  implements.  One  interesting  fact  is  mentioned  in  this  paper  : 
Chat  Che  Indians  of  South  America  spend  their  leisure  hours  in  fashioning  highly 
mtal  implements  which  they  never  use,  except,  perhaps,  ceremonially.  They 
e  these  up,  while  tbey  take  to  the  fields  impleme"'=  ''"*  i—"-  ""•  i-"  i-k-.- 


tians  used  flint  implements  in  embalming,  and  for  ceremonial  purposes.  It  hns 
been  ascertained,  too,  that  the  hieroglyphics  can  be  easily  worked  with  flint,  for 
this  material,  by  fracture  and  ase,  renews  its  own  edge. 

FOLK-LoRE.— At  the  general  meeting  of  the  "Folk-Lore  Society,"  held  at 
Lord  Beauchamp's  house.  Karl  Blind,  who  has  recently  discovered  a  number  of 
curious  SheClancuc  tales,  referring  Co  the  ancient  Germanic  water -cult,  announced 
in  his  speech  that  he  has  received  now  from  Shedand,  some  remarkable  commtuii- 
cations  of  current  folk-tales  which  shed  much  light  on  the  vexed  question  of  the 
race  origin  of  Che  Pechts,  or  PicCs,  whose  stone  structures  are  Still  studding  the 
Northern  Islands,  as  well  as  Scotland. 

The  antiques  discovered  in  iSBi  at  Dajr-el-Baharee,  in  the  mountains  of 
Thebes,  numbered  6,aoo,  They  have  been  catalogued  and  placed  in  new  halls 
built  for  them  in  the  Boolak  Museum,  at  Cairo,  and  have  escaped  injury  during 
the  recent  anarchy. 

Last  April  a  black  pot  ontaining  about  3,000  medieval  coins  was  dug  up  ii 
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Basel.     Most  of  them  bore  the  minC-mark  of  the  bishop  of  that  city. 
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them  were  later  in  date  than  1372.     In  that  year,  Aug.  24,  the  suburb  where  they 
"jdolf  of  Hapsburg.     The  money  was 
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In  digging  a  grave  at  Westminster  Abbey  it  has  been  discovered  thaC  a 
villa  once  stood  on  the  site  of  its  nave.      Twelve  feet  below  the  level  of  the  present 
pavement  remains  of  a  hypocaust  [furnace]  etc.,  were  found, 

A  FRAGMENT    h 

not  only  Ihc  sculptui 

A  STATtJE  of  Nike  [Victory],  discovered  in  1863,  in  Samothrace,  dashed  into 
I  ig  fragments,  has  been  reconstructed  and  just  placed  on  its  original  pedestal,  which 
was  the  prow  of  a  galley.  It  is  now  one  of  the  finest  sculptures  in  the  Parisian 
Louvre.  The  movement  of  the  wind-waited  robe  as  the  goddess  flies  down  from 
heaven  is  in  the  grandest  style. 
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A  CALLBKY  of  modem  art  ba^i  just  been  opened  in  Komc,  >ad  a.a  innual 
■ppropruttion  of  100,000  francs  is  to  be  made  for  il  bj  the  lUlUn  govemment. 

Tkk  dr&wingt  in  the  Louvre  now  number  thirty-seven  thou!<uid ;  the  sculptures 
in  the  Romitn  museums,  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight. 

M.  Paul  Baudry,  who  gained  European  fame  by  his  frescoes  in  the  Grand 
Opera  House  of  Paris,  has  jnst  executed  a  magniticenl  ceiling  decoration  for  Van- 
derbilt.  His  subject  is  the  Cupid  uid  Psyche  myth  which  Raphael  immortalized  in 
(he  Parnesina  at  Rome- 

A  HOARD  of  Anglo-Saxon  coins  has  been  unearthed  in  \Vicklow,  Ireland. 
N'oneofthembear  a  later  date  than  A.  D.  824.  Th^  were  minted  in  Kent  <Eng.). 
and  are  supposed  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Danish-Irish  who  in  A.  D.  832 
ravaged  Sheppey. 

The  Athenian  Parthenon,  blown  to  fragments  when  used  as  a  powder  maga- 
zine, is  being  strangely  reconstructed.  1-ong  ago  a  slab  of  its  carved  fricBC  was  dis- 
covered in  Modena.  and  another  in  France.  In  187^  1  centaur's  head  dug  up  in 
Athens  was  found  to  tit  a  body  on  one  of  the  friezes  m  the  British  Muscnro.  A 
Dr.  Waldstein  has  just  found  a  head  in  the  Pariiian  Louvre  to  belong  on  one  of  the 
Lapithae  cut  on  the  London  Elgin  Marbles.  Pages  might  be  filled  with  a  cata- 
logue of  the  minor  discoveries,  each  of  which  helps  the  resnrrection  of  the  work  of 
Phidias. 

Tkk  Rrvista  Centimporanta  of  Madrid,  in  the  number  for  August  15,  has  a 
brief,  but  somewhat  vague,  account  of  a  visit  to  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city, 
marked  aa  Brabum  on  Coello's  map  of  the  Province  of  Bargos,  but  known  in  the 
neighborhood  as  the  Ciudad  de  Montesclaros.  The  ruins,  which  are  ^tuated  on  an 
elevated  plateau,  a  little  to  the  N.  W.  of  Nuez  de  Abajo,  and  not  far  from  the 
Roman  road  from  Bribiesca  to  Segisamum,  seem  to  consist  of  earthworks  faced  on 
both  sides,  and  on  tbe  top  with  rough  unhewn  masonry  of  small  stones  without 
mortar.  In  the  centre  of  the  enclosure  is  an  artificial  mound  of  some  50  metres 
diameter,  and  from  6  to  8  metres  above  the  surrounding  surface,  and  on  it  are  the 
remains  of  a  circle  of  from  12  to  14  large  calcareous  stones.  The  mound  is  sup- 
ported at  its  base  by  a  wall  similar  to  the  one  described  above.  The  most  remark- 
able seems  to  be  the  fact  that  bones  are  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  extracted 
for  manufacture  and  for  exportation.  Within  the  walls  coins  have  been  found,  two 
of  them  in  gold,  bat  unhappily  not  one  of  these  is  cither  figured  or  descrilied  in  the 
paper.  Many  bronze  ornaments  and  instruments,  some  of  very  rude,  othen  of 
more  artistic  workmanship  have  been  found,  as  well  a*  some  few  in  iron.  The 
anonymous  author  suggests  that  these  may  be  tbe  remains  of  a  fortified  camp  or 
outpost  of  the  Keltiberians,  afterwards  utilized  by  the  Romans  to  protect  the  plank 
of  the  road  above  mentioned. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  wc  have  here  the  remains  of  one  of  the 
many  lost  cities  of  ancient  (almost  pre-historic)  Spain,  and  which,  with  tbe  so- 
called  Keltiberian  coins  and  inscriptions  in  the  *letras  desconoddas,"  prove  the 
existence,  as  Strabo  and  Diodorus  assert,  of  a  civilization  anterior  to  either 
Carthagenia  or  Roman,  not  highly  advanced  perhaps,  but  superior  to  that  of  any 
pure  Keltic  tribe  to  the  North  in  Gaul,  or  elsewhere. 
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e  and  foreign  scholars  in  that  country,  with  occasional  contributions  from 
s  in  Europe.  We  note  a  few  of  the  papers  which  have  appeared  in  the  last 
' — April  to  July.  Mr.  Edward  Thomas  describes  some  Arabic  coins  recently 
in  Siod.  This  province  on  the  lower  Indus  was  invaded  by  Arabs  from  the 
>r  Persia  in  A.D.>  71Z,  who  succeeded  in  gaining  permanent  foothold,  but 
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structine  Che  obscure  history  of  that  perio8.  An  impoTtant  feature  of  this  nug>- 
zine  is  the  l>re;e  number  of  insctiptloDS  of  which  it  publishes  fac-sLniiles  as  well  at 
translations,  (has  enabling  scbolars  everywhere  to  form  independeut  judgments  of 
this  important  source  of  bistoric  evidence.  Mr.  J.  F.  Fleet  has  contributed  more 
than  uny  one  else  to  tbis  subject,  the  list  of  inscriptions  presented  by  him  number- 
ing III,  which  nearly  equals  the  total  issues  of  the  magazine.  These  records  uc 
round  upon  temples,  monuments,  and  copper  plates  conveying  royal  grants,  and  are 
our  chief  reliance  for  the  history  of  medieval  India.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Steel  Ls  publish- 
iog  a  collection  of  folklore  which  she  has  gleaned  from  the  months  of  the  people  in 
the  PanjSh,  and  Lieut.  R.  C.  Temple  describes  the  custom  prevailing  among  the 
lower  castes  in  the  same  province,  of  adopting  high-sounding  names;  thus,  a  potter 
is  called  Pariapat  "  lord  of  creatures,"  a  groom  Bhagat  "saint,"  a  tailor  Kbatila 
"  caliph-''  Mr.  H.  H.  Howorlh  is  writing  the  history  of  Chinghiz  Khan  and  his 
ancestors,  in  which  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  political  annals,  but  contributes 
much  information  r^arding  (be  literary  and  religious  history  of  the  Mongols. 
The  records  of  Central  A^  have  hitherto  been  so  sealed  to  the  public  in  Chinese, 
Kussian,  and  other  languages  not  generally  understood,  that  Hr.  Howortb's  labors 
will  be  gratefully  appreciated.  Prof.  Forchhammer  begins  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  Indo-Chinese  languages,  as  does  Dr.  E.  Milller  also  on  Simhalese  grammar- 

Jvur.  of  tht  Asial.  Soe.  a/ Bengal.  Vol  L..  Part  I.  Nos.  Ill  and  IV.- 
Tbis  Part  contains  two  papers.  The  first  is  on  Relics  from  Ancient  Ferua  in  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  by  Maj.  lien.  A.  Cunningham.  In  the  year  1S77  a  remarkable 
discovery  of  gold  and  silver  figures,  ornaments,  and  coins  was  made  near  the  town 
of  Takht-i-Kuwat  on  the  Oxus  river.  The  dates  of  the  objects,  in  the  opinion  ot 
the  writer,  range  from  the  time  of  Darius  to  that  of  Antiochus  the  Great  and 
Euthydemus  of  Bactria.  Th^  were  found  scattered  in  the  sands  of  the  river,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  buried  near  the  stream  when  Euthydemus  was  defeated 
by  Antiochus,  circa  B.  C.  m.  During  more  than  3,000  years  they  have  escaped 
the  preed  of  successive  hordes  of  barbarians  until  recently  brought  to  light  by  the 
wearing  away  of  the  river  lank.  The  greater  part  of  the  find  came  into  the  hands 
of  Gen.  Cunningham,  who  describes  the  objects  minutely,  and  adds  much  interesting 
matter  re^rding  Persian  dress,  ornaments,  and  coinage.  The  second  paper  is  by 
Babu  S.  C  DSs,  deputy  inspector  of  schools  at  Darjiling,  on  the  religious  and 
political  history  of  Thibet.  The  part  relating  to  religion  describes  only  that  form 
of  belief  which  preceded  the  introduction  of  Buddhism,  and  survives  in  some  degree 
to  the  present  time.  This  is  known  as  the  Bon  religion.  The  writer  translates  for 
us  a  chapter  from  a  native  work  which  was  written  m  1740,  and  professes  to  give  an 
authentic  history  of  the  primitive  faith.  This  was,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  of  the 
same  general  type  as  that  prevailing  elsewhere  among  rude  peoples.  The  civil 
history  of  Thibet,  which  the  writer  also  derives  from  native  sources,  begins  with 
the  date  B.  C.  416,  when,  according  to  tradition,  the  king  who  6rst  brought  the 
country  under  one  rule  ascended  the  throne.  The  independent  monarchy  continued 
down  to  the  t3lh  cent,,  when  the  country  became  a  dependency  of  Mongolia  and 
subsequently  of  China. 

Til  Calmlla  Rcvicai. — This  periodical  always  contains  an  inviting  list   of 


papers,  but  one  relating  more  to  India  of  the  present  than  of  the  past.  In  the 
number  for  April  Mr.  H.  G.  Keent  writes  a  discriminating  ^etch  of  some  of  llie 
illustrious  men  who  adorned  the  Indian   Services  in  the  first  half  of  the  present 


century.  Mr.  J.  C.  Ghosh  describes  that  remarkable  institution,  the  Village  Com- 
munity, as  it  exists  in  Bengal  and  Upper  India,  of  which  Mr.  Elphinstone  said  that 
they  "are  little  republics,  having  nearly  everything  they  can  want  within  them- 
selves, and  almost  independent  01  any  foreign  invasions.  They  seem  to  last  where 
nothing  else  lasts."  Lieut.  R.  C-  Temple  contributes  some  popular  songs  as  tbef 
are  heard  in  northern  India.  Kev.  J.  E.  Scott,  in  a  brief  paper,  gives  abundant 
proof  that  Indian  Missions  are  not  a  raiture. 

yearnal  Atialique.  April-Tune. — Mon-  H.  Sauvairc  concludes  a  series  of 
papers  on  Musulman  numismatics  and  metrology.  The  misfortunes  of  the  Bud- 
dhist Arhats  are  described  by  Mon.  L.  Feer.  Messieurs  J.  and  H.  Derenbourg 
write  on  the  epigraphy  of  Yemen.  Mon.  E.  Senart  contributes  a  second  paper  on 
the  inscriptions  of  Piyadasi,  better  known  as  Asoka,  who  reigned  in  India  abonl 
«0  B.  C.,  and  is  famous  on  more  than  one  account.  Mon.  J.  Halevy  writes  00 
the  inscriptions  of  Safa. 
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7«<r.  of  tki  German  Oritnt.  Sfc.  Vol.  XXXVI,  P«rt  I The  principal  con- 
tents of  thii)  isbue  are  ;  The  Arabic  dialect  of  Mo-^ul  and  Mardin,  by  A.  Socin  ; 
The  language  and  customs  of  lhe?Parsees  in  Petsia,  by  A.  Hoatuni-Schindler; 
Armenian  notes,  by  H.  IlUbschmann;  Inscriptions  from  Edessa,  by  Ed.  Sachan. 
,  though  not  exclusively  a 
to  Oriental  scholars.  In  th 
-_jt  number  received,  for  May,  we  note  a  brief  paper  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Tyler  on  the 
Asiatic  Relations  of  Polynesian  Culture,  in  which  the  author  seeks  to  prove  by  a 
correspondence  of  arts  the  early  spread  of  civilLuition  from  central  and  southern 
Asia  to  Oceanica.  In  the  same  number  Mr.  M.  J.  Walhouse  writes  on  Vestiges  of 
Girl  Sacrifices.  Jai  Burial,  and  Contracted  Interments  in  India  and  the  East.  On 
the  west  coast  of  India,  from  Malabar  to  the  Cape,  are  found  huge  earthen  mortu- 
aiT  jars  usually  about  live  feet  in  height,  four  feet  in  largest  girth,  and  pear-shaped. 
They  are  found  simply  buried  in  the  earth  and  covered  with  a  flat  stone,  without 
the  encircling  rows  of  stones  or  other  marks  commonly  associated  with  kislvaens 
and  cromlecti^.  They  contain,  besides  earth,  fragments  of  bones,  scraps  of  iron, 
and  occasionally  smaller  urns.  The  natives  declare  that  they  hold  the  remains  of 
sacrificed  virpns;  that  ihe  rajas  were  accustomed  to  slajr  young  girls  on  the  borders 
of  their  dommions  to  secure  them  from  invasion.  Similar  stories  are  told  in  other 
parts  of  India.  Niches  in  forts  are  shown  where  girls  are  said  to  have  been  walled 
in  to  render  the  place  impregnable.  The  use  of  jars  with  narrow  mouths  indicates 
the  practice  of  cutting  up  the  body  before  interring  it.  Mr.  G.  Bertin  discusses 
the  Origin  and  Primitive  Home  of  the  Semites.  After  criticising  the  theories  that 
find  the  earliest  seat  of  the  race  in  Babylonia,  Arabia,  or  elsewhere,  the  writer 
seeks  to  prove  that  it  was  in  Africa.  He  holds  that  the  Semites  and  Hamiles  had 
a  common  ancestry;  that  they  migrated  together  down  the  Nile  and  parted  in 
Egypt,  the  Semites  passing  on  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  Mitting  tint  in 
Araoia  Petriea.  The  writer  supports  his  theory  on  the  striking  agreement  which 
he  sees  between  the  Semitic  and  Hamitic  tongues,  and  on  the  fact  that  the  Arabic 
seems  to  have  preserved  most  fuHy  the  characteristics  of  [irimitive  Semitic  speech. 
In  his  anxiety  to  prove  the  dose  relationship  of  the  Semitic  languages  to  Egyptian 
the  writer  fails  to  point  out  the  striking  coifiddences  between  the  latter  tongue  and 
the  Aryan  family.  Mr.  Berlin's  conclusions  are  widel;^  at  variance  with  those 
reached  by  most  scholars  competent  to  discuss  Ihe  subject,  and  will  probably  be 
accepted  by  few. 
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yifTTs  XHD  FiNcm  Dt  MoDEBii  SciBicB:  S'udleiof  tho  B«lat1onso(  Sclance  t«  Prev- 
alent BpeaulatioDS  and  KsUgloul  BellBt.  J.W.  Damon,  LL.  D.,  F.  B.  S..  etc.  Am.  Bap. 
Pub.  Boc-y.    PbiladalpMa. 

Pi(rroHui,CaHMEHTAitTO!(THBOaaPEi.Aoa>iu>iNt)ToHaBK.  Edited  by  Ksv.  Edwin 
W.  Ktoa.    Am.  S.  S.  Union.    Phlladelptila, 

The  Obdeb  op  the  BciaiiaEa.  An  Essay  by  Cbas,  W.  Bhlelds,  ol  Princeton  CoUoEe. 
Chw,  Soribner'B  Bona.    Kbw  York.    ISrti, 

BcBiprnBE  Hmtoby:  Delineated  from  Biblioal  Rec«de  and  all  other  acovaaible 
■ource*.    Prut.  Jan.  Strong,  9.  T.  D..  Draw  Tbeo.  Urm'y.    ISTa. 

Sebhoks  n  P1.T1101TTH  Cbdhcb,  BBOoai.m.  By  Henry  Ward  Beectaar.  Sepk,  18TS- 
March.  1974.    Fords,  Howard  &  Hnlbert.    U§!j. 

Thk  Impobtahce  op  HiRTonic  Bebbaboh  por  thb  Thkolooicai.  anniENT  or  To- 
o*T.  AddrsiB  by  Bav.  Hagh  MacDanald  aoott.  at  his  luaUKuratloa  aa  riwoetier  and  Ulctil- 
gan   PrafeHBOr  at  i:cclesiast1cal  History  In  CMoago  Ttieoloslcnl  tiemlnary.     Jamegoo  & 

ANNitBBsanT  ADDREBa  by  Ctiaa.  F.  Daems,  D.  D,,  LL.  D.  Am.  Inst,  of  Chrlatlan 
Phlloaoptiy.    New  Yorli,  issa. 

Bbleot  Motes  oh  ihe  iNreBMATioMir.  LaaaoMB  pob  18R2.  By  Rav.  F.  N.  and  M.  A. 
Paloubet.    W.  A.  Wilde  Jl  Co.    Boston. 

The  Finti.  Fan-oBopBi.  By  O.  W.  shields,  D.  D.  Borlbner,  Armstrong  Si  Co.  New 
York,  1*77. 

A  few  years  ago.  Geology  furnished  the  topics  for  discussion  between  the 
--■-  s  teachers  and  scientific  students.  Now,  however,  it  is  Anthropology.  The 
' '  '  Lre  most  read,  and  the  magazine  articles  which  attract  the  most  atten- 
,1  the  themes  connected  with  man  and  his  origin.  This  is  a  natural 
result  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  department  oi  Anthropology. 
The  discov.fjes  which  have  been  made  in  the  East  have  revolutionized  history. 
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They  have  cuolirined  ScriptBre,  however,  and  so  acientists  love  these  to  the  tbeo- 
logia.DS.  There  are,  however,  discoveries  which  seem  Co  throw  doubt  apon  the 
Scripture  record,  especiallr  as  to  the  recent  origiu  of  man,  and  his  creatioD  by 

direct  power  of  the  Atmieht)'.  Religious  teachers  are  not,  many  of  them,  disposed 
to  surrender  their  grouna  as  creationists.  A  few  are,  like  Mr.  Beecher,  leadj  to 
give  up  the  belief,  and  to  accept  the  Darwinian  theory  to  the  full  extent.  Ocbers 
accept  (be  evolution  theory,  withont  granting  the  Darwinian  doctrine.  It  is  prob- 
able that  there  is  a  better  understanding  lietween  religious  thinkers  and  scientists 
now,  than  ever  tiefore.  The  difficulty  has  twen  that  unbelieving  scientists  have 
assumed  to  teach  theology,  and  dogmatic  theologians  have  assumed  to  leach  sci- 
ence. A  class  of  men  has  arisen,  however,  who  have  made  a  specially  of  scientific 
studies,  but  who  are  also  reverent,  religious  men,  and  a  number  of  books  have  been 
written,  which,  while  reliable  in  their  scientific  statements,  are  not  antagonistic  to 
the  revealed  word.  Among  these,  the  chief  are  those  by  Dr.  Dawson,  of  Montreal. 
The  titles  of  bis  works  show  what  range  of  study  has  been  followed.  These  are: 
The  Origin  of  the  World,  Story  of  iTie  Earth  aod  Man,  Facts  and  Fancies  of 
Modem  Science.  In  these  works,  the  author  takes  the  orthodox,  or,  rather,  apol- 
c^cic  side,  in  reference  to  the  antiquity,  origio  and  unity  of  man,  and  other  simi- 
lar paints.  He  maintains  that  man,  when  regarded  merely  as  an  orguiism,  is 
closely  related  to  the  lower  animals,  yet  the  physical  structure  of  man  so  differs 
from  the  highest  species  of  the  anthropoids,  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  many 
intermediate  forms,  still  unknown,  to  connect  tbe  two  species.  Heckel  admits 
thai  there  is  a  wide  gap,  yet  unfilled  by  any  living  or  fossil  creature.  The  fossil 
man  of  Mentone.  discovered  by  Dr.  Rivierf^,  under  about  20  feet  of  accumulated 
dtbris,  has  a  skull  as  well-formed  as  any  of  modem  days;  and  Prof.  Bioca  says  of 
the  Cromagnon  skulls,  that  "thn'  give  incontestable  evidences  of  mpeiionn'. " 
Hnxley  says  of  the  Engis  and  Neanderthal  skuils,  "they  indicate  that  the  first 
traces  of  the  primordial  stock  need  no  longer  be  sought  in  the  newest  Tettiaries, 
but  in  an  epoch  more  different  from  the  elephas  primogenitns,  than  thai  is  from 
us."  Thus  this  Qoled  scientist  has  put  statement  against  statement,  and  has  thrown 
the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  opponents  of  revelation.  Another  writer,  who  is, 
perhaps,  less  of  a  scientist  and  more  of  a  theologian,  may  here  be  mentioned,  hav- 
ing written  two  volumes  on  the  conflict  between  science  and  religion,  one  entitled 
The  Final  Philosophy,  603pp.,  Svo.;  theolher.  The  Order  of  the  Sciences,  102  pp., 
l2mo.  Prof.  Shields  maintams  that  a  philosophical  scheme  of  the  sciences  should  t>c 
based  upon  facts  which  support  them;  should  reflecl  all  the  distinct  classes  of  facts, 
should  exhibit  the  facts  in  all  of  their  actual  connections;  should  embrace  their 
empirical  and  metaphysical  divisions,  and  should  have  a  general  science  of  all  tbe 
sciences.  The  development  of  this  thought  is  not  so  plain  or  dear  as  it  might  be, 
yet  the  statement  commends  itself  to  our  judgment. 

Another  class  of  writers  may  also  be  mentioned,  who  are  doing  an  important 
work  in  the  same  line.  We  refer  now  to  those  Scripture  commentators  and  writers 
who  have  informed  themselves  in  reference  to  tbe  latest  discoveries  in  archaeoloQ', 
and  so  illnslrate  the  Scripture  by  tbe  results  of  modem  research.  Among  tbe 
works  which  have  appeared  are  the  little  volumes  prepared  as  commentaries  on  tbe 
International  Lessons,  by  the  Kev.  E.  W.  Rice,  D.  D.,  PhUadeiphia,  and  F.  N. 
Pelocbet,  of  Nalick,  Mass.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Scripture  finds  great  confirma- 
tion from  the  geography  and  archseology  of  tbe  East,  but  the  etimology  which 
treats  of  the  religious  thoughts  of  the  various  races,  is  perhaps  more  instmctrre 
still,  and  a  volume  prepared  by  Prof.  Jas.  Strong,  of  Drew  Seminary,  shows  that 
the  general  theory  of  heathen  antiquity  was  that  matter  is  eternal.  The  Gods  were 
conceived  by  tbe  ancients  as  under  manifold  limitalion,  and  that  the  great  difierence 
between  the  heathen  cosmogonies,  and  ihe  Mosaic,  is  that  they  lacked  tbe  concep- 
tion of  an  Inhnilc  mind,  who  could  create  tbe  world,  and  rule  and  redeem  tbe 
human  race. 

Modem  science  may  well  study  the  Pagan  notions  as  to  local  and  ethnical 
divinities,  which  were  the  last  results  of  their  religious  developments,  but  does  not 
need  to  give  up  the  idea  of  a  universal  Supreme  Being.  It  is  said  that  the  thought 
of  Ihe  Infinite  is  absent  from  the  national  consciousness  of  the  Chinese.  If  u>e 
progress  of  the  ages  has  brought  up  the  conception  of  modem  thinkers,  so  that 
theln&nite  and  Lternal  are  now  apprehended  by  religious  people,  we  certainly  do 
not  want  to  go  back  to  the  dead  state  where  the  Chinese  were,  or  to  the  super- 
stitious state  of  the  savage.  Some  scientists  have  talked  as  if  they  conradercd  all 
religion  as  mere  superstition,  but  it  is  plain   that  religious   thinkers  understand 
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Um'UNaa  or  tbh  Hibtohi  or  RzLionm.  to  the  Spread  of  tlis  UniveiMl  BeUgloDB. 
Br  Prof.  C.  P.  Tiele,  D.  D.     True,  by  J.  EbUId  Citip«Dter.  M.  A.    Jaa.  R.  Uigood  A  Co. 

HmDKT  or  THR  BaTTTUH  Belioioh.  By  Dr.  C.  F.  Tlsls.  Trana.  b;  Jm.  BKlUogal. 
Houghtoii,  Ulalin  &  Co.    Boaton.  1882. 

COMFAKATIVE  RELIGIONS Tbe  science  of  comparative  religions  is  rapidly 

advancing.  Several  books  have  appeared  lately  which  are  very  valuable.  Among 
these  are  the  volumes  of  Prof.  C.  P.  Tiele,  of  the  University  of  Leyden,  one 
entitled  OalliHti  of  iht  Hiilory  of  RtligUn,  and  the  other  the  Hiitory  of  lit 
Egyptian  Religion.  These  are  verv  valuable  works.  Differing  from  Max  MUIIer, 
both  in  the  manner  of  treatment  and  the  thoroughness  of  investigation,  this  author 
has  furnished  original  contributions.  The  student  of  religious  thought  can  hardly 
afford  to  do  without  either  of  these  volumes.  The  view  given  of  the  animism 
which  has  prevailed  so  extensively  among  tbe  uncivilized  races,  and  which  tbe 
author  traces  in  thi  later  faiths  of  the  Chinese,  Hindus.  Greeks  and  Romans, 
Semites,  or  others,  is  worthy  of  study.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Archaeology  is 
destined  to  reveal  many  facts  in  reference  to  tbe  development  of  religious  thought, 
which  cannot  be  iniored.  The  question  is,  whether  theologians  will  make  them- 
selves familiar  with  these  facts,  before  they  have  been  wrested  from  their  proper 
place,  as  parts  of  the  great  structure,  of  which  Christiauity  is  the  keystone  and 
sommit.  Scientists  are  not  so  likely  to  enter  this  field  as  scholars  of  another  kind. 
It  is  a  province  helon^ng  more  to  religious  teachers,  but  religious  minds  seem 
averse  to  enter  it.  It  is  one  part  of  the  work  of  this  jouroa]  to  bring  up  these  sub- 
jects, and  so  we  present  all  recent  investigations  abreast  with  one  another,  and  we 
refer  to  these  books  as  presenting  some  important  religious  discussions. 

Thi  f.1.  Club  Fu<kbi.  Tbe  Lite  and  Public  Servlcsa  at  Arthur  Rt.  Clair,  with  hla 
EorrsapoDdonce  and  othsr  papgiB.  Two  volumea.  By  Wm.Heury  BmitlL  Botit.  (jlarke  & 
Oo.    Cioolanatl,  186:^ 

Gen'lArthvk  St.  Clair. — The  St.  Ctau-s  figure  promineutly  in  history,  song 
and  stoiT.  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  the  descendant  of  a  noble  family,  was  bom  in 
Scotland  in  iju-  He  entered  the  military  service  when  twenty- three  years  of  age. 
He  arrived  with  Amherst  in  this  country,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
Uen.  Wolfe,  and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battle  of  Abraham'*  Heights.  He 
was  married  in  Boston  to  Miss  Phoebe  Bayard,  whose  mother  was  a  Bowdoin,  He 
removed  to  tbe  I.igonicr  Valley,  where  he  had  acquired  a  large  tract  of  land,  and 
thus  became  a  pioneer  on  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  lie  became  sntveyor, 
Justice  of  the  Court,  member  of  the  Governor's  Council.  The  American  Revolu- 
tion found  him  surrouDded  by  a  rising  family,  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  inde- 
pendence, but  he  received  tbe  commission  of  Colonel,  and  entered  into  (he  cause 
of  liberty  for  the  United  Colonies. 

He  raised  a  regiment  and  repaired  to  Quebec  to  join  Arnold,  just  in  time  to 
cover  the  retreat  oflhe  army  from  that  place.  He  was  elected  Brigadier-General 
by  Congress,  and  joined  Gen.  Washington  in  New  Jersey,  sharing  with  him  tbe 
labors  and  privations  of  the  memorable  winter  of  1776-77. 

He  directed  the  details  of  preparation  for  the  memorable  retreat  with  Wash- 
ington made  at  Trenlon,  and  was  one  uf  his  favorite  counsellors  and  most  trusted 
attendants  during  this  period. 

He  was  commissioned  as  Major-General  and  located  at  Ticonderoga,  and  con- 
ducted the  retreat  from  that  place.  He  left  the  Northern  £>epartment  by  the  order 
of  Congress,  and  went  to  report  at  head-quarters,  and  await  an  inquiry  into  his 
management.  Not  receiving  a  court  martial  he  entered  actively  into  the  campugn 
with  Washington,  and  underwent  the  sufferings  and  privations  of  the  army  at  Val- 
ley Forge,  and  amid  all  tlie  trials  remained  serene- 
After  the  revolution  St.  Clair  returned  to  a  private  life,  but  found  him.self 
ruined  financially.  He  lost  £zo,ooo  on  one  piece  of  real  estate  alone.  When  the 
North-west  Territory  was  erected,  we  find  Uen.  St.  Clair  and  Rev.  Dr.  Culler 
working  together  for  the  creation  of  a  wise  government,  though  it  is  not  known 
what  his  counsels  were.  The  historian,  Wm.  Henry  Smith,  maintains  that  Dr. 
Caller  was  no!  the  author  of  the  famous  Sixth  Article  in  the  Constitution  of  17S7, 
excluding  slavery  from  the  North-west  Territory,  and  that  Mr.  Dane  was,  but 
Arthur  St.  Clair  was  appointed  the  first  Governor  and  improved  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  into  effect  the  ordinance.  In  1788,  military  honors  met  him  at 
Fort  Harmer,  on  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum,  and  he  entered  npon  his  duties  as 
Governor  over  the  vast  region.  If  we  draw  a  line  from  South-eastern  Ohio 
diagonally  ta  "LaV^  Superior,  and  another  from  the  upper  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi, 
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diDary  clximi  of  diffni 
and  or  the  French  Ktdecs  u  Foil  Vincenne^  The  titles  to  luid  had  been  nir- 
Tcndeted  by  Ibe  Wyandottcs,  Delawues  and  Shawnees,  but  the  tribei  of  the  interior 
slUI  held  the  territoTv.  The  great  Mohawk  chief,  Joseph  Biant,  had  been  socccsi- 
ful  in  holding  coancili  with  Intm  loprevent  Ihe  Americans  from  encroaching  upon 
the  lands  went  of  Ihe  Ohio  iviti.  The  British  itill  held  the  posts  along  the  chain 
of  lakes,  and  by  pernicious  counsel  increased  the  math  of  the  Red  Man,  Gen. 
St.  Clair,  however,  locceeded  in  forming  two  treaties:  the  fint  with  tbt  Six 
Nations,  who  occupied  the  region  north  and  east  of  this;  the  second  with  tbe 
Wyandultei,  Delawares,  Chippeways,  Ottawas,  Pottawotlamies  and  Sacs,  who 
e  then  occupying  the  rKion  included  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  Nortb- 


t  Territory.     He  then  viuted  his  family  and  assisted  in  the  inaugoiat  io: 
I.  Cieorge  Washington,  at  fint  president  of  the  United  States,  but  rctnmeu  <o 
the  We«l  lo  resume  the  work  of  conslmcting  the  government  in  the  wilderness. 


Washington  county  then  embraced  neaily  the  whole  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  hot  ii 
1790,  Guv.  St.  Clair  issued  a  proclamation  establishing  the  county  of  Hamilton. 
The  Uovernoi,  (he  Secretary  and  Judges  of  the  then  territory  were  members  of 
the  Society  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  name  wa.s  given  to  the  city  by  Gov.  St.  Clair. 
The  first  three  coonlies,  Washington,  Hamilton  and  St.  Clair,  still  bear  the  names 
of  the  great  Commander-in-Chief,  and  his  distinguished  aid  and  his  favorite  general, 
all  of  them  members  of  the  same  Society  of  Cincinnati.  Indian  troubles  having 
arisen,  t^ov.  St.  Clair  resumed  his  functions  as  Major-General.  Ft.  Washington 
was  the  only  garrison,  but  under  tbe  ui^ent  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to 
make  n^reraive  measures.  Gen.  St.  Clair  proceeded  to  construct  Forts  Hamilton 
and  Jefferson,  though  under  the  greatest  difficulties. 

Having  accomplished  this  ne  left  Fori  Jefferson  on  the  2ls[  of  October,  and 
moved  through  the  wilderness  toward  the  Maamee,  where  another  fort  was  to  be 
erected.  It  was  late  in  the  season,  the  frosts  had  cut  off  the  fon^,  the  men 
were  on  half  rations,  (he  militia  were  deserting  in  great  numbers,  Gen-  St.  Clair 
was  attacked  with  a  severe  sickness,  and  had  left  to  him  only  about  1,400  men.  In 
this  condition — poorly  prepared  (0  receive  an  attack — his  army  were  surprised  by  a 
sudden  onset  of  the  savages  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness.  A  panic  ensued.  Gen. 
St.  Clair  left  his  sick  quarters  on  the  first  hie,  and  endeavored  to  reform  the  lines, 
but  the  officers  attracted  the  aim  of  the  savages,  and  fell  on  every  hand.  A  retreat 
followed,  but  the  retreJt  became  a  disgraceml  flight.  Gen.  St.  Clair,  who  was  at 
first  on  foot,  at  last  procured  a  horse  and  retreated  with  the  army  to  Fort  Jeffer- 
son, The  Indians  outnumbered  the  whites-  Exasperated  by  the  thought  that  the 
white  men  were  trying  to  deprive  them  of  their  lands,  and  rendered  <bsperate  by 
the  desolation  of  their  homes,  they  tought  as  they  never  fought  before. 

St.  Clair  owed  his  defeat  to  the  Circumstance,  but  he  probably  died  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  master-spirits,  writh  whom  he  contended,  and  by 
whom  he  was  so  signally  defeated,  was  Joseph  Brant.  Little  Turtle  was  ostensiUy 
the  commander  of  the  Indians,  but  Brant,  who  had  all  along  pretended  peace,  was 
virtually  the  leader.  The  matter  came  before  Congress  and  Gen.  St.  Clair  was 
exonerated,  but  he  never  recovered,  in  the  popular  estimation,  what  he  tost  by  the 
defeat-  He  remained  as  Governor  of  the  North-west  Territory  until  the  erection 
of  two  or  three  states,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  until  after  the  death  of  Washington. 
He  returned  to  Pennsylvania  in  1803,  gathered  his  family  about  him  and  died  in 
iStS,  at  the  age  of  S4. 

i\  is  correspondence  and  addres.ses  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  voluminons, 
splendidly  prepared  volumes.  He  passed  through  three  wais,  French  and  Indian, 
Kevotutionary,  and  Indian  War  of  1794.  His  nlstorian,  Wm.  Henry  Smith,  has 
admirably  given  the  story  of  his  life,  and  wisely  edited  the  work.  The  publishers, 
Kobert  Clarke  &  Co.,  deserve  much  credit  for  thus  giving  lo  the  world  t!ie  Lite  and 
letters  of  the  man  who  figured  as  conspicuously  in  tbe  early  history  of  the  West. 

Humboldt  Libbuii  op  Scirhck.  J.  E.  Fitagsrald  &  Co.,  Publishers,  SO  Idf  ayette 
Place,  Kew  York,    He.  p«r  copy,  91,(0  per  snnnm.  U  numben. 

Genrrai.  Sccenck. — This  Library  of  reprints  has  now  reached  its  34th  num- 
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s  Forms  of  Water,  Electricity;  Bain's  Mind  arnJ  Boily;  Proctor's  Light  Sci- 
iTaniill*!-  Rsum  Hamlitani  Tniic-  KawIiHson's  Origin  of  Ntttions;  KlllgS- 
and  Politics,"  etc.,  etc. 
t  tbe  price  at  which  they  are  offered. 


We  are  happy  to  have  recnved  the  Preliminacy  Report  of  tbe  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  Canada,  as  it  gives  information  on  some  important  pointi,  and  nrings  out 
facts  Id  Teference  to  the  r^on  bordering  on  our  own  northern  boundaries,  which 
are  of  interest.  A  recent  visit  to  the  Red  River  of  the  North  convinced  us  that 
an  outlet  for  the  wheat  products  of  that  region  by  way  of  Hudson's  Bay  was  as 
feasible  as  by  the  railroad  route  to  Lake  Superior,  a.  view  which  is  advocated  by 
Robert  Bell,  one  of  the  parties  who  makes  a  report  in  this  volume.  The  descrip- 
tion of  British  Columbia,  and  the  wild,  mountanous  country  along  the  Peace  River, 
by  George  M.  Dawson,  is  full  of  romantic  interest,  for  the  Yellowstone  Park  and 
th«  Northern  Pacific  route  is  an  old  settled  coimtry  compared  to  ihiii. 

HiBToBir  oj  THK  DiBC"  vKBi  OF  TDK  NonrTB-WEaT,  by  .Tohii  NJootet,  in  iSM,  with  ■ 
SkeCahof  bialJfe.    B7  C.  W.  BnUeiDald.    Bobert  ClaikeA  Co.,  ISSl. 

NicOLKT  AND  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  NORTH- West. — Anything  which  Con- 
cerns the  early  history  of  the  North-West  will  doubtless  have  great  interest  to  our 
readers.  A  new  contribution  to  it  has  been  made  in  the  shape  of  a  monograph  on 
the  early  explorations  of  John  Nicolet.  It  wa£  through  the  influence  of  Chnmplain 
that  he  entered  upon  his  work  of  exploration.  Arriving  from  France  in  1616,  be 
made  his  residence  among  the  Nipiasings  for  nine  years.  Champlain  had  been  told 
that  there  were  copper  mines  on  the  boiders  of  the  fresh-water  seas,  and  had 
actually  seen  a  piece  of  copper  a  foot  long,  which  had  been  brought  from  them. 
This  was  as  early  as  i6jo,  and  on  his  map  of  1631,  there  is  a  copper  mine,  but 
instead  of  being  on  Lake  Superior,  it  was  placed  near  Green  Bay. 

The  Winnebagoes,  called  by  ChampUin  "La  Nation  <Ies  Puantii,''  had  been 
heard  of  by  the  missionaries,  but  had  not  been  viuted  by  them.  On  the  ist  of 
July,  1634,  two  Jesuits  started  from  Quebec  for  the  Hurons,  and  John  Nicolet  for 
the  Winncbagoes.  A  birch-bark  canoe  bore  him  around  the  lakes  and  up  the 
bay.  He  found  the  Winnebagoes  located  around  the  head  of  Green  Bay.  This 
was  before  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  had  taken  their  residence  in  Wisconsin.  The  Mas- 
coutins  were  then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  located  in  the  valley  of  the  Fox 
River  of  the  North.  The  same  nation  is  mentioned  on  some  of  the  early  maps 
as  the  Fire  nation,  though  they  are  located  about  the  head-vraters  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. Nicolet  vi^ted  the  Illinois,  located  on  the  prairie  about  the  Illinois  River, 
and  was  probably  the  first  white  man  who  ever  visited  this  region.  Nicolet's  dis- 
coveries caused  great  results.  He  unlocked  the  door  to  the  far  West,  where  after- 
wards were  seen  the  fur  trader,  the  voyager,  the  JeEuic  Missionary  and  the  govern- 
ment agent-  New  France  was  extended  to  the  Mississippi  Ond  beyond.  This  was 
fifty  years  before  Marquette. 

In  1641,  a  deputation  of  Indians  occupying  the  country  around  a  rapid  in  the 
midst  of  the  channel  through  which  Lake  Snpcrior  empties  into  Lake  Huroni 
reached  the  Jesuit  Missionaries,  inviting  them  to  viiii  their  tribe.  The  Sauli  St. 
Marie  was  thus  made  the  first  point  of  entrance  into  the  lerrilory  now  owned  by 
the  United  States.  The  credit  of  being  the  first  explorer  and  discoverer  of  the 
great  interior  belongs  to  Nicolet  rather  than  to  Marquette. 

BcrinHi  AHo  Eibli-  Buddezsu.  By  'Arthur  Lillie.  Ulaitarated.  Q.  P.  Futnam'i 
Bona.    New  Tork.  18B2. 

BltddhisiiI.— This  book  is  not  a  history  of  Buddhism,  but  a  description  of 
the  symbolism  which  is  peculiar  to  that  religion.  The  symbols  of  the  serpent,  and 
the  tree,  and  the  suastilia  or  fire-maker.  the  elephant,  the  zodiacal  circle,  etc..  the 
author  thinks  were  Buddhistic,  or  at  least  appropriated  by  Buddhism.  The  actual 
proof  that  these  were  used  by  the  Buddhists,  and  that  where  they  are  found  furnish 
actual  evidence  of  (he  presence  of  Buddhism,  we  do  not  think  tbe  author  has 
given.  But  the  book  is  suggestive  and  interesting  beoiuse  of  the  novel  metbiid 
which  the  author  has  taken.  The  presence  of  Buddhism  in  America  might  be 
recc^jniicd  in  the  symbols,  if  the  symljols  were  proven  to  be  here.  The  author 
assumes  this,  but  does  not  cite  the  cases.  The  serpent  symbol  is,  however, 
reviewed  enough  in  coimection  with  Buddhism  for  the  majurity  of  uur'readers  to 
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detire  to  por^K).^  the  buuk  ;  white  considering  that  this,  like  all  other  works  on  (yin- 
bolism,  is  based  too  much  upon  conjecture,  vet  it  is  so  snggestire  that  we  heartily 
recommend  it.  since  it  is  the  cheapest  work  that  treats  of  the  subject  U  alL 

Tbk  OTFRisa,    By  Chu.  O.  Leluid.    Eo(ghton,lllffljn  ACo.    Roaton,  1882. 

The  GVFsiES — If  we  have  not  a  science  of  curiosities,  it  is  because  it  lies  for  the 

Kesent  dktributed  about  among  the  other  sciences  ind  not  Begregi.ted  by  ethnology, 
owever,  there  is  already  much  in  literature  that  is  curious.  Perh&pi  no  history  is 
more  mysterious  and  obscure,  and  do  race  more  curious  and  strange,  than  the 
Gypsy,  ill.  Leland  has  been  as  familiar  with  these  wanderers  as  any  literary  man 
or  author,  and  has  woven  the  story  of  his  adventures  into  this  interesting  volume. 
It  is,  however,  one  of  (he  curiosities  of  literature  more  than  a  profound  treatise 
of  science.  The  Gjipsies  in  their  social  life,  and  iu  their  character  as  a  people,  aie 
portrayed,  the  brilliant  eyes  of  Iheir  young  women  described,  and  the  strange  fas- 
cination which  some  of  ihesc  children  of  nature  have  about  them,  depicted,  but  we 
know  little  more  about  the  real  origin  of  the  race,  from  the  volume,  than  we  did 
before.  The  book  is  readable,  full  of  Gypsy  songs  and  Gypsy  stories,  and  will 
prove  a  literary  entertainment  to  any  one  who  will  purchase  it. 

Tbue  Kbi  to  Anoieht  Oohkoloot.  Wm.  r.  Waireu.  I4I1.  D.,  3,  T.  S.  Olun,  HiBtb 
<kCO.    BoitflU.  1882. 

Ancient  Cosmolwcy.— The  true  key  which  is  given  in  this  little  pamphlet 
is,  that  the  Pole  Star  is  the  true  zenith,  the  heavenly  heights  about  it  are  the  abode 
of  the  Supreme  Gods,  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is  the  proper  home  of  living  men, 
the  Southern,  the  abode  of  disembodied  spirits,  and  the  region  immediately  around 
the  South  Pole,  the  "Lowest  Hell,"  Thus  'Lofty  Olympus,'  "Inhabited  Earth," 
"Surrounding  Ocean  Stream,"  "House  of  Hades"  and  "Gloomy  Tartanis"  are  all 
upon  the  surface  and  are  geographical.  The  "Mountain  of  Meroe"  of  the  ancient 
ActtdUns.  "Mount  Sar"  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  "Har  .Moed"  of  Babylonia,  "Mt. 
Mern"  of  the  Hindus,  "Ascard"  of  the  Northmen,  and  the  "Pearl  Mountain"  of 
the  Chinese,  all  correspond,  while  the  "Yggdrasil"  of  the  Norse  Mythology,  the 
-Cosroieal  Kig-tree'  of  the  Vedas,  the  "Wmged  Oak"  of  the  Pherecydes,  and  the 
"Ko-ji-ki"  of  Japan,  and  "Iianagi's  Spear,"  are  each  one  the  upright  axis  aroond 
which  the  earth  revolves.  The  Hesperides  was  the  starry  guardian  of  the  drcum- 
polar  sky.     The  great  serpent  was  none  other  than  the  constellation  Draco. 

The  Religions  of  India,  by  A.  Barth.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Rev. 
I.  Wood.  Bvo.,  pp.  itxiv,,  J09-  London:  Truebner  &  Co.,  iBSa.  There  is  no 
lack  of  hooks  and  essays  designed  to  describe  the  religions  of  India;  and  yel,  in 
spite  of  the  abundant  literature  of  the  subject,  we  doubt  whether  many  persons 

succeed  in  getting  a  clear  idea  of  the  character  of  those  religious.    ''^'"  "' ■'" 

'■ "--'^    ' '    ' ...-'-- --   i-j  ij  iiHierr-- 


<t  wholly  due  to  a  faulty  method  of  treatment,  but  is  inlierent  in  the  subject 
itself.  Nothing  represents  so  aptly  to  the  mind  the  iiifinite  ramifications  of 
thought  and  bewildering  varieties  of  usage  in  the  religions  of  the  Hindus  as  the 
Indian  jungle  with  its  tangled  vegetable  growths  and  teeming  animal  life.  One  of 
the  latest. and  we  believe  best,  general  discussions  of  the  subject  is  thcw^rk  named 
above.  The  author  is  a  competent  scholar,  an  independent  thinker,  and  a  dear 
writer.  His  plan  does  not  include  every  form  of  religion  existing  in  India,  but 
only  those  which  are  included  in  or  closely  afhlialed  with  the  two  great  religious 
systems  commonly  known  as  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism.  This  excludes  the  lower 
types  of  religion  found  among  the  aboriginal  tribes,  which  have  never  yel  bcoi 
comprehensively  treated.  The  whole  course  of  religious  development,  as  it  is 
observed  within  these  limits,  the  author  divides  into  five  periods,  which  in  chrono- 
logical succession  arc:  The  Vedic  Religions,  Brahmanism.  Buddhism,  Jiini.'an. 
Hmdaism.  The  reader  will  note  that  M.  Barth  speaks  of  religions  in  the  Vedic 
period  instead  of  religion  as  is  commonly  done.  His  view  is,  that  the  Vedas  are 
wholly  the  production,  and  represent  the  religious  worship  of  a  sacerdotal  caslt, 
and  that  there  were  at  the  same  lime  forms  of  popular  belief  of  which  we  have  in 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Brahmans  no  definite  account,  but  of  which  the  modern 
worship  of  Vishnu  and  Sina  are  lineal  descendants.  This  opinion  deserves  seriops 
consideration.  If  it  is  correct,  rfe  shall  have  to  concede  that  the  Vedas  do  not 
present  a  faithful  picture  of  the  Aryans  of  that  early  age.  Probably  all  Vedic 
scholars  have  felt  thi:i  in  some  degree,  but  have  been  disposed  to  see  less  of  tlie 
priestly  hand  in  the  Hymns  than  our  author  has  done.  Doubtless  the  contrasl 
between  this  literature  and  that  of  the  next  period  has  helped  to  heighta  the 
common  impression.    The  second  period  brings  us  to  a  new  phase  of  developmeol 
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which  h  best  called  Brahman ksm,  since  it  reptesents  the  cumplele  ascendancy  of  the 
Brahmans,  with  the  formation  of  a  Mcred  language  and  the  invention  of  a  costly 
and  elaborate  ritual.  In  the  same  period  we  come  upon  the  tirst  attempts  at 
philosophic  speculation,  out  of  which  sprang  at  b  later  lime  the  greater  systems  of 
Hindu  philosophy.  The  third  period  represeat.s  the  inevitable  revolt  against  the 
exclosire  pretensions  of  the  hierarchy  which  developed  nnder  the  form  of  Bud- 
dhism. The  author  mves  a  clear,  if  brief,  acconnt  of  the  rise,  rapid  spread,  and  as 
speedy  downfall  of  this  greatest  attempt  to  reform  the  national  religion.  Its 
extinction  in  India  M.  Barlh  regards  as  due,  not  so  much  to  persecution — the  cause 
commonly  assigned — as  to  inherent  defects,  particularly  its  monastic  order  by 
which  its  life  was  concentrated  in  a  body  of  men  who  lived  apart  from  the  common 
people,  and  consequent!)'  outside  the  pale  of  their  sympathies.  A  single  chapter  is 
devoted  to  Jainism,  which  is  closely  related  to  Buddhism.  The  date  of  its  origin 
and  its  historical  development  are  quite  obscure.  Our  author  holds  that  the 
evidence  points  concluuvely  to  a  later  or^n  than  that  of  Buddhism,  an  opinion 
contrary  to  that  of  Colebrooke  and  a  few  other  scholars.  The  last  period,  and  Ihe 
one  most  difficult  to  describe  briefly  and  in  a  systematic  way,  is  that  of  the  neo- 
J^ahmanic  relieioni,  which  are  grouped  under  the  comprehensive  title  of  Hinduism. 
This  is  the  period  of  sects,  the  number  of  which  and  Ihe  variety  of  whose  usages  is 
well  nigh  countless.  Still,  it  may  be  said  that  most  of  them  may  be  grouped  under 
the  worship  of  Vishnu  or  Sina  and  their  consorts.  Hinduism  is,  in  general,  gross 
idolatry  and  superstition.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  reform  it  but  they 
have  uniformly  failed.  The  latest  attempt,  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  is  now  being 
worked  out,  and  we  cannot  with  certainly  predict  the  result.  The  oullooli  is  not 
very  cheering.  After  a  half  century  of  life  its  adherents  are  numbered  by 
hundreds,  and  the  oldest  of  the  three  parties  into  which  it  is  split  shows  plainly  a 
tendency  to  fall  back  into  the  lap  of  ancestral  belief  and  practice.  In  conclusion, 
we  heartily  recommend  this  boolt  as  a  comprehenuve,  clear,  and  authorilative 
presentation  of  the  religions  of  India. 

Buddhist  Litkratitrk  in  China,  by  Samuel  Beal,  Professor  of  Chinese  in 
University  College.  London:  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.  185.  Truebner  &  Co.,  iSSi.  This 
book  contains  an  abstract  of  four  lectures  recently  delivered  in  London  by  an 
eminent  Chinese  scholar  who  has  already  done  good  service  in  transltuing  Buddhist 
works  from  the  Chinese.  The  lectures  are  founded  upon  an  examination  of  the  ' 
Tripitaka,  or  canonical  writings  of  Buddhism,  as  they  are  known  in  China,  a 
complete  set  of  which  was  received  a  few  years  since  at  the  India  office  ;  they  have, 
therefore,  the  merit  of  being  drawn  from  original  sources.  The  hrst  lecture  is 
mainly  devoted  to  short  biographies  of  the  Buddhist  missionaries  who,  during  the 
first  six  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  were  carrying  their  sacred  literature  to 
China,  and  translating  it  into  the  vernacular  of  that  country.  These  were  remark  • 
able  men,  and  we  never  weary  of  the  recital  of  their  pure  lives  and  self- forgetting 
leal.  They  form  a  fitting  parallel  to  those  other  missionaries  in  the  far  West  who 
were  at  the  same  time  preaching  a  purer  faith  to  [he  barbarous  tribes  of  Europe. 
The  second  lecture  begins  with  a  discussion  as  to  the  language  in  which  the  Bud- 
dhist canon  was  composed.  Mmy  eminent  scholars  have  held  that  there  were  two 
version*  only  in  India,  that  written  Pali  in  the  BouCh  and  that  composed  in  Sanskrit 
in  the  North.  Other  scholars,  our  author  among  them,  insist  that  there  were  many 
versions  current  in  the  dialects  of  localities  wherever  the  traditiin  of  the  Uoster  s 
inttructions  was  preserved.  Mr.  Beal  believes  thai  he  is  supported  in  this  view  by 
the  character  of  the  Chinese  translations  ;  for  different  versions  of  what  purports 
to  be  the  same  work  show  such  disagreement  in  details  that  it  is  impcHsible  to 
believe  that  they  were  derived  from  a  common  source.  Following  this  discussion 
are  some  extracts  from  the  Chinese  version  of  the  VInaya  Pitaka  illuslrative  of 
Buddha's  method  of  teaching ;  and,  lastly,  the  author  gives  us  the  Chinese 
account  of  the  lirst  two  Buddhist  Councils.  In  the  third  lecture  we  find  a  sketch 
of  the  life  and  writings  of  Asvaghosha,  the  twelfth  Buddhist  patriarch,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  about  78  A.D.  His  discourses  mark  a  gjiange  in  Buddhist 
teaching  in  the  direction  of  greater  spirituality,  a  change  which  Mr.  Beal  believes 
10  be  due  to  some  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine  which  had  thus  early  made  its 
way  to  India.  The  last  lecture  treats  of  the  points  of  agreement  between  Bud- 
dhism and  other  religious  systems.  Some  of  the  cosmic  theories  of  early  Buddhism, 
such  as  that  of  a  central  mountain  upon  which  the  gods  reside  and  from  which 
rivers  flow,  01-^  repeated  among  Western  peoples,  ana  are.  as  our  author  thinks,  a 
survival  froi)]   the   primitive  belief*  of  the  race.     There  is  much  in  the  stories, 
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docuine*,  and  auges  of  luer  Buddhism  lo  retnind  us  of  ChristiMily  as  it  wu  in 
the  litsi  cent urie*.  and  even  of  ihe  tMckint^  of  our  Saviour.  The  only  rational 
explanation  of  iheie  eoinoidences  Mr.  Beal  finds  in  a  suppo<ed  contact  of  the  two 
religions.  The  question  of  (he  kind  and  degree  of  intercouric  between  the  East 
and  the  West  in  the  early  centuries  it  one  of  very  great  interest,  but  one  which  still 
waits  a  satisfactory  aniwer.  The  writer's  conjectures  regarding  the  early  influence 
of  Christian  doctrines  in  the  East  may  prove  corrccl,  but  in  the  present  stale  of 
our  knowledge  we  prefer  to  withhold  a.  decided  opinion.  Coincidences  between 
religioui  systems  are  sometimes  due,  not  lo  historic  contact,  but  lo  the  limilai 
operation  of  a  common  human  nature  under  like  conditions.  We  are  obliged  to 
dismiss  this  book  with  this  brief  notice,  but  haye  said  enough  to  indicate  its  value 
for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  religions. 

Riportof  ProteediHgi  of  Iht  Numiimatic  and  AntiqHarian  Setitty  a/  Piiia- 
Jelphia/or  iSSi.  Philadelphia  :  iSSl.  8vo.,  39  op.  Contains  obituary  nolices 
on  k.  S.  Swords.  Wm.  B.  Lawrence  (biographicaf  liotice  in  Pcnn  Monthly,  June, 
1S81),  T.  U.  Palfrey,  Joseph  Sabin.  Ferd.  Keller,  E.  A.  Vetromile,  S.  ¥. 
Haven,  E.  A.  Dalrymple,  S.  T.  D. 

ffommti,  FriU:  Die  Semilen  and  ihrc  Bedeutung  fUr  die  KuliurEesehicble, 
Uimig:  1B81.  8vo.,68pp.  Contains  the  first  lecture  of  a  scries  of  scientific 
readmgs  on  Semitic  nations  delivered  in  the  University  of  Munich  in  1878.  With 
colored  maps. 

Hau^,  Dr.  Paul:  Der  Keilinsihriflliche  Sintflutberichl,  cine  Episode  des 
Dabylonischen  Nimrodepos.  I.eipiig:  1881,  gr.  11,  30  pp.  With  facsimile.  Con- 
tains a  new  translation  of  ihe  celebrated  cuneiform  account  of  the  deluge  (discov- 
ered by  George  Smith  in  1872),  with  commentaries  and  annotations. 

RatttTtHatiH,  H.  A. :  Die  deutschc  Sprache  in  der  Amerikanischen  Schule. 
Cincimiaii :  1881.    8vo.,  ao  pp. 

Viking  Talis  o^  the  Nokth,  by  Kasmus  B.  Anderson,  A.  M.  ni  edition. 
Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs&  Co. 

Sparks  from  a  Giolooist's  Hammer,  by  .\leKander  Winchell,  D.  D.  ad 
edition.    Chicago:  S.  C.  Gri|^  &  Co.,  1882. 

Articles  os  ANTMRoroi.ocicAL  Subjects  coutributed  to  the  Annual 
kcporls  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  from  1863  to  1877,  by  Charles  Kau, 
Washington:  Smithsonian  Institution,  1881. 

Ohsirvations  o*-  Cui-Shaped  and  Other  Lapidarias  Sculpturbs  in 
the  Old  World  and  in  America,  by  Chis.  Rau.  Wa^iniilon,  D.  C. :  Governraeol 
Printing  Office,  1881. 

Pueblo  Pottery,  by  V.  W.  Putnam.     From  Am.  Art  Hiviev,  Kcb.,  iSSi. 
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oev.  thccdilorint'hicr:  1.  KurtiiH.in  AHthrci|>i.lcqrv,  E.  .\.  Kirher,  l'lilJ:><l<:1iAu^  t-  Indinii 
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AviTv.  Bnwil.un  (.'clkKvi  ••.  liiMi.Ml  Anliinliin,  Silah  Mi-rill,  U.U.,  AndoVcr,  Mus:  7. 
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di'iiit'-,  I'nir.J.Ii.  N.ntwrrv,  Ntw  Ynrk. 
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Thr  nURMiiliH!  Ik  taki-n  hv  all  Uu-  pmnilmntDhnriiM  in  Ihr  worlJ,  Incladinr  the  Btidleiui 
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UWBLLINO.       iNatlUBED     BOCEB.       BRONZB   IIIPLKUENT8    IN    RUBBIA.       PKEHIIITOItlC 

ANTKjUlTIEB.     ETBDBCAN  BELICS. 
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T  T  is  witli   pleasure  that  ve  atiDoniice  that  the  old  pnblisherH, 


Oils  inim1*r,  "T  t,T  tlw 


.'i'lu  HiTiinMl  iiniiiili'U'avtioI  t)ii>  llnKnifae  tnnii  ilH>  Iviiitiului;.    Mr 


n  ml.inl  ti>  iH<  «>.     Kn-e>- 


iri  f(irmi]iirr^iifCHii<MTii|iroTiij^ 


!•■  iHity  Jiiiiriial  (if  Uir  kiuil  n\  tlii'  i'iitiliii<-iil.  It  iH  di-iiif 
lU.I  ili<M-ril'i1u(  tho  Aliti<|ilili<-K  i.t  tlitx  innnitry.  nH  nill  ii>' 
^iiii'i-niiim  llic  An-liH>c'Uit:y  '<(  nil  Inmlr..  >Miinr>,  iliuL  TuMi 
Kill  I'nll  iiltotithm  t<>  i(.  nna  rvtiT  ilii'ir  ivikI^d.  b'tlii' [ni'i 


i  D.  Pkf-t.  E'lltiir.  Cllntcm,  Wiwwmhi. 
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THE  KANSAS  CITY  REVIEW  OP  SCIENCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 
A  Mraitlili'  Beeurd  ol  PnyrMa  In  Sulpiioe.  Hecbuiic  Arts  and  Litantun.  Bditod 
■ml  published  by  THEO.  &  CASK  KuiBaa  City,  HiaiKnirl. 


it  of  'W^tor 


'T'HE  NEW  ENGLAND  HISTORICAL 

-^  AND  GENEALOGICAL  REGISTER 

ihCIdr  matter  conceruinK  tbe  Hlatoi^,  ADtlqoItiee  atii] 

-„. ja,  ami  parUoularly  ol  New  Bnsiand.    It  was  eom- 

tbe  oldoHt  hixtoricu,!  periodical  dow  published  to  thle  country.    It  in 
- ■• "'ntng  at  least  BS  octavo  pagae,  with  a  portratt  on  atocl). 


A  MERICAN  JOURNAL  OP  NUMISMATICS,  AND  BULLETIN 

-^^    OF  AMEMCAN  NUMISMATIC  AND  ARCH^OLOGICAL  SOCIETIES.  Fubliahed 
by  tho  BOBton  NumlHinatle  Bocloty,    IJuarterly.    Coinuilttee  of  l^ublicatlou  :  Wm. 
SiTUNEU  Afpleton,  Hahuel  Adhott  Orekn,  Jkukuiih  Coldurn.    «>2.00  per  year. 


THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM,  A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  RELAT- 
ING TO  JAPAN  AND  THE  FAB  EAST,  PilbllshBd  by  B.  MEIKLEJDHN  dl  CO., 
Yokohaiuii,  Ja^m.    Baker,  I'mtt  *  Co.,  Now  York,    Truboer  &  Co,,  London,    SS.ai 

ilie  oblBCt  of  thU  Uasailne'  fi  to  (jatlicr  a»  faj-  as  poBMible  troui  the  tho  researohea  ol 
the  People  woald  make  th>!l(i  imthorltieH  ou  the  Biibiocta  treated,  vojuable  and  raliiLbie 


(s  or  Che  imoleiit  i 


SEND  LETTER  STAMP  TO  ANDRUS  &  ILLINGWORTH,  fiock- 
^l^d.  nilnoiB.  tor  n  eopv  of  aiilwrn-paiie  papE>r.  devoted  to  Ancient  and  Modem  Man, 
ShellH.  Insertn.Bb^lB,  Anhnala,  Minerals,  Coins,  Stanipi",  Flowem,  PuizleB  mid  Stories, 


Perry  Davis'  Pain  Killer 

Ib  s  Purely  Vegetable  Bemedy,  for  lutemol  and  External  ITae. 

DAIH   VII  I  CP  has  ""■■■'■ /.iil«Jnh('lin«H.lllcconliiiK  to  urtu 

1  aure  cure  lor  More  Throa' 
trtry,  Criuupii,  Oholnr*.  m 
TUB  HESI  M        -     - 


PAIN    If  II  I  KO  '"  t^ic  »'ell-triitl  and  tnisCal  frlenil  oF  the  Mechanic.  Vmi 
rHin    iVILLCn  planter,  HBllor.  iin.1  In  fact  all  cla«"«»  wnutiuK  a   medicine 
BlwnvHfllhoIid,  aiiilmi/.'In  n,w  luteriwlly  oreiteniBllr  with  certainty  flf  relief. 

«v-Nu  laiiiilv  can  affonl  la  he  without  tliia  Invaluable  reme<lv  tii  tbe  boiixe.    Ite  prica 
br!ni;H<t  within  tlierFiichol  all.  and  it  will  BiiuunllyHavp  111 uiytiiuVs  its  cost  in  doctors' bills. 
Sold  by  aU  dtURhlaw  at  Sft^  50c  anil  tl  a  Inttle. 


Allen's  L.ung  Balsam 

A  STANDARD  REMEDY  IN  MANY  HOMES  I 

For  ConKhs.Cold*.  Craiip,  Bmnchltls  anil  all  other  aaectioue  of  the  Throat  and 

LUNOfl.  It  BtiuulB  unrivaled  and  utterly  beyond  coiiiprtitlon. 

IN  CONSUMPTIVE  CASES 

It  api>roncheB  so  near  a  specific  tlmt'-Niiictj- -five"  per  e^tit,  aro  iMjniiaiicutJjr  cured  Trbere 
banii  the  yonng  or  old. 

CROUPI  — MOTHERS,  READ: 

Mothers  will  find  it  a  Bate  and  Buro.reincdy  to  give  their  children  whpn  afllioteil  with  Croup. 

All«n'B  Lang  Balsajn  Is  Sold  by  All  Drnggiats. 
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A  COKPLBTX  UBJUBT  n»  THX  HUSSS. 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica: 


Mctitnar}  if  Jlrte,$cieie«>  ul  (tneni  Littntm. 

Edited  by  THOMAS  SPENCER  BAYKBS,  LL.  D., 

Pnjtnoral  Look,  HhiWrfc.iiui  Xeiapttytii*  (iithn  PHitwiKt  0/  S(.  JmlreuM. 


rfee  Beautiful  American  Reprint  of  the  Ninth  Edition, 
Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Rewritten. 


To  be  completed  in  21  volumes,  Imperial  8vo. 

Wit/i  Many  Thoiiitand  En</ra"in(fa,  on  Steel  and  Wood. 


A  CuMl'IKTK,  C'llKAl-,  PoRTABLK  LiBKARY. 

A  LiKKARV  ON  EVKKY  SlIWELT  OK  KnOWLKIKJK. 

Always  Ukahv  to  Answkk  Every  Qukbtion. 
Thk  Work  of  Mastek  Minub. 


This  efeiit  Kiirk  Is  lii'.vimil  tim)|iiiri«iii  «iii«'rf(H-  lu  ttn  elBlioi:B.lB  uiil  KxIiiiuHtdve  cbax- 
BC'trr  to  all  iiliiiibir  wurkB.  Ilie  ctnitrlbubm  btb  tlie  iiiobi  ilisctiiKiilstied  mid  oiigiiuiJ 
tliinkerfl  mul  writfnt  i>f  tlic  inwtint  luid  iit  the  imBt.  Tht»  tnmm  it  tln>  iitnth  reyinlou  in  a 
HjHifu  ol  oTpr  n  hiuulnvl  yi«™  nince  itn  Intfi'liiiu,  aiiil  this  reiiriut.  h  toi>y  hi  every  partii:- 

iwiiple.  Tlw  anicleii  urn  wriHiii  Id  b  liuHt  uttnctiTii  slyie.  iuhI  tbe  luiuiljty  at  iiutter  la 
each  viiluiiH)  In  tme-lhinl  eirHtrt  |wr  vidiiiiii-  thnu  In  my  olher  Cvcluiiiedln  >oM  at  the 
eiuiu-  rHlt'H.  Tlie  w«rk  umitiLiiia  thiniHUiilii  «f  EnKriLvitiftii  on  Hfawl  luul  Won],  antt  is 
in^nfeKl  (mm  tiilirelj-  Dew  tyim  inuln  I'ljireiiBly  Inr  it.  It  will  be  eoiii|jrlSHl  in  ill  liii|wri&] 
cwUvii  voliiuiDii,  11  of  which  ore  nuw  reiuly.    Price  per  voluma,  olotli  bfBdlnK,  $G. 

J.  H.  8T0DDAKT  &  CO.,  727  Chestout  Htn  FMl*a. 

QINCINNATI  NATURAL  HISTORY  STORE. 

G.  "W.  WILLCOX,  DEALEB  w  Indian  Rklicb,  Fomilh  amd  Old  Cora, 

17  AiKl  m  WobC  TtUnl  Htmet,  CiuciuualJ,  Ohio. 
N.  B.~S|>ochiicuB  uiuunCeil  on  CnnU  uid  iu  CnbiueCs,  cdirecUy  labeled,  [oi  (ale  at 
«S'  OrJcre  Liy  mail  pruiiiplljr  atleniled  to. 
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.  \k>  dealre  to  oitl  the  nttentlon  of  tlw  public  to  tbis  iniifn:clnp,  as  It  ia  thp  ('iiic 
Jiinnml  of  tin-  k[ii>l  ou  the  roittlUPIIt.  It  U  (let-ut«l  to  tbe  nork  of  illnitnitluii  t:ii<> 
iluwrlliliiH  (lIH  Alll<<|illtli-R  of  thin  ciiuutry.  u  wfII  ■»  tliat  ot  fiiniisliiiig  Intomini.- u 
c<uii;iTiiiiiK<li<-An.>li>i-<>li>io-i>f  ■lllun.li.  Klitom  Biiil  l-n1.1i>.lu>rH  wtlL  .lo  ua  a  fafor  it  ili-i 
will  cnil  utliiitloii  to  It,  uiil  mfiT  tlwlr  rMulvr*  to  tlic  fni'l  IliBt  tbe  iufotnutiou  vhicli  ii' 
Inniixb  on  tbeav  Babjoetii  t>  aliniyB  Tplinble  iukI  iulPtvatlng. 

W(- ditiirp  to  tbnnk  ourpatrmif  lor  thulr  coiljieriittoii,  Birf  eniieplally  fOr  tl]«Ir  iwniia- 
npnt  cinitliitiHn».  HL-aTmlv  Hiiy  ot  the  niiitilicr  liaviiiK  >ln>nwd  tlu>  Journal,  aaul  tlw  Iui..-t 
'tv  of  thi'in  baviiiM  Mn^iirt-tl  i?iiiil1>l<'t4>  hcta  ul  tlie  MnfcoziiH  from  the  bofjlunliifi.    W" 


,tiliM'  wx  ilicniW'  of  tlio  iiniiilaT  uf  yw^-f.  in  tjic 
II  mliiiit  of  it.  a  lurue  Hinunnt  of  TuViinlilo  mill 


hHvliig  aoonuniUtail.  wlifpli  wi'  in 
Kiviy  adilitional  lubMiiiilion  «i 

"""-  — "".becritwra  to  m 


Peabody  MuMum  of  Ameiicwi  Aiobsology  and  Ethnology 

IN   CONtJECTlON    WITH    H*R¥*RO   UNIVERSITV. 


BT    PDBCHABB 


w/^ 


'rn. 


"  "«rWb  need  not  MiT  tliiit  inanv  of  nnr  (onrtera  am  inciliiwl  U>  inircbum)  evorytbiiic  tiint 
111  fiinii»1i  iiiriTniiLtlmi  ini  tiu'  Hiibii-et  ul  urt'biii .![>»;>-.    i'nbliahcrt..  Uierftnre.  ntll  'lu  «'<'" 

S/j'Oiir  Fi-oli   llcvlPWPi  are  mul  iritli  atlTOHon,  anil  anob  books  aa  wp  tiotie*  i"* 


Subacribers  will  take  notice  that  T.  H.  Bl;h 
\»-  iTKi«mi,il.;i!  tor  inonsy  so  clirL^ctiii.' 


Jameson  &  Mouse,  Publishers. 

1G4  Clnrk  St.,  Chicago.  El- 
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EXCURSIONS 

From  IMtrolt  to  the  Smi, 

vim  ersDd  Tnitik  K.  K.  um  81.  Lnmmcc  Kirn 
Bteamen.  tbroub  urn  TBODSun>  IBI^NIM 
mnA      TAMOPg    MAFCM,     ID     UONTItaAL, 

w  urrv  voDHtAms.   uui  ssa  bhorb  it 


DctioltaTla^uMe,  Nlfcck»  ritUsiuiilBultiLa, 
«rUl  laan  I»strolt  Jnlr  ■,  SO  *  «T. 

^^•BO.oOibrClie  rODCid  [rtpDtoTiriJMiaillo. 

E^BkIi  tota  Mraomil*  condofted  by  W,  B 

^r  AautA  an  ufoMtMad  OoliU  bool.wlla 
8«wHpdBu  ud  tBtunnaUop,  ov«[  to  mipi  cu. 
Snj  of  adDllpiln^,  In  W  colon,  ol  Glen  Bllli 
Fiilu  (B«r  Ql«  bodS)  tor  tUe  gm  Dim  of  coTDT, 
WllbeUDtlOBnTHMieMfoiaOatDU.  Adareu- 
W.Bi  BKaAIUJi;ir,uuiMl>etro»BTailiiaMe«b 


A  aXORT'OFOlIti:. 


ThBriieofMoslak. 

Tbls  Is  a  vivlil  and  BtArtling  pictum,  full  of 
tmaedy  and  tears,  acatbiiig  Butire  anil  unde- 
niable fact.  Tbe  Iatl«r  part  of  tbe  volnme 
given  ft  Concise  Hibtokv   of  Utah  to  Uie 


T.  A.  &.   M.  O.  BLAND. 


$1.00  A  rEAB, 


At 

■""■Kiir- 

la  an  adv 

JUSTICE.  "' 

trleiidol 

tc  therernre  appSKla  to  thoae  -wbo 
uBtlcB,  Fratomlty  and  Peace  for  B 

bellBve 
npport. 

In 

Sample. 

™tfor*CBntatan.p, 

Addreaa,  J.  A.  BUUIB, 

WASHINQTON,  D.  C, 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  REVIEW  OF  SCIENCE  AND  INDU8TBY. 
A  Monthly  Becord  of  i^ogreaa  Id  Bclence,  Meclmuic'ArtB  and  Litetatore.    Edited 
and  inibliBhed  liv  THEO.  S.  CASE.  KsnaM  Citj-,  Miaaouri. 
Will  soon  enter  unou  its  fourth  year,  and  is  oBured  to  Ilie  intelllRant  ncoiile  of  the  We>t  aa 
Ba  txiwuout  of  Weatem  thought,  and  a  uiedlum  of  couiitiaulcatlueVeBt«m  diBcoverlea, 

«4  Paged,  Larue  Octavo,    f  y..50  par  annnm  ;  single  numbers.  2.i  conta, 

TTOrkera  and  tblnkerii  in  the  VieaL 

•yHE  NEW  ENGLAND  HISTORICAL 

-^  AND  GENEALOGICAL  REGISTER 

B  matter  concenilne  tbe  Hialory,  Autiquitiee  and 

nil  particularly  of  Naw  Engiaiici.    It  was  com- 

7,  and  ia  the  oidest  historical  peiiodical  mm-  published  in  this  country.    It  ia 

ealoRical  Society.  IH  Sotuerset  Htrcet,  Boston,  Mass. 
.    Single  nunihera,  7!i  Dents  each. 

A  MERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NUMISMATICS,  AND  BULLETIN 

-^^5-    OF  AMERICAN  NUMISMATIC  AND  ARCM^OIXXIICAL  SOCIETIES.  Publtahed 
by  tbs  Boston  Nuitaainatic  Society.    Quarturty.    Coiuinittee  of  PublicaUou :  Wk. 
SuMMEB  Appletos,  Sampel  ABBOTT  OitEES,  jBiiEMiAn  CoLUuiuj.    S2.09  per  ycot. 

HE  CHRYSANTHEMUM,  A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  RELAT- 

ISG  TO  JAPAN  AND  'IHE  FAB  EAST.    Published  by  K.  MEDiLEJOHN  &  CO., 
Yoitoliaiiia,  Jaian.    Baker"—""--    •■——-'-     •>.-..»-—-—     .  __^...      ^^ 


Japan.    Baker.  Pratt  & 
it  this  Uai;n£iae'  Uto  t 


ft  Co.,  London.    (l3.oi 


MODF.HN  Deve 


le  acqnafnlauoe  with  the  Land, 
lea  oo  the  eubjecta  treated,  va! 
IT,  Pbvcholoov,  FoLK-IiOBK, 
lEH.     SCIKNCEK,     ABTS,     CDNTOI 

tbo  03UEKT.    The  Magazine  co 


itains  also  Tiunb- 


JEND  LETTER  STAMP  TO  ANDKUS  4  ILLINGWORTH,  Rook- 

-'    ford.  Illlnoia,  lor  a  copv  of  sixteen-page  paper,  dovotad  to  Ancient  and  Modem  Man, 
ShellB.Iiisecls,  Birds,  Animala,  Mineiala,  Colna,  Stumpg,  Flovrera,  PuzileaaudStorlea, 


■A  SDEPKISING  SUCCESS."    WIDE  AWAKE. 

Tbo  Loudnii  LiI'Tnri-  Wotlil  anv-  it  ia  Uio  iittl  YuuiiR  r«oii]t<'>  Macazlne  In  the  worl^l. 

TUItBK  MONTHS  FOR  HIXTK-firK  ClfNTK 
Wl(l«  AwBka,  In  lia  Juuc,  July  luiil  Au^ii't  nombeni,  offm  nugDlfleeut  T&eatiuii 

Huiti  (or  CHninrrit  Out.    BtorieB  tor  Hammocli  Mad  Vetiunl*. 

lu.ltni!  u  Ci'tiinl)'  In  sli  acti.  uid  ui  OiieiettA  tor  yoouB  folka. 

?il  Idt  the  Klinlo  faDiHj'. 

Onlei  of  uiT  NewVicoliT.  oi  ol  the  1-ublii.li^ri, 

U.  LOTHUOP  *  C<t^  SS  Fnwklla  St.,  BoHton. 

THltEI':  EDITIONS  IN  THRKK  W')-:KhK.    A  NKW  SUPPLY  NOW  BEADY. 

THE  PETTIBONE  NAME. 

A  NKW  F.N<U.VND  STOKY. 
Uj  Marqarei  Svdnev,  .liithi.r  i^l  -  Fivv  l.iiiiv  I'vpiiert,  anil  How  Tiiey  QrOTt." 

U.  LOTUBOP  M  CO.,  Fnbliahen,  Boston. 
D.  I.OTBROP  £  CO.  HAVE  Jl'ST  ISSUED  i 

ROCKY  FORK. 

Dy  Maui  HahtwkU.  rATHr.HWDoD.    l-.£uiD..  IlluKt.,  ^l.SU. 

aro  |.iM>viiit:  aiiM.xi-  aUiiit  tl]<'  UK'niry  rliarat'lT  li  Uw  liooka  thrir  > mini:  ilnuRhtera  rt'iiil. 
for  ttiin  IB  Llii'  yti-Tk  <if  an  aiitliur  vliri  miicit  exi|Ui<1t«  Enulieb,  Eu^liBh  UH  Inicnuit  of  tLi' 
ouUjJ.(1uui  wuilil  ■■  t>iH-iii-«'ii  ur  Chiiuccr'a. 

AFTER  THE  FRESHET. 

By   Hi;v.   KlWAHn   A,   Mwn.      VHnn..  clotli.  f\.^■i. 
It  i»  nnnffP'MiTV  U<  miv  .>t  miv  l-H.k  ol  .Mr.  HiiniL-.-  tlint  it  i-  l.riKhl,  fntfreaUnc  <t 
Iirlj.iul;  tliBt  limy  U-  uiH.u  U<r  ^riiiit,-!,    II,.  Unt.  ,.iuui.,l  a  VHd.My  iii  chnjactern,  hi.-1 
bikI  bii.l.  in  lUi«  w.>tk.  ull  ..(  nLi,li  luivo  h  .ii...i<iI  iiu^iion  u,  |*r(iaiu.  ou.I  whlcL  «.U 

THE  AFTERGLOW  OF  EUROPEAN  TRAVEL. 


ll  14  II  I'lnmiH-lci;  sl<.ryi>[  Imvp],  HDil  iiin»ii<l4  •>!  ii  ilitniiisl  i1i>>.,'ri]iUon  of  tbo^e 
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